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BOOK vn. VOI. I. 
Of the Gods of the Chaldeans, Syrians, and 


Phenicians. 


A PRELIMINARY. 


[ HE inſpired Writers frequently. reproached 
the [/7aelites for worſhiping the Gods of their 

4 heathen Neighbours; and from their Wri- 
tings we have the Knowledge of many of thoſe Gods, 
and can give the Names of ſeveral Idols that were 
adored in Syria and the adjacent Countries. Thus 
from the Book of Geneſis (1) we learn that the 
Teraphims were worſhiped by the Chaldeans. Tjaiah 
(2) gives Bel a Place among the Gods of the Baby- 
lonians : Feremiab adds Nebo and Seſałk; the ſecond 
Book of Kings (3) takes in Neſrock and Succoth 
Benoth. The ſame Book informs us that Aſbima was 
the God of the Hemathians; Adrammele: and 
Anammelek the Gods of Sepharvaim; Neregol, the 
Idol of the Cuthians; Nibbaz and Tartak, thoſe of 
the Hiveans, The Syrians in general worſhiped 
Vor II. B Rimmon, 


* Here begins Vol. III. of the Original. 
(1) C. l. (o) C. xlvi. (3* C. wü. 
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Rimmon (1), Baal, Gad (2), and the Gods of the ü g 
ountains (3), Dii montium ſunt Dii eorum. We 0 
read in the Book of Numbers that Baal- Pegor was ” 
the great Divinity of the Midianites and Moabites : h 
That the latter worſhip'd allo Peor, or Chamos. tl 
The Ammonites acknowledged for their Sovereign | tl 
the God Molck; and the Sidonians, Aſtaroth or | N 
Ajlarte. | bo ; tl 
The Idolatry of the Philiſtines was not uniform, #F JE 
and tho' Afaroth. was their great Divinity, yet they | C 
had others peculiar to each City. Thus thoſe of 2 
Ajoth worſhip'd Dagon; thoſe of Aſcalon, Derceto or V 
Atergatis (4); thoſe of Accaron, Beelzebub (5); thoſe th 
of Gaza, Marnack, as we learn from Bachart (6); MF li 
in fine, thoſe of Byblos and their Neighbours, Adonis 28 
or Thammus, of whom the Prophet Ezekiel makes. | on 
mention (7). {FT TIE | the 
We read in Scripture, of ſeveral other Gods of i V2 
the Nations bordering upon Fudea ; ſuch as Kium (8), | 10 
Baal- Zephon (q), Baal-Berith (10); the Gods of tage the 
Inhabitants of Mount Seir (11); and in general of Sta 
all the Abominations that brought on the Ruin of anc 
the Amorites. All theſe and other Gods whom I |! lity 
have not named, ſhall be the Subject of this Book > | of | 
T-hole of the. Chaldeans ſhall have the firſt Place. 1 al 
= G - Nr 
Leh, 5 Be er 
Of the Gods of the Chaldeans and Babylonians. ws 
- FOWEVER we may be unable to determine F He 
1 the preciſe Time when, and the particular that 
Country where Idolatry commenced, this much is Cap 
certain, that Chaldea was infected therewith from the the 
earlieſt Ages. That Country was peopled, at the of i 
very Time of the Diſperſion which ſucceeded the Stro 
8 ä e fs Confuſion ſeulp, 
| | | adop 
I. (2) Joſ. ii. £ +17 © ane | 
(4) Diod. Sic. ( 2 (6) Can. I. c. 16. 
(7) C. viii. v. 14. (8) Amos. v. (9) Ex. xiv. 
(10) Jud. viii. 33. (11) 2 Chro. xxv. _ | 
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Confuſion of Babel; and Nimrod, the firſt King in 
the World, eſtabliſhed there his Monarchy. We 


have proved elſewhere that Idolatry commenced with 


the Worſhip of the Stars (1): Now *tis certain, 
that the Chaldeans were the firſt who obſerved their 
Motions; and this makes it not improbable that 
they were likewiſe the firſt who made them the Ob- 
jects of religious Worſhip. It was alſo in the ſame 
Country that the Adoration of Fire was eſtablifhed, 
and that Sabiſm, the firſt Religion of the Pagan 
World, had its Riſe: The City Ur was infected 
therewith, even in the Time of Abraham, who was ob- 


liged upon that Account to relinquiſh that Place, 


as has been already ſaid (2. We are likewiſe to reck- 
on in the Number of their moſt ancient Divinities 


the Teraphims, whom we ſhall ſpeak of after- 


wards. 
Such was the firſt Idolatry of the . But 


they did not ſtop there. The Obſervation of the 


Stars led them to the Invention of judicial Aſtrology z 
and by Conſequence, to the Belief of a fatal Neceſ- 
ſity determining all that happens in the World, or 
of that kind of Fate which goes under the Name of 
Fatum Mathematicum, or Chaldaicum, from the Coun- 
try where it was invented. Hence their  Credulity 
towards Aſtrologers and Sooth-ſayers, who amuſed 
them with vain Predictions, as they are upbraided by 
the Prophets (a). 

Beſides the natural Gods, ſuch as the Stars, the 
Fir e, Oc. the Chaldeans had alſo animated Deities, 
that is their firſt Kings, and great Men. Babylon, the 


| Capital of Chaldea, was. the moſt idolatrous City in 


the World: This is the Character the Scripture gives 
of it. The Prophet Feremiah paints it with one 
Stroke, when he calls it a Land of Idols, terra 
ſculptilium (3); and *tis highly probable that it had 
adopted moſt of the Gods of its Neighbours, even 

B 2 the 


(i) See Book III. Val. I: -: - - (2) Ibid. 
(a) See what has been ſaid above from the Prophet Taiah. 
(3) Jer. L 1. 
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the Monſters of Egypt; & in portentis gloriantur. 
Thus what is faid in this Book, concerning the eaſtern ] 
Gods, might ſuffice to our underſtanding the ido- 4 
latrous Worſhip of that City ; but in Regard it has ] 
likewiſe ſome Gods peculiar to itſelf, I muſt give | 
fome ſhort Account of them. V 
Belus was the great Chaldean Divinity; and the "© 
Temple he had at Babylon was incomparably rich 9 
and magnificent, as has been obſerved. But was this P 
Belus the ſame with Bel or Baal? was he the ſame tc 
whom Virgil mentions (1) Quam Belus, & omnes la 
a Belo Soliti, &c2 Was he the Founder, and firſt King 
of Babylon? This is what we ſhall examine in one 1 
of the following Books under the Article of Jupiter * 
Belus. | . an 
Feremiab reckons among the Gods of that City, | 
Merodach, Declare ye among the Nations, and CO 
% publiſh, and ſet up a Standard, publiſh and con- aft 
e ceal not: Say, Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, Ba 
& Merodach is broken in Pieces, her Idols are con- bo 
* founded, her Images are broken in Pieces (2)? | 
Annunciate in Gentibus . . . . dicite, confuſus eſt Bel, De 
victus eft Merodach; confuſa ſunt ſculptilia ejus, ſu- Fo 
perata ſunt idola eorum. Here is a Prediction that con 
foretells the greateſt Calamities and an entire Deſola- duc 
tion to come upon Babylon. ter] 
Is this to be underſtood of the Sacking of that ipe: 
City, and is Merodach the King under whom it Da 
was taken? That he was is not at all probable, thre 
ſince Hiſtorians give another Name to that Prince I 
who was conquered by Cyrus, when he made himſelf ea! 
Maſter of Babylon. | : by 
Some Interpreters alledge that this Name was com- othe 
mon to the Babyloniſh Princes (a); and accordingly ther 
ſome of them, they obſerve, have their Names com- Deit 
| pounded of Merodach; ſuch as Merodach-Baladan, the . 
| whom the Prophet Jſaiab ſpeaks of (3) ; Evil-Mero- their 
4 dach worl 
(1) En. I. 2. (2) Jer. I. 2. 
(æ) See Calmet upon the 5oth Chap. of Feumiab. 
(3) If, xxxix 1. 1) 
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dach mentioned in the ſecond Book of Kings (1). 
In Ptolemy's Canon we find a Marde-Campanus, and 


Meſſi-Mordachus : But the Manner in which the Pro- 
phet expreſſes himſelf, leaves us no Room to doubt, 


but that in the Paſſage now quoted he means a Di- 


vinity worſhip'd at Babylon, as Belus was: Their 


Statues are broken in Pieces, their Idols are confounded. 


Selden, who treats of the Gods of Syria with ſo much 
Erudition, owns he has found-nothing in Antiquity 
to clear up the Hiſtory of Merodach ; for it ſeems he 
laid no Streſs upon what the Rabbi's ſay of him. 

In order to reconcile the different Opinions of the: 
Learned, I ſhall follow that of Theodoret, who ſays 
Merodach had been an ancient King of Chaldea, 
and that he was deify'd for his Merit, as well as 
Belus. This gives us the Reaſon why his Name was 
commonly joined ro that of the Princes who reigned 
afterwards; as Nebo, or Nabo, another God of the 
Babylonians enter*d into that of Nabuchodonoſer, Na- 
bopolaſſar and others. | a 

Nebo, I ſay, or Nabo, was likewiſe one of their 
Deities z; and my Authority is the firſt Verſe of the 
Forty-Sixth Chapter of Iſaiah : Confractus eſt Bel, 
contritus Nabo; Bel is broken in Pieces, Nabo is re- 
duced to Aſbes, &c. For *tis Evident, whatever In- 
terpreters may ſay, that the Prophet in this Place is 
ſpeaking of two Divinities, whoſe Worſhip was one 
Day to be entirely aboliſh*'d, and their Idols over- 
thrown, : 

I know there was in the Country of the Moabites, 
near Fericho, a Mountain, and a Town, that went 
by the Name of [Vabo ; but neither the one, nor the 
other, is meant in the Paſſage I have quoted. Far- 
ther, it is probable that the Worſhip of this falſe 
Deity, having been tranſported into the Country of 
the Moabites, they therefore gave his Name to one of 
their Towns, and to the Mountain where he was 
worſhip'd. For it was commonly upon high Places 

2 that 


(1) 2 Ki. xxv. 27. 
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that they had their T emples and ſacred Groves, as 
appears from a hundred Paſſages of Scripture, and 
from profane Authors. 

C H A P. II. 
Aſtarte or Aſtaroth, Thammus or Adonis. 


START E was the great Divinity of the Syrians; 
and from ſeveral Places in Scripture it appears, 


that ſhe was equally worſhip'd by the Phenictans 


and Philiſtines. All the Learned agree that ſhe is the 
fame with Venus, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory of 
the Gods of Greece. Cicero, ſpeaking of the ſeveral 
Jeniss's acknowledged by the Pagan Theology ſays, 
the fourth (1), whom they called Aſtarte, was born 
at Tyre in Syria, and was married to Adonis: Quarta 
Venus Syria, Tyroque concepta, que Aſtarte vocatur, 
quam Adonidi nupſiſſe tradunt, His Account had 


been truer, had he made her the ſame with the firſt, 


whom he calls the Daughter of Heaven and of the 
Light; for as Aſtarte among the Syrians was the 
fame with the Moon, as ſhall be ſaid, ſo that Ori- 
ginal was moſt ſuitable to her. We may even af- 
firm, that all the four Yenus's of whom he ſpeaks, 
may be reduced to Aſtarte alone. This we have 
ſeen as to the Firſt, nor is it difficult to prove it 
with regard to the Second, who was likewiſe believed 
to have. been born in the Sea, from the Blood which 


_ - flowed from the Wound of Cælus; hut the diſcuſ- 


ſing of this, I refer to the next Volume (2). 

But to proceed, the Scripture frequently mention- 
ing this Goddeſs calls her Aſtaroth (3), and ſome- 
times the God (4), or Abomination of the Sidoni- 
ans (g). Where 'tis proper to remark, Firſt, that 


altho* the Word Aſtaroth be plural, yet it does not 


ſignify a Number of Divinities, Secondly, Nor is the 
maſculine Name, God of the Sidonians, a Proof of 
| | Aſtarottf's 


(2) Hiſtory of Venus. 
(4) 1 Ki. Xi. 5. 


(1) De Nat. Deo. L. 3. 
(3) 2 Sam. xxxi. v. 10. 
6 2 Ki. iii. 13. 
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Aſtarot}s being a God; for beſides that the Hebrews 
have no Word to ſignify a Goddels, *tis certain that 
the Goddeſs of the Sidonians was worſhip*d under both 


Sexes, as. well as ſeveral other Gods. Accordingly 


the Ancients make mention of the God Lunus, which 
was the Moon; and Virgil, ſpeaking of Venus, calls 


ber a powerful God; Pollentemgue Deum Venerem (1), 


Thirdly, that Aſtaroth properly ſignifies Flocks of 
Sheep and Goats. The Prophet Jeremiah calls that 
Goddeſs the Queen of Heaven: The Children, ſays be, 


gather Wood, the Fathers kindle the Fire, and the 


Women mix Fat with Flower, to make Cakes to the 
Queen of Heaven, Upon which I make theſe two 
Remarks: Firſt, that the Title of Queen of Heaven 
is what beſt agrees to Aftarte, who among the Sy- 
rians was the ſame as the Moon, Secondly, that 
from this Paſſage we learn one Part of the Worſhip 


that was paid to that Goddeſs, and with what Zeal 


all Sorts of People had uſed to prepare Sacrifices 
to be preſented to her. In other Places of the ſa- 
cred Books, ſhe is deſigned merely by the Words 
Aſera, or Aſero, or Aſerim ; the Woods, or the 
Idol of the Grove, becauſe ſhe was really worſhip*d 
in the ſacred Groves, which ſerved for her Tem- 
ple. The Septuagint makes no Scruple to put ſome- 
times Aſtarte, inſtead of Aſerot, ſince theſe two 
Terms do indeed denote the fame Divinity. 

When I ſay Afarte repreſented the Moon among 
the Syrians, I mean that ſhe was become the Symbol 
thereof, and conſider her only as a phyſical Divinity. 
For, with Reſpect to this Goddeſs and her Spouſe 
Adonis, we are to obſerve the ſame Diſtinction that 
has already been made as to Js and Oſiris. Aſtarte 
and Adonis reigned in Syria, and endeared themſelves 
lo much to their Subjects by their ex:enſive Benefi- 
cence, that after Death they were raiſed to divine 
Honours. And it being the received Opinion of 
thoſe early Times, that the Souls of great Men, 


and above all of ſuch as had taught the neceflary Arts 


B 4 of 
(1) See all Zr. 2. 632. 
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of Life, were gone to reſide in the Stars; hence they 
were eaſily perſuaded, that the Souls of that Prince 
and of his Spouſe had taken the Sun and Moon for 
their Manſion ; and accordingiy they were adored 
as thoſe Luminaries themſelves, whoſe Worſhip was 
already eſtabliſn'd: For we muſt always take this 
along with us, that the Stars and Planets were the 
firſt Gods of the Pagan World ; and that the ſame . 
Divinity might be a natural or phyſical God, and 
an animated one. 

This is not to ſay, that Hiſtory has tranſmitted 
to us a particular Account of the Actions of thoſe 
ancient Princes, who roſe to the Rank of Gods; 
the Monuments that contained them being loſt ; 
but 'tis eaſy to ſee that the Fables handed down to 
us carry an Alluſion to the Hiſtory of thoſe famous 
Men. What the Greeks and Romans have fabled 


concerning Venus and Adonis, was undoubtedly his 
founded upon ſome ancient Traditions they had learn- of 
ed from the Phenicians : The Ground of thoſe Tra- the 
ditions was hiſtorical ; but theſe People had embel- the 
liſh'd it with ſeveral Fictions, to render their Gods to 
the more venerable, : to 
According to Ovid (1), Adonis ſprung from the to 
Embraces of Cinyras with his Daughter Myrrba. tin 
Tnat Princeſs, conſtrained to fly from her Father's bel 
Anger (who had lain with her without knowing who | 
ſhe was, at a Time when the Queen had gone from an 
her Huſband to celebrate a Feſtival) retired into '. £04 
Arabia; where the Gods, touch'd with her Miſ- is 
fortunes and Repentance, transform'd her into the chi: 
Tree which bears the precious Perfume called after alo 
her Name. It was in that State ſhe brought forth 9 
the young Adonis, whom the neighbouring Nymphs bee 
took into their Care at his Birth, and nurſed in the tus, 


Caves of Arabia. Adonis, grown up, repaired to the 
Court of Byblos, in Phenicia, where he became the 


brighteſt Ornament, Here the Poets have given them- ( 
; | | = was 

ſelves Eye 

her 


(1) Met. I 10. | | rt 
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ſelves an unbounded Freedom. Venus, ſay they (a), 
became deſperately in love with the Youth, pre- 
ferr'd the Conqueſt of him to that of the Gods them- 
ſelves, and abandon'd the Manſions of Cythera, Ama- 
thus, and Paphos, to follow Adonis in the Foreſts of 
Mount Lebanus, where he uſed to go a Hunting. 


Mars, jealous of the Preference given by the God- 
deſs to that young Prince, in Revenge had Recourſe 


to the Aſſiſtance of Diana, who raiſed a Boar that 
deſtroyed Adonis. Venus, coming to the Knowledge 
of this ſad Accident, expreſſed all Demonſtrations of 
the deepeſt Sorrow : 

——— Pariterque ſinus, pariterque capillos 

Rupit, & indignis percuſſit peftora palmis (1 ). 
In the mean Time the young Prince deſcended into 
Pluto's Kingdom, and inflamed Proſerpine with the 


ſoft Paſſion. Venus aſcends to Heaven to procure 


his Return from her Father Jupiter; but the Goddeſs 
of Hell refuſed to give him back. The Father of 
the Gods, .puzzled with ſo nice an Affair, referred 
the Deciſion thereof to the Muſe Calliope, who hoped 
to ſatisfy the two Goddeſſes by delivering him up 
to them alternately : The Hours were ſent to Pluto 
to bring back Adonis; and from that time he con- 
tinued every Year ſix Months upon Earth with his 
beloved Venus, and fix Months in Hell. 

Here, no doubt, is a Fable full of Allegory ; and 


an Enigma, which one would be ſufficiently puzzled 


to explain in every Point; but we may eaſily ſee it 
is intermix*d with Hiſtory and Phyſiology : And 
this is what we ſhall endeavour to unravel as we go 
along. 
NM. le Clerc, after Selden and Marſham, having 
been more inclined to take this Fable from Phurn#u- 
ius, and other Mythologiſts, than from Ovid, relates 
e | and 


(4) There is another Tradition, which imports, that the Boar 
Was raiſed by 4þo/h, to be avenged of Venus, who had put out the 
Eyes of Erimanthus, the Son of that God, for making a Jeſt of 
her Gallantries. | | 
(1) Ovid. Met. Lib. 10. 
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and explains it thus (1): Cinnyrus, or Cinyras, the 
Grandfather of Adonis, having drunk one Day to 
exceſs, fell aſleep in an indecent Poſture. Mor, or 
Myrrha, his Daughter-in-law, Ammon's Wife, ac- 
companied with her Son Adonis, having ſeen him in 
this Poſture, apprized her Huſband of it: He, after 
Cinyras was become ſober, informed him of what 
had happened, which fo e him, that he 
poured out Imprecations on his Daughter: in- law, and 
his Grandſon. Here, without going any further, 
ſays M. le Clerc, is the Foundation of the pretended 
Inceſt of Myrrba, which Ovid ſpeaks of; the Poet 
having repreſented the indiſcreet Curioſity of that 
Princeſs, as a real Inceſt. Myrrba, loaded with her 
Father's Curſes, retired into Arabia, where ſhe abode 


for ſome time; and this again is what gave the ſame 


Poet occaſion to ſay, that this was the Country 
where ſhe was delivered of Adonis, becauſe that young 
Prince happened to be educated there. Some time 
after, continues M. le Clerc, Adonis, with Ammon 
his Father, and Myrrha his Mother, went into Egypt, 
where, upon Ammon's Death, that young Prince ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to the Improvement of that 
People ; taught them Agriculture, and enacted many 
excellent Laws concerning the Property of Lands. 
| Aſtarte, or J/is his Wife, was paſſionately fond of 
him; - and they lived together like a Lover and a 
Miſtreſs. Adonis having gone into Syria, was wound- 
ed in the Groin by a Boar, in the Foreſts of Mount 
Lebanus, where he had been Hunting. Aſtarte ap- 
prehending his Wound to be mortal, was ſo deeply 
affected with Grief, that People believed he was 
actually dead, and Egypt and Phenicia bewailed his 
Death : However he recovered, and their Mourning 
was turned into Ecſtaſy of Joy. To perpetuate the 
Memory of this Event, an annual Feſtival was in- 
ſtituted, during which, they firſt mourned for the 
Death-of Adonis, and then rejoiced as for his being 
again returned to Life. Adonis, according to the ſame 

„„ Author, 

(1) Bib. Univer. T. 3, | 
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Author, was killed in Battle; and his Wife procured 
his Deification. After the Death of Adonis, Aftarte 


8 Egypt with peaceful Sway, and acquired 


ivine Honours, The Egypiians, whole Theology 
was all ſymbolical, repreſented them both afterwards, 
under the Figure of an Ox, and of a Cow, to inform 
Poſterity that they had taught Agriculture, 

As to the Flight of Myrrba, which Ovid mentions, 
it means no more, fays M. le Clerc, but the Curſe 
which ſhe had brought upon herſelf, and her Retreat 
into Zgypt with her Huſhand ; and the Story of her 
Transformation into a Tree, owed its Riſe only to 
the equivocal Meaning of her Name Mor, which 
among the Arabians imported Myrrba. 

From this Explanation we ſee, that the learned 
Author, whom I have been abridging, was perſuaded 
that Adonis and Aarte were the fame as Oſiris and 
Vis; nor is he alone in this Opinion, which wants 
not ſome Probability: Lucian and Plutarch, among 
the Ancients, Selden, Marſbam and leveral others, 
among the Moderns, had advanced it before him. 
M. le Clerc brings ſeveral Arguments in Proof 
of his Opinion, which may be ſeen in the third 
Volume of his Bibliothegue Univerſelle. The chief 
of them are theſe : That while the Feſtival of Of, 
7is was celebrated in Egypt, another like to it uſed 
to be kept in Phenicia for Adonis, There was 
Mourning for them both as dead, and then re- 
joicing as though they had been riſen again: But 
what is ſtill more deciſive, we are aſſured by antient 
Authors, that the Egyptians, during the Celebration 
of their Feſtival, uſed to ſer down upon the Nile an 


oſier Baſket, wherein was a Letter, which, by the 
Courſe of the Waves, was conveyed to Phenicia, near 


Byblos, where it was no ſooner arrived, than the Peo- 


ple gave over their mourning for Adonis, and began 


to rejoice for his return to Life. The Feſtival muſt 
therefore have been the ſame ; and as there is no 
doubt but it was celebrated in Egypt in Honour of 


Ifis 
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Ths and Ofiris ; ſo we may conclude that the Syrians 


celebrated it for them too. | 

To theſe Proofs we may add, that Adonis and 
Aſtarte, among the Phenicians, were the Symbols of 
the Sun and Moon, as O/iris and Js were in Egypt; 
and that Aſtarte was repreſented upon Monuments, 
with a Cow's Head, or at leaſt with the Skin of 


that Animal, as Js was among the Egyptians : In 


fine, that in the Feſtivals of Adonis and Aſtarte, 


obſcene Emblems were carried in Proceſſion, as in 


thoſe of Oſiris and [/is., Theſe are the Arguments 
of thoſe who maintain this Opinion, ſet forth in 
their whole force. I am, however, perſuaded that 
thoſe four Perſonages are to be diſtinguiſh'd, of whom 
two reign'd in Egypt, and the other two in Phenicia, 
though both the one and the other became the 
Symbols of the Sun and Moon, upon account of 
the Bleſſings they had conferr*d upon their People. 
I am far from denying, that there was a great 
Affinity in Religion between two People, ſo near 
Neighbours, as the Egyptians and Phenicians ; but 
this Affinity proves not the Sameneſs of their Kings 
and Gods ; and if there are ſome Paſſages in their 
Hiſtory reſembling one another, there are likewiſe 
many more that are quite different: For, in ſhort, 
what is there in the Story of %s analogous to what 
we are told of Cinyras and his Inceſt; a Piece of 
Hiſtory plainly borrowed from what the Scripture tells 
us of Noah and his Son? Do we find in the Hiſtory 
of 1/is, that ſhe was oblig'd to fly from her Father's 
Wrath, and retire into Arabia, like Myrrha and 
Adonis? Beſides, all Antiquity agrees (a) that Oris 
was the Brother and Huſband of Js; and M. le Clerc 


is obliged to own that Adonis was only the Son of 


Aſtarte. Ofiris is lain by Typhon his Brother, in the 
manner that has been ſaid; Adonis is ſlain either by a 
Boar, 


(a) Cic. in the Paſſage quoted, Theocr. Id. 3. and Bion in the 
3 of Adonis, not to mention other ancient Authors who ſay 
e ſame. | 
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Boar, or in a Battle: fs collects the ſcattered Re- 
mains of her Huſband's Body, and erects ſepulchral 
Monuments to them in all the Places where ſhe finds 
them: Is any Thing parallel to this told of Aſtarte ? 
The Return of Adonis from Hell, was a ſymbolical 
Repreſentation of his Cure, as ſhall be ſaid after- 
wards: That of Oſiris ſignify'd nothing elſe but 
that an Ox had appeared with Marks like the one that 
was drowned. In Egypt the Rejoicing is at finding 
again a young Bull, diſtinguiſh*d by certain Marks : 
In Phenicia it is becauſe Adonis, whom they believed 


dead, is really cured by means of Cocytus the Phy- 


ſician (a). Adonis, according to Fupiter's Decree, 
remains ſix Months in Hell with Proſerpine, and ſix 


Months upon Earth with Venus; nothing like this is 


related by the Egyptians concerning their Oſiris. Venus 
could not be one Moment ſeparate from her beloved 
Adonis: Ofiris left is to go into the Indies, and 
ſeveral other Countries. JU/s and Oſiris reign'd in 
Egypt, as all the World allow); Aftarte, Adonis, and 
his Grandfather Cinyras, were Kings of Phenicia, the 
Capital whereof, according to Strabo and Lucian, 
was Byblos, where theſe two Authors ſay the Events 


happened that are the Subject of this Hiſtory. In 


fine, the one was a warlike conquering Prince, the 
other a peaceful King, who delighted only in Hunt- 

ing. But what I am going to ſay of the Worſhip 
paid to Adonis and Aſtarte, compared with that of 


Lis and Ofiris, will prove yet more convincingly that 


they were different from one another. | 
Though I have treated this Subject in a particular 
Diſſertation (), yet I hope the Reader will not be 
ill- pleaſed to find here an Abſtract of it. Ly 
Adonis was paſſionately fond of the Chace; and ashe 
was one Day hunting in the Foreſts of Mount Lebanus, 


a Boar wounded him in the Groin ; the News were 
quickly brought to Aſtarte of the Death of that 
Prince: Her Affliction, upon this Occaſion, was 


ine - 
(4) See the Sequel of this Hiſtory. 25 
(5) See the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lertres, Fom. 11. 
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inexpreſſible, as has been ſaid: She filPd the whole 
City with her Complaints and Groans, and all her 
Kingdom went into Mourning, In order to im- 
mortalize the Memory of that Prince, and in ſome 
fort to ſooth the Anguiſh of the Queen, divine Ho- 
nours and ſolemn Feſtivals were inſtituted to Adonis: 


This was the ordinary Reſource of Flatterers, and 


moſt of the Gods of Antiquity are owing to Mens 
officious Zeal to honour the Dead, in ſervile Com- 
plaiſance to the Living. | 

There was, according to Lycian, a River near 
Byblos, that bore the Name of Adonis; there, un- 
doubtedly it was, they waſh'd the Wound of that 


Prince; and as its Streams were ſtained red by the 


Sand blown into it from Mount Lebanus, at a certain 
Seaſon of the Year, as Lucian learned from an In- 


habitant of the Country, hence People were induced 


to believe, that this Change proceeded from the 


Blood of Adonis; and they even choſe that Seaſon 


of the Year for celebrating his Feſtivals. Firſt of 


all, the whole City went into Mourning, and gave 
publick Signs of Grief and Affliction: Nothing all 


around was heard but Groans and Lamentations ; 
the Women who miniſtered in this Piece of Wor- 


| ſhip, were obliged to ſhave their Heads, and to beat 


their Breaſts, running through the Streets; and ſuch 


was the Impiety of that ſuperſtitious Uſage, that 
thoſe who would not join in the' Ceremony, were 
_ obliged to proſtitute themſelves for a whole Day (1), 

and to apply what Money they earned by that in- 
famous Trade, to the Service of the new God. On 
the laſt Day of the Feſtival, their Mourning was 


turned into Joy, and every one made merry as if 
Adonis had riſen to Life. The firſt Part of this 


Solemnity was called *Apariouis, the Diſappearance, 


during which they mourned, or bewailed the Prince's 
Death ; and the ſecond, tvg#o15, the Diſcovery, when 


: | This 
(i) Lucian, Loet Cit.” YE 
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This Ceremony continued eight Days, and was 
celebrated at the ſame Time in Lower Egypt. Lu- 
RH cian (1) obſerves, upon this Occaſion, a Thing very 
- 


ſingular, whereof he himſelf was an Eye-witneſs; 
namely, That the Egyptians expoſed upon the Sea a 


" | Baſket of Offer (a), which being carried by a fa- 
- MF vourable Wind, arrived of it ſelf upon the Coaſts of 
4 = Phenicia, where the Women of Byblos, who waited 
5 for it with Impatience, carry'd it into the City; and 
then it was that the publick Sorrow ended, and the 


Feſtival was concluded with Tranſports of univerſal 

Toy. Simulatione luctus peratta, ſays Macrobius, cele- 

= vratur letitie exordium (2). 

| This Circumſtance has not been omitted by the 
Z Sacred Writers, ſince, according to Procopius of 


in Gaza (3), and S. Cyril (4), we are thus to under- 
1  ftand that Paſſage in J/aiah, where it is ſaid, Mittens 
d ber mare legatos, & in vaſis junceis per ſuperficiem- 
he aquarum. The ſeventy Interpreters, who were them- 


ſclves at Alexandria, and conſequently muſt have 
been well informed about this Fact, leave no room 
to doubt of it; they even add, as St. Cyril remarks, 
that there were to be Letters in that ſmall - Veſſel, 
which they call Emiroazs HA,, 
The Worſhip of Adonis was not confined to Syria, 
but ſpread it ſelf very ſoon into the neighbouring 
Countries. Theocritus (5) deſcribes the Ladies of 
| Syracuſe, embarking for Alexandria, where they were 
to keep the Feſtival in honour of Adonis. Nothing 
was ſo noble and grand as the Apparatus of this 
Ceremony, Arſinoe, the Siſter and Wife of Plolomy 
Philadelphus, bore the Statue of Adonis herſelf. She 
was accompanied with the Women of greateſt Di- 
ſtinction in the City, holding in their Hands Baſkets 
full of Cakes, Boxes of Perfumes, Flowers, _— 
| | 0 


(1) Loc. Cit. | 
(a) Lucian thinks it was made of that Wood which they made 
| uſe of in the Compoſition of Paper, and he calls it zeqd4any 
RO > 
. (2) Sat. Lib. 2. cap. 2. (3) In If. cap. 18. (4) Ibid. 
This 65) 1d. 15. a by ; 
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of Trees, and all ſorts of Fruits. The Solemnity 
was cloſed by other Ladies, bearing rich Carpets, 


whereon were two Beds, embroider'd with Gold and 


Silver, the one for Venus, the other for Adonis. 
Then was exhibited the Statue of that young Prince, 
with a ghaſtly Paleneſs in his Looks, which yet did 
not quite deface the Charms that had rendered him 
ſo amiable. The Proceſſion march'd in this manner 
along the Sea Coaſts, to the Sound of Trumpets, and 
all Sorts of Inſtruments, that accompanied the Voices 
of Muſicians, The ſame Ceremony was diffuſed 
throughout all Aſ[yria, as we are informed by Macro- 
bius (1), Inſpecta religioneAſſyriorum, apud quos Veneris 
Archiditis & Adonidis maxima olim veneratio viguit, 
Tiis undoubtedly to the fame Feſtival celebrated 
at Babylon, that the Prophet Baruch alludes (2), when 
he ſays, The Prieſts of that City ſat in their Temples with 
their Heads uncovered and ſhaved, their Veſtments 
torn, and mourning as at a Feaſt for the Dead. The 
Interpreters of Scripture are perſuaded that Maſes, 
when he forbids the Maelites to ſhave their Heads 


for the dead (3), is alluding to the Mourning and 


Feſtivals of Adonis ; and that in the Counſel which 
Balaam gives to Balac, King of the Moabites, to 
entice the Hebrews to the Feſtivals of his Gods, 
wherein, after the Feaſt, all ſorts of Diſorders were 
committed without controul, he has an Eye to thoſe 
of the ſame God, whoſe Worſhip was propagated to 
the Dominions of that Prince. This Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (4) tells us of the City Antioch in particular. 
Evenerat autem iiſdem diebus, annuo curſu Adonia ritu 
veteri celebrari; and that Author ſhews at the ſame 
time, that the Ceremonies practiced in that City, were 
the ſame as thoſe at the Funerals of Perſons of Di- 
ſtinction, comparing the Funeral Pomp of a young 
Prince ſlain in a Combat, to that of the Feſtival of 
Adonis, which the Women celebrated with ſo many 

Tears, and heavy Lamentations. 
Fudea 


I. 1. . 21. (2 Chap. vi. 30, 31. Le ws. 
(4) Lib 19. 22. ) Chap. vi. 30, 31. (3) L 
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Judea was too near Afſyria and Egypt, and the 
Jews had too ſtrong a Biaſs towards ſtrange Super- 
ſtitions, not to have celebrated the Feſtivals of this 
falſe Divinity in their turn. The Prophet Ezekiel (1), 
in one of thoſe divine Tranſports, wherein God re- 
vealed to him the Abominations of Mael, ſaw, near 
the Gate of the Temple that faced to the North, 


the Women fitting and mourning for Thammus (a). 


As to the Signification of this Name, Interpreters are 
divided, and the Rabbins have vented a thouſand 
ridiculous Fables upon this Occaſion; but we ought 
to rely upon the Authority of St. Ferom, and ſome 
other Fathers of the Church, who have render'd the 
Word Thammus by that of Adonis, & ecce ſellebant 
ibi mulieres plangentes Adonidem, and were of Opinion, 
with a great deal of Reaſon, that thoſe Women of 
Judea mourned the Death of that Prince, and cele- 
brated his Feſtival much the ſame way as the neigh- 
bouring Nations, of whom we have been ſpeaking. 
The Author of the Chronicle of Alexandria confirms 
this Sentiment, tranſlating the fame Word by that 
of Adonis. J 5 

To know now why the Prophet calls Adonis, am- 


mus, is no eaſy Matter. However, I ſhall offer 


two Reaſons for it; the firſt, that Adonis having been 
taken for the Sun, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards, the 
ſacred Text has given him the Name of the Month 
when that Luminary entring into the Sign of Cancer, 
diffuſes Heat and Fruitfulneſs over our Hemiſphere, 
which happens in the Month of Zune, called Thammas 


; by the Hebrews 3 and what proves this Conjecture to 


be not without Foundation, the Zewifh Aſtronomers 
named the Entrance of the Sun into that Sign, Tecupha 
Thammaus, Periodus Tammus : The ſecond is fetch'd 
from the Tradition of 4doni;'s having been lain in 
the Month of June, as we learn from St. Ferom (2), 
Which, according to that learned Father of the Church, 

3 | wig 

(1) Chap. 8. 2 


( a) The Septuagint calls him Thammes. 
(2) Comm. in Exzek. ; | 
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was the Reaſon of giving that Name to the Prince 
wie are now ſpeaking of: Quia tamen Menſe Funio 
Amaſius Veneris, pulcherrimus Fuvenis, occiſus, eundem 
Junium Menſem eodem appellant Nomine, & anniver- 
ſariam ei celebrant Solemnitatem. This Reaſon to 
me appears the beſt, becauſe I am perſuaded that 
the Ground of the Fables, and of the Ceremonies 
of the pagan Religion, was for the moſt Part hiſto- 
rical, and that Allegories were only introduced af- 


the Prieſts. . 

From Syria and Paleſtine, the Worſhip of Adonis 
was propagated to Per/ia, to the Ifland of Cyprus, 
and at Length to Greece, eſpecially to Athens, where 
the Feſtival of Adonis was celebrated with a great 
deal of Magnificence; for which my Diſſertation may 
be conſulted. | 

When the Time of the Feſtival of Adonis was come, 
they took care, as Plutarch remarks, to place in ſe- 
veral Quarters of the City, Repreſentations of dead 


Bodies, reſeinbling a young Man who had died in | 
the Flower of his Age. Then came Women dreſ- | 
ſed in mourning Robes, and carried them off to ce- 
lebrate their funeral Rites, weeping and ſinging dole- | 
ful Songs expreſſive of their Affliction. Their Tears | 
were accompany'd with Shrieks and Groans, as we 
are told by Ariſtophanes and Bion; all which Ovid ex- 


preſſes very bappily (1) 
+ + © © » » Luftus Monumenta manebunt 
Semper, Adoni, mei; repetitaque Mortis Imago 
Annua plangoris peraget ſimulamina noſtri. 


Plutarch adds farther, that the Days whereon this 
Feſtival was celebrated, were reputed unlucky, and | 


that the Albenian Fleet's ſetting fail at that Seaſon 
for Sicily, was taken for a bad Omen; and Ammia- 


nus Marcellinus makes the ſame Remark upon Julian, 
the Emperor's Entrance into the City Antioch. } 
Et viſum eſt Triſte, quod amplam Urbem, Principum | 
Domicilium, introeunte Imperatore nunc primum, ulu-| 


labile, 


(1) Met. I. 10. 725. 


terwards, to Support the Ignorance or Avarice of | 
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labiles undique planus & Iugubres ſonitus audie- 
bantur. | „ "I, 

We find among the other Ceremonies of the Feſ- 
tival of Adonis, that they carried Corn in earthen 
Veſſels which they had ſowed there, together with 


Flowers, ſpringing Graſs, Fruits, young Trees and 
| Lettices. Suidas, Heſychius (1) and Theophraſtus (2), 


inform us of theſe Circumſtances, and add, that at 
the End of the Ceremony, they went and threw thoſe 
portable Gardens, either into a Fountain, or into the 
Sea, when they were near it, as is remark*d by 
Euſtathins (3) and the Scholiaſt on Theocritns (4). 
This was a Kind of Sacrifice which they made to 
Adonis, as we learn from Heſychius. 

For what remains, *tis eaſy to account for theſe 


= Ceremonies : They carry'd an Alluſion to the Cir- 


cumſtanees of the Life and Death of Adonis, and I 
know not why they ſhould be thought a Myſtery. 
The ſprouting Graſs, the new ſprung Corn which 
ſoon withered, were Emblems of that Prince's having 


died in the Flower of his Age, and that he had been 


mowed down by the cruel Hand of Death, like a 
young and tender Plant, e 

I have ſaid they carried Lettices at the ſame Feſ- 
tival z for which Uſage the Ancients have aſſigned 
various Reaſons. Some alledge it was owing to 
a Tradition, that Venus had concealed her dear Adonis 
among Lettices after his Wound, as we learn from 


Heſychius. We have even a Fragment of Eubulus, 


preſerved to us by Atheneus (5) which gives the ſame 
Reaſon of it. Don't ſerve me with Lettices, ſays 
<< one of the Speakers to a Woman, for they ſay Venus 
© concealed her dear Lover after his Death amon 

Lettices.“ And the ſame Author calls that vegetable 


te Food of the dead. Nicander of Colophon, as may 


be ſeen in the ſame Atheneus (6) was alſo of this O- 
pinion, ſince in relating how Adonis, to eſcape the 
C2 | Boar 


(1) In Aq, xt. (2) Hiſ. plan. I. 6. c. 7. 
(3) Upon the 10. of the II'ad. 5 
(40 Loc. cit. (5) Lib. 2. (6) Loc. eit. 
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Boar that purſued him, had concealed himſelf behind 
a Plant which the Cyprians called Brentim; he has 
tranſlated this barbarous Word by that of Lettice. 
M. le Clerc happily corrects that Author, alledging (1) 
it ought to be read Bigarr, a Word which in the 


Phenician Language ſignifies a Fir-tree, a more ſe- 
cure Sanctuary to ſhelter Adonis than Lettices which 


Ovid ſeems to infinuate in theſe Verſes : 
. Trepidumque & tuta petentem 
Trux aper inſequitur (2). 
Nothing further remains for finiſhing the Expla. 
nation of all the Circumſtances of the Worſhip of 


Adonis, but to examine the Reaſon why in his Feſtt- 


vals they uſed to make Joy ſucceed to Sorrow, 
Phur nutus, Lactantius (3) Macrobius (4) and ſome 
others, have attempted to prove, that Adonis being 
no other than the Sun, the Myſteries celebrated to 
his Honour, ought to be referred to that Lumi— 

nary ; fo that the Death of Adonis, according to them, 
denoted the Sun's Diſtance in the Winter Time; as 


the Joy for his being riſen again figured the Return 


of that Luminary, which having travelled thro* the 
ſouthern Signs, and deſcended, as we may ſay, into 
the Kingdom of Pluto, ſignified by the Pole that is 
oppoſite to us, returned at the End of ſix Months 
towards thoſe of the North, and brought back 
Mirth and Gaiety with the fine Days. 

Theſe Authors add that this was the Reaſon of 
its being happily imagined that Proſerpine would needs 
detain Adonis with whom ſhe was enamoured (5), and 
that Venus being defirous likewiſe to have him in her 

Poſſeſſion, Jupiter had referred the Deciſion of the 
Controverſy to Calliope, as has been ſaid. They ad- 


ded that a Boar had cauſed the Death of Adonis, be- 


cauſe that Animal is the Symbol of the Winter, as 


we are told by e (6) Hyems veluti vulnus 


of 


(2) Loc. cit. 714. 
. e. 2. 
(6) Loc. cit. 


(1) Bib. Univ. T. 3. 
(3) De Diis & Mundo. 
(5) Hus. Poet. Aſtron. 
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eſt Solis, que & Lucem ejus nobis minuit & calorem, 
quod utrumque Animantibus accidit Morte. 

Others alledge that Adonis denoted the Grain, 
which is lodged for ſix Months in the Bowels of the 
Earth, as if it were in the Arms of Proſerpine, who 
is the Goddeſs thereof; whence it came to viſit its 
dear Venus, when it began to grow. 

But is not this to allow too great Refinement to 
the firſt Inventors of the Ceremonies and Feſtivals, 
who had no other Aim but to perpetuate the Memory 
of Events which had given Riſe to them? Does the 
Sun deſcend to the infernal Regions, becauſe he is 
at ſome Diſtance during the Winter? Does he aban- 
don Men, eſpecially in Syria and Phenicia where the 


Winters are ſo ſhort, and ſometimes more ſupporta- 


ble than the Summers? Had they been_ Laplanders 
or Siberians who inſtituted that Feſtival, we might 
indeed think the total Abſence of the Sun had led 
them to it; but this we can never believe of the 
Inhabitants of Syria, who always enjoy a ſerene Sky, 
and where the Inequality of Days 1s not even very 
conſiderable. Beſides, were this Hypotheſis true, the 
Feſtivals of Adonis ought to have been celebrated at 
different Times of the Year, and at ſix Months di- 
ſtance from one another; whereas they were celebrated 
anly once a Year, and in a Month remote from the 
two Equinoxes, which would have better denoted the 


preciſe Time when the Sun begins to withdraw, or 


to approach our Pole. 
I am therefore more inclin'd to think, that the 


Foundation of this double Ceremony, was built up- 


on the Tradition, that Adonis did not die of the 
Wound he received upon Mount Lebanus, but was 
cured by Cocytus the Phyſician contrary to all Pro- 
bability. For 'tis in this Senſe that Pfolomy, the Son 
of Epheſtion, underſtands a Greet Verſe of Eupborion's 
Hyacinth, which ſays, that Phyſician alone, the Diſ- 
ciple of Chiron, waſhed the Wound of Adonis; that 
is to ſay, he alone was employed in fo difficult a 
Cure: Otherwiſe this Verſe would have no rational 

C3 Meaning. 
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Meaning. This Caſe was looked upon as a Kind of 
Miracle, and in their Tranſports of Joy, no doubt 
they would ſay the Prince was reſtored to Life, that 
he was come back from Hell and the Grave; me- 
taphorical Expreſſions common enough on ſuch Oc- 
caſions. | 2 

Tis true, moſt of the Ancients, eſpecially the La- 
tins, were of Opinion that Adonis died of his Wound 
(1); but ſome Greek Authors inform us that he did 
not die of it, which however they have expreſſed 
in a poetical Manner, ſaying, as we may fee in 
Theacritus, (2) that the Hours brought back Adonis 
from Acheron, after he had dwelt there twelve 
Months ; which undoubtedly imports, that that Prince 
recovered only at a Year's End, and that the Hours, 
that is the Times and Seaſons, for this is the proper 
Signification of the Name given by the Greeks to 
thoſe Goddeſſes, gave him back at Length to his be- 
loved Venus: And tho? we don't take the Verſes of 
Theocritus in this Senſe, the Syſtem of the Mytholo- 
giſts muſt ſtill fall to the Ground, ſince it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Idea of the Sun's dividing his Influ- 
ences equally to the two Hemiſpheres, by making 
Adonis remain a Year with Proſerpine, that is, 
in plain Language, in the Arms of Death. Thus 
to return to our Hypotheſis, we may with good Rea- 
ſon believe, that Venus Grief, upon the firſt News 
of the Wound of Adonis, was ſo great that the Re- 
port ſpread thro? all Phenicia of that Prince's being 
dead. They mourn'd for him as ſuch, while he was 
in Danger, nor did they begin to rejoice till he 
was perfectly recovered : Of which double Circum- 
ſtance the Memory was preſerved in the two Parts 


of the Ceremony inſtituted upon that Occaſion : For 


we know that great Events gave Riſe to the Inſtitu- 
tion of Feſtivals, as we learn bath from ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory. | 

But if any be tenacious of the Opinion that Adonis 
died of his Wound, I fhall Account for that Joy 


(1) Ovid. Hygin. Sr. (2) Idyll. 15. 


which 
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which ſucceeded: the Mourning on the Jaſt Day of 
the Feſtival, by ſaving it imported that that Prince 
was promoted to divine Honours, and left no longer 
any Room for Sorrow, but that having monrned 
his Death, they were now to rejoice at his Deifica- 
tion. The Prieſts, who would not have found their 
Account in a Tradition importing that the God whom 
they ſerved was ſubject to Death, made it their Bu- 
ſineſs afterwards to conceal the original-thereof from 
the People, and invented the allegorical Explicati- 
ons which I have been refuting. 

I grant there are Authors who contend that the 
Worſhip of Adonis had a Reference to the Sun, 
whoſe Symbol he was become; but as 'tis my De- 
ſign to trace the Fable back to its Source, I can 
find nothing in it but the Monuments which Love 
and Gratitude had conſecrated to the Honour of a 
beloved Prince. 

Ovid elegantly deſcribes this Feſtival of Adonis (1), 
and his Transformation into a Flower. Venus, dif- 
conſolate for the Death of her Paramour, thus ad- 
dreſſes herſelf ro cruel Deſtiny : * No, my dear 
« Adonis ſhall not be wholly ſubjected to thy Power; 
* Poſterity ſhall at leaſt preſerve an eternal Monu- 
* ment of his Diſaſture, and my Diſtreſs. The 
„ Feſtival that ſhall be celebrated yearly in Memoz 
* ry of ſo diſmal] an Accident, ſhall continually keep 
up the Remembrance of my Griet whereof he is 
<* the Cauſe, and from the Blood of my darling 
„ Youth ſhall ſpring a Flower. After this Speech 
* ſhe poured Nectar upon the Blood that flowed 
* from the Wound of Adonis . . . . . In leſs than 
* an Hour, there ſprung from thence a erimſon Flow 
er, like that of the Pomegranate. This Flower 
< 1s ſhort lived, ſince the ſame Winds, whence 


i it derives its Name, ſoon blow it away”. 


Ti eaſy to ſee that the feigned Original of this 
Flower 1s an Epiſode invented for adorning the Hiſ- 
tory. This Flower, according to Pliny, was the 

C 4 Anemone, 


(1) Met. I. 10. v. 725. 
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Anemone, ſo called becauſe it is the Wind, «vipos 
that makes it blow: Which the Latin Poet hap- 
pily expreſſes in this ſingle Verſe : 

Excutiunt tidem, qui preftant nomina Venti. | 

After the Death of Adonis, Aſtarte, having go- 
verned the Kingdom with a great deal of Mildneſs 
and Equity, was deify*d and honour'd with a partt- 
cular Worſhip as he had been before. This Wor- 
ſhip at firſt was pure enough; but it was blended 
afterwards with infamous Rites, which I have no 
Mind to deſcribe. This Goddeſs was chiefly wor- 
ſhip*d in the ſacred Groves, which holy Writ calls 
Ajerim, as has been ſaid; and S. Ferom always ren- 
ders that Word, by Priapus, to denote the Abuſes 
that were committed there. 

Beſides the ſacred Groves, this Goddeſs had her 
Temples. Herodotus (1) mentions that of Aſcalon, 
which was dedicated to her, being, according to that 
Author, the moſt ancient of her Temples. She had 
others likewiſe in the Iſlands of Cyprus and Cythera, 
and doubtleſs in many other Places. | 

Aſtarte having became the Symbol of the Moon, 
as Adonis was of the Sun, the inſpired Writings join 
always the Worſhip of Baal, who repreſented that 
Luminary, with that of 4ftaroth or Aſtarte. 
ITI ſhew in a few Words, to what Exceſs their 

_ Superſtition towards theſe two Idols was carried, it 
ſuffices to mention that Ahab had four Hundred and 
fifty Prophets, or Prieſts of Baal, and that Fezebel 


his Spouſe, who introduced into 1/-ael the Worſhip | 


of Aſera or of Aſtarte, had four Hundred belong- 
ing to that Goddeſs (2), whoſe high Prieſt was her 
Father Hobal the King of Tyre, as we learn from 
Menander of Epheſus quoted by Foſephus (3). 

We may further Remark that the Groves conſe- 
crated to this Divinity, were always near the Temples 
of Baal, and while bloody Sacrifices were offered 
to him, and even human Victims, ſhe was preſented 
| with 
1) Lib. 1. 2) 1 King. xviii. 19. 

8 Contra App. 8 F d 


* 
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with nothing but cakes, Liquors and Perfumes z but 
in Honour to her they abandom'd themſelves to the 
vileſt Proſtitutions, in Tents made on purpoſe, or 
in Caverns that were in her conſecrated Groves. 
The Worſhipers of this falſe Divinity, cauſed the 
Figure of a Tree to be imprinted upon their Fleſh, 
and were therefore called Dendrophori, Tree-bearers ; 
which wonderfully agrees to what the ſacred Scrip- 
ture ſays of Aſtaroth, whoſe Name Aſera, given her 
by the Prophets, ſignifies Trees, or a Grove. 
It was uſual likewiſe to ſet up Tables to her 
upon the Tops of Houſes, at the Gates, or in the 
Veſtibles, as alſo in the Croſs-Streets ; and on the 
firſt Day of each Moon, a Supper was prepared 
for the Goddeſs; and this, by the by, is what the 
Greeks called the Supper of Hecate; the ſame Re- 


paſts were prepared for Adonis. 


The Manner of repreſenting theſe two Divinities 
was different, according to the Places which had 
adopted their Worſhip; and ſometimes Baal, or 
the Sun, was dreſſed like a Woman, while Afarte 
or the Moon appeared armed and with a Beard; 
but more frequently under the Figure of a Woman 
having for her Head-dreſs, an Ox's Head with the 
Horns, either to denote her Royalty, as Porphyry 
has it in Euſebius (1), or to repreſent the Creſcent 
of the Moon, juſt as s in Egypt who was the Sym- 
bol of the ſame Planet (2). 8 
Macrobius (3) gives us the Deſcription of the 
Venus Architis, who was worſhip'd upon Mount 
Lebanus. She was, according to him, in the Poſ- 


ture of a diſconſolate and afflicted Woman, - having 


her Head covered and leaning upon her left Hand, 
inſomuch that you would have thought you ſaw her 
Tears flowing; a lively and expreſſive Image of 
the Diſtreſs in which Aſtarte was upon the firſt News 
of Adonis's being wounded, In Fine, the my 

| 8 


ti L. 1. e. ul, (2) Herod L. 2z. c. 41. 


(3) dat. L. 1, c. 41. 
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of the City Tyre (a) ſtruck in Honour of Demetrius, 
the ſecond King of Syria, repreſent Aſtarte, or 
the Tyrian Venus, drefled in a long Habit, 
over which ſhe wears a Mantle tuck*d up on the left 
Arm. She has one Hand ſtretch'd forth, as it were 
commanding with Authority, while with the other 
ſhe holds a crooked Staff made in Form of a Croſs. 
Among the Flowers, the Roſe was conſecrated to 
her, becauſe it had been tinged with the Blood of 
Adonis, whom one of its Thorns had prick' d. They 
added that this Flower, formerly white, had become 
red from that Moment, as we ſee in Ovid (1). | 
We ſhall cloſe this Article with one or two Re- 
marks. Firſt, That the celeſtial Goddeſs whom 
Sanchoniathon, and after him Porphyry, calls Baltis (2), 
the Miſtreſs or Queen; the Venus of Aſcalon ; the 
Ailat of the Arabians ; the Iſis of the Egyptians, all 
repreſented the Moon, among the various Nations 
which adored that Planet, whoſe Worſhip was very 
much propagated thro' the Eaſt. Secondly, That poſ- 
ſibly Aſtarte, or Venus, the ſame whom the Greeks 
ſtiled Venus Urania or celeſtial, repreſented the Planet 
of that Name : But *tis certain from Herodotus, and 
other Ancients, that ſhe was moſt frequently taken 
for the Moon, or, which is the ſame Thing, for 
the Queen of Heaven. Thirdly, That the Name of 
Adonis, which is much the ſame with that of Adonai, 
or Kugzos, the Lord, which was given to that ſame 
Prince, are all of them applicable to the Sun, who 
is as Maſter and Lord of Heaven. Fourthly, That 
with Reſpect to Adonis and Aſtarte, as well as 1/is and 
O/iris, we muſt always diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Divi- 
nities, Gods animated, and Gods natural. To the 
former Claſs belong the Kings of Egypt and Phent- 
cia, who by their Virtues acquired divine Honours: 
To the latter, the Sun, the Moon and the Stars; 
whoſe Worſhip, prior to that of the great Perſon- 
d ages, 


9, See Yaillant's Hiſtory of the Kings of Syria, p. 272, and 
273- „ | 
(1) Met, L. ro. (z) Ap. Eul. prep. L. 1. c. 10. 
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ages, has been confounded with that which was af- 
cribed to them; either from a Belief that their Souls 
after” Death had choſen thoſe Luminaries for their Re- 
ſidence; or for ſome other Reaſon, which we know 
not. This Diſtinction, ſo neceſſary in the preſent 


Subject, is the Foundation of Mythology, with- _ 


out which it would be quite unintelligible 3 for I 
reckon none will deny that the four Perſons I ſpeak, 
of had a real Exiſtence, fince Hiſtory ſpeaks of their 
Birth, their Actions, their Death, and fixes the. 
Place of their Abode; nor that they were deify'd 


and honoured with a particular Worſhip ; far leſs. 


that, in that Worſhip, Circumſtances occur, which 
can only refer to the Sun, the Moon and other Pla- 
nets. . 25 
Aſtarte in Proceſs of Time was ſtiled the A 
Hrian Funo, as we are aſſured by Lucian (1); but 
according to that Author, this was not her Name, 
nor was it given her till the Time when they began 
to celebrate the high Myſteries in her Honour. We 
learn from the ſame Author, that of all the Towns 
in Syria, Hierapolis, or the ſacred City, was that 
wherein Aſtarte was moſt honoured: And as he 
was a Native of Syria, and advances nothing, as he 
ſays himſelf at the Beginning of his curious and learn- 

ed Treatiſe upon that Goddeſs, but what he had 
either ſeen or learned from her Prieſts, his Authority 
here ought to be of great Weight. Of all the Tem- 
„ ples of Syria, ſays he, the moſt celebrated, and 
<< moſt auguſt one, is what belongs to that City: 
<< For beſides the Works of great Value, and 
the Offerings which are there in great Number, 
there are Marks of a Divinity who preſides there. 
<© There you ſee the Statues ſweat, move themſelves, 
deliver Oracles; and there Sounds are frequently 
heard, while the Gates are ſhut: it is alſo the 
„ richeſt of any that I have been acquainted with.” 
After having, delivered the various Opinions a- 
bout the Founder of that ſtately Temple he thus pro- 
_—_— 


(1) De Dea Hria. 
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ceeds to the Deſcription of it. It fronts, ſays he, 
©< to the Faſt, and riſes two Toiſes (a) above 
©< the Ground, whereon it ſtands, and the Aſ- 
& cent to it, is by a Stone Stair. Firſt, There is 
* a grand Portico of an admirable Structure. The 
% Gates of the Temple are of Gold, as is alſo the 
* Roof, not to mention the Inſide which ſhines 
& all around with the ſame Metal. The Edifice is 
* divided into two Parts, the one whereof is for the 
« Sanctuary, and is higher than the other; but 
* none are permitted to enter thither except the 
& Prieſts, and but the Chief of them too. In this 
& Sanctuary are two golden Statues; the one of 
* Fupiter ſupported by Oxen; the other of Juno, 
* by Lions: The laſt is a Kind of Pantheon, that 
ce bears the Symbols of ſeveral other Goddeſſes (1), 
& and holds in one Hand a Sceptre, and in the other 
« Diſtaff, the Head encircled with Rays, and 
& crown'd with Turrets. In the ſame Temple are 
&* likewiſe to be ſeen ſeveral other Statues, of Apol- 
&« 7%, Atlas, Mercury, Lucina, 8c.” | 
Such, according to Lucian, was the Inſide of 
the Temple. On the Outſide was a large Altar 
* of Braſs, accompanied with ſeveral Statues made 
6 by the beſt Maſters. There were upwards of 
« 300 Prieſts, employed in nothing but the Care 
of the Sacrifices, beſides Numbers of other ſub- 
e altern Miniſters. The Prieſts were cloathed in 
„ White, and the high Priefts in Purple, with a 
& Tiara (5) of Gold. Sacrifices were offered in 
e this Temple twice a Day; and there were feſtival 
< Days when Sacrifices were offered with more So- 
„ lemnity than on ordinary Days.“ | 
I ſhall ſubjoin two Reflexions to what I have 
now quoted from Lucian. The firſt, that the Tem- 
le he deſcribes was not the ancient one, which, as 
he ſays himſelf, Time had deſtroyed ; but that which 
| had 
(1) Of Minerva, Venus, the Moon, Rhea, Diana, Nemsfis and 
the Deſtinies. | 


(a) About twelve Feet. 
(5) Like the Pope's Triple Crown. 
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had been built by Stratonice, the ſame whom Antio- 
chus reſigned to his Son who was deeply in Love 
with her: Accordingly it bore all the Marks of a 
Temple built by the Greeks, ſince it had in it the 

| Statues of Jupiter, Funo, and the other Gods of 
Greece. | 1 

A ſecond Remark is, that it appears evidently, 
both from the Conſtruction of the Temple, and 
from the Service of the Goddeſs who was worſhip'd 
in it, that they had borrowed many Things from that 
of Solomon. For Firſt, that of Syria was divided into 
two Parts, the one of them the Temple properly ſo 
called; the other the Sanctuary, whither none but 
the chief Prieſts were permitted to enter: And we 
know that the High Prieſt alone had Permiſſion 
to enter once a Year into what was called the San#a 
Sanctorum. Secondly, Each of theſe Temples was en- 
compaſs'd with two Courts. Thirdly, There was at 
the Gate of either of them a brazen Altar. Fourthly, 
The Miniſters of the Syrian Goddeſs were divided 
into two Orders, namely the High Prieſt, and the 
Prieſts; it was the ſame at Feruſalem. The Prieſts 
of Hierapolis were cloath'd in White, and the High 
Prieſt in Purple with a Tiara of Gold; ſuch was 
alſo the Habit of the ZFewi/h Prieſts, Fifthly, Lucian 
adds that beſides theſe Prieſts, there was in the 
Temple of the Syrian Goddeſs a Multitude of other 
Miniſters who ſerved in the Ceremonies, and a vaſt 
Number of others who played upon Flutes and ſeve- 
ral other Inſtruments; theſe were the Functions of the 
Levites,, who ſerved the Prieſts, ſung, and blew the 
Trumpet in Time of the Sacrifices. Sixthly, Sacrifices 
were offered twice a Day at Hierapolis, Evening 
and Morning; it was the ſame at Feruſalem. Seventhly, 
In the Ceremony of one of the Feſtivals of Hiera- 
polis, they uſed to draw Water from the Sea, to 
pour it out in the Temple, in Honour of the 
Goddeſs ; and what was this but an Imitation of that 
Effuſion of Water at Jeruſalem as was the Cuſtom 
at the Feaſt of Tabernacles? Eighthly, According 
ro 
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30 MyTroLocy and Fazues Book VII. 


to Lucian, the Animals ſacrificed in the Temple of 


Hierapolis, were the Ox, the Sheep and the Goat, 


but no Swine were to be offered there ; *tis plain 
that this Uſage was taken from the Jets, who f 

ficed no four footed Animals, but thoſe now menti- 
oned. Ninthly, The greateſt Feſtival of Hierapolis, 


according to the ſame Author, happened in the Spring, 


and they who joined in it ſacrificed a Sheep, dreſs'd 
and ate it: They did not offer it in the Temple, 
but after having preſented it at the Altar and made 
Libations, they brought it Home to their own Hou- 
ſes, where after ſome Prayers they offered it up in 
Sacrifice : Nothing ſure bears a greater Reſemblance 
to the Feaſt of the Paſſover, which was alſo celebrated 
in the Spring Time. Tenthly, There was at Hiera- 
polis, ſays the fame Author, another Sort of Sacrifice, 
where the Victim was crown'd, then let looſe, 


and it threw itſelf down from the Top of the | 


Rock, whereon the Temple was built : This, no 
Doubt, is an Imitation of the Feaſt of Atonement, 
on which Day they carried the Goat Azazel (a) into 
the Wilderneſs, crowned with a Fillet of Scarlet, 
and threw him down from the Top of a Rock. 
This Parallel might ſtill be carried farther. But 
here is enough to ſatisfy us that the Syrians, at leaſt 
as to the Time whereot Lucian ſpeaks, for he ſays 
nothing of the ancient Temple of their Goddeſs, had 


borrowed from the Jets ſeveral Ceremonies that were 


practiſed at Feruſalem. 
CH. 


Derceto, or Atergatis, & Semiramis. 


O' Perſons of very great Learning are de- 
termined by ſolid Reaſons to think that Derceto 

or Atergatis is the ſame with Aſtarte, of whom J have 
been ſpeaking; I am however induced from the Au- 
thority of Lucian, Who appears to be throughly in- 
ſtructed 


ca) The Scape- Goat. 
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ſtructed in the Religion of the Syrians, to believe that 
they are to be diſtinguiſh*'d, This Author having 
delivered their Opinion, who alledged that the Tem- 
ple of Hierapolis, we have been now upon, had been 
built by Semiramis in Honour of Derceto her Mo- 
ther, tells us, he was perſuaded that Princeſs had 
built it ; but he did not belive it was for her Mo- 
ther. I have ſeen, ſays he, in Phenicia the Figure 
« of Derceto, which repreſents a Woman from the 
« Waiſt upwards, and the lower Parts terminate in 
« a Fiſh's Tail; but the Statue in the Temple of 


Hierapolis bears the Reſemblance of an entire Wo- 


« man.” Nothing is more diſtinct than this Paſſage, 
and 'tis plain the Author was perſuaded of the Di- 
ſtinction we are to make between thoſe two God- 
deſſes. 

To the Authority of Lucian, I join that of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who thus relates the Hiſtory of this 
Goddeſs (1). There is in Syria a City call'd A 
„ caloa, nigh to which is a large and deep Lake, 
* abounding with Fiſhes, and a Temple dedicated to 
© a famous Goddeſs, whom the Syrians call Derceto, 


„ ſhe has the Head and Face of a Woman, but all 


the Reſt of the Body is of a Fiſh. As for the Rea- 
<« ſon of this Form, the more ingenious of the Nation 
„ fay that Venus having been offended by Derceto, 
<< infuſed into her a violent Paſſion for a young Prieft 
* who was very handſome. Derceto having had a 
Daughter by him became ſo aſhamed of her 
Frailty, that ſhe put the young Man out of the 
Way, and having carried the Child into a Deſert 


cc 
cc 
c 


« full of Rocks, threw herſelf into the Lake, where 


cc 


her Body was transform'd into a Fiſh : Hence the 
Syrians to this very Day abſtain from that Food, 
and revere the Fiſhes as Gods.” | 
From theſe two Authorities we fee that Aſtarte, 


cc 


of whom no ſuch Account is given, was quite dif-. 


terent from Derceto, whoſe Body was that of a Nereid, 

and muſt have reſembled the Goddeſs Eurynome 

N ; Daughter 
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32 MyrnoLocy and Fazres Book VII. 
Daughter of the Ocean, who was worſhipped in Ar- 
cadia, and had a Temple in the City of Phigale (1), 
which was opened only once a Year. This Goddeſs, 
who was there ſaſtened with Chains of Gold, was 


repreſented half Woman, half Fiſh. 


But we muſt examine more narrowly into the 
Mythology of the Syrians, with Reſpect to Derceto, 
and enquire what were the Reaſons of their having 
ſuch Veneration for the Fiſhes. 

All the Antients are unanimouſly agreed, that they 
abſtained from eating them : They are not, however, 
all of one Mind, as to the Motives of this Abſtinence. 
KXenophon (2), Diodorus (3), Clemens of Alexandria (4), 
and ſome others, believe it was becauſe they adored 
them as Gods. Antipater, and Mnaſeus, quoted by 
Atheneus (5), relate, that a Queen of Syria, named 
Atergatis, loved Fiſh to ſuch a Degree, that ſhe for- 
bad her Subjects to eat them, as has been already ſaid, 
Hence, ſays Atheneus, the Cuſtom of conſecrating in 
the Temples of that Goddeſs, Fiſhes of Gold and 
Silver, and of preſenting real ones to her every Day. 
Other Authors are of Opinion, that this Veneration 
for the Fiſhes, was owing to their having ſaved 
Derceto when ſhe fell into the Lake we mentioned. 
In fine, there are ſome who, upon Menander's Au- 
thority cited by Porphyry (6), ſay, the Syrians ab- 
ſtain from the Uſe of Fiſh only tor fear of contracting 


certain Diſeaſes in the Liver and Bowels, wherewith 


they believe the Goddeſs to whom that Animal was 
conſecrated, puniſhed thoſe who eat of them. 

But, without examining theſe ſeveral Reaſons, I 
am of Opinion that this Cuſtom took its Riſe from 
a Perſuaſion that formerly the Gods,: to eſcape the 


Perſecution of the Giants, had aſſumed the Figure of 
various Animals, as has been ſaid in the Hiſtory of 


the Gods of Hgypt. Now from this Fable they 


learned, that Venus, the ſame as Atergatis or Derceto, | 
had transformed herſelf into a Fiſh : Piſce Venus la- 


tuit, 


(1) Pauſ in Are. (2) Cyrop. (3) Loc. cit. (4) Proſcript. 


(5) Lib. 8. cap. 8. (0) De Abſt. Lib. 4. 


while 
V. 
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tuit, as Ovid has it (1). The ſame Poet aſſerts that 
this was the Opinion of the People of Babylon and 
Paleſtine. The Inhabitants of Paleſtine, ſays he, be- 
lieve that the Babylonian Derceto is transformed into 
a Fiſh, and inhabits the Lakes. 
— & dubia eſt,” de te, Babylonia, narret, 
Derceto, quam verſa ſquammis velantibus artus, 
Stagna Paleſtini credunt coluiſſe figurd (2). 
Wie have juſt now been told that Derceto expoſed 
her Daughter: This was the famous Semiramis. Some 
Shepherds having found her, carried her to Simma (3), 
Wife to the Maſter-Shepherd of the King of the 
Country, who gave her the Name of Semiramis, ſig- 
nifying, in the Syrian Language, a Pigeon. Hence, b 
probably, came the Fable of her having been nurſed 
by Pigeons, and transformed into that Bird, which, 
ſince that time, was in high Veneration among the 
Aſſyrians (a). | 
I I ſhall not farther enlarge upon the Hiſtory of 
that famous Heroine, who, after the Death of her 
Huſband Ninus, the Founder of the firſt 4/frian 
Monarchy, made ſo many glorious Conqueſts, and 
raiſed thoſe celebrated Gardens, which have paſs'd 
for one of the ſeven Wonders of the World; as alſo 
the Walls of Babylon, whereof ſo many Hiſtorians 
have given a Deſcription. As I am to ſpeak of her 
only in fo far as her Hiſtory has a Relation to My- 
thology, I ſhall only ſay here, in order to explain 
the Fables that have been intermix'd with her Hiſto- 
ry, that her Son Ninias having a mind to put her to 
Death, ſhe made no Reſiſtance, calling to mind 
the Oracle whereby ſhe had been foretold, that 
while that Prince laid Snares for her, ſhe ſhould 


Vol. . * diſappear, 


(1) Met. Lib. 5. (2) Met. Lib. 4. (3) Diod. Lib. 2. 
(a) Luther, on theſe Words of Feremiah, Fa#a ef? terra eorun 
in deſolationem a facie celumber, ſays the Prophet is here alluding _ 
to the Hiſtory of Semiramis, and of the Pigeons that were in great 
Veneration among the 4/j:ians : As alſo in that other Paſſage of 
the ſame Prophet, who, when he would foretel the Jeaus that the 
£//jrians ſhould come and lay their Country deſolate, fays, Fugite 


a facie gladii columbe. 
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34 Myruotocy and FazLES Book VII. 
diſappear, and afterwards be adored as a Goddeſs. 


Accordingly, whether it was that Nias, to favour 


that Error, had concealed the Body of his Mother; 
or that ſome Pigeons had been ſeen to fly out of the 
Palace while they were aſſaſſinating her, it was given 
out that it was ſhe had flown away under that Fi- 
gure, and from that time the Pigeons were con- 


ſecrated among the Aſjyrians, who bore them in their 


Enſigns. To this Veneration for thoſe Birds, painted 
on the Standards of the Aſſyrians, the Scripture alludes, 
in that Paſſage which ſays, Fugite a facie gladii Co- 
lumbe, Fly from the Face of the Sword of the Pigeon. 
The Inhabitants of Aſcalon had a profound Reve- 
rence for the Pigeons: They neither durſt kill nor 
eat them, for fear of feeding upon their Gods them- 
iclves. Philo aſſures us, he had ſeen, in that City, 
a prodigious number of Pigeons, which were main- 
tain'd, and held in peculiar Vencration, Trbullzs has 
very happily expreſs'd that Reſpect of the Syrians for 


the Pigcons, in theſe two Verſes : 


Quid referam,. ut volitet crebras intacta per aches, 
Aiba Paleſtino ſancta columba Syro. 


Semiramis died at ſixty years of Age, after having 


reigned forty-two. Lucian (1), {peaking of a Statue 
of that Princeſs, which was in the Court of the 
Temple of the Syrian Goddeſs at Hierapolis, ſays, 
ſhe was there repreſented in the Attitude of a Per- 
{on ftretching forth the Hand, and pointing to the 
Temple; whereof, ſays he, the Reaſon was, that 
having appointed a Day when ſhe alone was to be 
worſhip'd in all her Dominions, ſhe was plunged into 
deep Calamities; which having brought her to wiſe 
Reflection, ſhe commanded her Subjects to worſhip 
Juno inſtead of herſelf : and that therefore ſhe ſtretches 
out her Hand to intimate that Religious Worſhip 1s 
to be paid only to the Goddeſs who is in the Temple. 
One thing more we are not to omit, that Yoſius is of 
Opinion "there were three Semiramis“ s ; the Wife of 
Ninus, the Daughter of Belochus, and another . 85 

that 


(1) De Dea Syria 
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that their being confounded together in Aſter- ages, 
had introduced fo much Confuſion into this Hiſtory. 

I have obſerved, that learned Men were perſuaded. 
that Derceto or Atergatis was the ſame as Aſtarte; 
and the Arguments they rely upon are theſe. Sabo (1), 
ſpeaking of the Changes that have happened to Names, 
oblerves, that of Atergatis, or Atergata, they had 
made Athera ;, and that this Goddeſs is the ſame as 
ſhe whom Cteſias calls Derceto Now Cle/ias having 
dwelt long in Per/ia, muſt needs have known the 
Gods of Syria, Artemidorus aſſures us, that the Sy- 
rians eat Fiſh, except thoſe who worſhip Aftarte; a 
Proof that this Author confounds that Goddeſs with 
Derceto, ſince he applies to the Worſhippers of 4/ar- 
te, what would agree only to thoſe of Derceto, were 
the one diſtinct from the other. The Author of the 
ſecond Book of Maccabees, ſeems to ſuppoſe what I 
ſay here, ſince ſpeaking of Aſtaroth-Carnain, he tells 


us, there was in that City a Temple to Atergata, 


Pliny appears to be of the ſame Mind, when he ſays 
Atergatis was reckoned to. be the ſame Goddeſs whom 
the Greeks named Derceto : Ibi prodigioſa Alergatis, 
Cræcis autem Derceto diffa videtur (2). In fine, 
Selden, who has throughly conſidered the Hiſtory of 
thoſe Divinities of Syria, adds new Proofs beſides 
thoſe. which. 1 have now mentioned, as may be ſeen 
in his Work. This Author likewiſe proves the Fable 
of Derceto, or Atergatis, to be the ſame with that of 
Dagon, the God of the Philiſtines, who was repre- 
ſented under the Figure of a Fiſh, ſince, according 
to him (3), the Name of Atergatis | is compounded of 
Adir-dagon, Great Fiſh, or Magmficent Fiſh. S. Ferom 
ſeems to favour the Opinion of this learned Engliſb 
Writer, when he ſays Dagon ſignifies Piſcis ma roris, 
the Fiſh of Sorrow : But as to has laſt Article, I pre- 
ter the Opinion of Voſſins, who takes the Name Ater- 
gatis to import, qua/i ſine piſcibus, without Fiſbes, be- 
cauſe the Worſh: ippers of that Goddeſs abſtained 

D 2 from 


(1) Synt. 2. cap. 3. (a) Lib. 16. (3) De Dea Hria. 
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from eating them as has been ſaid; and conſequently 


we diſtinguiſh her from Dagon, as we ſhall ſee in 
52 ſollowing Chapter. 


CHAP. Iv. 
DAG ON. 


AGON was one of the moſt celebrated Divi- 

nities of the Philiſtines, and one of thoſe whom 

the Scripture moſt frequently mentions, If we may 

believe Sanchoniathon, the Original of this God is 

very ancient. Cælus, ſays that Author (a), had many 

Sons, and among the reſt Dag on, ſo called from the 

Word Dagan, which in Phenician ſignifies W heat, 

As he was the Inventor of the Plough, and taught 

Men the Uſe of Corn for Bread, he, after his Death, 

was ſurnamed Jupiter Agrotes, or the Labourer, Sa- 

turn, continues that Author, when at War with Cælus 

or Uranos, having made one of his Wives Priſoner, 

cauſed her to marry Dagon. According to this Opi- 

nion, Dagon. is no longer a God half Man half Fiſh, 

as the Rabb?”s imagined : Nor yet is he the Atergatis 

or Derceto, I have been ſpeaking of; he is the God 

of Corn, the Inventor of Agriculture, who, upon 

that Account, was deify*d after his Death. His Name 

44" comes not from the Hebrew Word Dag, a Fiſh, but 

it is a Phenician Name, Dagan, which in that Lan- 
guage imports heat. 

Bochart, perſuaded that. *tis to the Phenician Au- 

thor we muſt have Recourſe for the Origine of the 

Gods of his own Country, is conſequently in the right 

to look upon all that has been delivered about the 

Figure of Dagon, as ſo many rabbinical Fables. 

And indeed, ſome of thoſe Doctors of the Law, con- 

founding that God with Atergatis, or Decerto, ſay 


he was repreſented as a Man, in the upper Part of 
his 


(a) See the Fragment of that Author, which we have given in 
the Article of the „ 
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his Body, and as a Fiſh from the Waiſt down- 
ward (1), while others, on the contrary, will have it, 
that he had the Form of a Fiſh above, and a human 
Figure from the Thighs down (2). Some again al- 
ledge (3), that he was all Fiſh : Others, that his Fi- 
gure was that of a Man from Head to Foot; and 
theſe, doubtleſs, have moſt Reaſon, This is the Ac- 
count given of him in Scripture, when it tells us (4), 
that at the Preſence of the Ark of the Lord, which 
the Philiſtines had placed in the Temple of that God, 


after the Defeat of the Hraelites, his Idol was over- 


thrown, and that his Head and his Hands were found 
upon the Threſhold of the Gate of the Temple, 
while the reſt of the Body remained upon the Pedeſtal. 
Caput Dagon, & due palmæ manuum ejus abſciſſe erant 
ſuper limen. Porro Dagon ſolus truncus remanſerat in 
loco ſuo, Here then is a Head, Hands, and a Trunk; 
and if we add Feet, as the Septuagint have done, 
ſaying, ** The Head, the Hands and the Feet of the 
Idol, were found together, apart from the Body“, 
we ſhall then have a human Figure in all its Parts. 

But be that as it will, the Philiſtines had a high 
Veneration for Dagon, and his Temples were mag- 
nificent, That which he had at Gaza muſt needs 
have been vaſtly "Age, ſince Sampſon (whom they 
conducted thither, after taking him out of Priſon, to 
inſult that formidable Enemy, imagining he had loſt 
all his Strength by the Treachery of Dalila) having 
pulled down the Pillars that ſupported it, buried in 
its Ruins more than three thouſand Men. The Tem- 
ple which this God had at Azoth was no leſs famous, 
there was the Ark of the Lord depoſited, and there 
the Miracle happened which I have related. The 
Head of Saul was alſo placed in one of the Temples 
of the ſame God, as we ſee from the Book of 
Samuel (5), and his Arms in that of Aflaroih; a new 
Proof, to mention it by the way, that Dagon and 
Aſtaroth were two diſtin& Divinities. 5 

D 3 C H. AF, 
(2) Aburbonel. (3) Rabbi Silom. 
(5) Chap. xxxi. 8 


(1) Rabbi Kimchi. 
(4) 1 Sam. Ch. v. 
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CHAP. V. 
M AR NA. 


HE. Philiftines had another Divinity, of whom 
S. Jerom gives us no high Idea, ſince he fays 
this God, ſhut up 1n his Temple, was in continual 
fear of its downfal, Marnas Gaje@ Puget mcluſus, & 
 everſinrem templi pertimeſcit but 'tis probable that 
holy Doctor had a Mind in this, as in many other 
Paſſages, to rally the Pagans upon their falle Gods. 
For in truth, Marnas was look'd upon by the Inha- 
bitants of 521 as one of their great Gods, ſince, 
among them he was Jupiler himſelf His Name, in 
the Syriac Language, imports Lord ; which 1s very 
applica ole to the Father of Gods and Men (a). But 
who was this Jupiter, who had the Surname of Mar- 
:a5? This is no eaſy Matter to determine. The 
Learned, however, are of Opinion, that it was the 
Jupiler of Crete (the fame who carried off Europa, 
and this is the Sentiment of Stephanus) that is to ſay, 
Minos, the firſt of the Name. Some Authors will 
have this Marnas to have been Secretary to that 
Prince, who employed him to digeſt the Code of 
his Laws, as ſhall be ſaid in his Hiſtory (1 ), - "I ev 
who carried off Europa to convey. her into Crete, 
probably brought Marnas with them; for to be ſure 
he maſt have been born in Syria, as his Name de- 
monſtrates. The ſame Name became famous in the 
Wand of Crete, and it was given to the young Wo- 
men, who were called Marna, as much as to lay 
Madam. 

But paſſing that, Marnas was highly honoured in 
the City Gaza : There he had a Temple, and Games 
and Chariot-races were celebrated to his Honour, 
Gaza joined ſometimes the Name of that God in her 
Medals together with her own. 

CHAP. 


(a) See Bochart, Can. Lib. 1. cap. 5. 
(1) Vol. IV. 
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Of ſome other Syrian and Phenician Gods, 
which are no where known but in the ſacred 
Scriptures. | x 


E find in the ſacred Books the Names of ſome 

Gods concerning whom we can learn nothing 
from profane Authors. Selden in the curious Trea- 
tiſe he has compos'd upon the Gods of the Syrians, 
divides them into two Claſſes (1. In the firſt he 
reckons thoſe who are mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
ſuch as Gad, or good Fortune, the Teraphims, Baal- 
Zephon, the golden Calf, Baal. Peor and Moloch; 


and in the ſecond, thoſe who are ſpoken of by the 
Prophets, as Baal or Bel, Aſftarte or Aſiaroth, Dagon, 


Miphlotzeth, Beel-Zebut, Succoth-Benoth, Nergel and 
Thammus ; among the Gods of theſe two Claſſes, 
ſays he, are comprehended the Sun, the Queen of 
Heaven, the Hoſt of Heaven, and the Planets, 


with whoſe Worſhip the Pagans are ſo often taxed 


by the inſpired Writers. 

I ſhall endeavour to give an exact Idea of ſuch 
of theſe Gods, as I have not hitherto deſcribed. I 
ſhould have begun with Fortune, or Gad, the firſt 
of the Pagan Divinities whom Moſes names ; but of 
this I ſaid enough, when I was enquiring into the 


Origin of Idolatry. 


ARTICLE [. 
Of the Teraphims. 


The Hebrews gave the Name of Teraphims to the 
Idols, which Rachel had ſtollen from her Father 
Laban (2); and ?*tis beyond Doubt that theſe were 
his Gods, ſince in complaining to Jacob, he tells him: 
(3) Cur furatus es Deos meos? Why have you rov'd me of 

5 D 4 my 


(2) Gen. c. XXxi. v. 19, and 20. 


(1) Synt. 2. c. x, 
(3) v. 30. 


ws bs | 
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my Gods? The Scripture Interpreters, and the 
| Rabb?s, have offered a great many Conjectures about 
the Nature of thoſe Teraphims, and Selden has hardly 
omitted any Thing material upon the Subject: My 
Readers will not expect that I am to croud into 


this Article all the eaſtern Learning that is to be found 


in that Author; but they would have Reaſon to 
complain, if I did not give them ſome ſhort Ac- 
count of what we are to think of theſe Gods (a). 
In the firſt Place then I ſay the Teraphims were very 
ancient Gods, ſince their Worſhip was eſtabliſh*d 
in the Time of Jacob and Laban. Secondly, Their 
Idols were of a human Figure, and ſome of them 
muſt have been great, others ſmall ; ſo ſmall, that 
altho' Rachel had ſtollen ſeveral of them, Deos meos, 
ſhe concealed them from her Father, under the 
Pannel of a Camel, by fitting above them : Others 
of them were larger, ſince Michol put one of them 
into David's Bed, that his Keepers might believe it 
was David himſelf aſleep. Aben-Eſra the moſt 
celebrated Divine among the Fews, and at the ſame 
Time a great Aſtrologer, ſays, theſe Idols were re- 
preſented under a human Figure, that they might be 
capable to receive the celeſtial Influences; as if, ſup- 
poling thoſe pretended Influences to act upon Bodies, 
the Animals and other Beings were not as capable 
to receive them as Men. But not to inſiſt on that, 
as thoſe Idols, in the Opinion of the Rabbins, ſerved 
for Divination, Rachel, according to them, had no 
other Intention in ſtealing them but to hinder 
Laban by their Means from knowing the Way they 
had taken at ſetting out from his Houſe, and con- 
ſequently to prevent his purſuing them. S. Auguſtin 
| ſeems to favour the Opinion of thoſe Rabbins, when 
he fays (1): Rycd Laban dicit, quare furatus es 
- Deos 


(a) We ſay nothing of the various Etymologies which the 
Learned give of the Word Teraphim ; the Variety and Uncertainty 
of their Conjectures renders it quite unneceſſary, you may con- 
ſult M. Furmont, Ref. Critiques, T. I. p- 318. | 


(1) Quæſ. In. Gen. 94. 
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Deos meos; hinc eſt illud* fortaſſe quod & augurari 
ſe dixerat, Accordingly Laban had faid to Jacob 
before; I bave divined that God hath bleſſed me for 
thy Sate: Auguratus ſum quod benedixerit mibi Deus 
propter te. Some Interpreters are of Opinion that 
Rachel, tho* inſtructed by her Huſband in the Wor- 
ſhip of the true God, had yet ſome Byaſs towards 
Idolatry ; but there are others, and thoſe by far 
the more numerous, who judging more favourably 
of RachePs Piety ſay, ſhe carry'd away her Father's 
Idols, only to take from him the Object of a cri- 
minal Worſhip, 

Thirdly, Authors are not agreed as to the Notion 
People had of the Teraphims. Some alledge they 
had a religious Worſhip paid them, while others will 
have it that they were looked upon as ſo many 
Taliſmans, which were uſed in Divination ; but as 


the Scripture calls them Gods, *tis probable they 


were honoured as ſuch. 

Fourthly, But in what Manner were the Teraphims 
uſed for diſcovering Futurity 2? Were they conſulted 
as Oracles? Haw were the Reſponſes given to the 
Requeſts that were offered to them? Theſe are all 
Queſtions which I find not decided by the Authors 
who have treated of theſe Idols. As for the Conjec- 
tyres of Interpreters and Rabbins, I ſhall not repeat 


them. Ezekiel tells us only that they uſed to be in- 


terrogated. That Prophet (1), relating how Ne- 
buchadnezzar, having ſtop'd in a Place where two 
Ways met, had Recourſe to Divination, that he 
might be determined to which Side he ſhould turn 
his Arms, tells us he interrogated the Teraphims. 


Stetit Rex Nabuchodonoſor in bivio, capite ſcilicet du- 


arum viarum, Divinationem quærens; commiſcuit ſa- 
gittas & interrogavit Teraphim (2). But he does not 
inform us how thoſe Idols anſwered him; and as 
he adds that, after this Operation of the Arrows, and 
Teraphim, the Lot fell upon Feruſalem, which de- 
termined him to go againſt that City; and - we 

: now 


{1) C. xxi. v. 21, (2) The Vulgat ſays only Idols. 
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know farther, that Divination by Arrows (a) con- 
fiſted in mixing them after a certain Manner, it would 
ſeem that the Teraphims being a Kind of Taliſmans, 
on which perhaps were engraved the heavenly Signs 
and Conſtellations, they thought by applying them in 
a certain Manner to the Aſpe&ts of thoſe Conſtel la- 
tions and Signs, they might divine what Events they 
were curious to know, We alſo find in the eigh- 
teenth Chapter of the Book of Judges, that the Tera- 
phims were conſulted for the Knowledge of ſome 
future Event, fince the Deputies ſent by the Tribe 
of Dan to ſpy out the Land, having come to the 
Houſe of Micha, who had the Teraphims and a Le- 
vile to ſerve them by Way of Prieſt, pray him to 
conſult them that they might know whether their 
Journey would be proſperous. = 
Onkelos, the Syriack, the Rabbins, and after them 
Grotius and ſeveral other Interpreters, had therefore 


good Reaſon to believe, that the Terapbims were 


Taliſinans, that is to ſay, Figures of Metal, melted 
down and engraved under a certain Aſpect of the 
Planets, to which ſeveral Virtues were aſcribed, and 
by Means whereof they thought they had a Power 
of divining. Maimonides (1), ſays they were an- 
ciently molten of Gold and Silver; that the firſt 
were conſecrated to the Sun, and the ſecond to the 
Moon : And that they attributed to them the Virtue 
of averting Eyvils and foretelling what was to come. 
We are aſſured that the Ancients had ſome of thoſe 


magical Figures, that were ſelf-moved and delivered 


Oracles; a Thing likewiſe common among the 
| ; 5 Egyptians 
(a) This Sort of Divination was very ancient in Cha/d:a, and 


it conſiſted in writing upon thoſe Arrows the Names of the Pla- 
ces whither they would go, or ſome Words denoting their In- 


- tention. Upon which they mixed the Arrows, drew one of 


them at a Venture, and what they found written upon it was tak- 
en for a Declaration of the Will of the Ged whom they adored, 
Thus Nabuchodonoſor having found the Name of Feruſalem in- 
{ſcribed upon that which he firſt drew, went to lay Siege to that 
City, inſtead of carrying his Arms againſt the Ammonites, whole 
Name was written upon another Arrow. 

{1) More Rub. L. 3. 


, 6 of „ ti. 
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Egyptians and Arabians, who boaſted of having the 
Secret of 'confining in thoſe F 9 the Demons and 

Gods, and of forcing an Anſwer from them when 
they were conſulted: Doubtleſs 'tis to this Uſage 
that the Prophet Zechariah alludes, when he ſays, 
as it is in the Hebrew Text (1) Teraphim locuta 


ſunt Vanitatem, & Divim uiderunt Mendacium, Fur- 


ther the Author of the ſecond Book of Kings ſays, 
Joſias entirely deſtroyed in his Kingdom, the Spirit of 
Python, the Fortune-tellers, and the Teraphim; which 
leaves no Room to doubt of their having ſerved 
for Divination. E | 
The whole Eaſt is ftill infatuated with chis vain 
Superſtition ; and as it is one of the moſt ancient, fince 
it ſubſiſted in the Time of Laban, fo it is one of 
the moſt general. There is not a Man to be ſeen 
in Perſia and the neighbouring Countries, who does 
not bear about with him Tali/mans, and ſometimes 
they have vaſt Numbers of them. Theſe Amolets, 


. 


conſiſt in ſome myſterious Words, written upon 


Paper, or engraven upon Wood or precious Stones, 
with ſome Signs, or celeſtial Conftellations, under 
which they have been made. The Baſilidians made 


great Uſe of them; and the Mahometans who have 


no Statues, bear about with them theſe Taliſmans 
engraven upon Stones, or writzen upon Parchment : 
But I am not to enlarge upon this Subject, which has 
been handled by ſeveral Authors (a). : 
Could we give credit to the Rabbins, we muſt 
allow that the Manner of making the Teraphims was 
equally impious and cruel, fince they tell us that 
when one of theſe Figures was to be melted down, 
it was uſual to kill a Man, and after cutting off his 
Head, they embalmed him and ſhur him up in the 
Heart of a Wall. Under his Tongue they put 'a 
Plate of Gold, whereon was inſcribed the Name of 
ſome God; and theſe fame Authors add that when 
they had a Mind to make it ſpeak, they lighted Wax- 
| tapers 
Cx iv. 2. 
1 a) See Scaliger, Gaffarel, Selden, &c. 
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tapers before it, and proſtrated themſelves, upon 
which it delivered its Oracles. But what Reſem- 
blance had theſe Teraphims to thoſe which Rachel 


ſtole from her Father Laban? In fine, in what Man- 


ner did the Terapbims anſwer thoſe who conſulted 
them, ſince it is certain from the Paſſage in the 
Prophet Zechariah now quoted, that they did de- 


liver Oracles? Here we are to refleft upon what 


has been ſaid (1) as to the different Manners in 
which the Oracles made their Reſponſes be known, 
ſince probably it was in one of them that the 
Teraphims inſtructed thoſe who conſulted them; 


for I am not at all of Cardinal Bellarmin's Opi- 


nion, that thoſe Idols aſſumed a human Voice in 
revealing Futurity. *Tis true we find in Fable, and 


even in Hiſtory that there were Statues which ſome- 


times ſpoke, accordingly we are told that at the Time 
of ſacking Yeu, they interrogated a Statue of Juno, 
to know if it would go to Rome, and it anſwered 7 
will; that the Statue of Fortune which was conſecrat- 
ed to the Women, and eſpecially to the Mother of 
Coriolanus, pronounced theſe Words, rite me Dica/ſ- 
tis, nothing has been omitted in my Dedication ; that 
that of Cybele which Attalus had refuſed to the Romans, 
declared ſhe would be tranſported to Rome, as Ovid 
tells the Story: 5 
Mira canam; longo tremuit cum murmure Tellus, 
Et ſic eſt adytis Diva locuta juis : 
Ip/a peti volut, ne fit mora; mitte volentem ; 
Dignus Roma Locus, quo Deus omnis eat (2). 

But moſt of theſe Facts are acknowledged to be 
fabulous by thoſe very Perſons who relate them : Ac- 
cordingly Titus Livius conſiders the firſt of theſe Ex- 
amples now quoted as a mere Fiction. Plutarch, in 
his Life of Coriolanus overthrows, by judicious Re- 
flections, the other as to the Fortune of the Women, 
which was ſaid to have ſpoke ; and nothing can be 
inferred from the Example in Ovid, ſince he only 
ſays the Voice that was heard to declare the Plea- 


ſure 


(1) B. 4. (2) Faſt. 1. 4, v. 265. 
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ſure of the Goddeſs to be tranſported to Rome, aroſe 


from the inner Part of the Temple ; which is no Proof 


that it was formed by the Statue itſelf. The Teſti- 
mony of the Prophet whom I have quoted, would 
ſeem to favour the Opinion which I impugn, ſince he 


plainly ſays the Teraphims ſpoke ; but provided it be 
granted that they revealed future Events in any Man- 


ner whatſoever, the Paſſage will have all its Force. 

The Author of the critical Hiſtory of ancient 
Worſhips, is of Opinion that in every Houſe where 
there were Teraphims, they were placed at the two 
Extremities of a Cenotaphy, much the ſame Way as 
the Cherubins were ſet upon the two Ends of the 
Ark of the Covenant, and that near to this Kind of 
Tomb they proſtrated themſelves, and offered Sa- 


crifices and Prayers to thoſe Idols: But whence had 


he this Circumſtance ? The Teraphims were known 
long before the Building of the Ark and the Taber- 
nacle, ſince we read of them in the Hiſtory of 
Jacob and Laban, ſome Ages before Moſes; and it 
is of no Service to the Author to ſay that the Idols 
worſhip'd in the more early Times, did not become 
Oracles till after the Entrance of the aelites into the 
promiſed Land; for upon what Authority can that 
ſingular Opinion be grounded ? | | 
We may conclude from what hath been ſaid, that 
the Teraphims derived their Origine from Chaldea, 
and that they were of great Antiquity. That ſome 
of them were of Wood, ſome of Metal (a) ; that 
the Pagans conſulted them, to come at the Know- 


ledge of Futurity : That theſe Figures were of a 


human Form, ſince the Scripture tells us that Michol 
put one of them in David's Bed, to make it be be- 
liev'd that he was aſleep: Otherwiſe it would 
have been ridiculous to put in that Prince's Bed any 
other Figure than that of a Man, that ſhe might de- 
ceive the Keepers; for they muſt needs have thought 
they ſaw ſomewhat at a Diſtance, that reſembled a 

— Man 


(a) This Circumſtance we learn from the Book of Judges upon 
Occaſion of Micha's Teraphims. 7 
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Man aſleep. I preſume it may likewiſe be reaſon- 
ably concluded from that -Hiſtory, that there muſt 
have been Teraphims of a Bigneſs not much ſhort of 
the Ordinary Size of a Man. To be ſure, had they 
been all of a little Pigmey Size, David's Keepers could 
never have been deceived by them : In fine, that 
ſometimes the Term of Teraphim is taken in Scripture 


in a good Senſe; as in the Prophet Hoſeab (1), 


where it ſeems they looked upon them as Oracles, 
and called by that Name the Image of Truth which 
the High Prieſt wore when he conſulted the Lord: 

Quia dies multos ſedebunt Filii Iſrael ſine Rege & ſine 
Principe, & ſine Sacrificio, & ſine Atari, & ſine 
Epbod, & ſine Teraphim; without Altar, without 
Ephod, and without Teraphim, Tis obvious to re- 
mark that this Paſſage is very obſcure, as is the 
whole Prophecy of Hoſeab. For in ſhort if the Te- 
raphims were Pagan Idols, is this a threatning to the 
Jews, to foretel them that they ſhall be long without 


them? 


The Interpreters not knowing what to make of 
ſo difficult a Paſſage, explain it variouſly, as may 
be ſeen in their Commentaries ; but S. Ferom (2), 
from the Authority of the Septuagint, ſeems to 
have reduced it to its true Senſe. The Ephod was 
the ceremonial Veſtment of the High Prieſt, with the 
Stones of the Breaſt-plate, and the Urim and Thum- 
mim, by Means whereof he delivered Oracles to 
thoſe who conſulted him; and as the Septuagint 
have underſtood by the Word Teraphim, this Oracle 
of God, and by the Ephod, the Prieſthood; 'tis 


plain the Prophet intended to foretel the Iſraelites, 


that if they continued to be Tranſgreſſors of the 
Law of God, the Day ſhould come when they ſhould 
neither have Sacrifice, Altar, Priefthood, nor Ora- 
cles. Bur at the ſame Time we muſt allow with that 
holy Father, that except in this Paſſage of the Pro- 
ok Hojeab, the Word Teraphim 1s always taken in 
Scripture in a bad Senſe; and that if in the Paſ— 
: ſage 
1) Ch. 3. v. 4. (2) In Hoſ. c iii. v. 3. 
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ſage now quoted it ſignifies the Urim and Thum- 
mim of the High Prieſt, it is uſed every where 


elſe to denote vain Idols, only the Objects of Pagan 


Veneration (a). 

From what we have ſaid it appears, that the Tera- 
phims were private 'Gods, reſembling thoſe that have 
been ſince named Lares or Penates, and that ev 
one had of them in his Houſe for the Preſervation 


of himſelf and Family. Had they been publick 


Gods, Laban would not have ſaid, why have you 
ftollen my Gods? Nor would he have been alone in 
the Purſuit of Jacob; the whole People having con- 
cern in that Theft, would have ſeconded him. This 
Example of Nabuchodonoſor proves that they uſed 
to bear them about in Journeys and military Ex- 


peditions, ſince it was in the Way that he conſult- 


ed them. In fine, we may prove the ſame Truth 
from that of Micha, who had Teraphims in his Houſe 
to interrogate them upon Occaſion. But whether 
theſe were natural Gods, ſuch as the Stars; or ani- 
mated Gods, that is the Souls of their Anceſtors, is 


what we are not able to determine. Some learned 


Men contend they were animated Gods; and the 
Author of the critical Hiſtory of Dogmes and 
Worſhips, is ſo fully perſuaded of this, that he will 
have Laban's Teraphim to have been Noah and Shem : 
But on what Proofs can ſuch an Allegation be eſta- 
bliſh'd? Upon this Foundation the Author is ob- 


liged to ſay there were in every Houſe but two Te- 


raphims, to repreſent the two Patriarchs ; but as the 
Scripture mentions theſe Gods without ſpecifying 
their Number, I don't think it can be reſtricted to 
two. This much we know, that if the Gods Penates 
derive their Original from thoſe ancient Teraphims, 
as is very probable, it was free to every one to have 
as many of them as he had a Mind. | 
ARTICLE 


(a) The Example of Micha is perhaps an Exception to the 


Raule eftabliſh'd by S. Ferom. For tis commonly thought that 


he had made his Teraphims to conſult the true God; and that 
!.owever he was a Tranſgreſſor, yet he was no Idolater. 
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AA Hh. 
Moloch the God of the Ammonites. 


Moloch, one of the principal Gods of the Eaſt, 
was worſhip'd by the Ammonites, who repreſented 
him under the monſtrous Figure of a Man and a 
Calf. There were contrived about the Feet of the 
Statue, ſeveral Furnaces into which they threw the 
Children whom they offered up to that God; and 
while thoſe unhappy Victims that were roaſted in 
the Furnaces, ſent forth moſt doleful Cries, the Prieſts 
beat Drums, to hinder their Wailings from being 
heard. From this Noiſe the Valley, where thoſe 
Abominations were committed, was denominated 


the Valley of Tophet, as much as to ſay, the Valley 


of dreadful Sounds. 

The Interpreters of the Bible, and ſome other 
learned Men have erideavoured to find out who this 
Moloch was. Some have been of Opinion, with 
Antonius Fonſeca, that he was the fame as Priaprus : 


| Gerard Vojjius has attempted to prove that he was 


the Sun ; but the moſt common Opinion 1s that this 
God was the ſame with Saturn: And this Opinion is 
ſupported by the Conformity of human Sacrifices, 
which were offered equally to Moloch and Saturn; 
and as this laſt is Abraham, there is no Doubt but 
that the former had been formed upon what the Pa- 
gans had Jearned of the Hiſtory of that holy Pa- 
triarch. Thus Selden (1), Father Kirker (2), Beger 
and ſeveral others have reaſoned upon the Head ; but 
no Body has proved this Opinion with more Force 
than M. Fourmont (3). Moloch, ſays he, was a Fur- 


nace according to the Opinion of all the Orientals. 


Now this Idea was taken from the Furnace that was 
ſaid to have been kindled in Ur, a Town of the 


| Chaldeans, therein to conſume Abraham, as we are 


told by the Rabbins; and as the Name of that City 
| | 18 


(1) De Diis $yr. (2) Oed Agęypt. 
(3) Ref. Crit. T. I. p. 357. 
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is the ſame with that of Fire, inſtead of ſaying that 
Holy Patriarch had come out of Ur of the Chaldeans, 


they fabled that he had been taken out of the Fire or 


Furnace. N 
In the Sacrifices of Moloch, Infants were offered 


up; is not this an Imitation of the Sacrifice of Jaac, 
which the Pagans always thought to have been per- 
formed oel to the Letter? In the Sacrifices of 
Moloch, together with the human Victims, others were 
offered, namely, Furtle Doves or Pigeons, a Sheep 
or a Lamb, a Ram or a Goat, a Calf or a Bull, to 
which they added Flower, Simila: The Author 
puts the Queſtion whence thoſe Circumſtances had 
been derived? To which he anſwers, that the Hiſ- 
tory of the Patriarch exhibited all this Apparatus. 
Take, ſays Abraham, a Heifer of three Years old, a 
Ram of the ſame Age, a Turtle Dove and a Pigeon (1) : 
Sumite mihi vaccam triennem, & arietem annorum 


a trium, Turturem quoque & Columbam, Beſides theſe 


there was the Ram offered up in Place of 7/ac, 
the Flower, or rather Loaves baked under the Aſhes, 
which we read of in the Hiſtory of the ſame Pa- 
triarch, and the Calf he ſlew for the Entertainment 
he gave the Angels; and it can hardly be refuſed 
that all the Circumſtances of the Sacrifices offered 
to Moloch, were expreſſive of Abraham's Adven- 
tures. | 
To all theſe Proofs we might add another, the 
Names Moloch and Melchon, that were given 
to the ſame God, ſignify King. Now profane 
Authors believed that Abraham had been a King (2) : 
We may alſo obſerve that the Name of Baal or 
Bel, who, according to Scripture, was the ſame 
with Moloch, as we ſhall prove in the following 
Article, ſignifies Lord, a Title given to Sovereigns. 
In order to underſtand what I have been ad- 
vancing as to the different Sorts of Victims that 
were offered up to Moloch, *tis proper to remark 
that the Moderns have taken up this Opinion up- 
Vo. II. | E on 
(1) Gen. xv. g. (2) Strabo. | | 
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on the Authority of the Rabbins : I ſhall give you 
from Paul-Fagus what they have deliver'd as to 
this Subject. The Statue of Moloch was a hollow 
Figure, in which were contriv*d ſeven little Cells 
or Preſſes. One of them was opened to receive the 
Flower for the Offering, another for the Turtle- 
Doves, a Third to offer up in it a Sheep, a Fourth 
to ſacrifice a Ram, the Fifth for a Calf, the Sixth 
for an Ox, and laſtly the Seventh to incloſe a Child 
who was therein burnt alive. 
Theſe ſeven different Chambers, contrived within 
the Statue of Moloch, have too manifeſt a Reſem- 
blance to what is ſaid of the ſeven Gates of Mi- 
Ibras (thro* which all were obliged to paſs before 
they could be initiated into his Myſteries) not to 
believe that it was upon the Model of that God 
the Jewiſh Doctors formed their Deſcription of the 
Statue of Moloch; whether this God was really the 
Sun among the Ammonites, as Mithras was among 
the Per/fians, a thing very probable, as we ſhall 
prove concerning Baal, the ſame God with Moloch; 
or whether he repreſented Saturn, as the learned 
Authors I have mentioned will have it; that is 
to ſay, the Planet that goes under his Name. For 
we mult never forget that Idolatry commenced among 
the eaſtern Nations with the Worſhip of the Stars. 

But whatever be in that, they who take Moloch 
and Saturn to be all one, want not Proofs to ſup- 
port their Opinion. And indeed the Saturn adored 
by the Carthaginians, had a great deal of Reſem- 
blance to the God of the Ammonites, ſince, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus (1), he was repreſented by 
a Figure in Bronze, the Palms of whoſe Hands were 
turned up and ſloping towards the Earth, inſomuch 
that when they put a Child into his Arms to con- 
ſecrate it to him, it fell down that Moment into a 
Fire kindled at the Feet of the Idol, where 1t was 
very ſoon conſumed. | | „ 
Nothing 
([) Ap. Euſ. Præp. Ev. Lib. 4. 
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Nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity than 


the human Sacrifices offered to Saturn, not only at 
Carthage, and in ſeveral other Places of Africa, as 


Minutius Felix remarks (1), but alſo in Phenicia; 


tho? that God was repreſented there in a Manner 
different from what we have been now ſpeaking of, 
ſince to his Statue were added Eyes and Wings, as 
has been ſaid in quoting the Fragment of Sanchonia- 
than (a): And this barbarous Cuſtom of offering 


| thoſe Sorts of Victims to that God, - laſted till the 


Time of Tiberius, as Tertullian relates (2). 
They who will have Moloch to be the Sun, have 
yet ſtronger Arguments for their Opinion, as may 


be ſeen in Yofſiuss ſecond Book concerning the Ori- 


gin and Progreſs of Idolatry (3). Father Calmet 
alledges that Moloch repreſented the Sun and Moon 
promiſcuouſly. 

I think I have found out a Way to reconcile theſe 


various Opinions, by ſaying that Moloch was one of 


thoſe Divinities whom the Greeks called Panthees, and 
that among the Ammonites he repreſented the ſeven 
Planets. The Proof of my Opinion is taken from the 
ſeven Cells that were framed within his Statue, and 
from the ſeven Sorts of Sacrifices that were offered to 
him. And indeed had he been only the Sun, or Sa- 
turn, for what Deſign would thoſe ſeven little Cham- 
bers have been made, and why would ſo many Vic- 


tims have been offered to him ? It muſt therefore have 
been the ſeven Planets which the Ammonites worſhip*d 


in the fingle Idol of Moloch, to each of which they 
offered ſuch Victims as Superſtition had conſe- 
crated, 

The impious Worſhip of Moloch was propagated 
into ſeveral Countries, and the Jews themſelves a- 
dopted it in the Time of Moſes, ſince that ſacred Le- 
giflator prohibits them to conſecrate their Children 
to that Divinity : De ſemine tuo non dabis ut conſecre- 

| © 1 tur 


(1) In Octavio. | 
(4) See the Chapter of the Theogonies. 
(2) Apolog. -- 4333 $- 
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tur Idolo Moloch (1); and God threatens to extir- 
pate the whole Race of thoſe who ſhould commit 
that Abomination (2). The Iſraelites muſt needs 
have been addicted to this cruel Superſtition before 
they came out of Egypt, ſince the Prophet Amos 
(3), and after him St. Stephen (4) reproach them for 


having born the Tabernacle of that God, as has been 


already faid. 


ANTI E III. 
Baal or Bel, Baal-Pehor, or Baal-Phegor. 


I aſſerted in the preceding Article, that the Scrip- 
ture ſeems to confound Bel or Baal with Molocb, 
and now it remains to be proved. Feremiah Taxes 
the Tribe of Judah and the Inhabitants of Feruſalem, 


with having built a Temple to Baal, there to burn 


their Children in the Fire; and then that Prophet 


ſubjoins: Yherefore the Time cometh when this Place 
ſhall no more be called Tophet, nor the Valley of the 
Sons of Hinnom, but the Valley of Carnage. It was 
to Moloch they offered up thoſe innocent Victims, and 
the Valley of the Sons of Hinnom was the Place where 
that Abomination was committed : Conſequently Bel 
or Baal was the ſame God with Moloch. The ſame 
Concluſion may be drawn from the Similitude of their 
Names, which ſignify both of them, the King, the 
Lord, as I have already ſaid; Titles applicable to 
the Sun, worſhip'd promiſcuouſly under the Name 
of Baal, or of Moloch. | 
In order fully to comprehend this ancient My- 
thology, *tis neceſſary to obſerve, Firſt, That the 
lame God was frequently worſhip'd by different 
People, but almoſt always under different Names, 


and with different Ceremonies; and this is what 


has thrown. a great Obſcurity upon this Subject. 
: Tis certain, for Inſtance, that the great Divinity of 
5 the 


| (1) Lev. c. 18. 21. 


3 C2)-1D.-C. 20. v. 2, z. 
\ 3 . « ; 


(4) Ac. vii. 43. 


Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus & omnes 
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the eaſtern Nations was the Sun: And yet under how 


many Names was he adored ? 
Secondly, That as ſeveral Princes have born the 


Name of Belus, Mythologiſts are at a loſs to deter- 


mine which of them was the firſt who received divine 
Honours. Did we follow the Opinion of Beraſus, 
preſerved to us by Syncellus upon the Authority of 
Polyhiſtor, we ſhould find Princes and Gods of that 
Name even before the Deluge ; but not to inſiſt upon 
this Opinion, which I take to be without Founda- 
tion, *tis certain, that moſt of the People of Syria 
and Phenicia acknowledged a Divinity of that Name. 
The Syrians adored him under the Name of Baal- 
Pehor , the Moabites, under that of Baal- Phegor, that 


is to ſay, Baal worſhipped upon Mount Phegor, as 


Theodoret remarks (a); the Aſſyrians under that of 
Baal. Gad. The Worſhip of this God was pro- 
pagated even into Africa, probably with the Colony 
of Dido, and the Carthaginians called him Bal or 
Bel, as we learn from Servius (Y): Hence undoubtedly, 
came their Cuſtom of adding, by way of Honour, the 
Title of Bal to the Names of their great Men, as in 


thoſe of Auni-Bal, Aſfiru-Bal, and others. 


The Worſhip of this falſe Divinity was often for- 
bid the Feroiſb People by the Prophets. The impi- 
ous Ahab built a Temple to him at Samaria, and 


| the Prophet Elijah deſtroyed four hundred and fifty of 


his Prieſts ; which ſhews us the Magnificence of the 
Worſhip of this Idol, before whom almoſt the whole 
Earth had bowed the Knee, as we are told in Scrip- 
ture, Among the Ceremonies of the Worſhip of 
this God, we may remark that of ſerving Meat every 
Day before his Idol, which the Pricſts took Care to 
carry off, entring into the Temple by Paſſages under 
Ground, as the Prophet Daniel diſcovered to the 
3 | King 
(a) Phegor quidem Simulachri locus vocabatur, Beel vero Ido- 
lum. Theodorit in Pſal. cv. 


5 Lingua Punica, Bal Deus dicitur ; apud Afyrios autem Bel 
dicitur: ſays Sermuius upon theſe Verſes in Virgil. | 


A Belo foliti — Cc. En. Lib. 1. 
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King of Babylon, to the Confuſion of thoſe wicked 


Impoſtors (1). 

They who made it their Buſineſs to enquire into 
the Original of this Divinity, were divided in their 
Opinions. Servius, Euſebius, Theophilus of Antioch, 
and ſome others, have taken him for Saturn. Vo ſins 
and Selden, as has been ſaid, thought he was the Sun; 
and the latter confirms his Opinion by ſeveral very 
plauſible Arguments; among others, what he draws 
from the Name of Heliogabal, Prieſt of the Sun, is 
not the weakeſt; ſince that Emperor ſeem'd to have 


joined the two Names which the Greeks and Syrians 


gave to that Luminary, called by the Greeks Helios, 
and by the Syrians, Bel, or Belus. Others have 
fancied that Baal was the ſame with Stygian- Fupiter, 
or Pluto; and they found their Opinion upon a 
Paſſage of Scripture, where the Holy Ghoſt calls the 
Sacrifices of Baal-Phegor, the Sacrifices of the dead (a). 
For, as St. Auguſtin remarks (2), by the Sacrifices 
of the Dead, we are to underſtand thoſe that were 
- offered to the "Manes, or infernal Gods, 

Some Authors, among whom is Euſebius, con- 
found Baa! with Belus, the firſt King of the Aſſyri- 
ans, who was deify*d after his Death: But probably 
the,Worſhip of this Divinity was ancienter than that 
Prince, who was alſo honoured with the Name of 
Belus, which imports Lord; a Name which the eus, 
as Grotius judiciouſly remarks, would never give to 


the God of Iſracl, becauſe it was profaned by the 


Application which the Idolaters made of it to their 
falſe Divinities. 

As S. Jerom, Rufinus, a ſome others, were of 
Opinion, that Beel-Phegor imports a naked God, or 
an Jdol of hard Stone, which has a conſiderable Af. 
finity with Priapus; they confounded theſe two Di- 
yinities, for Reaſons which I am going to recite. 

Forni- 


(1) Bel and the Dragon. c. 2. 


{ 2 Et copulati ſunt Boci-Phegor, & comederunt hrcriicia mor: 
tuorum. Pal. cvi. 


(2) In P/al. evi. 
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d Fornication, as we ſee in the Book of Numbers, was 
conſecrated to Bzel-Phegor ; is not this the Character 
0 of the infamous Divinity of Lampſacus? * The Vulgar 
ir tranſlates the Word Miphele/zeth, which is of the ſame 
„ Import with Beel-Phegor, by Priapus; and as that 
D Hebrew word ſignifies Terror, nothing is more ſuit- 
: able to that God, whoſe Figure was ſet up in Gardens 
Y to ſerve. for a Scare-Crow, as we learn from Horace 
78 and Tibullus. Theſe Authors add ſeveral other Rea- 
18 ſons to confirm this Opinion, which may be ſeen in 
e Vaſſius (1); but, accurately ſpeaking, it would be 
* better to ſay, that the Priapus of the Greeks and Ro- 
5 mans was a Copy of that ancient Divinity of Syria, 
'E whoſe abominable Worſhip was adopted by the Greeks. 
2 For I would intimate once for all, that when we ſhall 
a ſay in the Sequel, that Authors confound ſuch a God 
Ce of Phenicia, or Egypt, with Jupiter, or ſome other 
L Greek Divinity; the meaning is, that that God of 
es the Greeks had been formed upon the Model of the 
re God of the Egyprians or Phenicians. 
I faid the Vulgar renders the Word Miphelet eth, | 
1- which is in the Hebrew Text, by that of Priapus. "Re 
i- This is in the Caſe of Maaca, the Mother of A/a, | 
y who honoured that God with a particular Worſhip, 
it being his Prieſteſs, and was deprived upon that Ac- 1 
of count of her Authority by the wiſe Prince her Son. = 
45 Sed & Maacham matrem Aſa Regis ex auguſto imperio A 
0 depoſuit, eo quod feciſſet in luco ſimulachrum Priapi: bi! 
1e quod omne contrivit, &, in fruſta comminuens, combuſſit | 
ir in torrente Cedron (2). The fame Fact is recorded in | 
the Books of the Kings. | 
Fo ARTICLE IV. 
1 CHAM®OS 
i- According to St. Ferom (3), Chamos, whoſe 
e. Name comes from an Arabick Root, that ſigni- 
1 E 4 | fies 
| * A famous Town near the Hellaſpont, where Priapus was WOr- Ss 
Irs ſhipped. h = 


(1) De Orig. & progr. Idol. Lib. 1. (2) 2 Chro, Chap. xv. 
ver. 16. (3) Upon the 51 Chapter of 1/aiah. 


fies, to haſten, to go quickly, was the ſame as 
Beel-Phegor; and the Moabites worſnip'd him ſome- 
times under that Name, as may be ſeen in the Book of 
Kings (1), where this Idol, whoſe Worſhip Solomon 
eſtabliſh'd, is ſtiled the Abomination of the Moabites, 


whom the Scripture calls the People of Chamos : Wo 
to thee Moab, thou art undone, O People of Chamos; 


be hath put his Sons to flight ; ſaith the Lord by the 
Mouth of Maſes (a). | ; £5 

_ Solomen, I ſay, eftabliſh'd the Worſhip of this 
God, Tunc edificavit Solomon fauum Chamos Idolo 
Moab, in monte qui eſt contra Feruſalem (2). This 


Temple, which that Prince built to pleaſe one of 


his Wives, was afterwards deſtroyed. 


The Ammonites likewiſe worſhip'd this Divinity, 


as appears from the Words of Jeptba to the King 
of that People: hat your God Chemoſh, ſays that 
Judge of 1/-ae!, has given you, belongs to you : Why 
would you have us not to poſſeſs what our God hath 
given us (3)? 

To know now who this God of the Moabites was, 
is no caſy Matter. The Reſemblance of his Name 
to that of Ammon, has induced ſeveral learned Men 
to think they were the ſame ; and as the laſt, accord- 
ing to Macrobius (4), was the Sun; Chemoſb muſt 
allo have repreſented the fame Luminary, ſince his 
_ Worſhip was propagated from Egypt and Lybia, to 
Arabia, where the Moabites lived (). To be ſure 
the Name Cbemoſb, importing, as has been now 
ſaid, to make haſte, to go faſt, perfectly well agrees 
to the Sun, of whom the Scripture ſays, Exultavit ut 
Gigas ad currendam viam, I adopt the Opinion of 
St. Ferom, who lays, as we have ſeen, that this God 
is the fame with Beel-Phegor, and that he was wor- 
ſhip'd under thoſe two Names by the Moabites. I 
| adopt 

(1) 1 Kings xi. 7. | | 

(2) Væ tibi, Mead, periſti popule Chamos ; dedit filios ejus in 
fugam, & filias in captivitatem regi Amorreorum Sohon. Numb. 
XXI. 29. | OP GE 

2) 1 Kings xi. 7. „ Lib. 1. cap. 21. 
60 8 Alhiopian een 8 peut e 

Gentibus, atque Indis unus fit Jupiter Ammon. Phar/. 1. 9. 
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adopt likewiſe the Conjecture of Vaſius, who alledges 
that the Chemos of the Moabites and the Ku of the 


ca * — * 8 : 
_ * 


Greeks and Romans, or the God of Revels, are the 


ſame (1). 


ARTICLE V. 
Beel-Zebut. 


Beel-Zebut, the God of the Accaronites, is one of 


thoſe whom the Scripture moſt frequently mentions. 


This Name ſignifies either the God Fly, or as S. Au- 


guſtin will have it (2), the Prince of the Flies: But 
we know not, as Selden and Grotius remark (3), if 
this was the Name which the People of Accaron gave 


to that Idol, or if the Zews called him ſo by Way of 


Deriſion, much after the ſame Way as the Prophets 
changed the Name of Bezhe!, which ſignifies the Houſe 
of the Lord, into Beth-aven, which imports the Houſe 
of Iniquity, becauſe there Feroboam had ſet up one 
of his golden Calves. *Tis probable however, that 
that People called their falſe God by this Name, 
either becauſe his Temples were exempt from flies, 
or becauſe he had Power to drive them away from 
Places they frequented. Accordingly we learn from 
Pliny, that the Cyrenians offered Victims to the 
God Achor, for their Deliverance from thoſe Inſects, 


which ſometimes occaſioned contagious Diſtempers 


in their Country. This Author remarks (4) that 
they died after offering Sacrifice to that Idol: Q 
protinus intereunt, poſtquam libatum eſt illi Deo. Theſe 
two were not the only People who acknowledged a 
Fly-deſtroying God, ſince the Greets, the moſt Super- 
ſtitious of all Men, had likewiſe their Jupiter and 
their Hercules Myades, or Myagron, or Fly-Hunter. 
If we believe Pauſanias (5), the Origine of the Wor- 
ſhip they paid to that Divinity was this; Hercules, 
being moleſted by thoſe Inſects while he was about 


to 
(1) De Idol. I. 2. c. 8. (2) Tract. in Joan, 


(3) De Diis Syriis. (4) L. 10. c. 18. 
(5) In. Eliac. | 


* 


to offer ſacrifice to Olympian Fupiter in the Temple, 


offered a Victim to that God under the Name of My- 


agron, upon which all the Flies flew away beyond the 
River Alpheus. Pliny even aſſerts that it was the 


conſtant Practice as often as they celebrated the Olym- 
pick Games, to ſacrifice to the God Myodes leſt the 


Flies ſhould diſturb the Solemnity. 

Be that as it will, Beel-Zebut 1s called in Scripture, 
the Prince of Devils, which ſhews us that he was 
one of the principal Divinities of the Syrians, When 
Abaſias ſent to conſult him, the Prophet Elias thus 
expoſtulated with his Servants: Is there not a God 
in Jrael? Why then go to conſult Beel-Zebut the God 
of the Accaronites (1)? 


ARTICILE VI. 
Berith, or Baal-Berith. 


This God would be wholly unknown were it not 
for a Paſſage in the Book of Judges (2), where it 
is faid, that after the Death of Gideon the Hraelites 
forſook the Lord, and made a Covenant with Baal, 


that he might be their God: Percuſſeruntque cum Baal 


Fædus, ut efſet eis in Deum; the Hebrew Text im- 
ports, and they jet up Baal-Berith over them, that 
he might be their God, We read alſo in the ſame 
Book (3), that this God had a Temple in Sichem, 
whence the Inhabitants of that City took ſeventy 
Pounds of Silver and gave to Abimilech the Son of 
Gideon. The Interpreters of Scripture have offered 
many Conjectures to help us to the Knowledge 
of this God. Father Calmet (a) thinks he was the 
ſame as Derceto, or Dagon, or Diana-Britomaris, 
and that his Worſhip paſſed from the Iſland of Crete 
to the Philiſtines, and from thence had been pro- 
pagated to Sichem : But this is not the Courſe the 
Fables took. The Worfhip of the Pagan Gods, 
as has been ſo often ſaid, having taken its Riſe 
in 


(1) 2 Ei. ii. (2) C. viii. ver. 33. (3) C. ix. 4. 
(a) See his Diſſertation upon the Gods of the PGliſtincs. 
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in the Eaſtern Countries, paſſed into the Iſlands of 
the Mediterranean, and from thence into Greece and - 
the adjacent Countries. Thus we ſhall once more 
have Recourſe to Sanchoniathon : That Author, or ra- 
ther Philo of Byblos, his Interpreter, tells us, that Elion 
and Berith, were two Divinities of Phenicia. The 
firſt of theſe Names imports the moſt High, and 
is ſometimes attributed to the true God, by the 
ſacred Writers : Bel or Baal, ſignifies the Lord: Be- 
rutht, which has a very plain Affinity with Berith, 
ſignifies the Covenant; thus Elion-Beruth, or Baal- 
Berith, will be the true God, or the Goddeſs of the 
Covenant: Accordingly, we are told in Scripture, 
that the Maelites made a Covenant with that God, 
as we have ſeen in the Paſſage which I have quoted. 

The Ancients, we know, had ſeveral Gods who 
preſided over Covenants, and it ſeems every one 
was free to chooſe whom he pleaſed, to be the Guar- 
rantee of what he was going to promiſe. However, 
the Greeks and Romans commonly made choice of 
Jupiter, who was therefore ſurnamed Jupiter over 
Oaths (1). Pauſanias (2) informs us that in the 
City of Olympia was to be ſeen Jupiter brandiſhing 
the 8 in his Hands, ready to diſcharge it 
againſt thoſe who violated their Oaths. Nothing 
was more noted among the Romans, than the Form 
of ſwearing by Jupiter Stone: Quid igitur jurabo ? 

favs Apuleius (3); per Deum Lapidem, | Lone deli. 
li imo more. 
But who then was this God of the Covenant? this 
is impoſſible to find out: For Bochart does not ſatis- 
fy us, when he ſays (4) Berith is the ſame with the 
Goddeſs Beroe, of whom Nonnus makes mention, 
calling her the Daughter of Venus and Adonis, or ac- 
cording to others, of Tethys and Oceauus. We ſhall 
be but little wiſer for knowing that this God or 
_ Goddeſs gave her Name to the City Berith, where 
ſhe refided, 

ARTICLE 


(1) Dion. Hal. l. 5 (2) In Eliac. 
(3) De Deo Jerk. 14) Can, L. 2. . 
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AR TISILE VII. 
Kiun, or Rempham. i 


All the Knowledge we have of Aiun, or Rem- 
pham, is owing to a Paſſage of the 7 mg Amos, 
where it is ſaid : Jon have born the Tabernacle of 
your God Moloch, and Kiun your Images, and the 
Star of your Gods whom ye have maae (1). Saint 
Luke, rehearſing a Diſcourſe of St. Stephen, calls this 


God, after the Septuagint, the Star of your God Rem 


ham. This Paſſage has put Interpreters to the 
Rack. upon Account of the Difference there is be- 
tween the Hebrew Text and that of the Septuagint. 
I ſhall not enter here into a Diſcuſſion of their Argu- 
ments, but leave the Reader to conſult themſelves : 
Nor ſhall I examine whether his Star Rempham 
was the ſame with that of Venus; with worſhipping 
whom the Prophet upbraids the Moabites, as S. Ferom 
alledges (a), in Regard that the Saracens always 
worſhip'd that Planet, which they called Cobar ; 
or if it was the Moon, as ſome Authors maintain; 
or laſtly Saturn, which is more probable ; ſince 
Kaivan, which is much the fame Word with Xiun, 
fignifies Salurn among the Perſians; and Ram, 
whence comes Rempham, imported among the Phe- 
nicians, High, exalted ; which agrees to Saturn, who 
is the higeſt of the Planets (ö). Where we may make 
this tranſient Remark, that when .I alledge the 
Prophet Amos ſpeaks here of Saturn, I mean, in ſo 


far as he was a natural Divinity, repreſenting the 


Star ſince called by his Name, and whoſe Worſhip 
was very ancient. 


6 


ARTICLE 


' (1) Amos v. ver. 26. 

(a) Sidus Dei veſtri, quod Hebraice dicitur Cobab, id eſt Lu- 
cifer, Saraceni nunc uſque venerantur. S. Jerom upon the 5th 
Ch. of Amos. 

(5) See Selder, Grotius, and the other Interpreters, and Thoma//7r, 
Lec. des Poet. Jom. 2. Liv. 1. g. 13. 5 
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| AnrTIcLE VIII. 


of other Gods leſs known, whereof mention is likewiſe 
made in Scripture. 


The better to underſtand what I have to ſay in this 
Article, we muſt know that the Cutheans, whom 
Salmanazar ſent to re-people;Samaria, after the Diſ- 
perſion of the Tribes, brought thither ſeveral of their 
Idols, whoſe Worſhip the Iraelites frequently em- 
braced, as they are taxed by the Prophets upon ſe- 
veral Occafions. A Paſſage from the ſecond Book 
of Kings (1), makes us acquainted with a vaſt Num- 


ber of them; as follows. - 


«© Every one of thoſe Nations (whom A/aradon 
had ſent to people the Cities of Samaria) d made 


Gods of their own, and put them in the Houſes of 


the high Places which the Samaritans had made, 
ce every Nation in their Cities wherein they dwelt. 


„The Men of Babylon made Succoth-Benoth, the 


te Cutheans Nergel ; and the Men of Havath made 
C Aſhima z and the Avites made Nibbaz and Tartak - 
* but thoſe of Sepharvaim burnt their Children in 
© the Fire to Adramelech and Anamelech.” A ſhort 
Commentary on this Place; will bring us to the 
Knowledge of all theſe Divinities. 

Firſt, The Terms Succoth-Benoth, ſignify the Tents 
of the Virgins ; which made Selden (2) think the 
Scripture in this Chapter had an Eye to the Temples of 


Venus, or Aſtarte, that were at Babylon, and in which 


the Virgins, according to Herodotus and Strabo, proſti- 
tuted themſelves to Strangers (a). The Prophet Fe- 
remiah ſpeaks of this deteſtable Cuſtom, in the Let- 
ter which he wrote to Babylon, and he informs us 


that theſe young Virgins repaired thither with Gar- 
lands on their Heads, and retired into little Cham- 


bers 


(1) C. xvii. v. 29. (2) De Diis Syriis. 
(a) The Syrians repreſented that Goddeſs under the Figure of 
a Hen with her Chickens. 
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bers, or fat in the high Way, ſeverely reproaching 
thoſe whoſe Beauty did not allure the Embraces of 
Paſſengers (a). 

Secondly, The Nergel of the Cutheans was probably 
the ſacred Fire worſhip'd by the ancient Perſians; 
which correſponds to his Name, the Import whereof 


is a Fountain of Fire. 


Thirdly, Cbamanin was alſo an Idol that repre- 
ſented the Sun, whoſe Worſhip, as has been ſaid, 
was aboliſhed by Jas. 

Fourthly, The Aſima of the People of Emath; 
was repreſented under the Figure of an He-goat, and 
was probably the ſame with the God Pan of the 
Egyptians. 

Fifthly, The Nibbaz of the Avites was Nebo, 
that great Divinity of Babylon, who, according to 
Grotius (1), had been ſome Prophet of the Coun- 
try, conform to the Etymology of his Name, which, 


as we learn from S. Ferom, ſignifies one who pre- 


ſides over Prophecy. Could the Caldeans, a Peo- 


ple entirely devoted to Aſtrology, fail to deify one 


' who had excelled in that Art? nfoſt of the Babyloniſb 


Kings bore the Name of that God, joined to their 
own, Nabo-Napar, Nabe-Polaſſar, Nabu-chodona- 


_ Yor, &c. 


Sixthly, Tartak, according to ſome Authors, was 
the ſame with the Typhox of the Egyptians: The Sy- 
rians honoured him with a peculiar Worſhip, and 
his Feſtival bore the Name of Sacred. 

Seventhly, As to Adramelech and Anamelech, if 
they were not ancient Kings of the Country, as their 
Names incline me to believe, fince the former ſigni- 
fies (2) 4 powerful! Ring, and the Latter a magnificent 


King, I would be inclined to think they were the 


Sun and Moon ; for I cannot be of their Opinion 


who take Adramelech for Juno, becauſe that God 


was repreſented under the Figure of a Peacock, 
a Bird conſecrated to the Spouſe of Jupiter; 
for 


(a) This Letter is at the End of the Prophecy of Paruch. 
(1) In 2 Ki. c. xvii. (2) Grotius in 2 Ki. c. xvii. 
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for to ſay it once more, it was very late before the 
Syrians received the Divinities of the weſternNations, 
and long after the latter had adopted thoſe of the 
Eaſt. - 

Eighthly, In fine, the Syrians and their Neighbours 
worſhip'd ſeveral other Divinities, of whom we hard- 
ly know any Thing certain; for we muſt not give 
Far to the Rabbins who have deviſed thouſands of 
Conjectures on this Occaſion, all of them frivolous 


and ridiculous, ſuch was one Nibbas, who is thought 
to be the ſame with the God Anubis. The Emperor 


Fulian, after having renounced Chriſtianity, was zea- 


lous for reſtoring the almoſt neglected Worſhip of this 
ancient Divinity : He even cauſed his Image to be 
engraved upon his Coin, holding a Caduceus in one 
Hand, and an Egyptian Scepter in the other, 
Such alſo was Moazin, whoſe Worſhip the wicked 
Anliochus reſtored. Daniel is the only one who ſpeaks 
of this God, and what he ſays of him is very obſcure. 


That Prophet in one of his Viſions, where he foretells 


what was one Day to befal the Kings of Syria, ſpeaks 


of a Prince, who is thought to be Antiochus Epiphanes, 


who was to forſake the God of his Fathers, and to 
ſubſtitute in his Room a God whom they did not 
know: Deum autem Moazim in loco ſuo venerabitur, 
& Deum quem ignoraverunt patres ejus colet Auro & 
Argento, & Lapide pretioſo . . . . Et faciet ut maneat 
Moazim cum Deo alieno quem cognovit (1). The Ver- 
ſion of Theodontion has kept the ſame Name given to 


that God by the Vulgat, but other Verſions have only 


the God of Forces or Fortifications, which has made 
ſeveral Interpreters believe Moazim was the ſame with 
the God Mars, ſince his Name is compounded of 
Dazas, which imports Strong; which perfectly a- 
grees to the God of War, whom the Fews called 
Modin, by a Change of Letters, which is common 
enough with them. 8 
The Author of the critical Hiſtory of Worſhips, 
after having delivered the Opinion of Interpreters 
| 5 | upon 
(1) Ch. xi. v. 37, 38 and 39. 
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upon this Paſſage, thinks for his own Part that Mo- 


azim means the Romans, whom Antiochus appeaſed 
by Gifts, and by reſigning to them the Provinces 


which he poſſeſſed on this Side Mount Taurus; and 


that the Koman Eagles were that God unknown to 
his Fathers, whom he worſhip'd, that is to whom 


he was obliged to ſubmit by a Treaty of Peace, 
whereof the Romans reap'd all the Advantage. This 


Opinion, which that Author ſupports by ſolid Rea- 
ſons, is not without Probability (1). 


To conclude, the Scripture makes mention of ſe- 
veral other Gods, which are only known by the 


Names of the Cities where they were worſhip'd 


ſuch as the Gods of Emath, Arphad, Sepharvaim, 


Avia, Seir, Eva, and ſeveral others, whoſe Wor- 
ſhip made a Part of thoſe Abominations with which 
the Nations are ſo often reproached, and ſometimes 
the Fews themſelves, eſpecially the 1aelites who fol- 
lowed the Superſtition of Feroboam, and afterwards 


adopted moſt of the Divinities of their Neighbours. 


M. Fourmont has omitted none of all thoſe Gods, on 
whom I ſhall not farther enlarge, that I may not 
fill this Work with Etymologies, frequently contro- 
verted, and always of but little Uſe. The Author 
I now quoted has however ſome very happy ones, 


which may be ſeen in his Work (2). 


CHAP. VIL. 
Of the Gods of Tadmor or Palmyra. 


S the celebrated City of Palmyra was in Syria, 

I ſhall here ſubjoin the Hiſtory of the Gods 

who were worſhip*d therein. The City Tamor or 
Tadmor, ſo called upon Account of the Palm-trees 
which the Soil produces (3), was built, as we learn 
from Foſephus, by Solomon, in the moſt northern 
; | | | Part 


., 3. p. 705. (2) T. 3. L. 2. Se. 4. 
(3) Thamar in Hebrew a Palm, | | 
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Part of Syria (a). The Greeks and Romans, not 
knowing its ancient Name, have always called if 
Palmyra. *Tis not my Deſign to give a Hiſtory of 
this City, which frequently changed Maſters, and was 
at Length entirely ſubjected to the Romans by the 
Emperor Aurelian, in the Time of the famous Zenobia. 
At this Day nothing of it remains but Ruins; but 
from theſe ſame Ruins one can judge what its Mag- 
nificence muſt have been; and it may be affirmed 
that there is no City in the World where are to be 


ſeen more Remains of ancient Grandeur, and at the 


ſame Time a more frightful Picture of Deſolation. 
As Willam Hallifax, an Engliſh Lord, had carefully 
examined all thoſe Ruins, you may conſult what he 
ſays of them in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the 
Year 1695. and in the Letter he wrote to Edmond 
Barnard, which Camille le Brun has inſcrted in his 
Travels (b). 

Tadmor, which, doubtleſs, at the Time of its Foun- 
dation, followed the Jetiſb Religion, ſuffered itſelf 
to be drawn away at Length by the Superſtitions of 
Paganiſm ; but we cannot mark out the Time when 
it became idolatrous: We can only ſay it worſhip'd 


at firſt the Gods of the Syrians, eſpecially Belus or 
the Sun, for whom it had a magnificent Temple, 


whereof Lord Hallifax gives the Deſcription to this 
Purpoſe: The whole Compaſs of this Edifice is 
a Space of Ground of 660 Feet Square, each Side 
being incloſed with a high and beautiful Wall, 

« adorned with Pilaſters within and without, to the 
„Number of 62 on each Side, as may be judged 
from what of it is yet remaining; for the Turks, 
who have been long Maſters of that Country, 
have deſtroyed or mangled almoſt all, whether 
+ Sculpture, Bas-reliefs, Inſcriptions, &c.“ 


Vor. . | F The 


ce 


£c 


(a) The Scripture tells us only that So/omor built a City without 


giving its Name. 


(5) Tome II. of the Rouen Edition, p. 281. You may alſo 


conſult the Diſſertation of Abbe Renaud, printed in the ſecond 


Volume of the Memoi's of the Academy of Belles- Lettres. P. 509. 
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The Author now quoted, tells us that this Tem- 
ple was deſtroyed by Febu, and converted into a 
Draught-Houſe, as we read in the ſecond Book 
of Kings (1); and if all that Place, continues he, was 
the Temple of Jupiter Belus, the — which 
the Scripture uſes is very juſt. 

But the Eugliſb Traveller is not accurate in what 
he fays on this Head, as I have obſerved in the Edi- 
tion I have given of Corneille le Brun s Travels. The 
Scripture makes uſe of no Compariſon upon this Oo- 
caſion; it is only faid there: Et protulerunt Statuam 


de fano Baal, & combuſſerunt, & comminuerunt eam. 


Deftruxerunt queque ædem Baal, & fecerunt pro eo 
Latrinas uſque in Diem hunc. Beſides there is no- 
thing ſaid in that Chapter of the City Tadmor, we are 


only told there that Jeba perſecuting the Remains of 


the Houſe of Ahab, went to Samaria, where after 
having feigned a Deſign to worſhip Baal, he ga- 
thered together all the Prieſts to celebrate a Feaſt to 
him, and ordered them to be ſlain in the very Tem- 
ple of their God. Tis true the ſacred Text adds, 
that after this Expedition his Soldiers went into the 
City of the Temple of Baal: Et ierunt in Civitatem 
Templi Baal, whence they brought forth the Statue 
of that God which they burnt, and made a Draught- 
houſe of his Temple ; but it remains to be proved 
that this City was Tadmor ; for Baal was worſhip'd 
in ſeveral other Cities of Syria. And what Ap- 
pearance is there that Jeb would ſend his Troops 
to the Diſtance of more than 60 Leagues, and into 
a Country which did not belong to him, to de- 
ſtroy a Temple which the Inhabitants would have 
defended with the Hazard of their Lives? Vatablus 


maintains that the City whither Jehu ſent Troops, 


was not far from Samaria; which is very probable, 
and there is Reaſon to think that this City was Balba, 
which, according to Herbelot, is the Heliopolis of 

Syria, 
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Syria, where Belus, that is the Sun, had a magnifi- 
cent Temple (a). 

But waving this, the Palmyrians adored Belus, or 
the Sun and Moon, after the Manner of the other 
Syrians, but they gave particular Names to theſe 
two Divinities, as appears from a fine Monument 
that was formerly in the Gardens called Horti Car- 
penſes, and is at this Day in thoſe of the Princes 7uſti- 
niani, near Saint Jobn of Latran. 

This Bas- relief was publiſh*d in 1685. by M. Sport 
(1) with the Inſcription that accompanies it, which 
is in Palmyrian, a Language we don't underſtand, 
and alſo in Greek, probably to the fame pur» 
pole. Gruter before had quoted the Inſcription (2), 
without adding the Figures to it, but as Monifau- 
con got a more exact Copy of it, with better Fi- 
gures than thoſe that are in the other Antiquaries, 
that is the one we ſhall make uſe of, tho? it differs 
a little from that of Spor: : The Tranflation of it is as 
follows : 

„Titus Aurelius Heliodorus Adrianus of Palmyra 
fon to Antiochus, offered and conſecrated at his own 


5 Expence, to Aglibo us and Malachbelus, the Gods of 


his Country, this Marble and a Sign or ſmall ſilver 


Statue, for the Preſervation of himſelf, his Wife and 


Children, in the Year five hundred and forty ſeven, 
in the Month Peritius.“ 

This Bas-relief, which is what they call an ex voto, 
repreſents the Frontiſpiece of a Temple, ſu 1 | 
by two Columns, on which are two Figures of young 
Perſons, between whom 1s a Tree which ſome At 
quaries take for a Pine; but I am perſuaded that *is 
rather a Palm-tree, which ſuits better with the City 
Palmyra, whoſe Name was taken from it. On, 
right Side of that Tree is the God Aglibolus, under 
the Figure of a young Man habited in a Tuck 
tuck'd up from the Waiſt, ſo that it reaches only 

F 2 down 


{a) See the Travels of M. de le Roque, and the Din of 


AI. Bruzen de la Martinere, TR the Word Balba. 


(1) Miſcel. Erud. Ant. p. (2) p. 86. 
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down to the Knee 3 and over it he has a Kind of 
Cloak ; holding in his left Hand a little Stick made 
in form of a Roller. The right Arm, wherein he 
probably held ſome other Thing, is broke off. On 
the other Side is the God Malachbelus, repreſenting 
likewiſe a young Man, dreſſed in a military Ha- 
bit, with a Cloak about his Shoulders, a radiant 
Crown upon his Head, and having behind him a 
Creſcent, whoſe two Horns j jut out on each Side. 
The Inſcription ſufficiently informs us indeed that 
Aglivolus and Malachbelus were two Syrian Divinities, 
ſince they are called Guds of his Country who had 
conſecrated to them that Monument, 1127gvorg ©tots, 
and Palmyra was in Syria; but what Gods did 
they repreſent ? Let us hear the learned Spon, whoſe 
Opinion has not been contradicted. Some Authors, 


ſays he, will have it, that thoſe two Figures re- 


preſented the Summer and Winter Sun; but as one 
of the two has a Creſcent behind him, 'tis more 
credible they are the Sun and Moon. Nor is there 
any thing ſtrange to find the Moon repreſented by 
a young Man, ſince *tis certain that frequently both 
Sexes were given to the Gods, and there was the God 
Lunus, as we have already obſerved, after Spartian 
and other Authors (a). 


As to Aelibolus, there is no Doubt but he was the 


Sun, or Belus, for the Syrians might very probably 
pronounce this Name ſo, as others called Baal, 
| Belenus, Bel, or Belus; the Change of the e, into 
o, is, but a ſmall Matter in the different Dialects 
of a Language; but the Word Agli is unintelligi- 
ble, unleſs we admit the Conjecture of the learned 


Malaval, who makes this Word to ſignify the 


Light ſent from the Sum; which he confirms by the 
Authority of Heſycbius, who reckons among the 
Epithets of the Sun, that of *A;jſayzis: Now *as no 
Wonder that the Greeks pronounced Aglibolos, in- 


ſtead of Egletes Belos. 
Farther 


(1) Among Seguir's Medals, there is one repreſenting the God 
Lunuus, with the Armenian Cap. 


* 
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Farther, that the Palmyrians worſhip'd the Sun, 
is a Fact not to be doubted. Herodian, after de- 
ſcribing the happy Succeſs of Aurelian, who made 
himſelf maſter of Palmyra, tells us he built at 
Rome in Memory of that Victory, a ſtately Tem- 
ple, where he put the Spoils of the Palmyrians, 
and among other Things the Statues of the Sun and 
of Belus. 3 
As for Malachbelus, as this Word is compounded 
of two others, viz. Malach which ſignifies King, 


and Baal which imports Lord, and as this God is 


repreſented with a Creſcent and Crown, tis certain 
he repreſents the Moan, or the God Lunus. The 
Scripture frequently Deſigns the Moon by the Epi- 
thet of Queen of Heaven; the Prophet Feremiah, 


_ condemning the Cuſtom of offering Cakes to that 


Goddeſs, expreſſes himſelf thus: Placentas offert 
Reginæ Cali; or as he ſays in another Place: 
Sacrificemus Reginæ Cali, & libemus ei libamina; 


Let us ſacrifice to the Queen of Heaven, and offer Li- 


bations to her. 

We may ſee in the ſame Author, that the Date of 
the Inſcription, being according to the Era of the 
Seleucide, falls towards the End of Severuss Reign, 


the Year of Chrift 254, and that the Macedonian 
Month called Peritius, anſwers to our Month of Fe- 


bruary : But theſe Diſcuſſions belong not to My- 
thology. | 

According to the Abbe Renaudot, there is among 
the Inſcriptions of Palmyra the Name of 7upiter the 
Thunderer ; but theſe perhaps are only of the Time 
when the Romans were Maſters of it. In fine, that 
People, ſuperſtitious to the laſt Degree, doubtleſs re- 
ceived all the Gods whom their Conquerors worſhip'd, 
and carried Flattery fo far as to pay divine Honours 
to Alexander and Hadrian when they came to Pal- 
myra, 


11 CHAß. 
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CH AP. VIII. 
Of the Gods Cabiri. 


H O' theſe Gods were known in Greece from 
the earlieſt Ages, yet as their original is Phe- 
nician, I thought it proper to give them a Place in 
the Claſs of the Syrian and Phenician Gods. 
Nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity than the 
Cabiri and their Myſteries ; tho? at the fame Time 
nothing is more uncertain than the Origine of theſe 
Gods. If we credit Herodotus (1) it was the Pe- 
laſsi who, having ſettled in Samothracia, introduced 


thither the Worſhip of the Cabiri and their Myſte- 


ries, which they taught afterwards to the Athenians, 
among whom they pitched their Reſidence after 


quitting that Iſland. But that Author does not in- 
form us from whom theſe ſame Pelaſgi had got the 


Knowledge of theſe Gods, and of their Myſteries 
there is even ſomewhat unintelligible in his Ac- 
count (a). For, according to him, thoſe Pelaſgi 
being in Greece, as yet were ignorant of the Names 
of the Gods, about whom they went to conſult 
the Oracle of Dodona, who anſwered them they 
were to learn their Names from the Barbarians, 


that is, the Egyptians. And yet he ſays in the ſame 


Place, that they had taught the Samothracians, and 
then the Athenians to worſhip the Cabiri and to ce- 
lebrate their Myſteries ; and he ſpeaks upon this Oc- 
caſion, of the Obſcene Manner in which the Albeni- 
ans, conformably to the Samothracians, repreſented 
Mercury. 


But whatever be in that, the Pelaſgi, an unſettled 


and vagrant People, had learned from Strangers the 
Worſhip of the Gods we are now ſpeaking of: But 
whether was it from the Egyptians or Phemcians they 

_ 8 had 


(1): L. 2. 


(a See the Beginning of the ſixth Book, whence I quote this 
Paſſage. ; | 
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had this Knowledge ? What Sort of Gods were the 
Cabiri; how many were they in Number; what 
were thoſe Myſteries, ſo celebrated in Antiquity ? 
Were the Cabiri the ſame with the Corybantes, the 
Dactyli, &c? Theſe are ſo many Queſtions we muſt 
examine. If we may believe Sancheniathon, the Cabiri 


were Natives of Phenicia : That Author ſpeaks of 


them in two Places of the Fragment we have quoted; 
he makes them to be deſcended from Sydik, and 
confounds them with the Dioſcuri, the Corybantes 
and the Samothraces, From Sydik, ſays he, came 
the Dioſcuri, likewiſe called Cabiri, Corybantes, 
Samothraces. In the ſecond Place where he mentions 
the ſame Gods, he tells us that Chronos gave two of 
his Cities, namely Byblos to the Goddeſs Baaltis, and 
Beryta to Neptune and the Cabiri, & c. It appears 
therefore from that ancient Author, that the Cabiri 
were the Sons of Sydik (a), and that they dwelt at 
Beryta of Phenicia , and as the Deſcendants of this 
Sydik, whoever he was, were deify*d, *us highly 
probable the Cabiri were ſo too, and that it was in 
the City now named, they firſt received religions 
Worſhip. *Tis therefore certain that the Cabiri 
were Phenician Gods ; their very Name is a Proof 
of it, as I ſhall ſhew by and by. Dameſius (1) 
ſpeaking of Eſculapius, one of the Sons of the ſame 
Sydik, expreſsly ſays: Eſculapius, who was at Beryta, 
is not an Egyptian, but Phenician by Birth; fer 
among the Sons of Sydik, who were ſtiled Dioſcuri or 


Cabiri, the Eighth was called Eſmunus er Eſculapius. 


In the mean time, however probable this Opinion 
may be, I judge it neceſſary to inſert here what 


ancient Authors have thought about: the Origine of 


theſe Gods. It we may credit Hercdotus (2), the 
Cabiri were Sons of Yulcan, the moſt ancient of the 
Egyptian Gods, As the Paſſage where that Author 
ſays ſo has been ill tranſlated by Laurentius Valla, 
M. Altori, otherwiſe an able Antiquary, is miſtaken 
4 = 

(a) See the Fragment, L. II. Article of the Theozonies. 


(1) In Photius. (2) Lo 4 
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in the Diſſertation he has made upon the Cabiri, 
pretending from the Authority of that Hiſtorian to 
deſtroy the Opinion of Pherecydes, and of Nonnus, 
who made Vulcan the Father of the Cabiri. Camby- 
fes, ſays Herodotus, having enter'd into the Temple 
of Yulcan, paſſed ſeveral Railleries upon the Statues 
he found there, and ordered them to be burnt, then 
he adds according to Yalla's Tranſlation 3 Sunt enim 
& bec illis Pulcani Similia, a quo ſe hi Homines atunt 
eie Oriundos: Whereas it ought to have been ren- 
der'd ; 3 crjus if/os (id eſt Cabiros) efſe Filios dicunt ; 
from whom (Vulcan) they ſay the Cabiri are deſ- 
cended. M. de Ruyer, was alſo miſtaken in this 
Place, by tranſlating from Yalla's Latin Verſion. 
Here then are three ancient Authors, Herodotus, 
Pherecydes, & Nonnus, who give Vulcan for the 
Father of the Cabiri : With this Difference however, 
that the two laſt aſſert it, while the firſt ſays only it 
was the Opinion of the Egyptians. Aceſilaus the Ar- 


Live, whole Sentiment is quoted by S!rabo (1), al- 


ledges that the Cabiri were not the Sons, but the 
Grandſons of Vulcan, and that Camillus, whom others 
reckon in the Number of the Cabiri themſelves, 
was their Father. The Authors whom I have now 
quoted tell us further, that their Mother was called 
Cabira, and Pherecydes adds that ſhe was the Daugh- 
ter of Proteus. 

Strabs, who has made a large Collection of the Sen- 
timents of the Ancicats about the Gods now in 
Queſtion, adopts none of them; and the Article 
where he ſpeaks of them, tho? otherwiſe curious, 
wants that critical Niceneſs which raiſes the Digni- 
ty of the Subject. But paſſing that, 'tis certain "the 
Cabiri were Gods come from the Faſt; and as He- 
rodotus delivers the Opinion of the Egyptians, with- 
out ſeeming to adopt i it, we may hold to what Sau- 
choniathen tays. of them, and from him 'tis uncon- 
teftable that Phenicia is the Place, and Beryta in 
particular, where we mult ſearch for the Origin of 


theſe 
1) L. 10. 324. 


e 
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theſe Gods, and of the Worſhip that was paid them. 


The Phenicians, who ſettled in ſeveral Iſlands of the 


Mediterranean and Archipelago, brought with them 
the Myſteries of theſe Gods eſpecially into Samothra- 
cia, where they became very famous afterwards ; and 
the Pelaſgi, who dwelt there at that time, having 
come into Greece, made them known to the Athen:- 
ans. Their Name is not originally Greek, it comes 
from the Hebrew and Arabick, ſince in thoſe two 


Languages, as the learned Bochart remarks (1), Cabir 


imports great, powerful, Varro (2), and after him 


Tertullian (3), were undoubtedly acquainted with 


this Erymology, ſince they call the Cabiri, the power- 
ful Gods; Deos potentes; which likewiſe agrees with 
the Epithet given them by Orpheus in his Hymn to 
the Curetes (4), and with that of great Gods, as 
they are commonly ſtiled (a). 

If we would know in the next Place how many 
Cabiri there were, and what their Names, we ſhall 
find great Diverſity of Opinions among the Ancients. 
As the Sons of Sydik, according to Sanchonathon, 
were denominated Cabiri, we muſt admit eight of them, 
if we follow his Opinion, ſince Eſculapius was his 
eighth Son. Strabo reckons only three Cabiri, and 
tho” he ſubjoins three Nymphs Cabaride, that does 
not encreaſe the Number of theſe Gods, ſince they 
had either Sex indifferently given them. Tertullian 
likewiſe reſtricts their Number to three: Tres are 
trinis Diis parent magis potentibus; 'eoſdem Samothra- 
ces exiſtimant, Some Authors admit only two Cabiri, 
to whom they alſo give different Names; for ſome call 
them Jupiter and Bacchus, and others Celus and Terra. 
The old Scholiaſt upon Appollonius (5). aſſures us that 
Mnaſeas reckoned three Cabiri, which he calPd 
"AT; 18606, ee ebe. Laſtly, Dionyſi _ | 

adds 


(4) Chan Er: £45 (2) De Ling. lat. I. 4. 

(3) De Spect. (4) er 

(a) Selden, Synt. 2. c. 4. derives the Origine of their Name, 
from Cabar, an Arabian God, whoſe Worſhip, according to Hor- 
nius, after Nonnus, paſs'd from Arabia into Samothracia. See Hern nius 
F 

(5 1 9 the firſt Book of thi Arg. 


re 
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adds a fourth, namely, Camillus, or Mercury, where. 
in he agrees with Herodotus. | 
Bochart, who of all the Moderns has given the 
moſt happy Interpretation of theſe Names, derives 
them from the Phenician Language, and thinks the 
firſt denotes Ceres; the ſecond Proſerpine ; the third 
Pluto ; and the fourth Mercury : The Arguments he 
brings for his Opinion are in the XII Chapter of the 
firſt Book of his Canaan, Reland, who has made 
a learned Diſſertation upon the Cabiri (1), ad- 
mitting the Names of the four to be as I have given 


them, concludes they were the Gods of the Dead. 


That Ceres was the Earth, who receiv'd them; Pluto 
and Proſerpine the infernal Regions, where they came 
to dwell ; and Camillus or Mercury, the God who 
conducted them thither. 

That the Reaſon why the Greeks ſeldom give 
the Cabiri any other Name than that of the Sa- 
mothracian Gods, is becauſe their Worſhip having 
been propagated from Eaſt to Weſt, was eſpecially 
eſtabliſh'd in the Iſland of that Name, and in Imabros 
which is not far from it, as we learn from Stephanus, 
and as may be proved from its having been the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times for moſt Princes to travel 
thither, and for themſelves to be initiated into the awful 
Myſteries of theſe great Divinities. Accordingly we 
learn from Diodorus (2), that Cadmus went into that 
Country, and there married Harmonia or Hermione, 
after having participated in thoſe Myſteries. Or- 
pheus, Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, and ſome of the 
Argonauts likewiſe made a Journey thither, to fulfill 
a Vow they had made in time of a great. Storm, as 
ſhall be ſaid in another Place (3). Agamemnon, 


Ulyſſes, and the other Heroes of the Trojan War, 


were defirous to receive the ſame Honour, as we 
have it from Hiſtorians (a), Macrobius informs 
| ö us 


(1) Difſer. Miſcel. | (2) Lib. 5. 
(3) Hiſtory of the r ee, | 
ta) See Diodorus, Apollonius, Plutarch in Alexander, Suidas, &c. 
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us (1), that 7. arquinius, the Son of Demaratus the Co- 


rinthian, was alſo initiated into thoſe Myſteries, as 
likewiſe Philip the Father of Alexander the Great, 
and ſeveral others. The Athenians who, according to 
Herodotus, were the firſt who receiv'd che M yſteries 
of Samotbracia, ſent their Children thither to par- 
take of the ſame ; and in this they were imitated by 
the other People of Greece. Terence in his Phormio 
(2) alludes to this Cuſtom. When the Mother is 
delivered, ſays he, how many Preſents muſt be made 
which ſhe appropriates to herſelf, One when the 
Child is born ; another on the Day of celebrating the 
Nativity; a third at the Ceremony of Initiation, Sc.“ 
Donatus, expounding this Paſſage of the Poet, ſays he 
alludes to the Cuftom of ſending the Children at a 
certain Age to Samothrace, there to be initiated, as 
we are told by Apollodorus. 

What led them to this Practice was not only the 
Notion they had of receiving great Aſſiſtance from 
the Gods Cabiri in dangerous Expeditions, eſpecially 
when expos'd to Storms, as we learn from the Scho- 


liaſt on Apollonius, but likewiſe the high Reputation 
thoſe were in Who had participated i in thoſe My ſteries, 


as Diodorus Siculus aſſerts. 

We learn from the Ancients what were the 
Ceremonies in uſe upon this Occaſion. The Perſon 
to be initiated was ſeated on a Throne, had a Crown 
of Olive ſet upon his Head, his Belly bound with a 
purple Ribband, and the reſt of the initiated danced 
around him (a). 

The Myſteries of the Cabiri, and of the Samotbra- 
cians, were in high Veneration ; and ſince thoſe Iſlan- 
ders had learned the Worſhip of the Pheniciaus and 


_ Egyptians (9), tis not improbable that all were pro- 


hibiced 


(1) Sat. 1. 3 4. (2) Ac. 1. K 4.18; 
(aa) See Ps. Dial. of Enuthydemus ; Dion Chryſ. Orat. 12. 
Proclus 1. 6. c. 13. &c. 

() As the Greets were unacquainted with their Original, they 
gave out that Jupiter had inſtituted thoſe Myſteries in Honour of 
one of his Sons ; or of one Elion, as he js called by Clemens of Alex- 
gndria, 4 ad Gentes, | 
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| hibited to enter their Temple, at leaſt their Sanctuary, 


except the Prieſts ; as Herodotus tells us it was with 
regard to that of the Cabiri in Egypt (1); and it 


ſeems they took particular Care not to expoſe the 


Images of thoſe Divinities to the profane View of 
Spectators, as the Egyptians had done to Cambyſes. 
Accordingly Pauſanias having mentioned the Cabiri 
of Greece, makes Apology for being obliged to be 
ſilent with Reſpect to their Myſteries. Stephanus (a) 


informs us that there was in the Iſland of Samothrace 


a Cave called Zerinthyus, conſecrated to the Cabiri, 
wherein, if we believe Lycophron (b) and Suidas, 


they offered up Dogs to Hecate, That Goddeſs, 


who was often confounded with Proſerpine, Ceres or 
Terra, was of the Number of the Cabiri, as has been 
ſaid. But what made thoſe Myſteries ſtill more ve- 
verable is, that the Prieſts in their Ceremonies uſed a 
ſtrange obſolete Language, as we learn from Dio- 
dorus (c); and there is no Doubt but it was that of 
the ancient Phenicians who had ſettled in that Iſland, 
and brought thither the Worſhip of the Cabiri. Ac- 
cordingly we read in Heſychius, that the Prieſts of 
thoſe Gods were called Coes, a Word derived from 
the Hebrew Coben, which imports a Prief, _ 


This undoubtedly is the true Account of the Gods 


Cabiri and their Worſhip 3 and I cannot be of J, 
[43's Mind (2), who thinks we are to underſtand 
by that Name only the Miniſters of the Gods, as the 
Curetes and the Dacfili of Crete, and the Corybantes 
of Phrygia. And yet what that learned 3 

ſays 


„ | 
. Stethanus, de Urbibus, The Scholiaſt upon NMicander ſays 
the ſame, as alſo Nonnus in the Deſcription of Samothracia, L. 13, 
of the Dionyſiacihs. Owid ſpeeks to this Purpoſe L. I. of his Tiſtia. 
Inde levi vento Zerinthia littora nactis, 
Threiciam tetigit feſſa carina Samon. | 
(5) Zerinthon Antrum immane Canicide Dea. Lycopron in Caſs. 
vers 77. ex Correctione Bocharti, loc. cit. See the Scholiaſt on 
that Poet, who proves the Canicida Dea to be Hecate. 
(c) Habuerunt autem Indigenæ Linguam veterem ſibi propriam, 
cujus in Sacrificiis hodieque multa Servantur. Diod. lib. 5. | 
23 De Idol L. 1. c. 57. | ; | 
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ſays is not without Foundation: For Firſt, the Cabiri 
were frequently called Camilli, which imports Mini- 
ſters. Secondly, The Prieſts of Cybele, or the Cory- 
bantes, were alſo denominated Cabiri, from a Moun- 
tain of that Name in Phrygia : But I could not but 
give into the Teſtimony of all Antiquity, which reck- 
ons the Cabiri in the Number of the moſt venerable 

Gods, and diſtinguiſhes them very plainly from the 
Miniſters who had the Charge of their Worſhip ; 
nor could I help differing from Strabo (1) who is 
for confounding the Curetes, as ſome Authors have 
done, with the Corybantes and the Cabiri. 

Me are alſo to obſerve that they who reckon 
Caſtor and Pollux, Faſion and Dardanus, in the Num- 
ber of the Cabiri, are certainly miſtaken ; and what 
may have led them into this Error is, that theſe 
Heroes had got themſelves initiated into the Myſte- 
ries of thoſe ancient Divinities; and the laſt had 
perhaps brought their Worſhip into Phrygia, with 
that of Cybele, who was the fame with Terra, or 
Proſerpine, and the Chief of the Cabiri, as we learn 
from Varro (2). The Worſhip and Ceremonies of 
that Goddeſs paſſed from thence into Italy, whi- 
ther Eneas brought them with his Houſhold Gods, 
who according to Macrobius and Varro, were the 
lame with the Gods Cabiri (3): And this Opini- 
on wants not Probability, ſince, as ſhall be faid 
when we come to the Pataici, the Figures of all 
thoſe Divinities very much reſembled thoſe of the 

Nothing was more celebrated in Antiquity than 
the Myſteries of Samothrace, or of the Cabiri, as 
appears from the Zeal that People had to be initi- 
ated into them; but the Authors who were able to 
inſtruct us in the Ceremonies that were there practi- 


' fed, withheld by I know not what religious Awe, 


dare not enter particularly into the Subject. By 
good Fortune they have only concealed from us 
the Knowledge of thoſe ſcandalous Rites that ac- 
7” 8 company*d 

(1) L. 10, (2) L. 10. )3) See Macrobius, Sat. L. 3. 
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company'd thoſe Myſteries, over which we ſhould 


— 


willingly draw a Veil, tho' they had diſcovered 


them to us: Herodotus gives us ſufficiently to know 


the Nature of them, ſince, in that Paſſage where he 
fays that the Pelaſpi had brought the Myſteries of 
thoſe Gods to Athens, he ſays they had taught the 
Athenians to repreſent Mercury, one of the Cabiri, 


in a Manner obſcene and quite indecent. Accord- 


ingly the Night- time was choſen for celebrating thoſe 
Myſteries, as Cicero has it: Pretereo Samothraciam, 


eaque que Lemni Nocturno aditu occulte coluntur (1). 


The Ancients owned other Cabiri, ſome of 


whom, as ſhall be ſaid immediately, were the Sons 


of Vulcan, and others the Sons of Mercury. Mer- 
cury himſelf, according to Herodotus (2, was of the 
Number of thoſe Gods, as alſo Ceres, who was ſur- 
named Cabiria, Proſerpine, Cybele, Prometheus, &c. 
For the Greeks who reduced every Thing to their 
own Religion, had a quite different Opinion of the 
Cabiri from the Egyptians, from whom they had 


the Knowledge of them. The Tradition of the Te- 


bans imported, as Pauſanias has it (3): That 


there had once been a City among them, and 


„Men called Cabiri; that Prometheus, one of them, 
and his Son Zzneys, having had the Honour to 
* lodge Ceres, the Goddeſs committed to them 
© a Depoſitum, and let them know what Uſe they 
% were to make of it: The Thing itſelf is what I 
am not at Liberty to divulge. But this much we 
© may take for granted, that the Myſteries of the 
*© Cabiri are founded upon this preſent which they 
© had from Ceres.” 

When the Epigeni had taken Thebes, ſays the 
fame Author, the Cabiri having been expelled by 


„the Argives, the * of Ceres Cabiria was 


5 interrupted for a long Time. Sometime after 


« Pelarge the Daughter of Potneus, and Ii mias her 
<< Huſband reſtored it, but at the ſame Time they 
| | trans- 


(1) De nat. Deor. L. 1. (2) See below. 
(3) In Beot. c. 25. | 
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<* transferred it to a Place called Alexiares, without 
< the ancient Limits where it had been inſtituted. 
«© Forthwith Telondes and the other Cabiri whom the 
< War had diſperſed, met together in this Place. 
* To conclude, the Religion of the Cabiri and 
<< the Sanctity of their Ceremonies never have been 
V violated with Impunity.” | 

Thus far Pauſanias, who would ſeem to confound 
the Miniſters of the Cabir: with the Gods themſelves 
who bore that Name: But Greece is not the Place 
where we are to ſearch into the true Original of 
thoſe Gods. *Tis to Zgypt we muſt have Recourſe, 
ſince we read in Herodotus (1) that they were the 
Sons of Vulcan, the eldeſt of their Gods, and that 
they had a Temple at Memphis. Accordingly, this 
Author having given an Account of Cambyſes's Be- 
haviour in the Temple of Vulcan, adds that he en- 
ter'd likewiſe into that of the Cabiri, to which none 
but the Prieſt was allowed to have Acceſs; and that 
after having made a Jeft of thoſe Gods, he ordered 
them to be burnt. 

The Pelaſgi, who doubtleſs were acquainted with 
theſe Gods by Means of the Egyptians, or which 
comes to the ſame, by the Prieſteſſes of Dodona, 
eſtabliſh'd their Worſhip in Samothrace, and from 
| thence among the Atbeniaus; but no doubt they 
blended their Myſteries with ſeveral Obſcenities un- 
known to the Egyptians, ſince the ſame Herodotus, 
in the Paſſage where he ſays the Greeks had received 
from the Egyptians moſt of the Ceremonies of their 
Religion (2), intimates that we were to except their 
ſcandalous Manner of repreſenting Mercury, which 
they got from the Pelaſgi, who after having put it 
in Practiſe in Samothrace, communicated it to the 
Athenians, whence it was afterwards propagated to 
the reſt of Greece, ©** They who are initiated, ſays 
he, into the Myſteries of the Cabiri, which the 
© Jamothracians celebrate, and which they have 

VU commu- 

(ie. (a} L.. % $1; N 
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3: communicated to the Pelaſgi, know well enough 
«© the Truth of what I advance.” 

There was no Place in the World where the Wor- 
ſhip of the Cabiri became more famous than in 
Samothrace, where the Pelaſsi had eſtabliſh'd it. 
There it was that thoſe hideous Myſteries were ce- 
lebrated, which got their Name from the ſame 


Iſland, and were called Orgies too. The Obſceni- 


ties that accompany*d thoſe Myſteries muſt needs 
have been very abominable, ſince, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, the Ancients who were led to mention the 
Cabiri and their Worſhip, proteſt that they durſt 
not reveal them. Pauſanias (1), after having told 
us that the Temple which the Cabiri had in Beolia 
was only ſeven Stadia from the ſacred Grove of 
Ceres, Cabiria, and Preſerpine, ſubjoins, The Reader 


will pardon me if I don't ſatisfy his Curioſity about 


the Cabiri, nor as to the Ceremonies of their Worſhip, 
and of that of Cybele, &c. S. Clemens of Alexan- 
aria, in order to combat Paganiſm with more Ad- 
vantage, thought fit to reveal a Part of thoſe hor- 


rid Rites 3 but as what he ſays can anſwer no 
ſuch Purpoſe now, 1 cannot be blamed for ſuppreſ- 


{ing it. 
bins informs us 2) that in the Celebration of 
thoſe Myſteries, they flew one of the initiated; 
probably to offer him in Sacrifice to the Cabiri: Ob 
livioni etiam Corybantia ſacra donentur, in quibus ſanc- 
tum illud Myſterium traditur; Frater trucidatus a 
Fratribus. Firmicus ſeems to have copied Arnobius 
when he tells us that in the Myſteries of the Corybantes, 
Murther was honoured, it having once happened 
that one of the initiated was flain on that Occaſion 
by two of his Brethren. JH/boever, continues he in 
another Place, has a Mind to ſhed the Blood of bis 
Brother, may participate in the 2 985 of the Cory- 
bantes. 
(1) :in-;Beot. c. 25. 


(2) L. 5. 
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bantes (a). But without pretending to juſtify thoſe 
Myſteries, I am of Opinion that the Fact related by 
Arnobius, and after him by Firmicus, refers to an Ac- 
cident that had happened in the enthuſtaſtick Fury of 
ſome of the initiated who had killed their Brother. 
And indeed there is nothing like this to be found 
in the ancient Hiſtorians. This only is certain, 
that Perſons guilty of Homicide, went to Lemnos 
to be expiated from that Crime, as we learn from 
Heſychius (1). But waving this, the Feſtival of 
the Cabiri, inſtituted at firſt at Lemnos, was adopted 
by the Inhabitants of Imbros, and then paſs'd into 
Greece, eſpecially to Thebes, where it became very 
famous (5). | 

In fine, the laſt Queſtion we are to examine is 
whether we are to confound the Cabiri with the Cory- 
bantes, the Curetes, the Idæi Dactyli, and the Tel- 
chines: And here we muſt freely own that many 
Ancients do not diſtinguiſh them from one another. 
Strabo, in the Paſſage I have quoted, gives the Senti- 
ment of Scepſius and of ſome other Authors, who main- 
tain it; and among the Moderns, Voſſius and M. 
Alteri have followed the ſame Opinion. For my 


Part, I think we are to diſtinguiſh them, and my 


Reaſons are theſe. Firſt, Sanchoniathon, Herodotus, 
Pherecydes, and Nonnus, who ſpeak of the Cabiri 
and give their Genealogy, make mention neither 
of the Corybantes, Dactyli, nor Curetes. According 
to all the Ancients the Cabyri were of the Number 


of the great Gods: Now, no ſuch Thing is ſaid * 


of the Corybantes or of the others now mentioned. 
The Account which the beſt Authors give of the 
Da#yli is, that they were Natives of the Iſland of 
Crete; that they Were the firſt who found out the 
 VOke th G | Art 


(a) In facris Corybantium parricidiam colitur ; nam unus Frater 
a duobus interremptus eſt. Qui Fraternum deſiderat 


| Sanguinem, Cory bantium ſequatur inſtitutum, Firmicus de eor. 
prof. Rel | | 


(1) On the Word K. | 
{+} See Meurſius, Gracia Fer. L. 4. on the Word KABEIPIA. | 
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Art of forging Iron, after the burning of mount 
Ida: An ES. which makes one of the Epochs in 
the Parian Marbles; in fine, that they were five 
in Number, as their Name, derived from the Fingers 
of the Hand, undeniably proves. Sure this Notion 
of them is nothing like what is given of the Cabiri 
by Sancboniathon, Herodotus, and the other Ancients 
whom I have quoted, 

The Account given of the Curetes, that they had 
the Care of Jupiter in his Infancy, who made it their 
Buſineſs to hinder his Cries from being heard, by 
claſhing upon their Spears, and dancing about him, 
by no Means agrees with what Antiquity relates of 
the Cabiri. 

As for the Corybantes, theſe were Prieſts of Cybele, 
who in the Myſteries of that Goddeſs leap'd and 
danced about her, and made a wild kind of Noiſe 
with their Arms. The Telchines were accounted a 
Sort of Wizards, who travelled the Country to tell 
Fortunes, and to attract the Admiration of the Po- 
pulace, who are always apt to admire what carries an 
Air of marvellous. | 
But, it will be ſaid, the Myſteries of Samothrace, 
or of the Cabiri, are frequently called the Myſteries 
of the Corybantes, as we have ſeen in the fame Au- 
thorities I have made uſe of. This is the very 
Thing that poſſibly has miſled the Authors I am 
now confuting. The Corybantes were the Miniſters 
of thoſe Myſteries, not only at Lemnos and at Imbros, 
but alſo throughout all Phrygia and elſewhere : 
What wonder then that they have been indifferently 
called the Myſteries of the Cabiri, or the Myſteries 
of the Corybantes ? *Tis therefore certain that we 
muſt rot confound the Cabiri with the Corybantes, 
the Da#iyli, &c. nor miſtake for thoſe Gods who 
were ſo highly reſpected in Antiquity, the Mint- 
ſters of their Worſhip ; Miniſters who by their Con- 
duct made themſelves extremely deſpicable. We 


ſhall ſpeak at more Length of theſe Corybantes in 


the Hiſtory of Cybele, whoſe Miniſters they were. 
| : But 


A =, 8A {0d ww Oat * 
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But what ſhall we think of an ancient Inſcripti- 


on quoted by M. Altori, whereby it appears that the 
Cabiri were confounded with the Dioſcuri? Caius, 


the Son of Caius an Acarnaman, who was made Prieſt 
of the great Gods Dioſcuri Cabiri, eretted this Mo- 


nument in the Year when Dionyſius was Archon af- 
ter Liciſcus. I ſaid, and *tis another Queſtion yet 
to be examined, that the Cabiri were fometimes 
confounded with the Disſcuri, and with the Anaces 
or Anactes; a Sentiment adopted by the Antiquary 
now quoted, and which he endeavours to prove 
from the Paſſage in Cicero I have cited in this Chap- 
ter: But ſtill I am of Opinion they are to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from one another, as their Genealogies prove. 
According to Cicero, the Anaces and the Diaſcuri 
were Sons of Jupiter the Ancient: The Egyptians gave 
thoſe Gods Vulcan for their Father; and the Phenicians 
Sydix. I know that, according to ſeveral learned 
Moderns, this Sydik was the ſame as that ancient 
Jupiter; but what ground had they to think fo? 
for my Part I know none. Beſides the Author 
whom I have now quoted, names thoſe three Anaces, 
Tritopatreus, Eubuleus, and Dionyſius, but we ſee 
the Ancients give quite different Names to the Ca- 
biri, as we ſhall ſhew at greater Length in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. h | 


CHA 3-2 ; 
Of the Anaces or AnaQtes, 


* Authors, among whom are Plutarcb (1) 
Theodoret (2) and others, reckon among the 
Gods of this Order, none but Caſtor and Pollux, the 
two Diaſcorides or Sons of Fupiter (3), whoſe Hit- 
tory ſhall be given when we come to the Argo- 
nauts, whom they accompany'd to the Conqueſt- 
of the golden Fleece; But Cicero, more exact in 

"WB this 
([.) In Thefeo. (2) Græcarum Affect. I. 8. 
(3) Atos xrxgol. 
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this Matter, ſpeaks of three Sorts of Anaces : The 


firſt were the Sons of an ancient Zupiter, King of 
Athens, and of Proſerpine, their Names Tritopatreus, 
Eubuleus, and Diony/ius ; the ſecond were the Sons 
of the Third Jupiter and Leda; theſe were Caſtor 


and Pollux. The laſt were Aleo and Melampus 
Emolus, the Sons of Atreus (a). Some Ancients reck- 


on a much greater Number of them, ſince they con- 

found them with the twelve great Gods. Accord- 
ingly Pauſamas tells us that Hercules, after having 
pillaged Elis, to be avenged of Augias, ſet up ſix 
Altars to the twelve great Gods or Anactes, ſo that 
there were two of theſe Gods for each Altar. The 
ancient Scholiaſt upon Pindar names ſome of theſe 
Anactes; but the Paſſage where he ſpeaks of them, 
is too much corrupted for one to draw any Certain- 
ty rom it. | 

Authors are not agreed about the Etymology of the 
Name given theſe Gods. Plutarch thinks it was gi- 


ven to the Tynaarides, either upon Account of their 


having procured Peace (5), or becauſe they had been 
placed among the Stars; which makes Horace ſay, 


Sic Fratres Helene lucida Sidera (1), or for other no 


better Reaſons (c). Em 
Take the Paſſage from Plutarch, according to Mr. 


Dacier's Tranſlation. ©* Caſtor and Pollux being Maſ- 
ters in Athens, demanded only to be initiated. 


They were therefore admitted into the Fraternity 
* of the great Myſteries, after having been before 


5 adopted 


(a) Arcsxupor etiam apud Græcos multis modis numerantur. 
Primi tres, qui apellantur Anaces, Athenis ex Jove Rege antiquiſ- 
ſimo & Proſerpina nati, Tritopatreus, Eubuleus, Dionyſius. Se- 
cundi, Jove tertio nati & Leda, Caſtor & Pollux. Tertii dicuntur 
a nonnullis Aleo & Melampus Emolus, Atrei Filii, qui Pelope na- 
tus fuit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. L. III. | 

(b) Sed hic, (Plutarchus) arbitratur poſſe etiam ex eo Nomen 
videri, quia procurarint evoy&s five inducias ;. vel ab dy, hoc 
eſt ſupra, quia in Cælis inſpiciuntur. Voſſius de Idol. L. I. C. xi. 

(334. 1.08.3. | Fu | 

(c) Putabat Euſtathius in Odyſſ. L. I. dg vocatos, quia 
Græce ayay@s dicunt pro pe0/Ti5Ix&5, Curioſe. Voſſius. Loc. cit. 
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adopted by Aphidnes, as Hercules had been by Py- 
% /ius, They had divine Honours paid to them, 
and were deſigned Anaces, either from having put 
* an End to the War, or becauſe they had taken fo 
great Care of the Athenians, that altho* the City 
vas full of Troops, yet no Body in it had received 


4 the ſmalleſt Injury; for this Word is derived from 


a Term which ſignifies 70 protect, to be careful, and 
perhaps from thence Kings have been called Anactes, 
as being Protectors, or Fathers of their People. 
There are ſome however who tell us, that this 


Name was given to the Tyndaride upon Account of 


*« their Conſtellations, which appear in the Heavens 
% for the Athenians call Anecas and Anecathen, what 
„ others call Ano and Anothen, Above (a).“ What- 
ever be in that, Caſtor and Pollux were indeed 


very juſtly taken into the Number of the Gods Anactes, 


for the Reaſon which I ſhall give afterwards ; but they 
were not the ſole nor the moſt ancient Gods of that 
Name, which was not known to the Greeks till the 
Arrival of the Phenicians, among whom the Del- 
cendants of Anak (who had reign'd at Arbè, or Hebron, 
as we ſee in Joſhua (b), were famous, as we ſhall 
obſerve in the Hiſtory of the Giants. Inachus was 
of that Race. There 1s even a great deal of Pro- 
babiliry that Inachus was not the proper Name of 
him who conducted the firſt Colony into Greece, and 
that it was given him only in Aluſion to Anat ; 
but we ſhall diſcuſs this Point more particularly in 
another Place, Further, I am perſuaded that Anactes 
was not a Name given to all Kings in general (al- 
tho* in the Greek Language that Word properly im- 

c G 3 ports 


(a) M. Dacier in his Note upon this Paſſage of Plutarch, adopts 
the Etymology which derives the Word Anactes, from that which 
ſignifies to rake Care, and proves it by iome Authorities; but it is 
more likely that it was a Foreign Word with Reſpect to Greece, - 

() Deditque eis Joſue Urbem Arbe Patris Enac, ca eft Hebron. 
Joſ. xv. v. 13. And elſewhere he ſays: Nomen autem Hebronis 
olim fuerat Cariatharbe : Hic fuerat Homo inter Enacihos maximus. 


Joſ. xiv. v. 15. 
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ports Kings (a); but to ſuch of Inachus's Deſcen- 
mir as diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their illuſtrious 
eeds. 

Vollius is alſo firmly of Opinion, that the Name 
of the Gods Anactes was originally from Phenzicia 3 
but he thinks it had been brought into the Weſt by 
Cadmus, or by the Canaanites, whom Foſbua by 
his Conqueſts had obliged to quit Phenicia, and 
who had retired into Greece; and he adds, 
that the Spartiats who called themſelves Allies of 
Iſrael, as we learn from Joſephus (1), were a Colony 
of the Canaanites, who were moſtly deſcended from 
Abraham by Hagar and Keturah : And this is the 
Reaſon why the moſt famous of the Greek Anattes 
were Caſtor and Pollux, Natives of Sparta, the La- 
cedemonians having given them that Name to ho- 


nour the Memory of Anak's Deſcendants, of whom . 


they had heard ſo many wonderful Stories. Tis cer- 
tain the Greeks had ſome Knowledge of this Anak, 
who is mentioned in the ſacred Books, and knew 


he had been a Man of an extraordinary Stature, 


and the Father of the Giants. What Pauſanias relates 
of the Giant Aſlerius, is a Proof of it. Over againſt 
Miletus, ſays that Author (2), is the Iſland Lade, 
which ſeparates itſelf into two oiber ſmall Iſlands, one 
of them called, Aſterius, becauſe Aſterius's Tomb is 
there. He was the Son of Anax who is ſaid to have 


been the Son of the Earth, The Body of Aſterius is d 
leſs thay ten Cubits in Length, I ſhall only add, that 


it is no ſtrange Thing to hear the Greeks giving out 
that Anak or as they called him Anax, was the Son 
of the Earth; this was the Original they aſcribed to 
thoſe of whom they had only an imperfect Know- 
ledge. This, I think, is the moſt probable Account 
of the Gods 4nafres, ſo noted among the Greek Poets, 


(a) Anaces, Reges. Homer gives this Name to moſt of his Gods 
ard Kings, to denote the Care which they took of their People ; 
and we find it upon ſeveral Medals : It comes from the Word aro. 
Regno. | 

1. 12. (2) In Att. c. 35. 


" a 
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We come next to the Gods Pataici, who have the 
ſame Original. 
CHAP... 
Of the Gods Pataici. 


| HE Pataici or Patæci, for this Name is 
either Way pronounced, were, according to 


| Heſychius (a), Phenician Gods, whoſe Statues uſed 


to be ſet up upon the Sterns of Ships. If we credit 
Herodotus they had a great deal of Reſemblance, as to 
their Figures at leaſt, to little Pygmies; and they 
were ſo ugly that they provoked the Scorn of Cam- 
byſes, when he enter*d into the Temple of Vulcan in 
Egypt, The Account given of them by that ancient 
Hiſtorian is as follows. Camvy/es having one 
„ Day enter'd into the Temple of Vulcan, offered 
* a thouſand Inſults and Indignities to the Image 
& of that God, becauſe it reſembled thoſe Gods whom 


© the Phenicians call Palaici, and which they ſet 


upon the Prows of their Ships. By the Way, I 
© would inform thoſe who have not ſeen them, that 


they are made like Pygmies. He enter'd alſo into 


the Temple of the Cabiri, to which none are al- 
lovwed Acceſs, but the Prieſt; and he ordered all 
the Statues that were there to be burnt, after hav- 
ing made a Jeſt of them; for they reſemble thoſe 
e of Vulcan, from whom they ſay the Cabiri are 
% deſcended.” Upon which we may remark, Tirſt, 
That the Statues of the Gods Pataici and of the 
Cabiri, had a great Reſemblance to one another, 
and that among the Egyptians Yulcan, the molt 
ancient of their Gods, was repreſented as they were, 
as were alſo, in latter Ages, the Gods Penates a- 


mong the Greeks and Romans. Secondly, That He- 


rodotus is miſtaken, when he ſays the Phenicians ſet 
G 4 . 13:1 


(a) Hærxlxot, Dii Phanices, guos flatuunt ad Put pes Nawinm. 
Heſychius Verbo II ral xo, Suidas, Harpecration, and Phavorinus 
lay the ſame Thing. 
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up their Gods Pataici upon the Prows of Ships, 


whereas it was upon the Sterns, as Heſychius, Sui- 
das (a), and after them Scaliger and Bochart (b) 
agree; and neither the Phenicians nor the Greeks, to 
whom this Cuſtom was communicated, ever inverted 
that Order. Accordingly they always placed upon 
the Stern the Image of one of theſe Gods, who was 
reckoned the Patron and Protector of the Ship, which 
mn Perſins ſay (1), Ingentes de puppe Dei, and 
Ovid, | 
Accipit & pictos Puppis adunca Deos (2). 
Whereas they put nothing upon the Prow but the 


Figure of ſome Animal or of ſome Monſter, which 


derived its Name to the Ship; which is thus expreſs'd 
by Ovid. = | - 
Navis & a pita Caſſide nomen hahezt. 

For this reaſon they had a Cuſtom of adorning 
the Stern with Flowers and Garlands, as the Place 
conſecrated to the Divinity by whom it was pro- 
tected, as we learn from Virgil. 5 

Puppibus & Ieti Naute impoſuere coronas (3). 

Which was never practiced as to the Prow, where 
was only to be ſeen the Figure of ſome Animal which 
had no Title to ſuch Homage. X 

If you ask the Origine of this Name, I anſwer, 
our moſt learned Authors derive it either from the 
Hebrew, or the Phenician, The learned Scaliger will 
have it to be from the Hebrew Word Patach, in- 
ſculpere to ingrave; but Bochart (c) derives it from 


Batach, cenfidere to put truſt or to confide in; ei- 


ther of which Etymologies perfectly agrees to the 
Uſe which the Phenicians, and after them the Greeks 
made of the Gods Pataici. 


I ſhall 

(a) IIa Pheniciis in Puppibus collocati. | 

(1) Sat. 6. (2) Epiſt. Parid. (3) Geor. Lib. 1. 

(6) Aliud Tutela, aliud rapagnua infigne Navis; illius Locus 
perpetuus in Puppe, hujus in prora fuit. Bochart. Chan. L. II. C. iu, 
Scaliger ſays the ſame Thing. Can. Chron. 8 

(c) Bochart, Chan. 1. 2. c. 3. proves that the Phenicians and 
Hebrews often changed the P into B, and pronounced Batach in- 
ſtead of Patach, and Bataici inſtead of Pataici. ; 

Conſult upon this Article Se/den, de Diis Syriis. Synt. 2. c. 16. 
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Gods ſo known in Sicily; that Aſchyles, the Sicilian 


Piter fell in Love with a Nymph calPd Alina, others 


I ſhall only add further, that the Ulage of giving 
Ships the Names of Animals repreſented. upon the 
Prow, was very ancient; accordingly we ſee Virgil 
names thoſe which compoled Aua Fleet, the 


Centaur, the Whale, Se. 
G HA. KT. 
Of the Gods Palici. 


ACROBTIUS (1), in that Paſſage of his 
Saturnalia, where he makes an Encomium on 
Virgils Erudition, who had the Art of interſperſing 
his Works with ſeveral Pieces of the Greek Hiſtory, 
quotes among other Paſſages of that great Poet, the 
Verſes in the ninth Book of the Exeid : 
n 8 Symetia circum 
Flumina, ubi placabilis ara Palici (2). 


And ſays no Roman Author has deſcribed theſe 


Poet, in his Tragedy intitled #na, is the firſt who has 
given their Original, to this Effect 4e 
” Tt was near the River Symetha, in Sicily, that Ju- 


name her Thalia, who, to conceal from Juno the Know- 
ledge of her Intrigue, and to eſcape her Vengeance, 
entreated her Lover to hide her in the Bowels of 
the Earth; which Requeſt ſhe obtained; and when 
the Time of her Delivery was come, there ſprung 
from the Earth two Children, who were called Palici, 
as you would ſay, ſprung from the Earth into which 
they bad been convey'd (b). Theſe two Children were 
afterwards deify'd. 
But this is a mere Fable founded upon the Equivo- 
cations of the Name of theſe Divinities. This was the 
ordinary Reſource of the Greeks, when they would 
trace 

r (2) En. 9. „ 
3 THEY in this Chapter confirms all that is ſaid of the 
Palici, by Teſtimonies not only from A /cy/es, but alſo from Callas 


Philemon and Xenagpras. 
(b) Palici, aro Ts T&A1 1839381 Macrob. loc. cit. 
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trace the Original of their Gods, they invented Stories 
upon the frivolous Foundation of the Etymologies of 
a Language which they did not underſtand : And the 
Fable which we are here explaining, is a manifeſt 
Proof of it, ſince the Worſhip of the Gods Palici 
came from Phenicia, as their Name Jeaves no room 
to doubt. *Tis very probable that it comes from 
the Hebrew Word Palichin, which ſignifies Venerable, 
as Bochart proves (a); which the Poet Æſcbyles, from 


whom Macrobius has borrowed the Fable, ſeems to 


infinuate, when he ſaid Jupiter ordered the Gods 
Palici to have the Title of Venerable given them. 
Heſychius alſo confirms the happy Conjecture of Bo- 
chart, fince he ſays Adranus, whoſe Name is like- 
wiſe Phenician, was Father of the Palici; for I can 


hardly think the Reader will give into the ridiculous 
Error of ſome of the Learned, who are of Opinion 


that it ought to be read in Heſychius, Adrian inſtead 
of Adranus, as if that Roman Emperor, who was not 
deify*d till forty Years after the Coming of Chriſt, 
could be the Father of theſe ancient Divinities, whoſe 
Worſhip was celebrated in Sicily many Ages before 
he was born; and give his Name to the River Ad- 
ranus, which went by it long before. 

This Adranus, in ſhort, whom Heſychius makes to 


have been the Father of the Palici, contrary to the O- 


pinion of #/chyles, who aſſerts they were Tupiter's Sons, 
is a God unknown out of Sicily; thus there is reaſon to 
think that he was the ſame Adramelech, who is 
mentioned in the Books of Kings, and whoſe Name 
imports a Magnificent King, and that his Wor- 
ſhip, as alſo that of the Palici, was brought into 
that Iftland by the Syrian or Phenician Colonies, 
who ſettled there; This is what we learn from 
Bochart (1); and his Conjecture appears highly 
probable. For, in fine, we are to prefer to the Opinion 
of Heſychius, who gives Adranus for the Father 1 

+ Palici, 


{a) Chan. I. 1. c. 28. This Word comes from Pelach, colere, 


Donerari. 
(1) Loc. cit. 
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Palici, that of Z/cby/es who makes them to have 
been the Sons of Jupiter, and muſt needs have known 
the Antiquities of his Country, better than the Greek 
Lexicographer wham I have quoted, as being a Sicilian 
by Birth. | 
But let that be as it will, the Palici were very much 
honoured in Haly, and Diadorus aſſures us (a) they 
had a Temple near the City Erice (b), revered both 
far its Antiquity, and for the wonderful Things that 
happened in it. Accordingly we are told by Macro- 


bius (1), after Mſchiles and Diodorus, that there were 


near this Temple two {mall Lakes of boiling and ſul- 
phurous Water, always full without overflowing, 


which were called Delli, and held in the higheſt Ve- 


neration by the credulous People, who imagined that 
they were the Brothers of the Palici, or rather that 
this was the Place whence they themſelves had fprung, 
when their Mother delivered them. Nec longs inde 


lacus breves ſunt, ſed immenſum profundi, aquarum ſca- 


turigine ſemper ebullientes, quos incol@ Crateras vocant, 
S Nomine Dellos appellant, fratreſque eos Palicorum 
Eſtimant, & habentur in cultu maximo (2). Ovid like- 
wiſe deſcribes them. It was near theſe two Pools that 
ſolemn Oaths uſed to be made, and there Contro- 


verſies were determined that could not otherwiſe be 


eaſily decided. Thoſe who were called to take this 
Oath, purify'd themſelves; and after having given 
Security to pay, if the Gods condemned them, they 
approached the Pools, and ſwore by the Divinity who 
preſided over them. If their Oath was ſincere, they 
went off unhurt ; but Perjurers were puniſh*'d upon 
the Spot, as all Authors who have mentioned 1t, are 
agreed, | = 
Perque lacus altos & olentia Sulphure fertur 
Stagna Palicorum, ruptd ferventia Terrd (3), 
Et qui preſenti domitant perjura Palici 
Pectora ſupplicio (4). tho? 
(a) Fanum hoc tum Antiquitate, tum religioſa Veneratione, quod 
in eo multa vera & ſtupenda eveniunt. Diod. Lib. 11. 
(6) It ſtood upon a Mount of that Name, which is at this Day 
Trajano Vecchio. (1) Loc. cit. (23 Lad Of. © 7 
(3) Ovid Me. I. 5. 405, (4) Sileus Talicus. | 
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tho* they are not quite agreed as to the Nature 
of the Puniſhment. Macrobius will have it that they 
fell into one of the Lakes and were drown'd : Quod 
fi fideliter faceret, diſcedebat illæſus; fi vero ſubeſſet 
jure jurando mala conſcientia, mox in lacu amittebat 
vitam falſus Furator (1). : 

Polemon aſſerts that they died ſuddenly 3 Ariſtotle 


and Stephanus ſay they were conſumed by a ſecret. 


Fire; and according to Diodorus there were ſome of 
them that loſt their Lives (a). | 

Whether theſe different Puniſhments were real, or 
only feigned to terrify Perjurers, as would ſeem from 
the Diverſity of theſe Opinions ; *tis certain that none 
approach'd thoſe Pools and the Altars of thoſe im- 
placable Gods (b) without a great deal of Terror, 
and the Place was a ſecure Sanctuary for oppreſſed 
Slaves; their Matters being obliged before they could 
get them back, to promiſe to treat them with more 
Humanity, which they religiouſly obſerved for Fear 
of bringing ſome terrible Puniſhment upon them- 
ſelves. We muſt not omit to obſerve that the ancient 
Inhabitants of Sicily called theſe two Lakes Delli (2), 
from an Arabic Word, which imports to make. Diſ- 
covery ; becauſe the Oaths taken there diſcovered the 
Truth; or, as is more probable, from the Hebrew 
Word Daal to draw out. T am inclined to adopt 
this Etymology, becauſe it ſeems to agree better with 
what Ariftotle ſays upon the Oaths we have mentioned. 
According to that Philoſopher, they wrote the Oath 
which they made to thoſe Gods in the Form of a 
Note, which floated above if the Party ſwore to a 
Truth; but they funk to the Bottom of the Water, 
when he perjured himſelf, As the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Oaths came from the Eaſt, as alſo the Worſhip of 
the Gods Palici, *tis very probable it was an Imi- 


tation 


(1) Macrob. ibid. 

(a) Solinus, Priſcianus, and I/idorus tell us the ſame thing of a 
Fountain in Sardinia ; but they have confounded that Iſland with 
Sicily, which is not far from it, as Salmaiius judiciouſly remarks. 

{6b So Macrobius calls them. 

(2) See Macrobius from Cailias. 
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tation of what is written in the Book of Numbers, 


concerning the Tryals of the Water that was given 
adulterous Women to drink; and the Puniſhments; - 


mentioned by the Authors I have quoted, were no- 


thing elſe perhaps but a Tradition of what befel thoſe 
who were guilty of the Crime whereof they were ac- 
cuſed (a). 

But here we muſt IF that the Temple of the Palici 
was not only venerable upon Account of all that I 
have been now ſaying, but alſo for the Prophecies 


that were delivered there from time to time. Ma- 


crobius, after Aenagoras, tells us that, Sicily being 
diſtreſs'd with Famine, they conſulted the Oracle of 


the Palici, and were anſwered, that if they ſacrificed. 


a certain Heroe, whom Authors don't name, the 
Famine would ceaſe ; which accordingly happened. 
The Sicilians, in Acknowledgment of this Bleſſing, 


heap'd Fruits and Preſents upon the Altars of thoſe 
| Propitious Deities ; and _ according to Macrobius, 


is what makes Virgil ſay 

Pinguis ara Palici (b) 

Rua gratia Siculi omne genus frugum congeſſerunt + 
in aram Palicorum. Ex qua Ubertace ara ip/a Pin- 


guis vocata eſt (1). 
The Superſtition was afterwards carried ſo far as 


to offer up to thoſe Gods human Victims. But 
this barbarous Cuſtom was at Length aboliſh'd; and 
the Palici contented themſelves. with common Of- 


terings : Tis to this the ingenious Poet I have now 
quoted is alluding, when he ſays, 
— A Placabilis ara Palici (c). 


Stephanus mentions the City and Fountain of the 
Palici, and Foreſtus, a celebrated Hiſtorian of Sicily, 
informs us that the two Lakes, which we have ſpoke 

of, are at this Day called Næpbti. 


(a) Trials by Fire and Water were long in Uſe, eſpecially i in 
France, even after the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. | 


(5) Loc cit. 
(1) Mac. loc cit. 
(c) Ibid. 


"3 
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In this Article I have chiefly had recourſe to 
Macrobius, who ſeems to have taken what he ſays 
of the Palici from the Sicilian Authors; for beſides 
the Poet Æſchyles, he cites likewiſe Azagoras and 
Callias who had written the Hiſtory of Sicily. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Gods of the Perſians. 
F we may give credit to Thomas Hyde, a learned 


Engliſh Gentleman, who has compoſed a Treatiſe 
concerning the Religion of the ancient Perſians (1), 


a Work full of the moſt profound Erudition, the Re- 


ligion of that People, of whom he tells us ſome Re- 
mains are ſtill to be found in Aſia, under the Name 
of Pharſis or of Guebres, was much more refined 
than that of their Neighbours, nor did they worſhip 
vain Idols like them. They acknowledged only 
one ſupreme Being, of whom Fire was the Symbol ; 
and tho* they gave a religions Worſhip to that Ele- 
ment, yet it was only relative to the Divinity whom 
it repreſented. This Religion, which is called Ma- 
giſm, is ſtill ſubſiſting in that Nation (2). | 


But however learned the Remarks of that Author 


are, tis certain that Antiquity has ever reckoned the 
_ Perſians a People who adored, not only the Fire 


and the Sun, but alſo other Divinities. Herodotus (3) 


ſays the Perſians believed the Fire to be a God, and 
that their Reaſon for not burning their dead, was 
that they would have thought themſelves guilry of 
Sacrilege, if a dead Body had been conſumed by 


a God. Plutarch (4), ſpeaking of the two Princi- 


ples Oromazes and. Arimanius, the one good, and the 
other bad, adds that the Perſians, according to the 
Law of Zoroaſter, worſhip'd Mitbras, and-invoked 
him as the Mediator between thoſe two Divinities. 
* Beſides, 


(1) De Rel. vet. pers. eorumque Magorum. Oxon. 1700 in 4to, 
(2) See what has been ſaid of it in the third Book. 
(3) L. 5.c. 16. (4) De Iſid. & Oſiri. 
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Beſides, if this Mithras was the Sun, as we ſhall 
prove hereafter, *tis certain they adored that Lumi- 
nary, to whom they offered Horſes in Sacrifice, as 


Fuſtin tells us from Trogus Pompeius: Solem unum 
Deum eſſe credunt, & Equas ei Deo ſacratos ferunt (1). 


The ſame Author relates in what Manner Artaxerxes 
Mnemon obliged Aſpaſia, with whom he and his Son 
were both in Love, to become Prieſteſs of the Sun. 
Herodotus, whom we have juſt quoted, fays the fame 


Thing of the Maſſagetes, a neighbouring People to 


the Perſians. There is therefore no doubt but that 


the Fire, or the Sun was adored as a God by chat 


ancient People. He who is invoked as a Diviniey; 
the Object of religious Worſhip, of Vows, Supplica- 
tions, and Prayers, is a God: Now the Perſians in- 
voked the Sun, offered Sacrifices to him, addreſſed 


their Prayers to him, and had Prieſts ſet apart for his 


Service, If the Authorities I have now quoted are 


not ſufficient to prove it, J might join to them 


that of Quintus Curtius, who tells us that Darius, up- 
on the Point of engaging with Alexander, to inſpire 


his Troops with Courage, invoked the Sun, Mithras, 


and the Fire. Solem, Mithram, ſacrumque & ditvi- 
num invocavit Ignem (2). 5 5 

The Per/ians therefore worſhip'd the Fire as re- 
preſenting the Sun, who was their great Divinity: 
But in order to give an abſtract of their ancient Re- 
ligion, we muſt quote all that is ſaid of them by He- 
rodotus and Strabo, the twe Ancients who ſeem to 
have been beſt acquainted with that ancient People. 
This, ſays the former of theſe Authors (3), is 
«© what I have learned concerning the religious Ce- 


<*« remonies of the Perſians. They believe *ris not law- 


<< ful to have either Statues, Temples or Altars, and 
look upon thoſe who uſe them as fooliſh ; and 


that becauſe they don't think, as the Greets do, 
that the Gods have a human Shape. They have 


a Cuſtom of ſacrificing to Jupiter upon the higheſt 
55 5 „Mountains, 
c. 10, (2) Q. Car. L. en. 
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d paultry Sheep.” 


(.) Herodotus writes this Name without the Aſpiration, 
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Mountains, calling Jupiter the vaſt Expanſion ef 


** the Heavens. They ſacrifice to the Sun, the Moon, 
© the Earth, the Fire, and the Winds; and theſe 


are the only Gods to whom they offered Sacrifices 


** from the earlieſt Ages, beſides theſe they have 


learned from the Afſyrians and Arabians to ſacri- 


* fice. likewiſe to Urania : The firſt of thoſe two Na- 
tions call this Venus Mylitta, the ſecond, Alitta, 
and the Perſiaus call her Mitra (1). In their 


* Sacrifices they ere& no Altars, kindle no Fire, 


** and uſe neither Libations nor Cakes ; But when one 
js to offer Sacrifice, he leads his Victim to a Place 


clean and pure, and implores the God to whom 


< he is to offer, having upon his Head a Tiara en- 
* circled. with Myrtle. None is permitted to offer 
Sacrifice for himſelf alone; he - muſt pray for 
* all the Perſians, and eſpecially for the King. 
When the Sacrificer has offered the Victim, and 
cut it into pieces, he lays it upon the moſt tender 
56 Graſs, eſpecially upon what they call trefoil. The 


Parts of the Victim being thus diſpoſed, the 


Magus, who aſſiſts in the Sacrifice, ſings the 


* Theogony, which the Per/ians look upon as a 


Sort of Incantation ; and they are not permitted 
<* to ſacrifice without a Magus. Some Moments af- 
„ ter, he who offered the Victim carries off the 
«© Fleſh, and applies it to what Uſe he pleaſes. Of 
< all the Days of the Year, that which they obſerve 
„ with moſt Solemnity is the Day of their Nativity. 
<< Then the Rich roaſt an Ox or a Horſe, a Camel or 
„ an Aſs, for a publick Entertainment; but the 
* poorer Sort content themſelves with giving ſome 

The ſame Author adds in the 138th Chapter of 
the ſame Book, that the Perſians have alſo a high 


Veneration for the Rivers, into which they neither 


durſt ſpit, nor let fall their Urine. *Tis, no doubt, 
for the ſame Reaſon they are forbid to extinguiſh 
Fire with Water, uſing nothing but Earth for that 
Purpole, 
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Purpoſe, as you may ſee in Mr. Hyde's Treatiſe, 
cited at the Beginning of this Chapter. 3 

Strabo, who had travelled into Cappadocia, a Country 
pretty near to Perſia, is very full upon the Religion 
of that ancient People (1); and what he ſays of them 
ought to have the more Weight with us, that he 
agrees in every Thing with the Author I have been 
copying. The Perſians, ſays he, have neither 


© Statues nor Altars, but offer Sacrifice in high 


<6 Places. They believe the Heavens to be Jupiter; 
e they worſhip the Sun, whom they call Mithras, (2) 
© allo the Moon, Venus, the Fire, the Earth, the 
Winds and the Water. The Place where they 
f* ſacrifice muſt be pure, the Victim to be offered 
js crown'd (3), and they pray over it by Way of 
further Conſecration (a). When the Magus has cut 
it into Pieces, each of the Company takes his“ 
„ Part of it, and they leave nothing for the Gods, 


©. believing that they require from them only the 


Soul of the Victim; we are told however, adds 
he, that ſometimes they throw a Part of the Fat 
into the Fire. They facrifice chiefly to the Fire 


and Water; to the Fire, dry Wood, whoſe Bark 


*© they take off, after having covered it with the 
Fat of Lard, and poured Oil upon it. They 
*« kindle it, not by blowing, but by making wind 
with a Kind of Fan. If any one blew, or threw 


any Filth into it, he was to be puniſh'd with 


© Death. Their manner of ſacrificing to the Wa- 
ter, continues Strabo, was thus. When they come 
near a Lake, a River, or a Fountain, they make 
a Ditch, and there ſtrangle the Victim, taking 
great care that the Blood ſpurt not out as far as 
* the Water; for then all would be defiled. After 
++ this mixing tie Fleſh with Myrtle and Laurel, 
C 3 the 


10 L. 15, p. 732. 2) Herodotus gives the ſame Name, 
otherwiſe writ, to Venus Urania. | ö 
(3) A Circumſtance not mentioned by Heredotus. 
(a) Caſaubon has reſtored the true reading, by ſubſtituting 
Prayers, Precationes, for the Word Imprecations, which X:/ander 
had uſed in his Tranſlation. | 


\ 
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<« the Prieſts order them to be burnt ; and after ſome 
& Prayers they pour Oil and Milk mix'd with Honey, 


* not upon the Fire nor the Water, but upon the 


«© Earth. While the Prieſts are ſaying Prayers, 
„ which laſt a conſiderable Time, they hold in 
* their Hand a bundle of Tamarin. In Cappa- 
„ docia, where are to be found a great Number of the 
«© Perfian Magi, who are called Pyrethi, they ſtrike 
c not the Victim with a Knife, but knock it down 
% with a Club.” This Author, as we ſee, con- 


founds the Religion of the Perſians, of whom he had 


heard, with that of the Magi of Cappadocia whom 
he had ſeen, and with whom he had converſed. 
What I am going to quote from him concerning the 
Fire-Temples, only reſpects the laſt. 

The Fire- Temples, which he calls Tvearus, were, 


*# #according to him, large Incloſures, in the middle 


whereof was an Altar, There the Mag! preſerved 


the Fire with the Aſhes, and went thither every Day 
to offer up their Prayers with the Bundle before men- 


tioned in their Hands, and their Head covered with 


Mitres, whoſe Strings hung down over their Faces and 
Lips. This eſpecially was the Practice in the Tem- 


ple of Anaitis and Omanus ; for theſe two Divini— 
ties had their Temples, and the Statue of the Latter 
was carried with a great deal of Pomp and Cere- 
mony. This, ſays Strabo, is what I have ſeen my 
felf {1). What he adds afterwards about the Vene- 
ration which that People had for Water, wherein 
they durſt not even waſh their Hands, far leſs the 
Bodies of the Dead, nor throw any Filth into it, this 
he owns he had from others. | 

But not to inſiſt on this, we may obſerve by the 
by, that Strabo ſeems to contradit himſelf in the 
Paſſage we have now quoted; for after he had ſaid 


in the Beginning, that the Perſians had neither Tem- 
ples, nor Statues, he mentions afterwards both the 


Temple, and Statues of Amanus and Anaitis 3 but we 
| ; may 

(t) See what is faid of Qmarus and Anaitis in the following 

Chapter. NS Ces | | 


„ cc A. 
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may juſtify him, by ſaying that the firſt Part of his 
Narration is to be underſtood of the ancient and pri- 
mitive Religion of the Per/ians, who had then neither 
Temples, nor Statues z and that the laſt Part reſ- 
pets the Times when they had altered the Purity 
of the ancient Worſhip, The firſt Part ſeems to 
be copied from Herodotus; in the Latter the Author 
delivers what he himſelf had ſeen four hundred Years 
after: Now *tis no Wonder if in that Interval the 
ancient Religion of that People had undergone ſome 
Change. The Fact itſelf is not to be doubted, fince 
Clemens of Alexandria (1) aſſerts, upon the Autho- 
rity of Beroſus (2), that the Perſians, after a long 
Courſe of Years, had begun to pay divine Wor- 
ſhip to human Statues; a Practiſe which was in- 
troduced by Artaxerxes the Son of Darius and Fa- 
ther of Ochus. It was he, continues that Author, 
who firſt erected at Babylon, Ecbatana, and Suſe, 


the Statue of Venus Tanais, and by his own Exam- 


ple taught the Per/ians, the Bactrians, and the Peo- 
ple of Damas and Sardes, that this Statue was to 
be worſhip'd as a Goddels. 

*Tis true this Author ſeems to contradict Herodotus, 
who reports, as we have ſeen above, that the Wor- 
ſhip of that Goddeſs was known in Perſia in his 
Time, even when there were no Statues of the Gods 
in that Country; but *tis very poſſible that this Wor- 
ſhip had been introduced before, and that the Prince, 
whom Clemens of Alexandria names, added to it 
Statues of that Goddels, as $trabo has ſaid of thoſe 
of Omanus and Anaitiss But let that be as it will, 
believe it was very late before the Perſians had 
Temples and Altars: Hence doubtleſs the Fury which 
Xerxes exerted againſt the Temples of Athens which 
he burnt : *Tis indeed very credible that he intended 
to revenge himſelf upon the Athenians, by deſtroying 
whatever they held moſt ſacred z but would he not 


alſo revenge the Injury done to the Gods, whom he 


H 2 . thought 
(2) B. 5. of his Chald. 


(1) In Protrep. 
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thought affronted by the Nature of that Worſhip 
which was paid to them in Greece? 
The Greek Philoſopers reaſoned a great deal upon 
this ancient Religion of the Perſians; and tho? I 
will not warrant their. Allegories, yet I cannot chooſe 
but take ſome Notice of them. After this Manner 
then did Celſus diſcourſe of it, as we learn from Ori- 
gen (1). We ſee, ſays he, in the Doctrine of the 
Perfians, and in the Myſtery of their Mithras, the 
Symbol of two celeſtial Periods 3 namely, that of the 
fix d Stars, and Planets, and that of the Paſſage 
which the Soul makes thro? the Latter. This Sym- 
bol is a high Ladder, which reaches even to the 
eighth Gate. The firſt of theſe Gates 1s of Lead, the 


ſecond of Pewter, the third of Braſs, the fourth of 


Iron, the fifth of mixt Metal, the ſixth of Silver, the 
ſeventh of Gold. The Per/ians attribute the firſt to 
Saturn, Lead denoting the Slowneſs of that Planet 
in performirg its Revolution: The ſecond to Venus, 
to which they compare the Softneſs and the Luſtre 
of Pewter : The third, which is firm and ſolid, to Fu- 
piter : The fourth to Mercury, becauſe Iron and 
Mercury are good for general Uſe, and of vaſt Ser- 
vice to the World: The fifth, which is of a mixt 
and unequal Nature, to Mars; The ſixth, which 1s 
of Silver, to the Moon ; the ſeventh of Gold, to the 
Sun. But is not all this too ſubtile and refined for 

the Genius of the ancient Perſians? . 
According to the Doctrine which Zoroaſter had 

taught, Plutarch, explaining the ancient Opinion of 
the two Principles, the one good, which was Light, 

the other bad, the Principle of Darkneſs, ſays, the 
ancient Perſians added a third which they termed 

Mithras. They invoke, continues that Author, the 

God Pluto and Darkneſs, after this Manner. Hav- 
ing pounded in a Mortar the Plant called Omomi, 

they intermix with it the Blood of a Wolf juſt ſacri- 

ficed, and carry this Compoſition into a Place of 
obſcure Darkneſs, where the Sun never ſhines, 2 * 
FRO this, 


(1) L. b. contra Celſum. 


this, 
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this, they have a Notion that ſome Trees and Plants 
belong to the good Principle, and others to the 
Bad; and that among the Animals, the Dogs, the 


Birds, and the Hedge-hogs, are ſubject to the Do- 


minion of the former of theſe two Principles; and 
that all ſuch Animals as live in the Water, be- 
long to the latter. Oromazes, according to them, 
continues Plutarch, is ſprung from the pureſt Light, 
and Arimanius from Darkneſs; and theſe two 
Principles have always been at War with one a- 
nother, 
Such are the Teſtimonies of the Ancients with 
Reſpect to the Religion of the Perſians. We might 
add others to them, but theſe are ſufficient. Only 
we are to remark, that, notwithſtanding the Variety 


that we find among them, they all agree at leaſt 


in this, that this ancient People paid Adoration to 
the Sun and Fire. This is even what the learned 
Enghſh Author, mentioned at the Beginning of this 
Chapter, allows; but at the ſame Time he aſſerts, 
that all theſe Authors are miſtaken, when they ſay 
that the ancient Perſians had Temples and Statues 3 
but that learned Gentleman has not allowed himſelf 
to conſider, that admitting the Worſhip of the 
Guebres at this Day to be as refined as he would have 
it, yet the primitive Religion of that ancient Peo- 
ple may poſſibly have received ſeveral Changes, as 
we have proved, and may have been improved in 
after Ages by ſome of the Magi. The Changes that 
had befallen that ſame Religion from Herodotus to 
the Time when Strabo lived, fully prove that others 
may have happened to it. But this whole Perſian 
Mythology will be better unfolded in the Hiſtory 
of the God Mithras, whom I ſhall ſpeak of at full 
Length, | | 


— 
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AR TICOLE I. 


MIT HX AS. 

Mit hras, an ancient God of the Perſians, was not 
well known in Europe, till his Worſhip was brought 
to Rome; which happened according to Plutarch (1) 
at the Time of the Piratick War. A. U. C. 687. 
*Tis from this Epoch, but more eſpecially from the 
Time of the ſecond and third Century of the Chriſti- 


an Ara, that the Worſhip and Myſteries of this Di- 


vinity were celebrated at Rome. Van Dale, who con- 
trends that the Worſhip of Mithras was not known in 
Greece and Rome till after the Coming of 7eſus Chriſt, 
had undoubtedly not conſidered this Paſſage in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Pompey. 

*Tis beyond doubr that the Romans took Mithras 
for the Sun, and worſhipp*d him as ſuch ; this is evi- 
dent from the Inſcriptions that are upon Monuments 
repreſenting this Divinity; Deo ſoli invicto Mythre : 
to the invincible God Mithras the Sun. This Epithet 
invincible 1s frequently given to the Sun upon other 
Monuments, and it denotes that Luminary to be the 
firſt and as the Lord of all the reſt, It would be 
needleſs to cite the Greek and Roman Authors, who 
aflert that this God repreſented the Sun : All of them 
agree to it; and their Sentiment being conformable 
to what we learn as to this from the Inſcriptions tranſ- 
mitted to us by Antiquity, leaves no room to doubt 
of it. Herodotus however, whom we have quoted 
above, alledges that among the Perſians, Mithras, 
whoſe Name he writes without the Aſpiration, was 
Venus Urania, and ſubjoins that they had received 
his Worſhip from the Affrians and Aradians, the 
former of whom called him Mylitta, and the latter 
Alitta, But we follow the common Opinion, which 
makes that God the Sun, which is inconteſtible, as to 
the Greets and Romans at leaſt. | 


(1) Life of Pompey. 
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Tis a Misfortune that the Monuments of Mithras 
we have remaining, and which are very numerous, 
were all done in Taly, and that we have no Perſian 
Figure of that God: For I don't think he is to be 
found among thoſe which Chardin, and after him Cor- 
neille le Brun copied at Chilminear, which is reckoned 
to have been the ancient Perſepolis. Some Antiqua- 
ries, however, think he is to be ſeen in three of thoſe 
Figures, repreſenting three Men with long Beards 
ſtanding upright, having upon their Heads a kind of 
Bonnet, reſembling a Turban et at the Top. Theſe 
three Prieſts plunge a Dagger into the Belly of three 
Animals, thought to be a Lyon, a Griffin and a 
Horſe ; as to the two firſt there is no Diſpute 3 as to 
the third, it appears plainly from the Head and Feet 


to be a Horſe, but the Tail is different from that of 


that Animal, 

If the God Mithras was thus repreſented by the 
Perſians, the Romans, who derived from them his Wor- 
ibip and Myſteries, muſt needs have conſiderably 
changed the Manner of characterizing him; for we 
have now extant ſeveral Monuments of that Divinity; 
which bear little or no Reſemblance to that which we 
have now deſcribd. Thoſe Monuments were moſtly 
dug up at Antiam, now Nettuno, and have been 
learnedly explained by Mr. Della Torre, ſince Biſhop 
of Hadria (1). We find ſome others in the Fuſtinian 
Gallery, and in other Antiquaries; and together with 
theſe ſome Inſcriptions in Gruter, All theſe Images 
reſemble one another, only with this Difference, that 
ſome bear more Figures than others. | 

The firſt, which alio appears the moſt compoun- 
ded, was in the Houſe of Octavio Zeno. It repreſents 


a young Man with a Phrys:an Bonnet, a Tunick and 


a Cloak which riſes out fluttering from the left Shoul- 


der. This young Man holds his Knee upon a Bull 


that is ſtretch'd on the Ground, and while he holds 
FE-4 him 


(1) Monum. vet Antii, Rez2@ 1700 in 4te. 
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him muzzled with the left Hand, with his Right he 
plunges a Dagger into his Throat (a). 

On the right Side of this Monument are two Youths, 
whoſe Habits and Caps are like thoſe of Mitbras, 


who 1s upon the Bull. Each of theſe young Men 
holds a Torch, the one rais'd up, the other with the 


lighted End directed downwards to the Ground. A 


Dog comes up to the Throat of the Bull, as to lick 
the Blood that flows from the Wound. Near the 
Dog is a Serpent ſtretch'd at its full Length and 
without Action. A Lyon couchant by the Serpent, 
appears there likewiſe without any determined Action. 
Under the Belly of the Bull is a Scorpion graſping 
the Privities of the Bull in his two Claws. Before the 
Head of this Animal is a Tree, to which 1s faſtned 
a lighted Torch, . whence hangs the Head of an Ox. 
Behind Mithras is a Tree with a Scorpion, and a 
Torch, whoſe lighted End is turn'd downwards. 
Higher up over againſt the Head of Mithras is a 
Raven. . | 
The upper Part of this Bas-relief is alſo very ſin- 
gular. *Tis a Series of Figures upon the ſame Line, 
whereof the firſt is a radiant Sun with Wings, in a 


Chariot drawn by four Horſes, which appear in vio- 


lent Agitation, and look towards the four quarters of 
the World : Near the Chariot is a naked Man, round 


whom a Serpent twines with four Wreaths from Foot 


to Head. After this you ſee, three flaming Altars, 
and between thoſe Altars three large ſquare Vials; 
then another naked Man, intwined like the firſt, by 
a Serpent : This laſt has Wings, and a Pike in his 
left Hand : The next Thing is four Altars, with as 
many Vials. The Moon in her Chariot drawn by 
two Horſes, that appear exceedingly fatigued, cloſes 
the Scene. She ſtands erect in her Chariot with Wings, 
and the Figure of a Creſcent upon her Head, 


I have 


(a) See this Figure and the others in Montfaucen's Antiquities. 
Tom. 1. p. 373 of the French. And in the Work of M. Della 


Se. 
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I have deſcribed this Bas-relief moſt minutely, 
becauſe it contains almoſt whatever is upon the reſt. 


In all of them you have a young Man cutting a 


Bull's Throat, with ſome Symbols, tho? in ſmaller 
Quantity; only with this Difference, that upon one 


of the other Bas-reliefs, which is that of the Yilla- 


Borghe/a, upon the Thigh of the Animal we have 
this Inſcription, Soli Deo invicto Mithræ, and near the 
Place where Mithras plunges the Dagger into him, 
theſe barbarous Words Nama Sebezio. Thus, by ex- 
plaining this Figure, we ſhall come to an exact 
Knowledge of what is repreſented upon the reſt, 
which may be ſeen in the Antiquarics, 


The bare Deſcription of the Figures, that repreſent. 
. Mithras, evidently declares that they refer to the Sun, 


to his Power, and to his Influences. Statins, in an 


Invocation which he addreſſes to that Luminary, and 


his learned Commentator, have very well compre- 
hended this Mythology. 
Adſis, O memor Officii, Funoniaque arva 
Dexter ames ; ſeu te roſeum Titana vocari, 
Genti Achemenie ritu, ſeu preſtat Oſirim 
Frugiferum; ſeu Perſei ſub rupibus antri, 
Indignata ſequi torquentem cornua Mithram (1). 
O Sun, be propitious to me whether 
* you chuſe to be invoked under the Name of 
e refulgent Titan, or of fructify ing Ofiris, or under 
that of Mithras, when, in the Caves of Perſia, 
he preſſes the Horns of the Bull, diſdaining to 
follow him.” 
_ LTuttatius (2), explaining this Paſſage, ſays, the 
Perſians were the firſt who worſhip'd the Sun in 


Dens and Caves, and that to denote the Eclipſes of 


this Luminary : That the Bull, whoſe Horns Mithras 


holds with one Hand (which tho? it is, in ſome Mo- 


numents, yet it is not in that which we have de- 
ſcribed) denotes the Moon, who ſcorning to follow 
her Brother, goes before him, and hides his Light; 

but 


(1) Theb. I. 1. in fin. (2) In lib. 1 Th. 
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but the Sun, by that violent Action, ſhews his Su- 
periority over that Planet : Some of the Ancients 
were of Opinion that the Bull ſignified the Earth, 
and that the Dagger which Mithras plunges into 
his Throat, intimated that the Sun by his Rays 
penetrated the Surface of the Earth, and render'd it 
fruitful. That the Sun was look*d upon by the An- 


_ cients as the Lord and Ruler of all the heavenly Bodies, 


and that they believed he regulated their Courſes, is a 
Thing undeniable, as we ſhall demonſtrate afterwards 
by Teſtimonies from Cicero and Macrobius, if indeed 


there be any need of proving it. But that the Moon, 


upon Account of her Creſcent, was repreſented by 
the Bull's Horns, is what cannot be proved ; far leſs 
that the Bull figured the Earth, and that the Action 
of the Sun, plunging a Dagger into her, is a Symbol 
of thoſe Beams that diffuſe Fruitfulnefs over all; 
theſe are Allegories too forced and that have no Foun- 
dation. I know all that Thomas Hyde, M. Della Torre, 
and ſome Antiquaries have ſaid upon this Subject, 
and think it quite unneceſſary to copy them; but 
when the whole is laid together I ſhall give my Sen- 
timents of all theſe Monuments of Mithras, who un- 
doubtedly was the ſame as the Sun, not only among 
the Perſians, but alſo among the Greeks and Romans. 
The laft, by whom the Worſhip of this God was 


carried farther than by others, had inſtituted My- 


fteries to his Honour, as fhall be ſaid afterwards ; 
and it was in the Celebration of theſe Myſteries, that 
Mthras was honoured under the different Symbols 
which the Monuments repreſent. There is no doubt 
but they deſigned to figure thereby the Courſe of 
that Luminary, his Power and his other Operations. 
I conſider therefore the Monuments that we have of 
that God, not asa Repreſentation of the real Sacrifice 
of a Bull that was offered up to him, but as a kind 
of celeftial Planiſphere deſign'd to denote the Sun's 
Force, by painting him in the Attitude of a young 


Man, thruſting a Dagger into the Throat of one of 


the ſtrongeſt and fierceſt Animals. This, no doubt, - 
g | the 
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the Reaſon why they engraved upon Bas-reliefs the 
Signs and Conſtellations. We ſee, in the Work of 
Mr. Hyde, upon one of theſe Monuments, the Crab, 
the Scorpion, the Serpent, the Dog, the Dolphin, 
the Arrow, and the Dragon, ſeveral Conſtellations 
yery well deſigned, and alſo the Lion and ſeveral 
other Signs of the Zodiack, as likewiſe the Planets, 
at leaſt their Symbols. 1 

Accordingly, the Arrow may there repreſent 


Mars; the Caduceus, Mercury; the Thunder and 


the Eagle, Jupiter; the Scythe, tho? ſomewhat leſs 
diſcernible, Saturn; and the Bird which reſembles 
a Pigeon, Venus. Theſe five Planets joined to the 


Sun and Moon, that are at the Head of the Bas- 
Relief, form the ſeven Planets; and indeed it is 
evident, that they were defigned to be repreſented 


in this Planiſphere, with the Signs of the Zodiacł, and 
ſome of the Conſtellations. It was therefore the 
Heavens, over which the Sun Rules, with Regard 
to us, that were deſigned to be repreſented in the 
Bas-relief which I am now explaining. 

But what is the Import of this Action of Mithras, 
who, under the Figure of a ſtrong robuſt young Man, 
is killing the Bull, as appears in all theſe Monu- 


ments; or who, in another quoted by Mr. Hyde (1), - 


ſtands upon that Animal, holding a Dagger in the 
right Hand, and a Globe in the other? My Notion 
of it is this. The Sun, after having run over the 
ſouthern Signs, without Strength and Heat during 
the winter Seaſon, recovers a new Vigour when 


he approaches our Tropick, at the Beginning of 


Spring; he firft paſſes thro* the Ram, and entring 
into the Sign of the Bull begins to put forth his 


Strength which is mark*d by cutting the Bull's Throat. 


Then it is indeed that Nature aſſumes new Vigour; 
for, according to Macrobius, the true Spring is what 
Virgil deſcribes, when the Sun enters into the Sign of 
the Bull: 1 F 


Vernum 
(3) De Rel. vet. Perſ. 113. | 
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Vernum tempus jam obtinet, cum, dicente Virgilio, 

Candidus auratis aperit cum Cormbus Annum 

Taurus, &c. | | 

This, to mention it by the by, is the Reaſon 
of putting upon the Leg of the ſame Bull, the In- 
ſcr;ption, Deo Soli invicto Mithre ; an Inſcription re- 


peated upon the Altars of that God, and upon other 


Monuments that repreſent him, with ſome little Vari- 
ation, as Soli invitto Mithre, Numini invicto Soli 
Mithre ara, &c, All this pointed out that the 
Sun who ſubdues that Sign, was from that Time to 


diffuſe Heat and Fruitfulneſs over all, and to raiſe. 


Mankind to the Hope of a plentiful Harveſt, as 
James Gronovius obſerves in his Explication of theſe 
Figures. This Fruitfulneſs is deſigned yet more 
plainly upon one of theſe Marbles, where the Tail of 
the Bull has at its Extremity Ears of Corn. The 
other Figures that accompany theſe Monuments of 


Mithras are eaſy to be explained. The Crab, gnaw- 


ing the Privities of the Bull, denotes his Eagerneſs, his 


Haſte, to thruſt out that Sign, the Sun being to travel 


thro' him very ſoon after. The Serpent ſtretched 
out below the Figure of the Lion, is Serpentarius, 
which occupies ſo great a Space in the Heavens. 


The other Signs of the Zodiack are there, to point 
out that the Sun is to run thro? them during the Sum- 


mer. The Lion, which was one of the particular 
Symbols of Mithras, (as appears from an Antique, 
whereon he 1s repreſented under the Figure of a Lion, 
with his Star, and this Inſcription, Leo Mithriacus ) 


ought eſpecially to be there, as he 1s indeed, becauſe 
the Sun 1s in his greateſt Strength when he enters 


into that Sign; and in the Marble which we are 
explaining he is above the Crab, becauſe in Reality 


the Sun enters into that Sign when he leaves this. 


The other Stars and Conſtellations are there alſo, as 
they ought to be in a celeſtial Globe (a). ns 
| The 


(a) Beſides Mithras's Lion, we have now been ee, of, 
we find other Figures of that God with the Symbol of the ſame 


* 


Animal, and one of them very ſingular, which F 


ather Montfaucon 
ha 8 
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The two young Men, whoſe Habit and Head- 
dreſs are like thoſe of Mithras, the one of them 
holding his lighted Torch aloft, while the other 
turns his towards the Ground to extinguiſh it, are cer- 
tainly, as Antiquaries are unanimouſly agreed, the 


Symbols of the Sun riſing and ſetting, and 'tis need- 


leſs to inſiſt longer upon this. The ſame Way 
are we to explain the two Torches, the one lifted 
up, and the other lowered to the Ground, which in 
one of the Monuments of Mithras _ faſtened to 


two Trees, the one before, and the other behind the 


Bull ſlain. As little is it to be doubted that the 
two Stars that are upon the Head of the young 
Men, we have been ſpeaking of, in a Marble ex- 


: plain'd by Gruter (1), are the Morning and Evening 


Star, as ſays that learned Antiquarian upon one of 
thoſe Marbles quoted by Thomas Hyde (2). The 
young Man holding the Torch aloft, is ſtanding, 
and he ought to be in that Attitude, ſince he is 
to carry Light over the Earth. He who is extin- 
guiſhing his Torch, is ſitting, and appears quite 


_ overcaſt with Sorrow, to ſignify that his Light is 
going to diſappear; and that Men are in Pain and 


Uneaſineſs while the Earth is wrap'd up in Clouds 
and Darkneſs. | 

Of the two Trees, to which the Torches are faſ- 
tened, the one upon the right Side of the riſing 
Sun has only Leaves, while the other, by the ſet- 
ting Sun, is loaded with Fruits; by which are re- 
preſented the Spring Time and Autumn. - 

The Sun in his Chariot, at the Top of the Mar- 
ble, whoſe Horſes appear panting, marks the Sun 
at Noon, and in all his Strength ; as the Moon, like- 


wiſe in her Chariot, (whoſe Horſes ſeem ſo tired and 


ſpent that one of them is even lying down) ſignifies 
| | | that 


has quoted in his Travels to ah, repreſenting Miahras under a 
human Form, with a Lion's Head, having four Wings upon the 
Shoulders, and holding a Torch in either Hand, one of them more 
elevated than the other. The Lion, in ſhort, was ſo common in 
the Myſteries of that God, thatthey were ſometimes nam'd Leontia. 
(1) P. 24. (2) Rel. vet. Pers. p. 113. 


hide her Head. 
The two Figures entwined with Serpents, point 
out the Obliquity of the Ecliptick ; which may be 
confirmed by a ſingular Monument, whereof Mont- 


faucon has given a Draught, on which you ſee the 


Signs of the Zodiack cut by a Serpent, which wreaths 
itſelf around it with many Spires (1). 3 

The Altars and Viale, that form a Kind of Cor- 
nice at the Top of the Marble, informs us of what 


Uſe they were in the Myſteries of Mithras, that 


were always accompany'd with Sacrifices. 
The Raven that is to be ſeen upon the fame 
Monument, is to be conſidered as a Bird conſecrat- 
ed to the Sun, or to Mithras, as we are aſſured by 
all the Ancients it was. Even the Prieſts of Mi- 
thras were ſtiled Coraces, that is Ravens, and Hiero- 
coraces, or ſacred Ravens, becauſe this Bird was 
conſecrated to that God; as alſo they were called Le- 
ontici, becauſe the Lion was his particular Symbol, 

as has been now ſaid. 7 | 
The other Figures of Mitbras, exhibited by the 
Antiquaries, may be eaſily explained. Montfaucon 
in his Travels through /taly has two of them very 
remarkable. The one, whereof ſomething has been 
ſaid in the preceeding Note, repreſents a Man with 
a Lion's Head, whom a Serpent, after having twined 
about his Neck and Shoulders, overtops by the whole 
Head: Superat Capite & cervicibus allis (2). This 
Figure has four Wings, two whereof fall down to 
the Earth, and the other two are raiſed towards 
Heaven. Out of the Lion's Mouth proceeds a long 
Fillet that hangs waving in the Wind, The o- 
ther Figure is mounted upon a Globe; the Serpent 
wreaths around it from the Bottom of the Globe, till 
it ſurmounts the Head, and then winding about to the 
Face, thruſts its Head into the Mouth of the Figure. 
This Figure has alſo four Wings diſpoſed in like 
Manner with the Former, that is, two let down and 
two 


(1) Ant. Epl. T. 1. | (2) Virgil Zn. I. 2. 
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two elevated; but inſtead of Torches it holds two 


Keys in its Hands, Theſe two Figures are un- 
queſtionably the God Mitbras. Several Authors aſ- 
ſure us he was repreſented with a Lion's Head, as 
we learn from Tertullian (1) and from St. Ferom (2). 
Lufatius too, whom we have mentioned before, 
tells us that Mitbras in a Perſian Habit, had a 
Lion's Head, adorned with a Tiara, and that he 
oraſp'd the Horns of a Bull with his two Hands ; 
upon which *tis proper to remark by the by, that 
altho* we find Figures of this God with a Lion's 
Head, as are the two which I explain, yet he 1s 


not ſo repreſented on the Monuments where he is 
killing the Bull. 


But to proceed, the other Symbols of theſe two 
Figures may be thus explained. The four Wings 
denote the Rapidity of the Sun's Courſe ; the two 
that are lifted up to Heaven, point out his riſing, 
and the two that are let down his ſetting : The 
Serpent entwining thoſe Figures, ſignifies the Ob- 
liquity of the Ecliptick, whence that Luminary ne- 
ver deviates; the Keys in the Hands of one of the 
Figures, denotes that the Sun opens and ſhuts the 
Gates of Day, and is Lord of Nature: In fine, the 
Globe beneath its Feet marks the World, round 
which that Luminary revolves, ſcattering his Light 
and benign Influences over our whole Syſtem. 

We may Remark, before we go farther, that up- 
on a Marble in the Fuſtinian Gallery, and upon two 
others, the one whereof is quoted in Mr. Della 
Torres Work, and the other in Beger, the Figures 
of Mithras cutting the Bull's Throat are winged, as 
alſo the Figure of the young Man bearing a lighted 
Torch; which only confirms what we have advanced, 
that thereby was intimated the Rapidity wherewith 
the Sun makes the Round of the World. There 
are allo ſome other Variations as to theſe ancient Mo- 
numents, which are perhaps owing to nothing but 


the Caprice of the Artiſt. Thus ſometimes the 


young 


(1)..Apolog, (2) Ep. ad Iztam. 
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young Men who bear the lighted Torches, have 
them both turned up, ſometimes again both turned 
downward: Sometimes too he of the two who we 
ſaid repreſents the riſing Day, is behind the Bull, 
while the other repreſenting the ſetting Sun is 


before. 


This J think is the moſt probable Explication 
of all the Symbols that accompany the Figure of 
Mithras (a); unleſs you will rather chooſe to ſay, 
that this God appears in- the middle of the Figures, 
mounted upon a Bull whoſe Throat he is cutting, 
while the two other young Mithras's ate there, the 
one before, the other behind, to denote the Riſing, 


the Setting, and Mid-day or the Time when the Sun 


is in his greateſt Strength: Which is very well ex- 

preſſed by his Action upon the Bull, one of the 

ſtrongeſt and boldeſt Animals. | | 
J ſhan't diſſemble however that there are Mytho- 


logiſts who will have the Bull to point out the Moon, 


and the Sun holding that Animal by the Horns, his 
ſeeing to force that Planet to follow him; as Sta- 
tius ſeems to have had in his Eye in this Verſe. 
Indignata ſequi torquentem cornua Mithram. 
Or, which comes much to the ſame, that by this 
Symbol were meant that the Sun is the Ruler of all 
the heavenly Bodies, and the Regulator of their 
— 25 Martianus Capella, ſpeaking of the Sun, 
ays: | 
Nam medium tu curris iter, dans ſolus Amicam 
Temperiem ſuperis, compellens atque coercens 
Sydera ſacra Deum, cum legem curſibus addis (1). 
Cicero, ſpeaking of the ſame Luminary, calls him 
the Conductor and prime Ruler of all the reſt : 
Dux, Princeps & Moderator Luminum reliquorum (2): 
Which Macrobius thus explains, Sat. c. 20. The 
„ Sun, ſays he, is called the Ruler of the reſt, be- 


* cauſe by him their Courſes are regulated ; fo that 


< when 


(a) You may conſult the Work of M. della Torre, who explains 
all theſe Symbols of Mithras very learnedly. 
(1) De nupt. Phil. I. 2. (2) Somn. Scip. 
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« when they are removed from him to a certain 
„ Diſtance, he forces them to return the Way they 
„ came, and approach towards him.” © 

Of all the Marbles that repreſent Mithras, there 
is only one, (that which is taken from the Bor- 
gheſe Vineyard) that has the Inſcription Deo ſoli 
invicto Mithre, wherein there is no Difficulty ; but 
there are above it, upon the Bull's Neck, near the 
Place where Mithras is ſtabbing him with the Dag- 
ger, theſe two Words, Nama Sebeſio, that have 
put all the Antiquaries to the Rack. The more 
reaſonable own them to be quite unintelligible ; 
however, that my Readers may not be deprived of 
the Conjectures of the Learned, I ſhall deliver ſome 
of their Notions upon this Subject. Gruter has only 
remark*d that they were two Perſian Words, but 


has not explain'd them. Bulengerus (1) contends for our 


reading Nanne Sebeſio, and immediately after Deo 
Mithre : And conſequently he concludes chat the 
Word Nanna, is a Perſian Name of Mithras. 
But allowing that it was eaſy to write an M 
inſtead of two N N, and that conſequently Nama 
had been put for Nanna, yet it will not be a Name 
of Mithras, but rather one of Diana's Epithets, who 
was ſurnamed Nannea, and goes under this very 
Name in the Book of Maccabees: And as ſeveral 
Mythologiſts alledge that the Bull upon the Bas-re- 
liefs, I am now explaining, dehgns the Moon, 
who was the ſame as Diana, the Inſcription would 
conſequently run thus, To Nannea, and to the Sun 
the invincible Mithras; But what ſhall we. then make 
of the Word Sebe/io, which was never given to Diana, 
but either to Jupiter, or more eſpecially to Bacchus 
or Dionyſius, who was the Sun? | 
The learned Biſhop of Hadria whom I have ſo. 
often named in this Article, and who was the firſt 
that publiſh*d this Inſcription, after having owned jt 
to be a profound Riddle, has however explained 
it very learnedly. Saint Epiphanius, ſays he, (2) 
Vol. II. nl obſerves 
li) De Mag. L. 1. c. 4. (2) C. 4. p. 194. 
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_ obſerves (1), that the Phariſees had expreſſed in 
Hebrew the Names of the Gods of Greece, and he 
quotes by Way of Example that of the Sun, whom 
they called Hamma and Semes, wherein Father Pata- 
vius is agreed with him. Now *tis eaſy to fee the 
Reſemblance of Hamma or rather Chamma to Nama, 
and that of Semes to Sebes, whence the Sebaſius or 


Sebeſius has been formed: Thus theſe two Words 


come out to be the Name of the Sun, with his 
Epithet Scbaſius, written after the Manner of the 
Perſians, and repeated upon the Thigh of the Bull, 
Deo ſoli, Sc. The learned Prelate confirms his Con- 
jecture from this, that the B/ lidians had introduced 
into their Myſteries, whereof thoſe of Mubras made 
a Part, ſeveral barbarous and foreign Words : And 


tis indeed” true, as ſhall be ſaid afterwards, that 


the Myſteries of Mithras were never more celebrated 
than in the Time of thoſe Hereticks. 

The Author of a Treatiſe upon the Ciſtophori (2), 
after having given the various Opinions of the Learn- 
ed upon theſe myſterious Words, adheres to thoſe 
who, by the Word Sebeſius, thought we were to 
underſtand the ſame as Sabaſius, an Epithet given 
to the Sun; but e he only explains half of 
the Inſcription. | 

I ſhould not mention the Opinion of Olaus Rudbek, 
which is altogether void of Frobadility, but that it 
gives Occaſion at the ſame time for this Remark, 
that we muſt always be on our Guard againſt thoſe, 
who upon embracing a Syſtem, uſe all their En- 
deavours to reduce every Thing to it. Accord- 
ingly this learned Man, who was fond of referring 


to Sweden his own Country, and to the Countries 


about, all the Antiquities of Greece, thought to find 
the Explication of the barbarous Words of the In- 
ſcription, in the ancient Language of the Schythians, 


and according to him they ſignify, the Name of 


the Ox i is Oey Earth (3). . perhaps who 


fancied 


(1) L. 1. Her. 16. (2) Father Pane the FJeſuit. 


(z) Atl. 3. pat. 
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fancied that theſe two Words were the Name of 


him who conſecrated to Mithras the Marble on 
which they are, are hardly more reaſonable than 
this Swediſb Author. 

Some learned Men have taken theſe two Words 
to be Perſian ; and, had they been pleaſed to ex- 
plain them, they might have faved the Antiquaries 
no ſmall Trouble; for nothing is more ſuitable than 
Words of that Language, upon a Bas-relief repre- 
ſenting the God of the Perſians; but Mr. Thomas 
Hyde, who has compoſed a very learned Treatiſe 
upon the Religion of that ancient People, and who 
was ſo {killed in the Knowledge of Languages, has 
not however ventured to give any Explication of 
this Circumſtance. 

Maffei, not ſatisfied with theſe Conjectures, offered 
a new one in the Academy of Belles-Lettres. Firſt 
of all he remarks the Place where the Words in 
Queſtion ſtand : They are not after the Inſcription 
Deo ſoli invitio Mithre, where however there was 
room enough to inſert them; they muſt not therefore be 
read continuedly, as if they were new Epithets given 
to the Sun beſides that of Invincible. They are up- 
on the Neck of the Bull, and juſt in the Place where. 
the Blood flows plentifully from the Wound which 
Mithras gives him: Their Deſign who wrote them 
in this Place was therefore to point out, either the 
Name, or the Property of the Thing near which 
they are engraved. What then is their Meaning? 
Nama Sebeſion, in good Greek, imports Auguſt Spring, 
New Liquor, Sacred Fluid. Could any Thing be put 
there more ſuitable to figure the Action of Mubras, 
who is cutting the Bulls Throat | ? It may be objected, 
ſays M. Maffei, that the laſt Letter is wanting in the 


Word Sebeſion: But that is becauſe there was not room 


enough for it, or that it is defaced ; or, in fine, that 
it was written upon the Knife itſelf, near which is 
the laſt Letter fave one, but in ſo ſmall a Chas 

racter that it cannot be read. For, in fine, adds he, 
if it were there, the Word would inconteſtably be 


1 2 Greek, 
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Greek. But, continues he, tho' it be true that the 
Word Nama is Greek, and ſignifies a Liquor that 
flows, can we in like Manner be aſſured that Sebe/ton, 
which 1s not to be found in any Lexicon, belongs 
likewiſe to the ſame Language, and ſignifies Sacred, 


Auguſt © May we not ſay, anſwers he, that this Word 


is form'd from the Verb Si, veneror, adoro, colo? 
From thence has come cecdsu¹ͥ, cc dS˖ẽG. We find 
in Suidas, the Word oeCioas cultus, perhaps we 
ought to read o:C1oas, whence 'tis eaſy to derive 
the Sebeſion. To admit the Verbs, and not to 
admit the Noun which is derived from them, 
would be to admit vereror, and reject venerabile. 
Such is Mafers Opinion as to this Inſcription. 
For my Part, I am perſuaded that theſe two Words, 
Nama Sebeſio, belong not to the Greek Tongue; the 
latter eſpecially is viſibly the Epithet Sabaſius, given 
to Bacchus, or Dionyſius, who in the ancient My- 
thology was the Sun, whom the Per/ians named 
Mithras. That this Name was given to that God, 
is a Fact not to be deny'd. To be convinced of it, 
we need but read Ariſtophanes, in his Play called 
the Waſps ; Diodorus Siculus, Book third; Lucian, in 
the Dialogue intitled-the Counſel of the Gods; Suidas, 
in the Word Zaboi; Cicero, and a Number of other 
Authors. The fame Epithet is alſo ſometimes given 
to Jupiter, becauſe that God, according to Macro- 
bius, likewiſe repreſented the Sun. Tis not there- 
fore from the Greek Language that this Word is 


derived: We muſt ſearch for the Root of it in 
foreign Languages, and accordingly we find it 


in the Sabaoth of the Hebr-ws, which ſignifies Mi- 


lilia, exercitus. This Epithet is frequently given to 
God, who aſſumed to himſelf the Name of God of 


Hoſts : wigs Satay, Dominus Sabaoth, the Lord of 
Hoſts, becauſe he indeed is the Lord of the whole 


Armies in Heaven and Earth, and of every Crea- 


ture. The eaſtern Nations, who worſhip'd Bacchus 


as a great Conqueror, or rather who looked upon 
. that God as the Sun, who rules over the other Lu- 


minaries, 


minaries, and over the whole World, gave him the 
ſame Epithet, which belongs to none but the ſupreme 
God: And from thence it paſs'd into Greece and Italy, 
either, as Gerard Voſſius alledges (1), by Means 
of the Thracians, and by Orpheus who had himſelf 
learned it from the Egyptians or Syrians; or by 
Means of the Colonies that came from theſe two 


Countries into Greece and Italy. 


That this Word was quite barbarous with Reſpect 
to the Greeks and Romans, is what cannot be doubted, 


after the Teſtimony of Ariſtopbanes, who, in one of 


his Comedies, ſaid they ought to baniſh out of their 
Cities the ſtrange Gods, and among others Sebaſius. 
This Comedy, 'tis true, is loſt ; but the Authority 
of Cicero who had read it, ſupplies that Loſs; 
Here is what that Orator ſays of it (2): Ariftophanes, 
the moſt facetious of all the Poets of the ancient Comedy, 
agreeably rallies the new Gods, and the Worſhip paid 
them by night, and would have Sabaſius and ſome 
other ſtrange Gods baniſb'd the City for ever. Novos 
vero Deos, &, in his colendis, nocturnas pervigilationes, 


fic Ariſtophanes, facetiſſimus Poeta veteris Comediæ, 


vexat, ut, apud eum, Sabaſius, & quidam alii Dit, 
peregrini judicati, e Civitate ejiciantur. This doubt- 
leſs is the true Signification of the Epithet (a) Sabaſius. 
The Perſians give it to their Mithras, who was the 
Sun, as the Greeks to Dionyſius or Bacchus, who a- 
mong them repreſented the ſame Luminary; and 
the Romans, who had received the Worſhip of that 
God from the Perſians, and the Names which they 
gave him, made uſe of that of Sabaſius or Sebaſius 
which is found upon the Marble now in Queſtion. 
And what tho we find the Name differently ſpell'd 
in the Ancients, ſince it was derived from a Language 
they underſtood not? But if you chuſe rather with 
the learned Bochart (3), to ſeek for the Root of Saba- 


I 3 fins 


(1) De ort. & progr. Idol. I. 2. p. 140. (2) De leg. 
(a) The ſame Name was alſo given to Jupiter as appears by 


this Inſcription : 2, Nunnius Alexander donum de dil Jovi Sabafw. 


(3) Chan. L. 1. & 18. 
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ſius in Saboe, a Hebrew Word ſignify ing to be drunk, 
and which conſequently of right belong*d to the God 


Bacchus, I ſhall not oppoſe it: This Epithet will then 


have the fame Signification as that of Methymnius 


which is alfo given to Bacchus, and it will make 


nothing for Maffe?s Explication. As to the Word 
Nama, it is certainly one of the Names of Diana or 
of the Moon, who, according to Herodotus, was adored 
by the Perſians, and by ancient Authors was named 


either Nana or Anaitis, We ought not to puzzle 


ourſelves with the Fault of the Engraver, who has 
put Nama for Nana. Thoſe Faults are common to 
Artifts, and M. Maffei has alſo occaſion for this 
Reſource, for his Sebeſion, where the laſt Letter is 
wanting. 5 
What undoubtedly led him to frame this Explica- 
tion is, that theſe two Words happen to be imme- 
diately adjoining to the Blood that flows from the 
Wound which the Bull has received; but, in order 
to give it ſome Probability, the Marble ought to 
have been the Expreſſion of a real Sacrifice, whereas 
it is only the Emblem of the Sun's Power over the 
Earth; a celeſtial Planiſphere, whereon are in part 
the Stars, the Conſtellations, and the Signs of the 
Zodiac, in the middle whereof the Sun preſides, as 
the moſt powerful and the Lord of all the Reſt, as 
has been already ſaid. This is the Notion which 
the learned Mr. Hyde had of theſe Repreſentations ; 
it was, ſays he, deſigned to repreſent the Syſtem of 
the World, ſuch as Zoroaſter imagined it to be, and 
which the Greeks and Romans, from whom we have 
received theſe Bas-reliefs, had themſelves taken from 
the Perſians : Mithre figure quas exhibemus, videntur 
eſſe tales, quas Mathematice effinxerat olim Zoroaſires, 
que non fuerunt cultus ergo, fed ut per eos Philoſophice 
S Myſtice repreſentaretur Syſtema hujus Mundi (1). 
1 know Cælius Rhodiginus, upon thoſe Verſes 
of Statins which we have quoted, ending with theſe 
Words, Torquentem cornua Mithram, * to eu 
| | | the 


(1) Hyde p. 115. 
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the Poet alludes to rhe Sacrifice of a Bull that was 
offered up to Mitbras, Mithre fimulachrum, ſays he, 
Leonis rictum pre ſe ferebat cum tiara, utraque manu 
bubula premens cornua, qui Bos mox immolandus. 

But this Author is miſtaken, ſince 'tis certain, 
from the Teſtimony of all the Ancients who have 
ſpoke of Mithras, that they offered Horſes to him, 
and not Oxen or Bulls (1). The only Example that 
can be cited in Favour of it, is drawn from Stobeus 
(2), after Agatharcides of Samos, who in his Perſicks 
reported, that Ageſilaus, the Spy of the Greeks, 
having ſlain Mardonius inſtead of Aerxes; and having 
been taken and carried before that Prince, while 


he was offering up a Bull to the Sun, he obliged 


him to thruſt his Hand into the Fire that was upon 
the Altar: After it was burnt off, Ageſilaus preſented 
the other, but Xerxes, ſtruck with this Inſtance of 
unſhaken Courage and Reſolution, would not car- 
ry his Revenge any further, but diſmiſs'd him. But 
beſides that we may be ſure the Religion of the 
ancient Per/ians was much changed in the Time of 
that Prince's Reign ; this Example does not deſtroy 
the general Cuſtom, of ſacrificing only Horſes to 
Mithras, and far leſs proves the Action of that 
God, who 1s plunging a Dagger into the BulPs Throat, 
to be the Expreſſion of a real Sacrifice, where the 
Blood of the Victim would have been ſhed. Are 


the Gods repreſented as themſelves ſacrificing the 


Victims which are offered to them? This itſelf may 
convince us that theſe Characters expreſs not a real 
Sacrifice, but the Sun's Force that ſubdues the fierceſt 
of Animals. 85 
We have alſo in the Fuſtinian Gallery a Bacchick 
Mithras, of a very ſingular Nature, and quite diffe- 
rent from the reſt. It is a young Man naked, with- 
out Arms, with the Perſian Bonner, holding in his 
right Hand a Cluſter of Grapes, towards which he 
turns his Eye. He is accompanied with two young 
Mithras's, one of whom holds the Torch aloft, the 
: x 1 | other - 
(1) Philoſ. in Vita Apol. Thya. (2) Pag. 7. ; 
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other lowers it towards the Ground. He has by 


him a Bow, an Arrow, a Quiver, and apart 1s the 


Dagger, wherewith in the other Bas-reliets he ſlays 
the Bull, together with the Word Nama. Now in 


this Place ſure it cannot ſignify Blood, nor any other 
Sort of Liquor. e 

Upon this Principle, I reckon we may explain 
the Nama Sebeſio, by ſuppoſing Firſt, That the Ar- 
tits in tranſcribing the former have put an M, inſtead 
of two N N. Which may eaſily have happened to a 
barbarous Word, which was not underſtood even by 
thoſe who ordered the Work on which it is, ſince 
Workmen have often given falſe Spelling to the 
Words of a Language that was in uſe in their own 
Time. Secondly, That to do the more Honour to the 


Gods, it was judged neceſſary to give them the ſame 


Name that they got in the Countries whence they 
came. Thirdly, We learn from the Ancients that 
Diana, who was the ſame as the Moon, had ſeveral 
other Names, as ſhall be ſaid in the Article where 
we ſpeak of that Goddeſs; among others that of 
Anaitis and Nanna. Fourthly, That there is to be 
ſeen, as hath been ſaid, upon Bas-reliefs both the 
Figure of a Man, who is Mithras or the Sun, and 
that of a Woman, who is the Venus cœleſtis or Diana, 
each of whom is plunging the Dagger into the Bull's 
Throat. Theſe Things being ſuppoſed, nothing 
hinders us to be of Opinion that the barbarous Names 
of the Sun and Moon, were deſigned to be put upon 
the Marble I have been ſpeaking of, and that the 


Inſcription ought accordingly to be read: To Nanna, 


and to Sebaſius, or Mithras, the invincible Sun, that 
is to the Moon and to the Sun, That from Anaitis 
or Nannea, they formed Nanna or Nama, is a Thing 
not very hard to believe, Greater Changes have yet 
happened to Sabaſius the Epithet given to Bacchus or 
to the Sun, ſince this Name is found written by the 
Ancients, ſometimes Sebeſius, Sebaſius, and even in 
Macrobius, Sebedius. 7 | 

Further, this Explication is different from that of 
Bulengerus, which I have quoted, in ſo far as that 

1 Author 
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Author ſuppoſes the Word Nama to have been one 
of Mithras's Names, whereas it is unqueſtionably 
that of the Venus caleftis, mentioned by Herodotus, or 
of the Moon, who, as Strabo ſays, was worſhipp*d by 
the Per/ians under the Name of Anais. 5 

But be that as it will, 'tis proper to obſerve, that 
among the Bas- reliefs of Mithras, there are three; 
the one taken from the Juſtinian Gallery, the other 


from Beger, and the third quoted by M. della Torre, 


where, inſtead of the young Man flaying the 
Bull, is a Woman with Wings performing that Ope- 
ration. In two of theſe Marbles, are the two young 
Men bearing Torches, to denote the Morning and 
the Evening; in that of Beger, there is but one 
Altar. Theſe three Monuments don't repreſent Mi- 
thras, and I ſee there neither the Signs, nor the Con- 
ſtellations that are upon the others. We muſt there- 
fore return to the Sentiment of Herodoius, who tells 
us that the Perſians worſhip'd, under the Name of 
Mithras, celeſtial Venus, whole worſhip came to them 


from the Ayrians: For *tis ſhe undoubtedly, and 


not a Victory, as Beger was of Opinion, that is re- 
preſented upon theſe three Bas- reliefs. Hence we 
may conclude that the Romans, who had received 
from the Perſians the Knowledge and Worſhip of 
Mithras, uſed alſo in their Myſteries the Types and 


| Repreſentations of the celeſtial Venus, worſhip'd by 


that ancient People. 


We are to obſerve in the firſt Place, that the 


Bas-reliefs we have been now explaining repreſent 
Dens and Caves, which are moſtly very diſcernible, 


becauſe it was in Dens and Caves they celebrated 


the Myſteries of Mitbras, which we ſhall ſpeak of 
immediately, 2H 
Secondly, That the Worſhip of Mithras, before is 
came to Greece and Rome, paſs'd from the Perſians 
into Cappadocia, where Strabo, who had travelled thi- 
ther, ſays he had ſeen a great Number of Magi. * 
Thirdly, That the ſame Worſhip had alſo made 
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of the Counſel of the Gods, ſays Mithras was a 
Median God: This Mithras, ſays be, who wears a 
Candys (a) and a Tiara, who cannot ſpeak Greek, 
nor underſtands even when you drink to his Health. 
Fourthly, That when the Perſians ſaid Mithras was 


born of a Stone, they meant either the Fire that 


proceeds from two Flint-ſtones ſtruck againſt each 
other; femina Flammæ abſtruſa in venis Silicis, or 
that this was the Way they came by the Firſt uſe 
of Fire: Which coincides with the Fable related by 


Plutarch (1), who tells us that Mithras, born him 


ſelf of a Stone, and deſiring to have a Son without 
the Commerce of Women, had lain with a Stone, 
whereof he had a Son named Diorpbus, or Light. 
Fifthly, The Fable importing that Mithras was a 
Stealer of Oxen which he led into Caves, ſignify'd, as 
Porphyry has it (2), that the Sun whom they look'd 
upon as the Author of the Fruitfulneſs of all Nature, 
roduced this Fruitfulneſs in a ſecret Way. For as 


| Robbers, ſays that Author, carefully hide the things 


they have ſtolen, juſt ſo the Heat of the Sun, the 
Source of Fruitfulneſs, effectuates it only in a ſecret 

. and inviſible way. But *tis time to 
The Myſteries 


of Mithras. ſpeak now of the Myſteries of this 


God. 

Though his Worſhip had been brought to Rome 
in the Time of Pompey, yet the Myſteries of that 
God were not well known till about the ſecond Cen- 
tury of the vulgar ra. As the Perſians had no 


Temples, but celebrated the Myſteries of Mithras in 


Caves, as they had learned from their Legiſlator 
Zoroaſter, who firſt, according to the Teſtimony of 
Porphyry, choſe for that Purpoſe a Den watered 
with Springs and cover'd with Turfs, ſo the Ro- 


mans, after their Example, celebrated the ſame My- 


ſteries of that God in Dens and Caves; and though 
; | this 
5 
(1) De Flum. 
(a) Lucian Deſigns by this Word the Cloak that Mithras ſome- 
times wears upon his Shoulders, in the Marbles we have ex- 


lained. 
2) De antro Nymph. 
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this did not appear from the Marbles themſelves 


which we have now remaining, where Mithras is 
repreſented in a Cave, with the Symbols I have ex- 


plained 3 and though all Antiquity were not agreed 
about this Matter, as they really are (a), yet the 


Inſcriptions now extant, would leave no room to 
doubt of it. Accordingly we ſtill ſee the Names of 
ſome of thoſe who had conſecrated Caves to that God: 


Deo foli invidto Mithre Sofimus ſpelgum conſtituit, - 
Spelæum Tib. Claudius voti compos dedit. 


The Prieſts who were initiated into the Myſteries 
of that God aſſumed ſeveral Names. Thus we 


find in the Writings of the Ancients (1), they 


were called Coraces, or Ravens, Hierocoraces, ſacred 


Ravens, Leones, or Leontini, Lions; and the Prieſteſſes 
Leene Lioneſſes ; for Mithras had his Prieſteſſes too, 


as appears from that Paſſage in the ſecond Book of 
Fuſtin, where tis ſaid Artaxerxes conſecrated Aſpaſia 
to the Worſhip of that God. All theſe Prieſts wore the 
Figures of the Animals whoſe Names they bore : The 
Leontini alone, as Porphyry ſeems to inſinuate, had a 


Right to aſſume the Figures of any Animal they pleaf- 


ed, Hence the Myſteries themſelves were called Co. 

racia, Leontica, Gryphia, Perſia, Heliaca, &c, 
There were ſtated Days for the Celebration of theſe 

Myſteries as for the other Feſtivals, as appears from 


an Inſcription cited by Chifflet (2), where we are. 


told that Nonius and Victor celebrated the Perſica 
on the Day before the Nones of April (3); the He- 
liaca, on the 16th of the Kalends of May (4), and 
the Gryphia on the 8th of the Kalends of the fame 
Month (5). Another Inſcription informs us that the 
Leontica were celebrated on the 16th (6) of the Kalends 


of 
{a ) Conſult the Book of M. della Torre, who quotes many 


Authorities to this Purpoſe, among which we find thoſe of Tertul- 


lian, S. Fuſtin, Jul. Firmicus. S. Paulinus, ſaint Ferom, &c. 

(1) See Porphyry de abſt. c. 6. 18. Jerom. Epiſ. ad Lætam. 
C. 51. | | 

(2) De Gemm. Abra. (3) The fourth of April. 

(4) Sixteenth of pril. * (5) Twenty-fourth of pril. 

6) Seventeeth of March. | | ; 
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of April, and the gth (1) of the Ides of March; and 


the Coracia the 6th (2) of the Ides of April : Whence 
we are to conclude, not only that thoſe Feſtivals had 


their ſtated Days, but alſo that the Ceremonies of 


them were different. For why would they have 
born different Names, on the different Days when 
they were celebrated ? In the ſecond Place, that it 


was the Prieſts named Coraces, who preſided over 


the Coracia; the Leontini over the Leontica, and ſo 
of the Reſt. Thoſe Prieſts celebrated the different 
Myſteries, with the Habits that diſtinguiſh'd their 
Prieſthood, that is to ſay, whereon were painted the 
Animals whoſe Names they aſſumed, or that were 
made of their Skins: Which muſt needs have pre- 
ſented a ridiculous Spectacle, and very becoming 
the Extravagance of the Myſteries of Paganiſm; 
as we are given to underſtand by Archelaus, Biſhop 
of Mefopotamia, in upbraiding Manes, who had him- 
ſelf celebrated the Myſteries of Mithras, that he had 
there play*d the Part of a Buffoon (3). 

- *Tis almoſt inconceivable to think what Pains, 
Tortures and Hardſhips one was obliged to un- 


dergo in order to be initiated into the Myſteries 


of this God. He who aſpired at this Honour 
was tryed by ſuch ſevere Impoſitions that he often 
ſunk under them, and died in the Execution. Non- 
nus fays he was to paſs through four and twenty 
Sorts of Trials. That they might not ſcare thoſe 
who preſented themſelves to be initiated, ſays that 
Author, they began with ſuch Pieces of Proba- 
tion as had the leaſt Difficulty. Firſt of all they 
made them bath themſelves, then they were obliged 
to throw themſelves into the Fire ; next they were 
confined to a deſert Place, where they were ſubjected 
to a rigid Faſt, which, according to Nicetas, laſted 
fifty Days. After this, continues the Author laſt 
quoted, they were whip*d for two whole Days, and 
for twenty more they were put into Snow : And 
having 
(1) Ninth of March. #2) Eighth of Apr. 
(3) See M. della Torre from whom I have taken all theſe particulars. 
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having undergone all theſe Trials, they were at 
Length admitted to the Myſteries of Mitbras. Among 
the other Ceremonies of Initiation, they lodged a 
Serpent in the Perſon's Boſom who was to participate 
in the Myſteries of this God; and Arnobius tells us 
that this Serpent was of Gold. This Animal we know, 


that renews its Vigour every Year, by changing its 


Skin, was one of the Symbols of the Sun, whoſe 
Heat is renewed in the Spring, when. he viſits 
the northern Signs. I. 
Farther, theſe Myſteries were no leſs impious than 
abominable, ſince human Victims were there offered 


up, as Porphyry inſinuates (1). *Tis true the Em- 


peror Adrian aboliſh'd the Cuſtom of ſacrificing Men, 


| but Commodus reſtored it, ſince, according to Lam- 


pridius (2), he polluted the Myſteries of that God 


by Homicide: Sacra Mithriaca Homicidio vero polluit. 


*Tis True we cannot conclude, from this Paſſage, 
that the Homicide was a real Sacrifice (a) ; but the 
Fact which Socrates relates in his eccleſiaſtick Hiſ- 
tory (3), leaves no Room to doubt but that human 
Victims were offered up to Mithras, ſince that Au- 
thor tells us that the Chriſtians of Alexandria having 
diſcovered a Cave a long Time ſhut up, wherein, 
according to Tradition, had formerly been celebrated 
the Myſteries now in Queſtion, as was confirm'd by 
the Name of the Place called Mithrius, there they 
found dead Mens Bones and Sculls which they con- 
TE vey'd 

(1) L. 2. de abſt. (2) In ejus Vita. 
(a) I ſay we cannot conclude from this Paſſage, that Commodus 
had offered up a Man to Mzthras ; Since among the other Tryals 


of the Initiated, there was one whereof I have made no mention, 
tho Tertullian takes Notice of it, and that was to affright him who 


deſired Admiſſion into the Myſteries, by preſenting to him the 


Point of a Sword, as if he was really going to be ſtabb'd, ſo that 

it might happen that Commodus actually put the Perſon to Death. 

This doubtleſs is what happened upon this Occaſion, and what 

makes Lampridius add immediately after the Words I have quoted, 

cum illic, (that is in theſe Myſteries) aliguid ad Speciem Timoris, 

wel dici, vel fagi ſoleat. | EO 888 
„ 
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vey*d thence, to ſhow them to the People of that 


great City. 
Theſe Myſteries, I fay, were no leſs impious than 


abominable. Accordingly, to gam them the more 
Credit in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, the Time 

when they were moſt in Vogue, they would needs 
_ imitate therein the holy Rites of the Chriſtians, chiefly 
Baptiſm, and the Myſtery of the Euchariſt ; and for 
that Purpoſe they threw Water upon the Initiated, 
and preſented them with Bread and Wine; in order, 
ſaid they, to regenerate them, and give them a new 
Life. I ſhall cite in Proof of it Tertullian only, 
tho' we are told the fame Thing by many other 
Authors: Per lavacrum, ſays he, Mithra ſipnat illic 
in Frontibus Milites fuos, cclebrar Panis Oblationem, 
& Imaginem Reſunrestionis induit, &c (1). 

We may remark before we be done with this 
Article, on which I have been pretty full, that the 
principal Feaſt of Mithras was that of his Nativity, 
which a Roman Kalendar placed on the 8th of the 
Kalends of January, that is the 2 5th of December, 


a Day on which, beſides the Myſteries that were 


celebrated with the greateſt Solemnity, were likewiſe 
exhibited the Games of the Cireus, that were conſe- 
crated to the Sun, or to Mitbrus. Tis true the 
Kalendar does not name this God, but only ſays, 
8 Kal. Fan. n. Invidti, that · is to ſay, the Day of the 
Nativity of the Invincible; ; but the Learned have very 
well judged from the Epithet of Jnviz7i, ſo often applied 
to him in Inſcriptions, that Mithras is here intended. 

Me muſt not however imagine from this particu- 
lackty either that they affected to celebrate that Feſ- 


tival the ſame Day that the Church celebrates that 


of the Nativity of Feſus Cbriſt; far leſs ſay with Fa- 
ther Hardouin that the Chriſtians i in the Weſt, upon 
Account of that Feaſt, transferred to the ſame Day 
that of Chriſtmaſs, which, according to him, they 
celebrated before in the Month of September. For 


the learned Biſhop whom I have ſo often quoted in 
| this, 


(1) L. I. de Baptiſmo, ch. 5. 
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very long, and was not deſtroyed when the Empe- 


this Chapter, demonſtrates that the Feaſt of Jeſus 
ChriſPs Nativity was always fixed by the Latin 
Church to the 25th of December. The only Reaſon 
the Romans had for fixing the Day of the Nativity 
of Mithras to the ſame Day, was taken from Phyſio- 
logy and Aſtronomy. They intended thereby to 
ſignify that the Sun, after having been at a Diſtance 
from our Hemiſphere fince the autumnal Equinox, 
approached towards it, and comes after the Winter 


Solſtice to fructify and warm this other half of the 


Globe, For *tis by no Means to be doubted, after 
what I have ſaid in explaining the Bas-reliefs of 
Mithras, that there were many Phyſical and Aſtrono- 
mical Ideas intermix*d with the Attributes of that God. 

In fine, we may obſerve that the Worſhip of Mi- 
thras made great Progreſs in after Ages, and paſs'd 
into ſeveral Countries. This Strabo aſſerts as ro Cap- 
padocia, as has been already ſaid: It was allo known 
in Greece, and Pompey brought the Knowledge there- 
of to Rome, whence after having ſpread thro? 7taly, 
it was propagated to the other Provinces of that 


vaſt Empire. This is what the Marbles and In- 


ſcriptions that we find in ſo many different Places, 
undeniably prove. For not to mention thoſe that 
have been diſcovered at Antium, at Naples, at 
Milan, and in ſeveral other Cities of Italy, as may 
be ſeen in Gruter; nor that, which according to M. 
Spon (1), was dug up at Lyons, others have been 
found among the Daci (2), in Pannonia, where Au- 
relius Tuſtinianus rebuilt a Temple of that God; 
among the Norici, a People in the Neighbourhood 
of Carinthia. What we ſaid, but a few Moments 


ago, from Socrates and Sozomen, proves that the 


Egyptians, and the People of Alexandria in parti- 
cular, worſhip*d the ſame Divinity. S. Epiphanius 
ſpeaks of a Prieſt of Mithras in the Iſland of Crete (3) 3 
Thus 'tis not to be doubted but that the Worſhip of 
this God was very extenſive, It likewiſe continued 


| rors 
(1) Recher. d'ant, Diſſ. 3. (2) Gruter. p. 34. 
(3) Hær. 42. 


rors embraced Chriſtianity, ſince we have Inſcri 

tions, where mention is made of thoſe who celebrated 
theſe Myſteries in the Time of Yalens, and of 
young Valentinian, Anno 376, as appears by the 
Conſulates that are there ſpecify*d (1). At Length 
this Worſhip was quite aboliſh'd by Means of Gracchus 
Prefect of the City Rome, the Lear of Jeſus Chriſt 
378, as is proved by the learned Biſhop of Hadria. 


* 


ARTICLE © 


Of ſome other Gods of the Perſians ; of thoſe of the Par- 
thians, Cappadocians and Armenians. 


The Gods of the People now named, except thoſe 
of the Perſians, are very little known to us, and 
the Ancients ſpeak of them only occaſionally : It 
is even highly probable that theſe People had re- 
ceived their Religion from the Perſians, wherein each 
of them had made ſome Changes of their own. Ac- 
cordingly, the Goddeſs Anaitis, and the Gods Ana- 
nus and Anandratus, whom we ſhall ſpeak of in this 
Chapter, and who were worſhip'd by the Medes, 
L.ydians, and Armenians, came originally from Per- 
ſia, as Strabo aſſerts. 

But before we enter into the Hiſtory of theſe Gods, 
ſomething muſt be ſaid of the Goddeſs Sakea, becauſe 
I take her to have been the ſame as Anaitis. Among 
the Divinities of the Pagans, there is none ſo little 
known as this Goddeſs, The Ancients make no 
Mention of her; but as they mention a Feaſt called 
axel Sacea, celebrated both by the Perſians and 
 Babylonians, as ſhall be ſaid afterwards, the Interpre- 
ters of Scripture think they have found the Name 
of that Goddeſs in Feremiah (2): The Prophets 
| Words are theſe. Thus ſaith the Lord, take the 
Wine Cup of this Fury at my Hand, and cauſe all 
_ the Nations to drink it. — — And Seſack the 
King ſball drink it with them, And he adds in 

. | another 


(1) See M. della Torre, p. 244- (2) Cap. xxv. v. 15, 26. 
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another Place: How is Se/ak taken? How is Baby- 
lon become the Aſtoniſhment of all Nations? 

All the Interpreters, who agree that 1n theſe two 
Paſſages Sz/ak denotes both the City and the King 
of Babylon, are perſuaded that this Sz/ack was one 


of the Babyloniſb Divinities; and that Feremiah de- 
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ſigned to repreſent the City itſelf by the Name of 


that Divinity; a Thing common enough with the 
Prophets, as we have proved from that Paſſage of 


* 


Jſaiab, where it is ſaid (1): Bel is bowed down, Nebo 


ficopeth: For there is no Doubt but the Prophet in- 
tended by theſe Expreſſions to point out the Fall of 
Babylon, and that of the Moabites. Grotius is even of 
Opinion that Mizał, or Meſhack, the Name of one 
of Daniel's Companions, was compounded of the 
Name of this Divinity ; which appears probable e- 


nough, ſince it was pretty common, as was noticed 


before, to join the Names of the Gods to thoſe of 
the Kings, and of private Perſons too. This ſame 
Cuſtom was in Uſe among the Fews, as appears from 
the Names of Febonatas, Fehoſaphat, Ezekiel, and 
ſome others. 3 
This is all that can be ſaid to prove the Exiſtence 
of this Divinity: As for the Feſtival Sacea or Sakea 
*tis better known. This Feſtival laſted five Days, 
and during thg whole Time of its Celebration, the 
Maſters ſerved their own Slaves, as in the Saturnalia. 
Beroſus and Cieſias, who had been a long Time in 
Perſia, mention this Feſtival, as we learn from A- 
thenaus, © Beroſus, ſays this Author, (2) tells us, 
in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory of © Bab1lon, 
that on the Sixth of the Month Lows, they celebrate 
in that City the Feſtival called Sakea, which laſts 
five Days, during which the Maſters obey their 


4 


he was really the Maſter of the Family.“ Cieſias 
ſpeaks likewiſe of this Feſtival in the ſecond Book 
Vor. II. = of 


{1) C. 1. (2) L. 4 


Slaves; one of them whom they call Zogaues, is 
* dreſsd in the Robes of a King, and acts as if 
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of the Hiſtory of Perſia. Chryſo tom, (1) undoubtedly 
makes mention of the ſame Feſtival, which he calls 
the Feſtival of Sackcloth. Don't you remember, ſays 
be, the Feaſt of Sackcloth celebrated by the Perſians, 
in which they take a Man l to Death, ſet 
him upon the King's Throne, and after having made 
him taſte all Sorts of Pleaſures, ſtrip him of his Royal 
Apparel, then ſcourge, and then hang bim? 
S Strabo is the only Ancient who ſeems to lead us to 
the true Original of this Feſtival, and at the ſame 
Time teaches us to what Divinity it was conſecrated: 
And as he muſt needs have been fully inſtructed in 
the Cuſtoms and Religion of the People who cele- 
brated this Solemnity, having himſelf been born in 
Cappadecia, I ſhall deliver what he fays of it (2). 
Among the Scythians who lived near the Caſpian 
Sea, there were ſome called Sace. Theſe Sace 
made Excurſions into Perſia, and penetrated 
<* ſometimes ſo far into the Country, that they 
* came even to Badtria and Armenia, and made 
«© themſelves Maſters of a Part of that Province, 
* which they called after their own Name Sacaſene, 
« whence: they advanced next into Cappadocia , 


* which borders upon the Euxine Sea. One Day 


** as they were celcbrating a Feſtival, the King of. 
« Perſia having attack'd them, gave them a total 
„ rout. The Perſians, to perpetuate the Memory 
of this Victory, raiſed a heap of Earth upon a 
Stone, whereof they formed a ſmall Mountain 
* which they ſurrounded with Walls, and built in 


the adjacent Ground a Temple which they con- 


& ſecrated to the Goddeſs Anaitis, and to the Gods 
« Amanus and Ananaraltus, who are the Genii of 


40 the Perfians ; and in Honour to them they inſti- 


„ tyted a Feſtival called Saca, which is ſtill cele- 
<<. brated among thoſe who inhabit the Country of 
4 Zela; for this is the Name they give to that 
6 Ice.” : 

The 
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The ſame Author, who compiled different Relations, 
gives another Account of this Fact a few Lines after, 
attributing to Cyrus this Victory, and the Inſtitution 
of this Feſtival. They who contend for its having 
been celebrated by the Babylonians in the Time of 
Feremiab, and before Cyrus, alledge that this ſe- 
cond Account given by Strabo cannot be ſuſtained ;_ 
but is not this what we call begging the Queſtion ? 
I am rather of Opinion that the Prophet gives the 
Name of S2/ak to the King of Babylon, and to the 
City, for ſome Reaſon whereof we are igt.orant 3. 
that there never was a Divinity of that Name ; and 
that ſhe in whoſe Honour the Satea were celebrated, 
was the Goddeſs Anaitis, whom we have mentioned 
at the Beginning of this Chapter. The Truth 
is, the Perſians were hardly known before the Time 
of Cyrus, and therefore 'tis to that Heroe we muſt. 


attribute the Victory over the Sacæ, mentioned by 


Strabo. - | 
But in what claſs of Divinities are we to reckon 
Anaitts, Amanus or Omanus, and Anandratus, whom. 
the Author I have now quoted makes mention of in 
ſeveral Places of his Work, and reckons in the Num- 
ber of the Gods of the Per/ians and Cappadocians ? 
There is no doubt but they were phyſical Gods, for 
ve don't find that the Perſians admitted any other at 
firſt. We have ſcen that their firſt Divinities were 
the Fire, the Sun, the Moon, the Water and the 
Earth, and that they knew no animated Gods in the 
earlier Times, Thus the moſt learned Mythologiſts 
have taken Omanus for the Sun, and Anaitis for the 
Moon. However, Gerard Voſſius is not of their Mind. 


Omanus, ſays he (1), is always joined by Srabo with 


Anaitis, who is undoubtedly Venus or Diana; thus 
that God is not the Sun whom the Perſiaus worſnip'd 
under the Name of Mithras ; But the Symbol of 
that God, that is the perpetual Fire, which the Per- 


ans preſerved with ſo much Care in their Fire- 


* 


K 2 


Temples, 
(1) De Idol. I. 2. c. 9. „ 
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Temples, as the true Repreſentation of the Sun 
which is the Fire by way of Pre-eminence. : 

But with all due Reſpect to that learned Author, 
his Remark is not juſt : It proves, on the contrary, 
that if Anaitis is Diana or the Moon, as ſhe really is, 
Omanus muſt be the Sun, who perhaps went under 


that Name, as well as that of Mithras, among the 


old Perſians, or rather among the Cappadocians, 
who had derived from them almoſt all the Tenets 
of their Religion. I add among the Cappadocians, 
for Strabo, as we have already obſerved (a), con- 


founds the Gods of theſe two Nations. Plutarch 


makes it evident that Anaitis was the ſame with the 
Moon, ſince he ſays in the Life of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
that Aſpaſia his Concubine was appointed by that 
Prince to be Prieſteſs of Diana, whom the Inhabi- 
tants of Ecbatana call Anaitis, that ſhe might paſs 
the reft of her Days in Chaſtity and Retirement. Were 


there need of further Proofs in Confirmation of this 


Truth, I might quote Pauſanias, who informs us (1) 
that the Lydians had a. Temple to Diana under the 
Name of Anaitis. | 

Tis true S/ rabo mentions ſome Things concerning 
that Goddeſs that agree better to Venus than to Diana, 


or the Moon; ſince he ſpeaks of her thus: The 
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Medes and Armenians have a high Veneration for the 


Gods of the Perſians; and the latter efpecially 
worſhip Anaitis in a very peculiar Manner, to 


whom they have built a Temple in Aciliſeua, and 
in other Places. They conſecrate to that Goddeſs 


their Slaves, both Men and Women; which is not 
very ſurprizing : But, which is much more ſo, the 


Chief of the Nation conſecrate to her their Daugh- 


ters; who, after they have proſtituted themſelves in 


Honour of that Goddeſs, enter into a married 


State, and no Body makes the leaſt Scruple of 
wedding them. | 8 | | 
| 1 This 


{a) See the Beginning of this Chapter, 
(1) In Lac. 


c 
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This Cuſtom has ſurely a great Affinity with what 
was the Practice in the Temples of Venus; but tis 
not ſurprizing that the Armenians and Cappadeciens 
made ſome Alteration in the Worſhip of a Goddeſs, 
the Knowledge of whom they had from the Per/ians 
far leſs that they confounded the Worſhip of Diana 
and Venus, that is, of the two Planets that went by 
theſe Names. Still *tis certain that Omanus and Ana- 
ibis were natural Gods, as were all thoſe of the primi- 
tive Idolaters. 

But I muſt not finiſh this Article, without relating 
a Paſſage in Hiſtory with reſpect to the Goddeſs we 
are now upon: I borrow it from Pliny (1). * In 
an Expedition which Antony made againſt Arme- 
nia, the Temple of Anaitis was pillaged, and her 
Statue, which was of Gold, broke in Pieces by the 
Soldiers, which enrich'd many of them. One of 
them who had ſettled at Boulogna in [taly, had 
the good Fortune to receive Auguſtus one Day into 
his Houle, and to give him a Supper. Is it true, 
ſays that Prince to him during the Repaſt, that 
he who firſt ſtruck the Goddeſs, preſently Joſt his 
Sight, was diſabled in all his Limbs, and expired 
upon the Spot? If that were ſo, replied the Soldier, 
* I ſhould not have had the Happineſs to ſee Au- 
« guſtus with me now, ſince I was the Man who 
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gave her the firſt Blow, which was an advantageous 


«© Blow to me; for all I poſſeſs in the World is ow- 
ing to that Goddeſs; and 'tis upon one of her 
* Limbs, my Lord, you ſup at Preſent.” 

After all theſe Reflections, as we have no Know- 
ledge of Amanus and Anandratus but from Strabo, 
and are only told by that Author that they were 
Genii among the Per/ians, Ieeomoy Anif, tis need- 
leſs to make vain Enquiries, or to offer Groundleſs 
Conjecture about them. | | 

The Goddeſs Bellona was alſo highly worſhip'd 
at Cappadocia, eſpecially at .Comana. There were 
two principal Cities of that Name; the one in 

| M2 Cappadocia 

(1) L. 32. c. 23. 1 
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Cappadocia, and the other in the Kingdom of Pontus; 
they were both conſecrated to that Goddeſs, and ob- 
ſerved much the ſame Ceremonies in the Worſhip 
they paid her. The Temple which ſhe had at Co- 
mana ofCappadocia endued with a great deal of Ground, 
was ſerved by a vaſt many Miniſters, under the Au- 
thority of a Pontiff, a Man of great Eſteem, and of 
ſuch Dignity, that he ſtoop'd to none but the King 
himſelf, and was commonly taken from the royal Fa- 
mily : His Office was for Life. Strabo, who men- 
tions the Worſhip paid by the Cappadocians to that 
Goddeſs (1), tells us that at the Time of his tra- 
velling into that Country, there were more than fix 
thouſand Perſons, Men and Women together, conſe- 
crated to the Service of the Temple of Comana. 

As this Author adds (2), that Oreſtes and Ipbi- 
genia were thought to have introduced into Cappa- 
docia the Worſhip that was paid to Diana in Tauris, 
whence they came, *tis probable the Bellona now. in 
Queſtion, was the ſame as Diana, What. confirms. 


my Conjecture is, that the ſame Author, ſpeaking of. 


the City Caſtaballa in Cilicia, ſays (3) there was a 


Temple of Diana Peraſia, where the Prieſteſſes, ſaid. 


they, walk'd Bare-foot upon the burning Coals with- 
out receiving harm, and that this was believed to 
be the Scene of Oreſtes's Adventure with Diana, ſur- 
named Taurepolis, and that ſhe got the Deſignation 


of Peraſia becauſe ſhe had paſs'd the Sea at that 


Place (4). I ſhall not at preſent examine what Courſe 


Oreſtes and Tphigenia took, when they left Tayris, to 


return to Greece; but I believe we may take it for 
granted that they landed in Pontus, where they eſta- 
bliſh'd the Worſhip of Diana, chiefly in the City of 
Cemana, whence it paſs'd to the other City of that 
Name, in Cappadocia, and from thence into Cilicia 
and the neighbouring Provinces. 


To confirm this Conjecture, the ſame Sirabo aſſerts 


{5) that Apollo was worſhip'd thro'out all Cappadecia, 


as 


(1) L. 12. c. 135, & 1337). (io) p. 525: 
(3) p. 537. (4) See this Hiſtory Vol III. 


(5) p. 537 
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as was Jupiter in a peculiar Manner by the People 
called Venaſini (a), among whom was a magnificent 


Temple, three thouſand Prictts, and a High- Prieſt, 


whoſe Authority was, almoſt as great as that of the 
Pontiff of Comana : But as the People now named, 
had received the Worſhip of thoſe Gods from the 
Greeks, I reſerve the Account of them for the reſt of 
this and the following Volumes, where I ſhall diſ- 


courſe of the Gods of Greece and the other weſtern Na- 


tions. 

*Tis not known whether the Parthians, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Perſians, had the ſame Religion with them. 
*Tis probable they borrowed ſeveral of their Tenets 
and added new ones of their own. We only know 
they uſed to deify their Kings; and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus informs us, (1) that Ar/aus, after Death, 
was placed among the Stars, that is to ſay, they, 
after the Example of other Nations, had their natu- 
ral and their animated Gods. 2 

The great Divinity of the Armenians, as of the 
Perſians, was the Sun, to whom they offered, like, 
them, a Horſe in Sacrifice, as we learn from 
Strabo (2). 


CHAP. XIII 


Of the Gods of the Scythians, and ſome other 


northern Nations. 


a great Number of different Nations, the Greeks 
who were but little acquainted with them, compre- 
hended them all under the general Name of Scy- 
thians, or of Celto-Scythians. By the Former they 

"OS N underſtood 


ET: O' the northern Countries were peopled by 


(a) Theſe Venaſini were, according to Strabo, in Mori nene. 
Pomponius Mela probably ſpeaks of theie People under the Name 
of Morrani; and 1/aae Vaſſius thinks they were the Mariandinyans. 
See the Remarks upon the 2d Chapter of his firſt Book of Geo- 
graphy. Z 

"WH Ah. 24, (2) p. 507. 
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underſtood all thoſe who poſſeſs'd the northern Parts 
of Aſia; and by the Latter, thoſe who were in the 
North of Europe. The Religion of thoſe People, 


who were moſtly rambling and unſettled, would be 


quite unknown, were it not for Herodotus who teaches 
us ſome Particularities about it: But then we know 


not to which of the Scytbians in particular we are 


to attribute what he ſays. 

That Hiſtorian, after having ſ poke at ſome Length 
of thoſe People and their Conqueſts, comes to their 
Cuſtoms and religious Ceremonies (1), ** They offer 
no Sacrifices, ſays he, but to the following Gods. 
* Firſt, to Veſta; then to Jupiter, and Terra whom 
ce they reckon the Wife of that God: After thoſe they 


88 worſhip Apollo, Venus Urania, Mars, and Her- 


cc 


cules, whom all the Scythians take to be in the 
© Nymber of the Gods. Thoſe who are denominated 
„the Royal Scy/hians, ſacrifice allo to Neptune. 
They call Veſta, in their Language, Tabiti; Jupiter, 
« Papens ; the Earth, Api ; Apollo, Etoſyrus; Venus 
Urania, Artimpeſa ; and Neptune, Thamimaſades. 
„They have neither Idols, nor Altars, nor Tem- 
ples, except for the God Mars. They offer all their 
Sacrifices in the ſame Manner, and with the ſame 
Ceremonies. They preſent the Victim having the 


ce 


cc 
(c 
cc 
cc 


(e 


fer it up ſtands behind ; and after having taken 
off his Tiara, he ſtrikes it; and while it is falling, 
he begins to invoke the God to whom it is offered. 
© After this he puts a Cord about its Neck, which 


ce 


cc 


ce 


„% led; all this while the Fire is not kindled, nor 
«© yet has he made any Libation. After having flead 
the Victim, he prepares himſelf to dreſs it; but as 
the Wood for that Purpoſe is very ſcarce among 
the Scytbians, they ſeparate the Bones from the 
% Fleſh, put it into Kettles that reſemble the Lesbian 
„Cups, only they are larger, and by the Help of 
** the Bones they make it boil till it be we ee 


dreſs'd 


cc 


(e 


(1) L. 3. c. 51. 


two Hind- feet bound together: He who is to of- 


he twiſts with a Stick, and draws it till it he ſtrang- 
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dreſs'd. When they have no Kettles they put the 


Fleſh into the Belly of the Beaſt, and make it ready 
with the Bones. Then the Sacrificer throws upon 


the Ground a part of the Entrails, as the Firſtlings 


of the Sacrifice. The Victims are of Oxen and 
other Animals, but chiefly of Horſes.” 


© Thele Sacrifices were deſtined to the Gods I have 


named; but there were peculiar Ceremonies for 
Mars. As he was the only God who had Temples 
among them, their Manner of building them was 
to pile Faggots of Vine-Branches one above the 


other. Theſe Temples were three Furlongs in 


Length, and as much in Breadth ; but they were 
not very high. The Roof of them was very 
flat, and form'd a perfect Square. In three Sides 
of the Temple thoſe Walls of Faggots were per- 
pendicular, and on the other ſide the Wall was 
ſhelving, ſo that one could go up to it that Way. 
On the Top of this Edifice was placed an oid 
Sword of Iron; which ſerved for the Statue of 


Mars, and to this Sword they ſacrificed every 


Year Sheep and Horſes in greater Numbers than 
to any of the other Gods. After theſe they ſa- 
crificed to him a hundredth -Part of all their 
Priſoners of War : But this Sort of Sacrifice was 
different from the Reſt. After pouring Wine upon 
the Heads of thoſe who were to be offered up, 
they put them into a large Veſſel, where they cut 
their Throats, and then carried them to the Top 
of the Temple, and poured their Blood upon 


* the Sword which we have mentioned : This 1s 


what paſsꝰd in that Place. Below, before the Temple, 
they cut off the right Shoulders with the Arms and 
Hands of thoſe unhappy Victims, and tofs'd them 
up in the Air. Then every one retired, leaving 


their Limbs in the Place where they chanced to 
fall.” 


Such, according to Herodotus, were the Gods of 


the Scytbians, and the Form of their Sacrifices, 
Clemens of Alexandria agrees with this Hiſtorian, 


that 
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that theſe People offered religious Worſhip to a 


Sword (1) ; and Lucian,” without naming the other 
Gods that Herodotus ſpeaks of, only ſays (2) they 
worſhip'd that Sword, and Zamolvis who was their 


Legiſlator. But to illuſtrate what we have now been 
quoting, *tis neceſſary to add fome Reflections to 


it. 
The Greeks, who were little acquainted with the 


Religion' of foreign Nations, imagined the Gods wor- 


ſhip'd by them to be the ſame with their own; 


and the ſmalleſt Reſemblance either in the Name or 


in the Worſhip, ſufficed to perſuade them of it. 
Thus they heard that the Scythians, a warlike Na- 


tion, had a religious Veneration for a Sword; and 


thereſore made no doubt but they worſhip'd their 
God Mars under that Emblem: They knew that 
they paid a religious Worfhip to the Fire; and they 


needed no more to convince them that they worſhip*'d 
their Veſta. They probably found ſome Reſem- 


blance between the Worſhip which that People aſ- 
cribed to a Go they called Papæus, and their Jupiter; 4 
between that of Apia and their Goddeſs Tellus; be- 


tween Etoſyrus, and Apollo; Artimpaſa, and Venus; 


between Thamimaſades and Neptune And this was 


foundation enough for their believing them to be the 
fame Gods, 
We may ſay with a great deal of Probability, 


that the Scythians, after the Example of all the o- 


ther Nations, had for their firſt Gods, the Stars, 
the Earth, the Water and the other Elements: For, 


to ſay it once more, theſe were the primitive Gods 
of the Pagan World. To theſe Gods they had 
given barbarous Names; but theſe Names are in- 


different, and every Nation gave them ſuch as they 


pleaſed. We may therefore conclude that they wor- 


ſhip'd the Fire, the Sun, the Earth, the Air, the 
Water; Divinities which the Greeks called Ye ta, 


Apollo, Tellus, Jupiter, Neptunus. Perhaps too that 
Wane: Nation at firſt had no other God but the 


41) In Prot: (2) In Cone. Deor. 


Sword; . 
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Sword; but in Proceſs of Time adopted thoſe of 
her Neighbours. For in ſpeaking of the Religion 
of ancient Nations we muſt. always diſtinguiſh the 
Times. We know not well whence: the Scytbians 
derived their Original; for doubtleſs the Reader 
will not be ſatisfy'd with that which Diodorus gives 
them (1): The Fables of the Scythians, ſays he, 
cc give Account that they had among them a. 
© Virgin, born of the Earth, who had the Head 
„ and half of her Body of a Woman, but from the 
*© Waiſt downward the Form of a Serpent. Fupi- 
„ ter fell in Love with her, and had a Son by her. 
called Scythes, who having riſen to great Re- 
06 nown, communicated his Name to the whole Na- 
<« tion of the Scythians.“ But ſtill *cis certain that 
this People was very ancient. They did not continue: 
always ſhut up in the Extremities of the North; but de- 
parting thence ſpread themſelves over the higher 
Alia, and having conquered the Medes in a piteh'd 
Battle, poſſeſs'd themſelves of their Country, which 
they kept for eight and twenty Years, as we learn 
from Herodotus (2). During this their Abode in 
Media, the Scyihians, no doubt, worſhip'd the 
Gods of the Medians; for what uſes to be moſt regard- 
ed in. conquered Nations 1s their Religion, which Po- 
liticks forbid to meddle with. The Worſhip. of the 
Fire eſpecially. was very diffuſive : This was the great. 
Divinity of the Perſians and Cappadocians, and 
probably of the Medes too; thus *cis not ſur- 
priſing that Herodotus has aſſured us. of their having 
worſhip' d Veſta. 

True *tis that learned Hiſtorian ſays (3) that the 
Scytbians had a great Averſion to foreign Cuſtoms 
and Ceremonies, and that it coſt Anacharfis his Life, 
who was flain by King Saulius his Brother, while 
he was celebrating the Feaſt of the Mother of the 
Gods, with the fame Ceremonies that the Cyſicentans 
uſed, to accompliſh a Vow which he had made when. 
he paſod to Cyſicum. Tis likewiſe true that Scyles 

” King 
(1) L. 2. (z) L. 1. 6, 104. (3) he 
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King of the Scythians loſt his Crown, for having 
attempted to celebrate the Bacchanalia after the Man- 
ner of the Greeks, as we are told by the ſame Hiſto- 
rian (1); but they were not perhaps always ſo ſcru- 
pulous, and theſe ſame Attempts prove that Endea- 
vours were uſed to introduce into Scythia, both the 
Cuftoms and Ceremonies of the Neighbouring Na- 
tions. 

As Idolatry was always accompany'd with ſeveral 
ſuperſtitious Rites, there is no doubt but the Scythians 
had a great Number of them, as well as other Idola- 
ters; but Hiſtory has only preſerved thoſe that con- 
cerned their Sooth- ſayers. Beſides, ſays Herodotus, 
** there are among thefe People Numbers of Sooth- 


„ fayers, who perform their Divinations by Rods 
of Willow, whereof they carry Bundles into a cer- 


«* tain Place, and there unite them; then ſeparating 
* the Rods, they pronounce their Oracles, and there- 
* after put them together again, As for the Enarii 


* and Androgyni, who practiſe the ſame Art, tis 


. * atledged, continues the Hiſtorian, that Venus taught 

© them Divination, which they practiſe by mixing 
between their Fingers Leaves of the Linden Tree, 
* which they cut into three Parts. When the King 
« of the Scythians is ſick, he ſends for ſeveral of theſe 
„ Sooth-ſayers, who tell him that ſome Scythian, 
** whom they Name, has ſworn by the King's Throne, 


« and perjured himſelf. Upon which the unhappy 


*© Perſon, who is alledged to be the Cauſe of the 
King's Sickneſs, by taking a falſe Oath, is inſtantly 
* brought. If he denies the Fact, other Sooth- ſayers 
ure called, and being convicted, his Head is cut off, 
* and his Effects divided among the Accuſers; but 
if he is declared innocent, they themſelves are put 
* to Death in this Manner. They fill a Chariot with 
« Faggots, faſten the Sooth - ſayers to it with an iron 
Chain; then after having kindled the Faggots 


* they looſe the Oxen that are yoked to the Cha- 
LS x + of 


(1) Ibid. 
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<« riot, and leave the Calumniators to periſh in the 


Flames.“ 


The Reader may eaſily believe that we have now 
no Monument remaining of the Religion of the Scy- 


| thians, who had no other Statues but the Sword that 


repreſented Mars, nor Temples but ſuch as were made 
of Faggots. Some Antiquaries however think they 
have found out three Statues of the Gods of that Peo- 
ple, in the three Buſts born by three Camels upon 
Theodoſius's Column, that is at Conſtantinople. But 


tho' it were true, which can hardly be proved, that 


that Column repreſents the Triumph of that Emperour 
over the Scythians, it could not be deny'd but their 
Religion had undergone ſome Change from the Time 
of Herodotus, a thing not without Example in other 
Nations, as has been obſerved with Reſpect to the 
ancient Perſians. | 

The Scythians, as has been ſaid, conſiſt- The Relig on 


ed of a vaſt Number of different Nations; of the People 


but if we except thoſe who inhabited the of 745%. 

Taurica Cherſoneſus, that is to ſay the Peninſula that 
is between the Euxine Sea and the Palus Meotis, 
which is at this Day called the Crimee, we are quite 
ignorant of their Religion. As for thoſe we know 
they paid Adoration to Diana, whoſe Worſhip was 
peformed by a Prieſteſs; and to her they ſacrificed 
all the Strangers who came into their Country; Cir- 
cumſtances we learn from Herodotus, Euripides and 
ſeveral ancient Authors: But I reſerve a more particu- 
lar Account of them for the Hiſtory of Iphigenia, who 
was Prieſteſs of the Diana Taurica, under the Reign 


of Thoas, As the Ancients make no mention of the 


Religion of the Scythians but upon Occaſion of Tphi- 
genia, and of Oreſtes who came to Tauris to carry 
off the Statue of Diana, we know not if they wor- 

ſhip'd any other Divinities. | 
There were alſo in the northern Countries another 
People called the Hyperboreans, with whoſe Religion 
the Greeks were acquainted by the Report of He- 
caters, one of the moſt ancient Hiſtorians ; but as I 
; confine 


_ 


confine myſelf as far as poſſible, only to what belongs 
to Mythology, I ſhall not enlarge upon the Hiſtory 
of that People. You may confult two Differtations, 
the one by the Abbe Gedoyn, the other by my ſelf, 
both of them in the ſeventh Volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres (1). 


The Hyperboreans were accounted the moſt religious 


People in the World. They paid a peculiar Worſhip 
to Apollo, who for that Reaſon was furnamed Hyper- 
borean, and they ſent every Year to Delos, an Iſland 
in the. Egean Sea, Offerings that they made him of 
the firſt Fruits of the Earth. At firſt there were two or 


threeVirgins choſen, accompanied by a hundred Young 


Men of approven Courage and Virtue, who carried 
theſe Offerings. Herodotus and Callimachus are our 
Vouchers for both theſe Circumſtances. This Cuſtom 
continued till the Laws of Hoſpitality were 'violated 


in the Perſons of thoſe Pilgrims, which made the Hy- 
perboreans reſolve to convey theſe Offerings from one 


Hand to another, as far as Delos, by Means of Peo- 
ple that were travelling thro” their Country in their 
Way to that Iſland, as we learn from Pliny (a), who 


| ſpeaks of thoſe young Virgins without naming them, 


but other Authors inform us of their Names. Hero- 
dotus mentions four of them, Opis and Erge or rather 


Heca-Erge, as Callimachus calls her, Hiperboche and 


Laodice : Callimachus adds a fifth, whom he calls 
+ © | | 


After that Diſaſter had befallen thoſe young Virgins, 
none of whom had the good: Fortune to return to her 


own Country, as we are told by the Poet now named, 


the Hyperboreans took a Reſolution to fend their Of- 
ferings in the Manner as has now been ſaid, They 


had two Ways of going from their own Country to 
Delos, and both. ot them are ſufficiently deſcribed by 


(1) P. 113. and 127. | 


(a) Virgines ferebant eas frugum primitias, hoſpitiis Gentium 
8 Annos aliquot venerabiles, donec, violata ſide, in proximis acco- 


um. finibus deponere ſacra ea, inſtituere, hique ad conterminos 
deferre, atque ita Delum uſque, Pin. I. 4. c. 12. 
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the Ancients. Pauſanias (1) ſays they gave their 
Offerings firſt into the Hands of the Arimaſpes, that 
they deliverd them to the J/idons, who transferred 
them to the Scythians, who carried them to Sinope, 
where were always Greeks who conveyed them to 
Praſiæ, whence the Athenians took care to tranſmit 
them to Delos. | 
The other Courſe is deſcribed by Callimachus, who, | 
addreſſing himſelf to Delos in one of his Hymns, 
fays : To you the Hyperboreans ſend their Firft- Fruits: 
Theſe Firſt- Fruits that come ſo far, are firſt received 
by the Pelaſgi of Dodona, who carry them over the 
Mountains into Melis, whence they are conveyed by 
Sea to Eubæa, and thence they are eaſily tranſported 70 
your Ports. To. conclude, theſe Offerings, which 
the Ancients call the Firſtlings of the Fruits, were 
Sheaves and Bundles of Corn, and to this all Anti- 
quity agree: In the Meantime, Salmaſins (2) alledges 
1t was what we call in Latin Partes Preciſe, the Parts 
that are firſt cut off, as the Firſtlings of a Victim; as 
to which you may conſult Crenius who refutes him. 
But be that as it will, it appears that the Hyperbo- 
reans had a very particular Veneration for Apollo, and 
if we credit Diodorus Siculus, the Boreades, the Deſ- 
cendants of Boreas, were in Poſſeſſion of the Prieſthood 
which was united to the Royalty. Where tis proper 
to remark that the Virgins, who were ſent at firſt to 
Delos, were of the royal and ſacerdotal Line, ſince 
Callimachns, who names three of them, Heca- Ege, 
Opis and Lolo, calls them the Daughters of Boreas. If 
it be aſk*d now why the Hyperboreans were ſo devoted 
to Apollo, I anſwer with Diodorus Siculus (3), that 
Latona was born in their Country, and conſequently 
it is no Wonder that they honoured her Son with a pe- 
culiar Worſhip. Accordingly, continues that Hiſto- 
rian, not only had they inſtituted Feaſts to his Ho- 
nour, but alſo conſecrated to him a whole City. 
” Apollo again on his Part, as the Abbe Gedoyn . 
ct it 


(1) In Att. c.31. (2) Animad in Sol. | 
(3) L. 2. | | 
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eit (1), reckoning himſelf a Native of their Coun- 
* try, vouchſafed to honour them with his Preſence, 
« and took more Pleaſure in being with them than 
„ any where elle. 

Hither he reſorted, when baniſh'd Heaven for 
% his Reſentment againſt Jupiter, who had thunder- 
& ſtruck his Son Eſculapius, as we learn from Apollo- 
*< nius Rhodius, who for that Reaſon calls the Hyper- 
* boreans a ſacred People, The Opinion of Apollo's 
* ſojourning in the Country of the Hyperboreans was 
* fo univerſal among the Greeks, that according to 
„% Elian, or rather Ariſtotle, cited by that Author (2), 
e Pythagoras, whoſe Wiſdom and Virtue was admir- 
ed by the Crotoniates, was taken by them for 
1 Hyperborean Apollo.” 

The Greeks, who vented ſeveral other Fables in 
Relation to this Apollo, ſaid he came from their 
Country to the Relief of Delphos, at the Time when 
that City was beſieged by the Gauls, as Panſanias re- 
lates. Cicero, tho? he mentions not the Motive which 
brought that God to Delpbos, yet aſſerts that he came 
thither, ſince in giving the Genealogy of the Gods, 
as his Manner is, he ſays: ** The third Apollo was 


the Son of the third Jupiter, and he who is ſaid 


to have come from the Hyperboreans to Delphos.” 
Tertius Fove tertio natus & Latona, quem ex Hyperlo- 
reis Delphos ferunt adveniſſe (3). 

As theſe pretended Demigrations of the Gods, 
like their Birth in certain Countries, denoted, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Inſtitution of their Wor- 
ſhip in thoſe Countries, we may therefore infer from 
this Fable that the Worſhip of Apollo had been pro- 
pagated from the Hyperboreans to Greece, perhaps be- 
fore the Colonies that came thither from Egypt and 
 Phenitia, But whence had the Hyperboreans them- 
ſelves received the Knowledge of that God? J an- 
twer, as I think I have proved in the Diſſertation 

Cuoted at the Beginning of this Article, that the 
Hype "001 eas, 


1 1 5 1 In his Diſſ. p. 129. (>) Var. Iiſ. 1. 2. c. 26. 


{2) De Nat. Deor. L 2. c. 23. 
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Hyperboreans, who, in my Opinion, inhabited the , 
Country about the Phaſis, came Originally from the 
Colony which Herodotus tells us Seſoſtris left there; 
and conſequently that *tis not to be wonder'd if they 
themſelves worſhip'd Apollo, one of the Gods of Egyp#, 
and communicated the Knowledge of him to the Greets, 
from whom they were at no great Diſtance. But as 
| this is no more than Conjecture, tho? not without ſome 
h Foundation, I willingly ſubmit it to the JudMnenc 
| of the learned World, © ©} 1 ag. 
The Jfedons, in the Neighbourhood of the Hyper- 
boreans, had probably no other Gods but their An- 
ceſtors, ſince Herodotus, who ſpeaks of their Cuſtoms 
and Religion, ſays, when any one of them has loſt his 


9 


5 Father, all his Relations bring him a Number of Cat- 
tel; whoſe Carcaſes having cut into Pieces, they in 
5 like Manner cut the Body of the deceaſed Father, 


and having mixed all the Fleſhes together, ſerve them 
i up at an Entertainment, reſerving only the Head of 
, the Defunct which they ſet in Gold, and make it an 
i Idol, offering to it ſolemn Sacrifices every Year (1). 
5 The Sarmatians, after the Example of . OP 
* moſt other idolatrous Nations, had Gods Fe, 
, natural, and Gods animated, The firſt | 
5 were the Sun and Moon; Pogwid, or the Air; 
Teſſa, or Fupiter; Lato, or Pluto; Nia, or Ceres; 
Marzane, or Venus; and Zicuonia, or Diana. But ? 
we are to obſerve that they are Poliſb Hiſtorians (2), 
who inform us that theſe Gods were Jupiter, Pluto, ö 
Diana, &c. And no great Credit is to be given to 
their Teſtimony, ſince they may eaſily be deceived | 
by ſome ſlight Reſemblance berween thoſe Gods and 
the Gods of Greece. This is what moſt of the An- 
cients did, when they were to ſpeak of the Gods of 
other Nations, having, from the ſmalleſt Affinity, 
given them the Names of thoſe of their own 
Country. : Ff. 


Vor. E N 751 But 
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(1) Herod L. 4 (2) Alexand. Guaguinus, Sart. Eur. 
Paul. Oderb. Vide Voſſ. de idol. I. 1. c. 29. oof oo 
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But paſſing that; beſides theſe natural Gods, the 


Sarmatians had likewiſe animated ones, among 
whom were Lelus and Politus, whom the ſame Hiſto- 
rians will have to be Caſtor and Pollux: And tho? 
the Worſhip paid by the Sarmatians to theſe two 
Heroes, was entirely aboliſh*'d, when the Poles, who 
poſſeſs in Part the Country which belong'd to the 
Sarmatians, embraced Chriſtianity, yet they ſtill re- 
tain their Names, which they pronounce in Sign of 
Joy at their Feaſts (1). 

But, if you aſk the Reaſon of their confounding 
theſe two Divinities with Caſtor and Pollux, I anſwer 
with Voſi us, the Sarmatians might have been acquainted 
with them by holding Commerce with the People 
ſettled on the Banks of the Danube ; - and ſince the 
Greeks had erected an Altar in Honour of Alexander, 
and the Romans another to Auguſtus, near the Bo- 
riſtbenes, as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, it 
was eaſy for either of them to make the Sarmatians 
acquainted with the two Heroes now mentioned. 


Thus reaſons that learned Author: *Tis true indeed, 


not quite fatisfy*'d with that Conjecture, he would 
needs inſinuate that Lelus and Politus, among the 
Sarmatians might repreſent the Heavens and the Earth; 
but as he gives no Proof of this, I take the firſt Ac- 
count to be the beſt. 

The ſame Author, upon the en of Paul 
Oderborne (2), ſays that the People who lived near the 
River Obi, worſhip'd a Goddeſs under the Name 
of the Old Woman of Gold, and he takes not upon 
him to determine whether it was Eve her ſelf, or 
Terra, that was the Object of their Worſhip. But, 
however that be, the Hiſtorian now quoted tells us 


that Goddeſs delivered Oracles. Clemens Adamus (3) 


informs us as to their Manner of conſulting that God- 
deſs. When the Country, ſays he, is afflicted with 
any Calamity, ſuch as War, Peſtilence, or Famine, 
<* thoſe Idolaters have Recourle to that 3 
cc 4 5 ey 


a 1) Loc. cit. (2) In Vita Joan. Baſilidis Moſe. ducis. 
(3) In Anglorum Naviga. 


% Country.” _ 
| Whether the Getes or Dacians had any Gods of the 
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*© They proſtrate themſelves before her Idol, and ſet- 
ting a Drum in the midſt of the Aſſembly, with 
the Model of a Toad in Silver above it, they fall 
<< a beating the Drum; and he of the Company near- 
* eſt whom the Toad falls when it is made to leap 
< to the Ground by the beating of the Drum, is 
put to Death: But they bring him to Life again 
* by ſome Sort of Witchcraft, and then he lays 
open the Cauſe of the Calamity that affects the 


Phyſical Gods, is what we cannot deter- Gets, the 


mine; but *tis certain they paid divine Pai, and 


1 ; . Thracians. 
Honours to their, Legiſlator Zamolxis, as a rea 


may be ſeen in Plats Dialogue, intituled Charmides, 
in Diogenes Laertius (1), in Strabo (2), and in Lu- 


cian (3). 


The Thractans, beſides the fame Zamolxis 
whom they adored as a God, according to 
Lucian (4), raifed to the ſame Rank Or- 
pheus and Linus, as we learn from Tertullian (5.) By 
Orpheus, T mean that famous Argonaut, whom I ſhall 
ſpeak of more particularly in the Hiſtory of the 
golden Fleece. Let it not be ſaid that Orpheus was 
worſhip'd only as a Demi-God, ſince Conon (6) po- 
ſitively aſſerts that after the Honours due to Heroes 
had been paid him (a), near the Tomb wherein his 
Head was contained, the Place grew inſenſibly into 
a Temple, where all the Ceremonies of the Worſhip 
of the Gods were performed; a new Argument for 
what we have already ſaid (7), that the Heroes ſome- 


Gods of the 


Thracians. 


times became real Gods. 


* 


Temeſius of Clazomeng may perhaps be likewiſe 
reckoned among the Thracian Demi- gods, ſince He- 
| 2 rodotus 


(1) In Pyth. (2) L. 7. and 16. (3) In Deor. conc, 
(4) In Jove Trag. (5) De Anima c. 2. 
(6) Narr. 45. | 


(a) See in the Beginning of the ſixth Volume, what is faid con- 
cerning the Tombs of the Heroes. 
(7) Book 5. 
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rodotus tells us (1) that the Teians having led a Co- 


lony to Abdera, whereof he was reckoned the F ounder, 


paid to him the Honours due to Heroes. The ſame 
Thing may be ſaid of Ordryſius, from whom the 
Thracians, according to Saint Epiphanius (2), derived 


their Original; and of Pleſtorus, to whom, accord- 
ing to the Teſtimony of Herodotus (3), they ſacrificed 
Oebazus the Perſian who had fled to them for Re- 
fuge. Vetus (4), who grants that this Pleſtorus was 
of the Number of the Divinities worſhip'd by the 
Thratians, ſays he knows not whether he was an ani- 
mated God or a natural God, but for my Part I take 
him to have been one of their great Men, of whom 
however we learn nothing particular in Hiſtory. 


Laſtly, The Maſſagetes look*d upon the Sun as 
their great Divinity, and perhaps as the only one, 


and facrificed Horſes to him, as we learn from 
Strabo ( 5). | 


(1) . . (2) Li 1. L. 5 
(4) De Idol. L. 1. 49. {SIGs 553. 
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Explain'd by 


HISTORY. 


The Weſtern Deities. 


— 


Of the Gods of the Greeks, ail Romans, 
and other Weſtern Nations. 


A PII 


\ FT E R having diſcourſed of the Religion 
of the Afiatichs, among whom Idolatry com- 
menced, tis Time to paſs on to that of the 

European Nations to whom it was communicated 

by them; and as it made the greateſt Progreſs a- 

mong the Greeks and Romans, with them we are to 

begin. 

Never was Religion encumber'd with a greater 
Number of Gods than that of theſe two Nations, 
ſince beſides the Oriental, they admitted a World 
of others who owe their Original to them, and 
whoſe Names we have already ſeen in the Chapter 
where we have treated of the Progreſs of Idolatry (1): 
But before we enter upon the Hiſtory of all theſe Gods, 
1 neceſſary to make ſome Reflections, that will be 
uſcful in the Sequel of this Work. | 

„ f That 


(1) Vol. I. 


8+ 
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That a Part of Aſia Minor, the Iſles of the Archi- 
pelago, and Greece, were peopled at firſt by Zaphe?'s 
Poſterity, known by the Ancients under the Name of 
Fapettis, is a Fact ft to be donbted. As F _ 
have Occaſion to infift upon this Article, when | 


come to ſpeak of the different Colonies that came 


into Greece (1), I ſhall take it for granted at preſent, 
But at what Period of Time did the Deſcendants of 
that Patriarch arrive there; what was the Religion 
they eſtabliſh'd? Theſe are Queſtions that cannot 
now be reſolved. Any Accounts we have now 
extant of thoſe ancient People of Greece, are but 


looſe and confuſed, We only know from Diodorus 


Siculus, that the firſt Greeks were very rude, living 
without. Laws, without Policy, and almoſt deſtitute 
of all Religion, A People ſtraggling and unſettled, 
who had no other Habitation but the Dens and Fo- 
reſts, and no other Food but Acorns, or to ſpeak 
more accurately, ſome wild Fruits and Herbs : This 
is the Picture given of them by that Author (2). 
We may eaſily conceive that the Religion of thoſe 
rimitive Inhabitants of Greece, was, like themſelves, 
ot loaded with many Ceremonies, but conſiſting in 
rude Simplicity; and that they were unacquainted in 
thofe earlier Times with that Multiplicity of Gods 


whom they came afterwards to adore, Perhaps the 


firſt who ſettled there, even brought with them the 
Knowledge of the true God, which was not ſo ſoon 


corrupted in the Family of Zaphet, as in that of 


Cham. Theſe *tis true are only Conjectures; but 
they are not without Probability. The primitive 
Worſhip however, which Noah had received from 
his Anceſtors, was but of ſhort continuance, and the 
moſt ancient profane Authors leave no Room to doubt 
that the firſt Inhabitants'of Greece and the neighbour- 


ing Ifles, were plunged into the thick Darkneſs of 


Tdolatry. 

To have a tolerable Notion of their Religion, we 
muſt view it under various Aſpects: Firſt, Such as 
/ it 
1) At the Beginning of the 6th Vol. (2) L. 1. 
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it was in the Time of thoſe firſt Inhabitants, or at 


leaſt when the Pelaſgi came and ſettled in Greece. 


Secondly, With Regard to the Alterations that were 
made in it by the Colonies from Egypt and 3 s 
Thirdly, With Reſpe& to what Changes 3 

55 


introduced into it by Homer and Heſiod 


With Regard to thoſe it really underwent from 
the Time of Pythagoras, and the Platonick Philoſo- 
— till the Triumph that Chriſtianity gained over 


5 ri, We know little or nothing about the Reli- 
gion of the primitive Inhabitants of Greece. Herodo- 
tus is the only, one has preſerved to us ſome Knowledge 
thereof. That Author (1) ſays the Pelaſpi, who came 
in old Times to ſettle in Greece, worſhip'd their Gods 
without knowing who they were, and without having 
any Names to them. They facrificed to them, 
<< ſays he, and before the Sacrifice they had a Cuſtom 
<* of making Invocations and Prayers, without giving 
e their Gods either Name or Surname, becauſe as 
< yet they knew them not. Further, they called them 
* by the general Name of Gods, becauſe they be- 
* lieved that they governed, and were Lords of all 
„ Things. They came to know a very long time 
< after, that the Names of the other Gods had been 
e brought from Egypt, but it was very late before 
<« they learned the Name of Bacchus.” 

„At length they went to conſult the Oracle of 
& Dodona, which is reckoned the moſt ancient one 
«© of Greece, and conſequently was the only one in 
* that Time. The Pelaſp: therefore inquired at 
<« the Oracle, if they ſhould receive the Names of 
© the Gods that came from the Barbarians, and the 


„ Anſwer was that they ſhould receive them and 


% make uſe of them. Accordingly they ſacrificed 
e from that Time, invoking the Gods by their 


Names; and the Greeks afterwards took the ſame 
«© Names from the Pelaſsi. But to know whence 


« each of thoſe Gods came, whether they were from 
T, 4 cc all 


(1) L. 2. ch. 50 & ſeq. 


ET 4 
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all Ages, in ſhort, what is their Form and how 
they came to exiſt, theſe are Things we are hither- 
to in the dark about: 8 

The ſame Author, immediately before the Words 
now quoted, had ſaid that the ſame Pelaſgi before 


they came into Greece, where they were intermix'd 
with the Athenians, had dwelt in the Iſland of Sa- 
mothrace and had taught thoſe Iſlanders to worſhip 


the Cabiri. Whoever, ſays he, is acquainted with 
the Ceremonies of thoſe Gods, that were alſo ob- 
< ſerved by the Samothracians, will certainly be of 
Opinion that they had learned them from the 
Pelajſei ; for that People, who lived ſince that 
Time among the Athenians, had formerly inha- 
bited Samothrace, and from them the Samothra- 
% cians had learned the Orgien“ 

The ſame Pelaſgi, according to our Author, had 
alſo taught the Athenians their obſcene Manner of 
repreſenting Mercury; and they gave Myſterious 
Reaſons for this Uſage, which Herodotus has not 
told us. 

The ſame Author, in the Book now cited from 
which I have taken theſe Paſſages, makes one Re- 
mark more with Reſpect to the Pelaſgci. Almoſt 
* all the Names of the Gods, ſays he, came from 
Egypt into Greece, I my ſelf actually found it 
to be ſo, after I had examined the Matter for my 
own Information, having heard that they had them 
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convinced that they really came from Egypt: 

But if it be objected that neither the Names of 
« Neptune, Caſtor, Veſta, Themis, the Graces, the 
© Nereids, nor of other Gods are there to be found, 

I anſwer with the Egyptians, that they never knew 
e thoſe Gods. And indeed to me it would ſeem that 
e thoſe Names were given them by the Pelaſgi them- 
ſelves, except Neptune, whoſe Name that People 
borrowed from the Libyans; for none but the 
Libyans were formerly acquainted with Neptune, 
whom they have always held in Veneration.” 


Here 


cc 
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Here then we ſee the ancient Pelaſgi were in- 
ſtructed by the Barbarians, in the Names which they 
were to give the Gods; who in their Turn inſtructed 
Greece, at that Time very ignorant, and taught her 
the Names of the ſame Gods, and the Myſteries of 
the Cabiri, which they had formerly taught the Samo- 
thracians. This is all we know of the Religion of 
Greece, at the Time of the Arrival of the Pelaſgi and 
of their Settlement at Athens. 

Secondly, The ſecond Article we are to examine, 
namely, what Changes the Colonies introduced into 
the ancient Religion of Greece, is already determined 
by the ſame Author, as we have ſeen, ſince he aſ- 
ſures us that all the Gods who were there worſhip'd, 
except thoſe whom we have named after him, came 
from Egypt. The Colonies who brought the Know- 
ledge of them into Greece, did not all arrive at the 
fame Time, as ſhall be ſaid in the 6th Volume ; and 
conſequently the Changes that happened to the Re- 
ligion of Greece, were gradual, and brought about 
only in different Ages. Herodotus (1), who ſeems 
to have carefully examined the Article I am now 
upon, after the Exceptions I have mentioned, con- 
cludes that except the Gods whom he has named, 
all the reſt came from Egypt into Greece. 

This Author comes next to ſome Particulars with 
Reſpect to Bacchus, whoſe Worſhip was brought into 
Beotia by Cadmus and Melampus. 

© ?*T'is he, in ſhort, ſpeaking of Melampus the Son 
of Amythaon, who made the Greeks acquainted 
with the Name of Bacchus, and taught them the 
„ Ceremonies of the Sacrifices that are offered to 
© him, and the Manner of repreſenting that God. 


cc 


„ *Tis true he did not explain to them the whole of 


this Myſtery ; but the Sages, who came after him, 
gave fuller Inſight into it. Melampus therefore 
invented the Repreſentation of Bacchus, and the 
* Greeks, inſtructed by him, perform the whole 
Ceremony, as it is now in Uſe among them, ac- 
«© cording 


1) Loc, eit. 
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<*« cording: to his Precepts. For my Part therefore 
I look upon Melampus to have been a very knowing 
„Man, ſkilled in the Art of Divination, and who 
s taught the Greeks many Things which he himſelf 
had learned from the Egyptians, and eſpecially the 
© Sacrifice of Bacchus, into which however he intro- 
„ duced ſome Alteration : For I would not affirm 
that whatever is performed in Egypt at the Feaſt 
of that God, reſembles the Ceremonies that are 
*© obferved upon that Occaſion among the Greeks. 
As little will I ſay that the Egyptians borrowed 
from the Greeks either that Ceremony, or any 
s thing elſe; but rather I am of Opinion that Me- 
% lampus had learned every thing that concerns the 
“ Worſhip of Bacchus, from Cadmus and other Ty. 
* 7:ans who came with him from Phenicia, into the 
<< Country that is called at this Day Beotia.“ 


Here then we have the Worſhip of Bacchus, or 


Dionyſius, introduced into Greece by Cadmus and 
Melampus. We know likewiſe from other Authors 


that Cecrops had brought to Athens, where he ſettled, 


the Worſhip of Minerva, who was worſhip'd in 
Sais, whence he came. The ſame Prince, if we 
believe Pauſanias (1), regulated the Worſhip of the 
Gods, and the Ceremonies of Religion, with a great 
deal of Wiſdom. He was the firſt who called Jupiler 
the ſupreme God, or rather the moſt high (2). He 
forbad the offering of any Thing to the Gods that 
| had Life, and regulated the Ceremonies of Mar- 
Triage. 
We have not ſuch Certainty about the Change that 
might be introduced into the ancient Religion of 
Greece, by the other Leaders of Colonies ; but it is 
not to be doubted that Inachus, who planted the 
firſt Colony there, Danaus and others, likewiſe 
brought with them the Knowledge and Worſhip of 
their own Gods. Heads of Colonies, tho* they 
change their Country, don't therefore change their 
Religion; and when they become Maſters of the 

> SE Countries 
(1) In Arcad. (a) TaipraTOCS | 
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Countries where they take up their Reſidence, they 
endeavour alſo to eſtabliſh among them their own 
Religion and Forms of Worſhip. But if they meet 
with Oppoſition in this Attempt, as it happened to 
Cadmus, who by endeavouring to introduce the Wor- 
ſhip of Bacebus into Beotia, kindled that War wherein 
Pentbeus loſt his Life, and which obliged himſelf to 

fly into Hlyrium, they at leaſt think of a Medium 

whereby to accommodate their Religion to that of 
the Country, till having made themſelves abſolnte 
Maſters, they are in a Capacity to eſtabliſh it alto- 
gather. — 

*Tis therefore by no Means to be doubted, that 
the Egyptian and Phenician Colonies produced great 


Changes in the ancient Religion of Greece. I am 


ſpeaking now of the Times before the Trojan War, 
not being deſign'd at preſent to examine into thoſe 
that were occaſioned in Times poſterior to that Event, 
by the Introduction of ſeveral other Gods, whom the 
Greeks came to be acquainted with at different Con- 
junctures. 

Thirdly, The third Period I conſider in the Religi- 
on of the Greeks, reſpects the Time of Homer and 
Heſiod, who, according to Herodotus, made Theogo- 


nies : But this Article is fully explain'd in What 1 


have ſaid about the Theogony of the Greeks, where 
I have proved that theſe two Poets were not the In- 
ventors of the Fables and Gods they mention, and 
that they only followed the eſtabliſn'd Religion of 
their own Time (1). It would ſeem, that Herodotus 
has not expreſſed himſelf clearly, when he ſays that 
theſe two Poets had compoſed Theogonies. That Heſiod 
did ſo is indeed literally true; but as to Homer there 
is no Appearance of his having deſigned to reduce 
into a Syſtem what the Greeks thought of their Gods, 
he having contented himſelf with giving their received 
Names, and ufing them in ſuch a Way as the Con- 
ſtruction of his Poems required. But tho? theſe two 
famous Poets did not invent the Gods they ſpeak of, 


(1). See the Article of the Theogony of the Greeks Vol. I. 
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yet *tis certain they made them more generally known 
than they were before, and gave occaſion, eſpecially 


Homer, for enlarging their Worſhip, by uſing the 


Intcrpolition of thoſe Gods upon all Occaſions, and 


by repreſenting them as warmly concerned for, and 
deeply intereſted in human Affairs; which naturally 
led Men to fear them, and ſeek to appeaſe them, 
when they were thought to be incenſed. 


Fourihly, The fourth Period refers to the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonick Philoſophers, who, to make the 


Syſtem of the Greet Theology the more ſupportable, 


introduced into it thoſe ingenious Allegories, which 


abated of its Abſurdity, an expedient upon which 
they eſpecially laid the Streſs of their Cauſe in the firſt 
Ages of Chriſtianity, when the Fathers of the Church 
attack'd Paganiſm with ſo much Strength of Argu- 
ment, Theſe Philoſophers indeed made great Alte- 
rations in the received Religion of their Time : But 
what I have ſaid upon this Subject at the Beginning 
of this Work, and particularly in the general Re- 
flections at the End of the fourth Book, Volume ſe- 


cond, is ſufficient to clear up this Article. 


Befides theſe Changes that happened at different 
Times to the Syſtem of the Greek Religion, it ſuffered 
ſevera] others, whereof I ſhall examine the two prin- 
cipal ones, The firſt was when, upon receiving ſtrange 
Gods, the Greeks gave them other Names, as has 
been already hinted in the firſt Chapter, which ſerves 
as an Introduction to Mythology. Ancient Authors 
have by good Fortune, given us Notice of thoſe 
Changes; otherwiſe how could we have known at this 
Day the Origin of thoſe Gods. We know from 
Herodotus that the Apollo of the Greeks was the Orns 
of the Egyptians; Bacchus or Dionyſius, their Oſiris; 
Hermes or Mercury, their Taautus or Thot , Pan their 
Mendes; Diana, their Bubaſtis ; Demeter, their Iſis; 


Zeus, or Fufiter, their Ammon ; Venus or Aphrodite, 


their Aſtarte. Plato informs us that Minerva was their 
Neil: According to Sanchoniathon, their Pluto, or 
Dis was the Mouth of the Pheniciaus; unleſs we will 
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which I ſhall give in the Sequel of this Mythology, 
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chuſe rather to ſay he was the Hepbaiſtos of the 


Egyptians. 
- * Theſe Changes of Names were common in the 
Apotheoſes, whence the Greeks and Romans came by 


ſo many new Gods. The Greeks not only changed 


the Names of the Gods they received from Egypt and 
Phenicia, but alſo their Functions, gave them ano- 


ther Rank than what they held in the Theology of the 


oriental Nations, and framed their Geneologies as they 
pleaſed. Of this I could give ſeveral Examples, but 
1 ſhall content my ſelf with thoſe of Vulcan and Mi- 
nerva. We learn from Herodotus that Vulcan had 
the firſt Rank among the Gods of Egypt: The Greeks 
however made him the Son of Jupiter and Funo, 
who, expelled Heaven for his Deformity, broke his 
Leg in the Fall, and was forced for a Livelihood, 
to work in the Iſland of Lemnos as a Blackſmith. In 
Egypt he was the Huſband of Minerva; in Greece 
he had to Wife Venus, while Minerva paſs'd among 
them for a Virgin Goddeſs. In Egypt he had a Share 
in the Government of the World; in Greece, he 
had only the Command of ſome Blackſmiths. 
Secondly, I attribute to Poets poſterior to Homer 
and Heſiod, the ſecond Change that befe] the Theo- 
logy of the Greets; and here we muſt call to mind 
that Source of Fable, where I proved that they had 
introduced a great Number of them that were not 
known before their Time. As it is the Character 
of Poetry to aſſume an unbounded Licenſe (1), fo 
the Poets, according to their own Fancy, changed 
the Circumſtances of the Fables, moſt of which had 
a Connection with Religion; ſometimes invented 
new ones, gave new Attributes to the Gods, or 
palmed Adventures upon them never known before; 
and from the great Propenſity which . People had to 
believe their Fictions, the Syſtem of the eſtabliſh*d 
Religion came in time to be ſtuffed with an Infinity 
of new Articles, The Examples of theſe Changes, 
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will juſtify what I have advanced upon another Or- 


caſion, that if we would explain the Fables right, 
we muſt take them from the moſt ancient Poets. 
But one of the moſt conſiderable Changes in Religi- 
on, tho' *tis of all others the leaſt known, is that 
which muſt needs have happened when the Greeks 
ceaſed to pay a religious Worſhip to the Stars. Tho? 
we are ignorant of the Hiſtory of this Ceſſation, yet 
the Fact is not the leſs certain. We have proved 


in the firſt Book, Volume III. from the Authority of 


Plato, that the Greeks, after the Example of other 
Nations, worſhip'd the Stars and Planets; and at 
the Time of that Philoſopher, this Worſhip was en- 
tirely aboliſh'd in Greece. Plato even laments that it 
did not ſubſiſt, and ſeems to wiſh it had continued 
for ever. | : 

As to the Manner how this Change may have hap- 
pened, I ſhall give my Opinion as follows. The 
Egyptians, who likewiſe worſhip'd the Stars from the 
.carlieſt Ages, having deify'd ſome of their Kings, 
gave out, as has been ſaid elſewhere, that their Souls 
were gone to Heaven to be Inhabitants of the celeſtial 
Luminaries, or to ſpeak more accurately, to dwell in 
ſome of the Planets; as for Example, that of O/iris 
in the Sun, and that of Js in the Moon. From that 
Time they addreſs'd their Worſhip promiſcuouſly to 
the Planet, or to the Heroe who reſided in it. Cecrops, 
who brought about ſo many Revolutions in the Re- 
ligion of Greece, probably taught them this Point of 
Theology, and I queſtion not but the ſame Greeks, 
who paid a religious Worſhip to the Planets, for 
Example to Saturn or Fupiter, confounded it with 
that which they aſcrib'd to the two Princes of the ſame 
Name. Then ſoon forgetting. the phyſical and na- 
tural God, they came at length toaddrefs their Prayers 
only to the animated Gods, and that in Times ſo early, 
that there does not appear to have been any Veſtige of 
that ancient Worſhip remaining in Pythagoras's Time. 
From all theſe Changes aroſe a new Religion, the 
Hiſtory whereof ſhall be the Subject of this and the 


rwo 


; 
. 
. 
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two following Volumes. Thus having before ex- 
plain'd the Mythology of the Orientals, I ſhall no 
deſcribe -that of the Greeks and Romans, and ſome 
other European Nations, which is ſo different from 


the former, that one can hardly imagine the one to 


have been derived from the other. This Portion of 
my Work I divide into two Parts. In the firſt I 
ſhall ſpeak of the Gods of the Greeks and Romans, 
and in the ſecond of thoſe of the other European 
Nations. ; 


erer, l- 


A 


PART © 
Of the Gods of the Greeks and Romans. 


E RE opens a vaſt Field and very difficult 

to ſurvey. The Greeks have blended the Hi- 

ſtory of their Gods with ſo many Fables, they have 
ſo . diſguiſed - the Oriental Traditions, delivered ſo 
many - Circumſtances inconſiſtent one with another, 
that tis no eaſy Matter to find out what were their 
real Sentiments about their Gods. Sometimes they 
are phyſical Beings, the Stars, the Elements; ſometimes 
real Perfonages that actually exiſted : Often the ſame 
God is either the one or the other. Here are Meta- 
phorical Generations, there true and natural ones. 
Let us endeavour however to unfold ſo intricate a 
Subject the beſt Way we can. 5 | 
As among the various Diviſions of Pagan Gods, 


that which diſtributes them into the Gods of Heaven 


and Hell, of Earth and Sea is the moſt natural, this 
is what I ſhall follow, with the Addition of an inferior 
Claſs of ſubaltern Deities, as to whoſe ſettled Reſi- 


dence the Pagans had not a very clear Conception. 


BOOK I. 
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e 
Of the Celeſtial Gods. 


H O', accurately ſpeaking, Love was the firſt of 


1 Gods, fince Sanchomathon and Heſiod give him 
a Place in the firſt Generation; however as he was 
but a purely phyſical Divinity, namely, the harmo- 
nious and regular Union of Bodies blended together 
in the Chaos, whence ſprung all the Productions of 
Nature; and my Defign being not to inſiſt much 
upon the natural Gods, but only upon thoſe that are 
called animated, I ſhall, in Imitation of the Poets, 
begin with Jupiter, whom the Greeks and Romans 
look'd upon as the greateſt of Gods, and the Lord 
of Heaven and Earth: Ab Fove Principium , as 
Virgil has it, after the Poet Aratus. 
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CHAP. I. 
The Hiſtory of Jupiter and his Anceſtors. 
T5 ERE appears ſomething very wild in the 


Idea which the Pagans had of this God, when 


it is throughly examined. 
The Philoſophers, as we ſee in many Places of Ci- 
cero's Diſcourſes upon the Nature of the Gods, take 


him only for the more purified Air or the ther ; 


and Juno his Spouſe for the groſſer Air that fſur- 
rounds our Earth. Thoſe who look'd upon him to 
be an animated God, or one of thoſe Men who for 
their illuſtrious Actions or uſeful Inventions were raiſed 
to divine Honours ; after having conſidered him as 


the Sovereign of Gods and Men, as an Almighty 


God, 


4 
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God, who with the mere Movement of one of his 


_ Eye-brows makes Olympus tremble, degrade him af- 


terwards by aſcribing to him the moſt unworthy 
Actions, and the moſt enormous Crimes: He is, ac- 
cording to them, guilty of Inceſt and Adultery, an 
ungrateful Son, a faithleſs Huſband, cholerick, paſ- 
ſionate and revengeful. What Idea then of the 
Divinity had the Greeks and Romans, ſo famed 
for their refined Genius? They were only the 
Poets, ſay you, who gave ſuch a Repreſentation of 
their Jupiter; but whence had they borrowed it, 
but from the Theology of their Time, as 1s proved 
elſewhere ? But another Thing that greatly perplexes 


the Hiſtory of this God is, that there were ſeveral 


of the ſame Name, and the Hiſtory of the one who 
was beſt known, that is, of him who had been King 
of Crete, was filled up with the Adventures of all 
the reſt. 

The Ancients are not even agreed about the Num- 
ber of thoſe who went by the Name of 7upiter. 
Diodorus Siculus (1) reckons only two. The one, 
who was the moſt ancient, was that Prince of the 
Atlantide whom I have ſpoke of in the Theogony 
of that People. The other, who was his Nephew, 
and who became much more famous than his Uncle, 
was King of Crete, and extended the Limits of his 
Empire to the Extremities of. Europe and Africa. 


Cicero (2) admits three of them. Thoſe whom 


e call Theologues, ſays he, reckon three Jupiters. 
<< There are two of them from Arcadia, the one 


the Son of Alber, and Father of Preſerpine and 


« Bacchus: The other the Son of Calvs, and Fa- 
© ther of Minerva, who is ſaid to have invented 
War and to prefide over it. A third the. Son of 
Salurn, born in Crete, where his Tomb is ſtill 
to be ſeen.” | 
Where we are to remark by the by, that among 
the two Jupiters of Arcadia, there was one very an- 
cient, Born of obſcure Parents, he raiſed himlelf, 
VOI. II. | M and 


ti) L. 1. (2) De nat. Deor. L. 3. 
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and acquired great Reputation by his Talents, and 
the Pains he took to civilize the Minds of the Ar- 
cadians, who till then led a ſavage Life, dwelling in 
the Woods and minding nothing but. Hunting. This 
Jupiter gave them Laws, regulated the State of 
Marriage, taught them to adore the Gods, and in- 
ſtituted Prieſts to overlook their Worſhip. The 
Arcadians, fuli of Gratitude to their Benefactor, join- 
ed him to the Number of their Gods; and, to con- 
ceal his Original as much as poſſible, they fabled 
that he was the Son of Alber, that is, of Heaven. 
But this was not the moſt ancient of thoſe who 
bore the Name of Jupiter; the firſt of all is un- 


doubtedly the Jupiter Ammon of the Libyans, ſince 


probably he was Cham, on whom his Son Miſraim, 
or Meſtraim conferred Deification. Tis well known, 
as was faid in the firſt Volume, that this Pa- 
triarch and his Family came and ſettled in Egypt, 
called in Scripture the Land of Miſraim, or of 
Ammon, No- Ammon. The Jupiter Serapis, worſhip'd 


in the fame Country, is likewiſe very ancient, as 


we have proved in the Hiſtory of the Gods of 
Egypt, againſt thoſe who alledge he was not known 
till the Time of the Pflolemies. | 5 

In the ſame Rank we may reckon Jupiter Belus, 
whom we have likewiſe ſpoke of upon Occaſion of the 
Temple he had at Babylon, who, according to He- 
rodotus, was the Jupiter of the Aſſyrians (1). Celus, 


according to the fame Author, was the Jupiter of 


the ancient Per/ians (2), wherein he agrees not with 


the Greeks, who made Cælus or Uranus, to be the 
- Grand-father of their Jupiter. | 
The Jupiter of Thebes in Egypt, may alſo be 
reckoned in the Number of the moſt ancient ones, 


ſince, according to the ſame Hiſtorian, the firſt Ora- 
cle of Greece was founded by a Prieſteſs of that 


God. But who was this Jupiter? Was he Ammon, 
one of whoſe Prieſteſſes founded alſo the Oracle 


| (1) L. 1. e. 181. (2) L. I. C. 12. IH 
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in Libya; or was he Oſiris? This is what we are 
not told in Hiſtory. 

The Scythians (1) had alſo their Jupiter, whom 
they called Pappæus, and his Wife Terra; and 
hence it appears that they had borrowed the Idea 
of him from the Perſians, and that he was the lame 
with Cælus. 

The Ethiopians named this God Aſſabinus, 11 
the Gauls, not to mention other Nations, Taranus, 
We have a Paſſage of Nonnus that informs us in 
moſt of theſe different Names of Jupiter. That God, 
ſays he, is called Belus upon the Euphrates, Ammon 
in the Sands of Libya: He is ſurnamed Apis at the 
Foot of the Nile, Chronos among the Arabians, and 
Zeus among the Aſſyrians. 

We don't pretend to give a compleat Lift of all 
who bore that Name, ſince, according to Varro, 
and Euſebius after him, they amounted to about 
three Hundred; - which is no hard Matter to be 
believed, ſince we learn from the Ancients that in 
the earlier Periods of Time moſt of the Kings aſ- 
ſumed that auguſt Name; ſo that we know no Age 
before the Siege of Troy, at which Time this Cuſ- 
tom ceaſed, when there is not to be found one or 
more Jupiters. Hence ſo many different Nations 
boaſted that Jupiter was born among them, and 
ſhewed ſeveral Monuments to atteſt it, as ſhall be ſaid 
hereafter. 

But, what farther proves the Plurality of Perſons 
who went by the Name of Jupiter, is that the Gallan- 
tries, which are aſcribed to him of Crete, cannot agree 
to one and the ſame Perſon. The Poets make them 
laſt four hundred Years ; for there is no ſhorter In- 
terval between the firſt and the laſt of the amorous 
Adventures they relate, afcer which they make them 
quit the Stage altogether ; upon which Lactantius ral- 
lies them S (a). Diodorus Siculus makes 

| M 2 theſe 


(1) Herod. L. 4. c. 57. 
(4) Quid ergo eſt, inquit, quare ſalaciſſimus Jupiter deſierit 


Liberos t 1 utrum ſexagenarius factus eſt, & illi Papia Lex 
fibulam 
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theſe Gallantries laſt ſixteen Generations, which make 
near five hundred Years. Tis true we have not 
now the Hiſtory of thoſe old Intrigues full enough 


to be able to apply them exactly to each of thoſe 


Jupiters; but we know as much of them as is ſuf- 
ficient to prove that they belong not to the ſame 
Perſon. Accordingly. the Adventure with Niobe the 
Daughter of Phoroneus, muſt refer to Jupiter Apis 
the King of Argos, Jnachus's Grandſon, who lived 
near eighteen hundred Years before Jeſus Chriſt. He 
who committed the Rape upon Europa is Jupiter 
Aſterius the King of Crete, who reigned about the 
Time of Cadmus, about 1400 Years before the fame 


Era; he was the Father of Minas the firſt of the 


Name. He who, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
had by Electra the Daughter of Alas, Dardanus, 
Faſion and Harmione, muſt have lived about 150 
Years before the Trojau War, as ſhall be ſaid when 


we come to Priam's Anceſtors. He who broke into 


the Tower of Danae, who became the Mother of 
Perſeus, is the Jupiter Prætus, that Princeſs's Uncle, 
who lived 30 or 60 Years after Aſterius. He who 
carry'd away Ganimede, is Jupiter Tantalus, who 
reigned in the Year 1320 before Ze/us Chriſt, He 
who was Hercules's Father, be who he will, lived 
60 or 80 Years before the taking of Troy. In fine, 
he who had by Leda, the Wife of Tyndarus King of 
Sparta, the two Difcuri Caſtor and Pollux, was not 
very remote from the ſame Epoch (a). Oftimes 
too it was the Priefts of that God, who debauch'd 
the Women of whom they were enamoured: Thus 
altho* the true Jupiter had a great number of Chil- 
dren, having had ſeveral Wives and ſeveral Mi- 


ſtreſſes, as ſhall be ſaid in the Sequel, yet we are 
| not 


fibulam impoſuit ? An impetravit jus trium liberorum ? An tandem 
illi venit in mentem, ab alio expectes alteri quod feceris : & timet 
ne quis ſibi faciat quod ipſe Saturno. Lag. I. 1. 16. | 
{a) We ſhall compute theſe Dates more exactly in the VI and 
VII Volumes, but at Prefent greater Preciſion was not neceſſary. 
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net to place to his Account all the Children that 
were fathered upon him. 

Theſe Things being ſuppoſed, T. ſhall divide into 
five Articles all that belongs to the Hiſtory of Fu- 
piter. In the fuſt, I ſhall relate his Hiſtory ac- 
cording, to the more common Account. In the 
ſecond, I ſhall conſider the Tradition which Diadorus 
Siculus and ſome others have followed. In the third, 
I ſhall explain the Fables that are intermixed with 
theſe two Traditions, and I ſhall eſpecially enlarge 
upon that of the Giants and Titans. In the fourth I 
recount and explain the different Names that were 
given to Fupiter; and in the fifth the different Man- 
ners of repreſenting him, and the particular Worſhip 
that was paid him. 


ARTICLE I. 


The Hiſtory of Jupiter, according to the more common 
| Opinion. 


Almoſt all Antiquity agrees that he was the Son 
of Saturn and of Rhea. An Oracle delivered by 
Czlus and Terra, according to Apollodorus (1), hav- 
ing foretold his Father that one of his Sons ſhould 
bereave him of his Life and Crown; or, according 
to other Authors, in Conſequence of an Agreement 
made with '7T:tan his elder Brother, who had refigned 
the Empire to him, but on Condition that he Thould 
deſtroy all his male Iſſue, that the Succeſſion might 
one Day return to the elder Line ; he devoured them, 
that is, he took away their Lives as they came into 
the World; already Veſta his eldeſt Daughter, Ceres, 
Juno, Pluto and Neptune had been devoured, when 
Rhea finding herſelf pregnant, and being deſirous to 
ſave her Child, made a Voyage into the Ifland of 
Crete (2), where having hid herſelf in a Cave called 
Dife, ſhe was delivered of Jupiler, whom ſhe gave 
to be nurſed by two Nymphs of the Country, named 
Adrajte and Ida, who were called the Meliſſa (3). 

| N24 -: Apollodorus 
. (2) Apollod. L. 1. (3) The Bees. 
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Apollodorus (1) adds that Rhea recommended the 


Care of Jupiter in his Infancy to the Curetes (2), who 


dancing around the Cave Didte, and ſtriking their 
Bucklers with their Spears made Noiſe enough to hin- 
der the Cries of the Infant from being heard. In the 
mean Time that Goddeſs, to beguile her Huſband 
who had heard of her being delivered, cauſed him to 
ſwallow a Stone which ſhe had ſwath'd about, as if it 


had been his Son. 


When he came to Years, he entered into an Aſſo- 
ciation, ſays Apollodorus (3), with Metis (a), whoſe 
Name imports Fereſight, to ſignify that he diſcovered 
a great deal of Prudence in the future Conduct of his 
Life. It was by the immediate Counſel of this Me- 
tis, that he gave his Father Saturn a Potion that 
cauſed him to vomit up firſt the Stone he had ſwal- 
lowed, and then all his Children he had devoured. 

As Pluto and Neptune were among his Sons, Ju- 
piter joined with them, made War upon his Father 
and upon the Titans his Relations. After this War 
had lafted ten Years, Terra foretold Zupiter that he 
ſhould gain a compleat Victory over his Enemies, if 
he could deliver ſuch of the Titans as his Father kept 


impriſon'd in Tartarus, and prevail upon them to 


fight for him. He made the Attempt, and having 
ſlain Campe their Keeper, reſcued them from Priſon. 
In the mean while the Cyclops gave to Jupiter the 
Thunder, which ſince that Time has been his moſt 
common Symbol, to Pluto a Helmet, and to Nep- 
zune the Trident. With theſe Arms, they vanquiſh'd 
Saturn; and after Fupiter had uſed him ar in 
the ſame Manner as he himſelf had uſed his Father 
Uranis, he threw him down to the Bottom of Tarta- 
rus with the Titans, under the Cuſtody of the Heca- 
tonchires, that is, of the Giants with the hundred 
Hands. After this Victory the three Brothers ſeeing 
themſelyes Maſters of the World, divided it among 

them. 


(1) L. I. (2) or che DaSyh of Mount Za. (3): L. I. 


(42) The Poets have made a Perſon of this Virtue, and feigned 
that the was the Daughter of Oceauus. = 
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them. Fup iter had Heaven for his Share, Neptune 
the Sea, and Pluto Hell. MXenophon (1) reckons 
Chiron in the Number of Fupiter's Brothers, ſince he 
too was the Son of Saturn, but by another Mother, 
whom he calls Nais, and Pliny and Ovid Philyra ; ; 
but he is not mentioned neither in this Diviſion nor in 
this War. 

In the mean time the Giants, whom we are care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh from the Titans, as ſhall be prov'd 
hereafter, reſolved to dethrone Fupiter, attempted to 
beſiege him in Heaven itſelf, or Olympus, and for 
that Purpoſe piled Mount Oſſa upon Pelion. Jupiter, 
terrified at the Sight of theſe. his Enemies, call'd all 
the Gods and Goddeſſes to his Aſſiſtance : And as the 
Goddeſs. Styx, the Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
was the firſt who arrived there with her Children, 
Viftory, Power, Emulation and Force, Fupiter was 
ſo ſenſible of the Favour, that he ordained from 
that Time an Oath taken in her Name, to be the moſt 
inviolable of any (a). 

After this Manner is the Enterprize of the Giants 
related from Heſiod (2); but Apollodorus (3) who 
ſeems to have compiled ſome old Chronicle, gives a 
Detail of Particulars which I cannot omit. 

Theſe Giants, ſays he, the Sons of Cælus and Ter- 
ra, were of a monſtrous Stature, and their Strength 
was proportioned to that Heighth. They had a wild 
and dreadful Aſpect, long Hair, a great Beard, and 
appeared to have the. Legs and Feer of Serpents. 
Their ordinary Abode was in the Phlegrean Plains, 
or according to others, near Pallene. In the Aſſault 
they made upon Heaven, they threw whole Rocks, 
burning Oaks, and other Trees. The moſt formida- 
ble of them was Porphyrion, and Alcyonaus, The 
latter was to have been immortal while he remained 
in the Place of his Nativity. He had already diſtin- 


guiſh'd Wy by other Enterpriſes, and he 1s 
M 4 thought 


(1) De Venat. p. 973. . (2) Theog. (4FED 
- a ) See hereafter the Roy of the infernal Gods. 
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thought to have been the Perſon who brought from 
Erythia the Oxen of the Sun, 

What threw Jupiler into the greateſt Conſternation 
was a Tradition importing that the Giants were in- 
vincible, and that none of the Gods could take away 
their Lives, unleſs he called ſome Mortal to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance. Jupiter having enjoined Aurora, the Moon, 
and the Sun, not to diſcover his Deſigns, prevented 
Terra who ſought to aid her Sons; and by the Ad- 
vice of Pallas, ſent for Hercules to aſſiſt him. 
This Heroe with his deadly Shafts overthrew ſeveral 
times the dreadful Alcyonæus; but like another Antens, 
ſo ſoon as he touch'd the Earth, he reſumed new 
Strength, and recovered himſelf. Pallas ſeizing him 
by the Middle, carry'd him above the Circle of the 
Moon where he expired. 

In the mean Time Porphyrion attack'd both Her- 
cules and Juno at once, when in order to conquer him 
with more eaſe, Jupiter uſed a Stratagem, which few 
Huſbands would have thought of. He inſpired him 
with Love to the Goddeſs, of whom he quickly be- 
came ſo deſperately enamoured that he was going to 
offer Violence to her, when Hercules with Showers of 
Darts, and Jupiter with his Thunder put him to 
Death. 

Epbialtes and Otus his Brother (a), the Son of 
Neptune and Iphimedia the Wife of the Giant Aloeus, 
thence named the Aloides, were two formidable Giants. 
They had a Deſign eſpecially upon the God of War; 
but the Former had the left Eye put out by the Darts 
of Apollo, and the Right by the Arrows of Hercules, 
and thus was made uſeleſs for the Fight. Eurytus who 
attack'd that Heroe, was killed with a Branch of 
Oak, while Hecate, or rather Vulcan beat down 
Clyteus with a Bar of red hot Iron, Enceladus ſeeing 
the Gods victorious, took flight, but Minerva ſtop'd 
him ſhort by oppoſing to 8 the Iſland of Sicily. 
Polybotes purſued by Neptune, fly ing over the Waves 


of 
(a) I ſhall ſpealc at more Length of thoſe two * the 


: Hiſtory of Mars and in the Article of Hell. 
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of the Sea, arrived in the Iſland of Coos, but the God 


having pluck'd up a Part of that Ifle, buried the Bo- 
dy of the Giant under it, whence was formed the Iſle 
Niſyros. Minerva on her Side having vanquiſh'd the 
Giant Pallas, flead him, and arm*d herſelf with his 


Skin, Mercury who had put on Plutes Helmet, 


flew the Giant Hyppolytus; and Diana him who was 
called Gration. The Deſtinies put to Death Agrius 
and Thaon. Terra enraged at this Victory, exerted 
her laſt Effort, and brought forth the dreadful 
Typhon, who alone gave the Gods more Trouble than 
all the other Giants together (a). o 

After the Overthrow of the Titans and Giants, Ju- 
piter thought on nothing elſe but to make his Subjects 
happy. According to Heſiod he was ſeven times 
married, and wedded ſucceſſively Metis, Themis, 
Zurynome, Ceres, Mnemoſyne, Latona, and Juno, 


who appears to have been the laſt of his Wives. Not 


that the Mythologiſts are agreed about this Article, 
ſince ſome of them contend that the Reaſon of his 
marrying Metis, was becauſe Juno was barren, Be 


that as it will, he had by his Wives and Miſtreſſes, 


a great Number of Children; and I ſhould forbear 
naming them, ſince as has been ſaid, they don't all 
belong to the ſame Jupiter; but as they were all or 
moſt of them, raiſed either to the Rank of Gods or 

emi-Gods, and as I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of 
them afterwards, 'tis neceſſary to give a ſlight View 
of their Original. Jupiter having had Recourſe to 
ſeveral Plots the better to carry on his Gallantries, 
this gave riſe to ſo many Transformations mentioned 


by the Poets, for which I refer the Reader to the 


laſt Source of Fable (1), where I have given the Ex- 
planation of them, | 
Transform'd into a Swan he had Caſtor and Pollux 
by Leda the Wife of Tyndarus King of Sparta, Chang- 
ed into a Bull he had Minos and Rhadamanthus by 
Europa the Daughter of Agcnor, By Caliſto, Arcas; 
by 


64) See what has been ſaid of this Giant in the 6th Book, Val, I. 
(1) VG.L 6 © 
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Pilumnus; by Ceres, Proſerpine ; by Mnemoſyne, for 
whom he had metamorphoſed himſelf into a Shep- 
herd, the nine Mules; by Juno, Mars; by Meia 
the Daughter of Atlas, Mercury; by Latona, Apollo 
and Diana ; by Dione, Venus ; by Metis, Minerva ; 
by Semele the Daughter of Cadmus, Bacchus. 
SGauch was the Tradition which moſt of the Greek 
Authors followed with Reſpe& to Jupiter and his 
Family ; but there was another, of no leſs Antiquity 
perhaps, and at leaſt as well vouched, which *tis ne- 
ceſſary to relate. This Tradition which repreſented 
the Princes of Jupiter's Family, that is, the Titans, 
as Maſters of a great Empire, is chiefly preſerved 
to us by Diodorus Siculus (1), who had himſelf taken 
it from Eubemeres, and being conformable to San- 
choniathon, has been ſet in a fine Light by Father 
Don Pezron (2) who has, with great Art, drawn to- 
gether in Support of it all the Paſſages that are ſcat- 
tered up and down in the Ancients. | 


ARTICLE II. 


The Hiſtory of Fupiter and of the Titan Princes, accord- 
ing to the ſecond Tradition. | | 


The Scythians deſcended from Magog, the ſecond 
Son of Faphet, ſettled at firſt in the northern Pro- 
vinces of the higher A/a ; being divided afterwards 
into different Branches, ſome of them inhabited Mar- 

giana, 


(1) L. 3. (2) Ant. de la Langue des Celtes. 
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giana, Baftriana, and the moſt eaſterly Part of Sag- 
diana, while others fixed their Reſidence in Tberia 
and Albania, between the Caſpian and Euxine Seas. 
Tho? theſe Nations have frequently been comprehend- 
ed under the general Name of Scytbians, yet they were 
moſt commonly called Sacæ. Being overſtock*d with 
Multitudes of Inhabitants more numerous than their 
Country was able to maintain, they began to look 
cout for new Habitations. Armenia, according to Strabo 

(1), was the firſt Province they fell upon; but not 
being fatisfied with the Conqueſt of it, they advanced 
towards Cappadocia, and keeping till to the Welt, 
they ſettled in the Countries that are watered by the 
Thermodon and Iris, where, according to Stephanus (2), 
they built the City Acmonia, from Acmon the Son of 
Phaneus who was their Leader. The reſtleſs Dil- 
poſition of Acmon, or rather the Deſire of extending 
his Conqueſts prompted him to enter Phrygia, where 
he built another City which he likewiſe called Acmo- 
nia; and having made himſelf Maſter of Phenicia 
and Syria, he died by overheating himſelf in hunting, 
and was deify*d under the Name of the Moſt high : 
This is the Hyp/iſtos of Sanchomathen, whom we have 
ſpoke of in the Article of the Theogony of the Pheni- 
cians. 

Uranus, whoſe Name in the Greek Language ſigni- 
fies Heaven, the Son and Succeſſor of Acmon, mar- 
ried Titæa (a), or Terra his Siſter, and had ſeveral 
Children by her, who got the Name of Titans from 
their Mother, a Name fo celebrated in all the ancient 

Hiſtories, and which has made them paſs for the 
Sons of the Earth. As thoſe Princes were bigger 
and more robuſt than their Contemporaries, or perhaps, 
as ſhall be ſaid afterwards, becauſe they led a more 
irregular Life, they were alſo called Giants; and 


from that Time the Name of Tilans and Giants have 
been 


(1) L. 17. (2) Verbo Acmonia. 
(a) Sarchoniathen calls her Gue, whence the Earth got her Name 
in Greek, See the Fragment, Vol. I, B. II. 
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been often confounded, tho? they ought to be diſtin- 
ouiſh'd (a). on 

If we take the Account which the Ancients have 
given of Uranus, he was ſo called for no other Rea- 
ton, but becauſe he had diligently applied himſelf to 
the Contemplation of the heavenly Bodies to know 
their Nature, with the Revolutions, and various Moti- 
ons of the Stars. The Titans, his Deſcendants, who 
ingenioufly improved every Thing that was capable 
of raiſing that illuſtrious Race, laid hold of the Ad- 
vantage they had from the Names of Uranus and Titea, 
to paſs it upon the World that they were the Sons of 
Heaven and Earth; thinking to make themſelves as 
much reſpected for this Original, as they were formi- 
dable for their Strength and Valour. 

Uranus fo far ſurpaſgd any Thing remarkable that 
his Father had done, that he ſeems to have almoſt 
quite defaced from the Minds of Poſterity, the Names 
of thoſe from whom he deſcended. This Prince paſs'd 

the Boſphoras, carried his Arms into Thrace, and con- 

quered ſeveral Iſlands, among others that of Crete, 
whereof he conferred the Government upon one of his 
Brothers, whoſe Sons were the Curetes. Not ſatisfy'd 
with fo many Conqueſts, Uranus fell with Violence 
upon the other Provinces of Europe; made his Way 
into Spain, and, paſſing the Straits which ſeparate it 
from Africa, he over-run the Coaſts of that Part of the 
World (x), whence returning back, he went to the 
North of Europe and ſubdued all that Country. 

He had ſeveral Sons, Titan, Oceanus, Hyperion, 
Japetus, Chronos, or Saturn, who when they grew 
up combined againſt their Father. Uranus being ap- 
prized of their Plots, cauſed them all to be ſeized, 
except Oceanus who was always ſubmiſſive to him. 
Saturn, either too young to be put in Priſon wich his 
Brothers, or reſcued by his Mother Titea, ſet at Li- 
berty his Brothers, who in their turn ſeizing upon 

their - 


(a) See the Reflections that follow this Hiſtory. 
{1} See Dio. I. 1. | 
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their Father's Perſon, conferred the Empire out of 
Gratitude upon their Deliverer. 
Some of thoſe Tyrants made a vain Attempt to op- 
ſe the riſing Power of Saturn : Every thing gave 
Way to him ; and Uranus, reduced to the Condition 
of a private Man, died for Grief, or, if we rely on 
Sanchoniathon (a), in Conſequence of a violent Ope- 
ration which diſabled him from having Children. 
Saturn, become Maſter of a vaſt Empire, married 
his Siſter Rhea, and, beſides the Name of King, aſ- 
ſumed the Royal Diadem and Crown. In one of thoſe 
Imprecations which Wrath ſuggeſts to Fathers or 
Mothers againſt an ungrateful Son, Uranus and Titea 
prayed that Saturn's Children might ſerve him as he 
had ſerved them ; and that Prince looking upon this 
Imprecation as a Prediction, cauſed them all to be 
ſhut up without Diſtinction of Sex. Rhea enraged 
at this Cruelty, found a Way to fave Jupiter, and to 
convey him ſecretly from Arcadia where ſhe then was, 
into Crete, where the Caretes his Uncles brought him 
up in the Caves of Mount Ida. The Poets who have 
ſpoke of this Event, veiled it under a Fiction, and 
ſaid that Saturn devoured his Children as faſt as they 
were born, and that Rhea being delivered of Jupiter, 
had preſented a Stone inſtead of him to her Huſband, 
who ſwallowed it. 
In the mean time the Titans who envy'd Saturn's 
Greatneſs, rebelled againſt him, and ſeiſing upon his 
Perſon, ſhut him up in cloſe Priſon. Fupiter then 
young and full of Courage, having heard this piece 
of news, left Crete, defeated the Titans, delivered his 
Father, and having re-eſtabliſh*d him in his Throne, 
returned victorious into the Place of his Retreat. Sa- 
turn reign'd thereafter many Years, without any Di- 
ſturbance to his Tranquillity; but Age bringing on 
Jealouſy and Diſtruſt, he conſulted an Oracle which 
declared that he was in Extremity of Danger from the 
youngeſt of his Sons. This was enough to put that 
| n 
a) See his Fragment, Art. of the Theogony of the. Pbeniciam, 
va. I 8; 36 * | "00 , 
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| Prince upon uſing all Means to rid himſelf of Ju- 
iter. He laid Ambuſcades for him which he luckily 
| eſcaped ; but ſeeing himſelf every Day expoſed to 
| new Dangers, he prepared to make a vigorous ſelf 


| Defence, in Caſe he ſhould: be openly attack d. Ac- 
cordingly Saturn came to Crete, but was betrayed by 
; thoſe who governed it in his Name, and was forced 


ü to make a haſty Retreat into that part of Greece, known 
[ fince by the Name of Peloponneſus. 

1 Thither Jupiter purſued-him, and after having beat 
ö him a ſecond Time obliged him to take Sanctuary in 
Italy, where he was received by Janus. The Titans, 
then diſperſed thro' ſeveral Countries of Greece, jea- 
lous of the Power of the new Conqueror, as they had 
been of his Father's; or ſollicited, as 'tis thought, 
by Saturn himſelf, levied Troops and gave him Bat- 
tle; but being defeated, they retired into the inmoſt 
Parts of Spain, where Saturn followed them. Ju- 
iter having ſet his Brothers and Siſters at Liberty, 
ſought out the Titans in their Retreat, and beat them 
for the laſt Time near. Tarteſſos, and this Battle put 
a Period to that War, which had laſted ten Years. 
Saturn finding himſelf no longer ſecure in a Country 
where his Son was Maſter, paſs'd into Sicily (1), 
where he died for Grief, or in Conſequence of a cruel 
Operation, which he himſelf had performed upon his 
Father Uranus. WAGE 
6 | With this laſt Victory and the Death of Saturn, 
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| commenced the Reign of Jupiter. His true Name 
; was Jou, that is to ſay Yung, to denote not only that 
ö he was the youngeſt of Saturn's Sons, but alſo that he 
; had exceedingly diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his Exploits 
; in his Youth, The Appellation of Father, Pater, 
. vas added afterwards, whence he was called Foupater, 
; and with a little ſoftening, ' Jupiter (a). Having 
come 
(1) Philoc. apud Clem. Alex. | 

F {a ) Several other Derivations are given of the Name Jupiter; 
| but there would be no End were we to inſiſt upon all theſe Tri- 


j 


| fles. We ſhall only obſerve that Varro derives the Word from 


Juvan, 
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become Maſter of a vaſt Empire, he married his 
Siſter, whom the Latins name Juno, and the Greeks 
Hera, or the Miſtreſs, and in this he only followed 
the Example of his Father and Grand-Father. 

As it was no eaſy Matter for Jupiter alone to go- 
vern Dominions of ſo vaſt an Extent, he diſtributed 
them into different Governments. Accordingly we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus that Atlas governed the 
Frontiers of Africa. This Prince was the Son of Fa- 
petus, and conſequently Zupiter's Couſin German, 
ſince Fapetus was Saturn's Brother. Whether there- 
fore Atlas had ſiezed upon thoſe Provinces remote 
from the Center of the Empire during the War of 
the Titans; or that he had them by ſome other Title; 
tis certain that this was the Country where he ſettled, 
and became fo famous that he gave his Name to that 
Ridge of Mountains that extend themſelves to the 
Sea, and are called at this Day Mount Atlas; and 
that Part of the Ocean which waſhes it, is named the 
Atlantick Ocean: But we ſhall ſpeak of this Prince at 
greater Length in another Place. 

We likewiſe learn from the Ancients that Pluto 
was ſettled Governor of the weſtern Parts of the 
Empire of the Titans, of the Gauls and Spain, as 
ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory of that God (1). After 
Pluto's Death his Government was given to Mercury, 
who therein highly ſignalized himſelf, and became 
the great Divinity of the Celtæ. We are ignorant of 
the Hiſtory of the other Governors of ſo vaſt an Em- 
pire: All we know is that Zupiter reſerved to himſelf 
the whole Eaſt ; that is to ſay,” Greece, the Iſies, and 
that Part of Aſia whence his Anceſtors came (a). 
Fuvan, or Fuvans Pater. The Greeks call this God Zrus, and 
frequently he is called Jovis, which is the Genitive of Fou. The 
Deſignation Father, that was given him, was deſigned to point out 
his Superiority over the other Gods, as alio by the Epithets Op- 
| timus maximus, which came to be a Formula added to his Name: 

(1) B IV. Of the internal Gods. 

{a) In this ſecond Tradition there is not a Word of the Diviſi- 
on of the World among the three Brothers, on the Contrary it ap- 
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Such of the Ancients as had wrote the Hiſtory of 
Crete, praifed Jupiter highly for his Courage, his 
Prudence, his Juſtice, and other civil and military 
Virtues; and from thoſe Hiſtorians, whoſe Works 
are now loſt, the Greek Authors had taken the Ac- 
counts they give us of that Prince. Not content to 


paſs for a Conqueror, we are told, he would needs 


be alſo a Legiſlator : Accordingly he made juſt and 
equitable Laws, which he took care to ſee obſerved 
during his Life, by puniſhing thoſe who did not 
follow them. He rooted out the pilfering Vagabonds 
who were cantoned in Theſſaly and in other Provinces 
of Greece; and, beſides the Tranquillity which he 
procured to his Subjects, he laboured for his own 
Security, ſince he had fixed his chief Reſidence upon 
Mount Olympus, which is in Theſſaly, There it was 


chiefly he kept his Court, when Affairs of State did 


not oblige him to be away. He very often made a 


viſit likewiſe to Crete where he had been educated : 


Happy! had he not ſully*d the Glory of his Actions 
by his too great Attachment to Pleaſure. Hence ſo 
many amorous Intrigues, the Hiſtory whereof is tranſ- 
mitted to us under the Image of his Metamorphoſes. 


We have already obſerved how we are to conceive of 


thofe imaginary Transformations ; but ſo far they are 
true, as he left no Stone unturned to fucceed in his 
Amours. | 

As there were ſeveral Princes that went under the 
Name of Jupiler, as has been ſaid, fo 'tis certain 
that his Hiſtory was filled up with all the Adventures 
that befel thoſe who had uſurped it; but *tis no lefs 
true that he gave himfelf up entirely to Pleaſure, 
and that the Modefty of the moſt virtuons Women 
could not ſcreen them from his violent Aſſaults. 


Theſe too frequent Pieces of Gallantry put Juno fo 
much out of Humour, that fhe cheerfully enter'd 
into a Confpiracy that was formed againſt him. 


However he quelled it ſo ſoon as it came to light ; 
and 


| pears that Jupiter: remained ſole Maſter of the Empire, and gave 


only Governments to his Brothers and other Relations. 
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and this was the laſt of his Exploits. Oppreſs'd with 
Old- age he died in Crete, where his Tomb was for 
a long Time to be ſeen near Gnofſus, one of the prin- 
cipal Cities of the Iſland, with this Epitaph: Here 
lies Zan who was called Jupiter. He lived to a hun- 
dred and twenty Years, whereof he reigned ſixty two 
from the Defeat of the Titans and the Death of Sa- 
turn (1). The Curetes, whom Ennius in his ſacred 
Hiſtory calls his Sons, tho? they were really his Un- 
cles, took care of his funeral Obſequies (2): 
The Empire of Jupiter had the Fate of other great 
Monarchies, and was not able to ſupport itſelf in the 
Splendor which it received from the Titan Princes, 
whom we have been now ſpeaking of. Aſter his 
Death his Dominions were divided into a great num- 
ber of petty Kingdoms, where ſome of his Succeſſors 
reign'd; but to them we are moſtly Strangers. What 
we know of the Sequel of this Hiſtory is of ſmall 
Moment, and hardly worth the relating. Crete 
was the Portion of the Empire of the Titans, that 
ſubſiſted longeſt. Cres, the Son of Jupiter, reigned. 
there after the Death of his Father (3), and there 
the Caretes chiefly diftinguiſhed themſelves by the 
Care they took of the Affairs of Religion. | 
However the Ancients have preſerved two Facts 
to us, by which we learn, that ſome of the Succeſ- 
ſors of thoſe Princes were ſtill powerful after the Death 
of the Titans: The firſt is that Deucalion, the Son of 
Prometheus, and confequently of the Race of the 77. 


Lans, ſettled in 7 beſſaly, and that his Children reigned 


a long Time in different Parts of Greece: The ſe- 
cond, that the Curetes founded in the ſame Country 
the Olympick Games that came te be fo celebrated 
in after Ages, rd TY 3 

Such is the Hiſtory of the Titan Princes, and of 
Jupiter the greateſt of» the Gods of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans: A Hiſtory founded upon aneient Traditions, 

Vor. II. N autho- 
(i) See Suidas on the Word TIixos. . | 

(2) Enrijus apud Lact. divin. Inſt. L. 1. e. 11. 

(3) Ennfus ibidem. 
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authoriſed by Heſod who gives a full Deſcription 
of the Generations of that Family (1), by Callima- 
chus, Diodorus Siculus (2), Eubemerus, whoſe Work 
Ennius tranſlated into Latin, by Sanchoniathon, Eu. 
ſebius and Lactantius. We may alſo add, that Scrip- 
ture gives us a high Idea of the Titans, ſince Judith (3) 
thanking God for the Death of Holofernes, ſays ; *Tis 
not one of the mighty Men has taken away his Life; 
*Tis not one of the Sons of rhe Titans, nor of the Giants, 
but a Woman, &c. | 
This ſecond Tradition, as we ſee, is much more 
probable, and better ſupported than the former; and 
Father Pezron, who has improved it ſo much, has 
done no more to it than barely to trace and connect 
together the ſeveral Authorities of the Ancients who 
mention the Power of the Titans; and if he has fal- 
len into any Miſtake, 'tis not for having ſo highly 
exalted the Power of thoſe Princes, but from a Per- 
ſuaſion that the ancient Celtæ deſcended from them 
in a right Line, and that their Language is ſtill ſpoke 
at this Day in the lower Brittany, and 1 in ſome Coun- 
ties of England. 
As to what remains, I don't pretend that I have 
included in theſe two Acevunts; all the Traditions 
that were diſperſed thro Greece concerning Jupiter and 
the Princes of his Family, but I have delivered thoſe 
that ſeem'd to ine to have molt credit. For it ap- 
pears that there were ſeveral others, and Pauſanias (4) 
judiciouſly obſerves that it would be endleſs to re- 
count all the Places that valued themſelves upon 
their having given Birth to that God. The Meſſe- 
nians eſpecially diſputed that Honour with all other 
Nations; they named the very Nurſes who had edu- 
cated him, one of whom had communicated her 
Name to the River Nedis, and the other hers to 
Mount Itbome. If we take their Word for it, ſays the 
Author now cited, the Curetes, having reſcued the 
young 7upiter from the Cruelty of Saturn, . 
ted 


1) Theog. "Ls (5) Ch. 16. v.6. 
8 ) In Meſſen. c. 33. 7 
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ted him to the Care of thoſe two Nymphs, who had 
the Charge of his Infancy, _ 5 „ 
They had a Cuſtom of waſhing him in a Fountain, 
whoſe Name keeps up the Memory of the Care that 
was taken to conceal him (a). Tis in Comme- 
moration of that Event, fays the ſame Author, that 
Water is ſtill brought every Day from that Fountain 
into the Temple of Jupiter [tbome. | TY 

But not to inſiſt on that, as theſe different Tradi- 
tions contain ſeveral Fables, I ſhall, endeavour to ex- 
plain them in the following Article. 


 Axrcie III. | 
The Explication of the Fables which the Poets have 
intermix*d with the Hiſtory now related. | 


The Poets, whoſe Buſineſs it was not ſimply to 
relate the ancient Traditions which were the Founda- 
tion of their Works, embelliſh'd them with ſeveral 
fabulous Circumſtances, as we have fully proved in 
one of the Sources of Fable; This Principle being 
laid down, *tis evident that the older a Hiſtory was; 
the more was it ſuſceptible of the Ornaments of Fic- 
tion. Accordingly this was the Caſe as to that now 
before us, and to this we may refer the Reflection of 
Philo of Byblos, who after having delivered the Frag- 
ment of Sanchoniathon (1), ſays very judiciouſly, 
that the Greeks, who in fine Genius excelled all 
*© other Nations, haying apply'd to themſclves all the 
ancient Hiſtories, adorn'd and exaggerated thein; 
© who while they aimed at only giving Pleaſure and 
* Amuſement by their Narrations, had compoſed 
<< entertaining Fables, whereby they had quite per- 
„ yerted ancient Hiſtory. Hence, continues the 
* ſame Author, Heſiod and the other ſo renowned 
| N 2 *© Cyclick 


Ca) Pauſantas ſays, this Fountain was called Ciphidra, a Name 
compoſed of two Greek Words xt occullo, to hide, and df, 
ya, Water. 2 | 4 
(1) Apud Euf. Prep. L. 1. c. 10. 
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** Cyclick Poets have formed their Theogonies, Gigan- 


** fomachies, Titanomachies, and other Works in which 


cuſtomed from our Infancy to thoſe Fictions, ſtill 
*< retain the Impreſſion, and ſo the Truth itſelf, 
** when it comes to be diſcovered, appears to have 
** the Air of Falſhood, while thoſe fabulous Narra- 
tions, how extravagant ſoever, paſs for authentick 
66 Facts.” | = | | 
This Reflection of Philo will be juſtify'd in the 
Sequel of this Article. 
The firſt Fable intermix'd with the Hiſtory now 
given, reſpects the Manner in which Chronos or Sa- 
turn is ſaid to have uſed his Father Uranus, as the 


fame Uſage was alſo retalliated upon himſelf by his 


Son Jupiter. Thus *tis delivered by Sanchoniathon, 
with Regard to Uranus. Eilus, that is to ſay, 


** Chronos, in the thirty ſecond Year of his Reign, 


having laid an Ambuſcade for his Father Uranus, 
* In a Kind of Valley, cut off his Privities with a 
Sabre: It was between Fountains and Rivulets 


The Place is to be ſeen at this Day where this 
Event happened.” 


8 As theſe ancient Fictions were al- 
of what gaveriſe © d in Proportion as they paſg'd from 
to the Fable of Hand to Hand, Heſiod relating the 
the Caſtration of ſame Fact, alters the Circumſtances of 
.Czlus and Sa- it. Uranus, ſays he, kept his Chil- 
FEY % dren cloſe ſhut up without permit- 
© ting them to ſee the Day; which ſo affficted 
% Titza or Terra their Mother, that ſhe forged a 


«© Scythe, wherewith Saturn arm'd himſelf, and ly ing 
in Ambuſcade, ſurprized Uranus while he was 


« going to lie with his Wife, and caſtrated him.“ 

Thoſe I know who are of Opinion that the Hiſtory 
of the Patriarchs, tho* exceedingly diſguiſed, is to 
be found in the Fragment of Sanchoniathon now ex- 


tant, and particularly Abraham in Chronos or Saturn, 


will have this Fable to allude to the Circumciſion, 


whereby that Patriarch diſtinguiſh*d himſelf and his 


Family, 


they have ſmothered the Truth; that our Ears, ac- 
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Family, from the other Nations that were about 
him; and perhaps their Conjecture is not without 
Foundation. But as I am perſuaded that the Ground 
of the Hiſtory of the Titaus is true, that theſe Princes 
founded a vaſt Empire, and that they ruled over 
the Earth, to uſe the Scripture Expreſſion (1), 1 
chooſe rather to explain the Fable now cited by 
conſidering it as a Parable, under which we are given 
to underſtand {that Saturn's Conduct towards his Fa- 
ther Uranus had killed him with Grief, as he him- 


ſelf died by Reaſon of his Son Fupiter's Behaviour to- 


wards him; or, if you pleaſe to take the very inge- 
nious Conjecture of Mr. le Clerc (2), the Meaning of 
it is, that Saturn had debauched moſt. of his Father's - 
Council, and prevailed upon ſeveral conſiderable 
Perſons, particularly his Brothers, to relinquiſh Ura- 
nus's Party, and join themſelves to him. What 
makes the Conjecture of this Author very probable 
is, that the Word which Heſiod uſes to denote the 
fatal Amputation which I have mentioned, may. e- 


qually ſignify Concilium or Pudenda (3). Thus the 


Greek Poets reading the Hiſtory of the Titans, in a 
Language which they did not ſufficiently underſtand, 


took this Expreſſion in another Senſe than was in- 


tended. The Reaſon of their adding farther that 
the Scythe which Saturn uſed was made by Titea 
herſelf is, that ſhe being diſſatisfy'd with her Huſ- 
band Uranus, whoſe repeated Breaches of Faith gave 
her extreme Wneaſfineſs, had at length formed a 
powerful Conſpiracy againſt him in Conjunction with 
Saturn her Son. This undoubtedly is what made 
Heſiod ſay, that ſhe had put the Scythe, which ſhe 


had forged, into the Hands of her Son. 


As Saturn was uſed by Jupiter in the ſame Man- 
ner as he had uſed his Father ; as he not only de- 
bauch*'d his Troops and his beſt Friends, but confined 


himſelf Prifoner in Taly, fo Heſiod makes him die 


the ſame kind of Death with his Father; which San- 
N. 3 | chonialbon 


1 Judith e. 16. 2) Remarks upon Hejiod. 
(3) Midte . | 
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choniathon does not ſay. To authoriſe the Fable 
which I have now explain'd, it was reported, that the 
Scythe wherewith Jupiter had caſtrated Saturn was 
found in Sicily where he died, and that from thence 
the Sea Port called Drepanum had taken its Name: 
But this is but a new Fiction, as is very well remark*d 
by the learned Pochart (1), having no other Foun- 
dation but that the Port now named being of an 
oval Figure, much like that of a Scythe, they had 
given it the Name of that Utenſil, which in the 
Greek Language is called Drepanon (a). The Rea- 
ſon why they repreſented Saturn with a Scythe in 
his Hand was either becauſe that God was taken for 
Time, which waſtes and mows down all, or to ſig- 
nify that he taught the Men of his Age the Art 
of Agriculture: But I take the former Explication 
to be the more natural, ſince his Greek Name Chro- 
nos, ſignifies Time, © = | 
5+ | In the Hiſtory of the Titans I ſaid 
fat 3. that Saturn, to fave himſelf from fal- 
Fables of Sz. ling into the Hands of thoſe who had 
t*ras Priſon, form'd a Conſpiracy againſt him, had 
_ of < retired into Haly where he lay con- 
that confines. Cealed ; and here I ſhall add that this 
| Retreat gave riſe to two Fables, which 
muſt be explained. The firſt is, that 
that Prince was there detained in Priſon, but 
that he was only bound with Cords of Wool; the 
ſecond, that he had been thrown down by Jupiter 
his Son into the Depth of Tartarus, ©. 
Macrobius, ſpeaking of a Temple which Tullys 
Haſtilius, after having overcome the Sabines and 
Albans, had built in Honour of Saturn, examines 
into the Reaſon why that God was ſaid to have 
been bound with thoſe Cords ; and after he has told 
| N us 


Fat | 


him there. 


i) Chan. L. 1. | 


(a) Apollonius Rhodius fays, that it was near the Iſfand of Cor- 
£12, now Corfu, in the Adriatick Gulf, that the Scythe, now men- 
tioned, was found ; but it would be endleſs to recite all the various 


Traditions that occur upon each Fable, 
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us that Verrius Flaccus was ignorant of it, he adds, 
we learn from Apollodorus that that God was bound 
the whole Year with Cords of Wool, but that he 
broke them once a Year, in the Month of Decem- 

ber, when the Saturnalia were celebrated (a). 
Hence, according to the ſame Author, was the 
Origin of the proverbial Phraſe, that the Gods had 
woolen Feet. This Author afterwards explains the 
Fable now delivered, by ſaying it figured that the 
Corns ſhut up in the Earth where they were detained 
by Chains ſoft and eaſy to be broke, ſprung from it 
and arrived to their Maturity at the End of ten 
Months. For *tis true, adds he, that while the My- 
thologiſts ſtuff the Hiſtory of that God with Fables, 
the Naturalifts reduce thoſe Fictions to a rational 

Senſe (b). | 

For my Part, without ſearching into this Fable 
for the Myſteries of Nature, I believe it teaches us 
_ ſimply, either that Saturn was really free in Italy, or 
that if he was detained Priſoner, he was fo little 
confined, that 'twas in his Power to procure himſelf 
Liberty. Accordingly he did procure it, ſince we 
have ſeen in his Hiſtory that he retired into Spain, 
where Jupiter purſued him. Virgil likewiſe fays that 
Prince left 7taly; and we may give credit to that Poet 
ſo well verſed in the Antiquities of his Country. 
What we read in Statius is not however without Pro- 
N 4 bability, 


{a) Cur autem Saturnus ipſe in compedibus vifatur, Verrius 
Flaccus cauſam ſe ignorare dicit. Verum mihi Apollodori lectio 
ſic ſuggerit: Saturnum Apollodorus alligari ait per Annum laneo 
vinculo, & ſolvi ad diem ſibi feſtum; id eſt menſe hoc Decembri: 
Atque inde proverbium ductum, Deos pedes laneos habere. Macrob. 
Sat. lib. 1. c. 8. 33 

The Place where Apollodorus ſaid what we have now quoted, 
is not to be found in the Remains now extant of that Author, 
hae Work, no doubt, was more compleat in the Time of Ma- 
crobtus. g © 

(5) Significari vero decimo menſe ſemen in utero. animatum in 
Vitam grandeſcere, quod donec erumpat in Lucem, mollibus Na- 
turæ vinculis detinetur. Eft porro idem Xpb ves nat Tore. 
Saturnum enim in quantum Mythici Fictionibus dicteahunt, in 
tantum Phyſici ad quandam veriſimilitudinem revocant. Idem 16. 
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bability, namely, that Saturn remained his whole Life- 
time in Italy, and that he left his Priſon only once 
a Year : A Circumſtance which gave riſe to the 
| Feaſt of the, Saturnalia, during which the Maſters 
ſet their Slaves at Liberty, to figure that Liberty 
which Saturn enjoyed on the Day he came out of 
Priſon. | 
However that be, Olaus Rudbek, who in his At- 
lantick (1) attempts to reduce to the Hiſtory of 
Sweden, his own Country, almoſt ali the Antiquities 
of Greece, offers a Conjecture about the Chains of W 
Wool we have been ſpeaking of, pretty much re- 
ſembling that of the Naturaliſts mentioned by Ma- 
crobius. He alledges, that Saturn was the ſame with 
Boreus, the ancient King of Sweden, and that he was 
called Saturn, becauſe in the ancient Language of the 
Country, Sad or Sadar ſignified all Sorts of Produc- 
tions. But the Reaſon why they ſaid he was bound | 
with Chains of Wool, which he only broke at a cer- | 
tain Seaſon of the Year, namely in the Month of | 
July, is that the Snows in Sweden confine the Grains 
in the Boſom of the Earth, till the return of the Sun, 
which by melting the Snows, breaks the Chains that 
held them bound, and procures them the Liberty 
to grow up and ripen, Then this Author cenſures 
Macrobius for ſaying, after Apollodorus, that Saturn 
broke his Chains in the Month of December, when 
the Sun has no Force ; as if he had been obliged to 
ſpeak of Italy, in the ſame Way as this Author ſpeaks 
of the northern Countries. | 
The ſecond Fable which I propoſed 
2 EI to explain, is taken from Heſiod (2), 
for feigning that Who ſays that Zupiter had precipitated | 
Saturn was his Father Saturn into the Bottom of 
) rhrown donn to Fartarus. Apollodorus adds, that Ura- 
8 | ck A nus had uſed the ſame Violence to 
the Giants and the Cyclops his Sons. Uranus their 
% Father, ſays he, caſt them bound into Tartarus, 
** which 


, e Tha 
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e js as far below the Earth, as the Earth itſelf js 
* removed from Heaven. It was upon this Occa- 
* fon, adds the Author, that Titea outrageous at the 


* unhappy Fate of her Sons, inſtigated the other T. 


fans to lay Ambuſcades for her Huſband, and 
* gave Saturn the youngeſt of all her Sons that 
„ Adamantine Scythe with which he caſtrated his 
* Father. After this Event, continues Apollodorus, 
Saturn, aſſiſted by the other Titans, delivered his 


Brothers; but no ſooner was he abſolute Maſter, 


ce than he threw all of them down to Tartarus.“ 

In order to unfold the Meaning of this Fable, we 
muſt know that the Greeks look'd upon the Places 
ſituated to the Eaſt of them, as higher than thoſe 
that lay Weſtward ; and hence it was they «ook the 
former for Heaven, while the other were taken for 
Hell. According to this Notion they placed their 


Hell either in Spain, the Reſidence of Pluto, as 


ſhall be ſaid in his Hiſtory ; or in [aly, and laſtly 
in Epirus, or rather Theſprotia, all of them Countries 
ſituated to the Weſt of Greece. Now as the Titans, 
in the ſeveral Conſpiracies they formed ſometimes 
againſt Uranus, ſometimes againſt Saturn, had been 
obliged to retire into [taly and Spain, hence the 
Poets fabled that they were precipitated into the 
Gulf of Tartarus. But we are farther to add, that 
as their Notion of Tartarus was taken from Tar- 
teſſos, a River in Spain, as we ſhall prove in the 
Hiſtory of the infernal Gods, tis no Wonder that 
the Titans having been defeated near that River, 
were fabulouſly ſaid to be plunged headlong into the 
Tartarian Gul. | 
As Zupiter ſerved his Father with the ſame Mea- 
ſure as he had ſerved Uranus, this Conduct gave rife 


to a new Fiction, which is the Sequel of the former; 


for Fables meet us at every Step we advance in the 
Hiſtory I am now explaining. I have obſerved that 
Jupiter, forgetting the Service which the Titans his 
Uacles and Brothers had done him, fo ſoon as he be- 


* 


\ cams 


which is the moſt gloomy Region of Hell, and 
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came Maſter of the Empire, threw them bound 
Hand and Foot into the Gulf of Tartarus (1), 
which engaged Saturn in a new Conſpiracy, Ju- 


piter in great Perplexity, went to conſult the Oracle 


of Themis, whereby he was foretold that he ſhould 
gain the Victory ſo ſoon as he had ſet his Un- 
cles at Liberty. To fulfil the Oracle Jupiter with 
his own Hand flew Campe their Keeper, and gave 
them their Liberty. After which the Cyclops, who 
were of the Number of thoſe Priſoners, made a 
Preſent to their Deliverer, of the Lightning, the 
Thunder, and Thunder-bolts. They gave alſo a 


Helmet to Pluto, and a Trident to Neptune. With 


theſe Arms, the three Princes gain'd a deciſive Victory 
over the rebellious Titans, caſt them down a ſecond 
Time into Tartarus; and for fear of their being a- 
gain releaſed with the ſame Eaſe as they had been 
when Fupiter flew Campe, he put them under the 
Cuſtody of thoſe terrible Giants called the Hecaton- 
chires, that is with the hundred Hands. 

Tho? theſe new Fictions diſguiſe the Hiſtory of the 
Titans, yet they contain nothing deſtructive of it, 
nor difficult to be explained. Thoſe of the Titans 
who were weaker than the reſt, retired into taly or 
Spain, and then when their Aſſiſtance was needed, 
they were recalled into Greece; and this was to de- 
liver them from Priſon, to reſcue them from the 
Depth of Tartarus. Jupiler having a Mind to keep 
them for ever from returning, appointed ſome of his 
beſt Troops to guard the Paſſages ; and theſe are the 
Giants with the hundred Hands, that is to fay, 
Captains who had each fifty Men under his Com- 
mand, to hinder the Titans, ſo often rebellious, from 
being able to make any future Attempts againſt Ju- 
Piter, now abſolute Maſter of the Empire of his Fa- 
ther and Grand- father. As for this Campe, for her 
Name is Feminine in Apollodorus, whom Jupiler flew 
before he ſet his Uncles and Brothers at Liberty, 
this to me is a Riddle, and J was ſurpriſed to find 

N . that 


(1) Apol. loc. cit. 
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that Thomas Gallus, who has enrich'd the Text of this 
Author, with excellent Notes, has made none upon 
this Article. - 

To the Fable now explained was ad- 
ded, that Neptune kept the Titans ſhut 3 is 2 
up in their Priſon, and hindered them _ *. Nep- 

from coming out of it; and the Mean- ws hindering 
ing of this T take to be that Neptune the Titans from 
being the Admiral of Fupiter's Fleet, 2 Ma of 
and Maſter of the Ports of Spain, kept 3 na 
all the Paſſages block?d up, whereby fined. 
the Titans might have eſcaped, 

No doubt it will be objected, as I have obſerved 
from Herodotus (1), that Neptune was a Libyan by 
Birth ; that his Worſhip had been brought from Africa 
into Greece, and that the Libyans knew him and 
worſhip'd him Time out of Mind; and that by 
Conſequence he had no Connection with the Family 
of the Titans, Natives of Aſia; but may we not an- 
ſwer, Fir , That the Tas were themſelves ver 
powerful in Africa, whereof they poſſeſs' d the wel. 
tern Coaſts, as it is in Diodorus Siculus (2), and that 
there is no Contradiction to ſay that he himſelf was 
of that auguſt Race, as well as Atlas who ſignaliz'd 
himſelf ſo much in the ſame Country? May we not 
reckon that Neptune diſtinguiſh'd himſelf there by 
his Victories over the Titaus, who had fled thither 
for Refuge, and that it was there perhaps he died, 
and was deify'd and honoured with a peculiar Wor- 
ſhip all along thoſe Coaſts, whence that Worſhip 
Paſs'd afterwards into Greece ? For, in ſhort, the Hil- 
tory of the Titans is very ancient, and long before 
the Time that Herodotus ſpeaks of, that is, the Time 
of the Pelaſei who came to conſult the Oracle of 
Dodona (a). The other Ti itans, together with Saturn 
and Jupiter, were deify'd in Greece itſelf, or in Crete; 
as Neptune was in Libya, whence his Worſhip was 
P to Greece. , 1 

at 


(1) L. 20. (2) L. 1 
* a ) See Hęſiod. Weck. and Heri in his Cafandre. 
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But, Secoudly, what if we ſhould ſay that beſides 
the Libyan Neptune whom Herodotus ſpeaks of, there 
was another of the Blood of the Titans who command- 
ed Fupiter's Fleet when that Prince purſued the Rebel 
Titans to the Heart of Spain, where they had retired 
for Shelter? Were there not many Jupiters, many 
Apollo's, many Mercury's, &c. and why may there 
not have been more than one Neptune; is there any 
Thing in the Paſſage of Herodotus that can exclude 
others of the Name? 
But be that as it will, I ſaid, in ſpeaking of the 
Manner how Rhea ſaved Jupiter, that the Poets had 
couch'd this Event under the Fable of the myſte-- 
rious Stone which the Princeſs preſented to Saturn 
ſwath'd like an Infant, and which he ſwallowed. 
Apollodorus relating this Fiction (1) ſays, that Jupiter 
full grown had aſſociated himſelf to Metis the Daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, who gave. Saturn a Draught which 
had ſuch Virtue that he had no ſooner taken it, than 
he firſt threw. up again the Stone now mentioned, 
then all the other Children which he had really de- 
ſtroyed, and who proved ſo great a Support to him 
in the War he carried on againſt Jupiter. Shall we 
ſay, with ſome learned Authors, that this Fable has 
no other Foundation but that Saturn loft his Chil- 
dren in their Nonage, and that Time, ſignify'd by 
his Name Chronos, devoured them, ſo to ſpeak, juſt 
as they were born? But were this Explication to 
take Place, yet how would we account for it that 
thoſe very Children proved ſo ſerviceable to him in 
the War he declared againſt his Son? I am there- 
fore rather inclined to ſay with Mr. le Clerc (2), 
whole Conjectures are always ingenious, that this 
Fiction was founded upon the Cuſtom which Saturn 
had of baniſhing or of - confining his Children, for 
fear that they ſhould one Day rebel againſt him, 
as he himſelf had done againſt his Father ; a Cuſtom 
very ancient, and obferved at this Day among the 
Ottoman Princes and others, The Author now quoted, 
Sis to 


(1) LI. (2) Note in Hef. 
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to add more Probability to this Explication, ſays 
the ſame Phenician Word, Balah, equally imports 
to hut up or to devour, and that Hęſiod who wrote 
this Hiſtory from Phenician Memoirs, had followed 
that Signification which caſt an Air of the marvel- 
lous upon a Fact that had nothing very extraordinary 
in itſelf : But as that Poet was not extremely exact, 
fpeaking of Uranus who ferved his Children with the 
fame Meaſure, he fays, without any Ambiguity, that 
he confined them and would not allow them to ſee the 
Light (a). LE 

As to the Stone which Saturn ſwal- F 
lowed, this again is a new Fiction 5. _ 
founded upon the double Meaning of the Stone the ga. 
Word Elben, which may either ſigni- 7urz ſwallowed. 
fy a Stone or a Child, Thus inſtead of 3 
ſaying that Rhea ſubſtituted another Child in Place of 
Jupiter, whom Saturn pur in Priſon with thoſe of his 
Children whom he kept cloſe confined, the Poet 
choſe rather to feign that it was. a real Stone which 
Saturn ſwallowed. | 

To conclude, this Stone became very famous, and 
was adored as a Divinity, if we may believe Lactan- 
tins (b). The God Terminus, ſays he, whom they wor- 
 ſip'd under the Figure of a land March, was it not 
that myſterious Stone which Saturn ſwallowed ? The 
Latins, according to Priſcian the Grammarian (1), cal- 
led it Abadir, and the Greeks, if we may credit He/y- 
chius, Bætylos, Denominations certainly derived from 
- the Hebrew or Phenician Language, as the learned 
Bochart remarks (2). 

I might here enlarge upon the Stone called Bætylos; 
but what could I add to the curious Diſſertation of 

MM. Falconet, 


(a) In one Paſſage Head ſays: Atque quidem eos deglutiebat 
Saturnus magnus. 'Theog. Verl. 459. In another; Eos ut quiſque 
eee Ls omnes occultabat, & in Lucem non emittebat. 
er. 156. 

(6) Qui Lapidem colunt informem atque rudem, cui nomen eſt 
Terminus; is elt quem pre: Jove Saturnus dicitur devoraſſe. Div. 
Inſt. L. 1. c. 20. | 


_ (1) Upon the Word Bairuacr. (2) Chan. 1, 
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M. Falconet, which is printed 'in the VI Volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres (), 
and to what M. Fourmont has ſaid upon the fame 
Subject (2) in his Reflexions Critiques ? I ſhall there- 
fore content my ſelf, for the Sake of thoſe who don't 
love long Diſcuſſions, with obferving that the Bætyli 
were Stones that were believed to be animated, and 
were conſulted by fome Fanaticks as Oracles; a Kind 
of Teraphims, as you may judge from what we have 
ſaid of thoſe Idols, in ſpeaking of the Divinities 
known from the ſacred Books. Theſe Stones were 
round, and of ſuch a Size, that it was eaſy for one 


to carry them about with him, either hanging at 


his Neck, or in ſome other Way. 

Ijidorus, as may be ſeen in his Life written by Da- 
maſeius, ſaid there were Bætyli of different Sorts ; that 
ſome were conſecrated to Saturn, others to Fupiter, or 
to the Sun, Sc. (a) | | 

Their Origine was very ancient, ſince, if we may 
believe Sanchoniathou, Uranus was the Inventor of 
them. Uranus, ſays that ancient Author, invented the 
Betyli, was the Contriver of animated Stones; Bochart, 
who could eaſily ſee that theſe animated Stones were 
but a mere Fiction, thinks it had taken its Riſe from 
an equivocal Word, and that inftead of anointed 
Stones, as the Phenician Author had written, his 
Tranſlator Philo put animated Stones ; and upon this 
Principle, he ſuppoſes the true Original of the Bætyli 
to have come from that Stone, upon which Jacob 
having ſlept, the Night he had the Viſion mentioned 
in Scripture, anointed it with Oil when he awoke ; 
and from that Time the Place was called Bethel, or 
the Houſe of God. Tho! the two Academicks, whom 
I have named at the Beginning of this Chapter, reject 
Bochar!'s Conjecture, it has however been followed 
by Huctius (3), by Father Thomaſin (4), and others. 


| The 

nnz. ( T. 1. p. 162. | 
(a) See the Abſtract of this Life in Photius. 

(3) Prep. Evang. Prop. 4. (4) Lecture des Poetes 2 Part, 


OS 3s, 
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The Ancients who have taken Notice of the Bætyli, 
ſuch as Priſcian, the Author of the E!ymologicor, and 
Heſychins, give hardly any other Notion of them, 
but as the Stone which Saturn ſwallowed in Place of 
Jupiter; and this no Doubt is what had given riſe 
to the Proverb againſt gluttonous People: 77% would 
even ſwallow a Bætylus (1). The Greeks were 
therefore perſuaded that it was a Betylus Saturn had 
ſwallowed ; and as this Fiction was built upon a ſeri- 
ous Hiſtory, the leaſt Circumſtances whereof ought to 
be carefully preſerved, the Mythologiſts have let none 
of them eſcape. The Scholiaſt upon He/iod (2) re- 
lates, upon the Authority of Agathocles a Babyloniſb Ru- 
| thor, that Rhea had taken that Stone from the Iſland 
of Proconeſa ; and Stephanus adds (3) that Saturn 
ſwallowed it upon Mount Thaumaſius. As the Tra- 
_ ditions about theſe and the like Circumſtances, were 
not always very coherent, Pauſanias after having de- 
livered himſelf in his Arcadica as Stephanus does, ſays 
again in his Beotica it was upon Mount Petrarchus 
that Saturn had ſwallowed that Stone, and that hav- 
ing again vomited it up, it was preſerved near the 
Temple of Delphi, where care was taken to anoint 
it every Day with Oil, and to cover it with Wool 
that had grown on the Days of his Feſtival. 

As to the Fable importing that the Gods were pro- 
vided. with Arms by the Cyclops, I take it to have 
no other Foundation but the commonly received No- 
tion that the Cyclops were excellent Artiſts ; therefore 
if any Piece of Art was exquiſite in its Kind it was 
aſcribed to them. Hence they were ſaid to have 
built the Walls of Troy, thoſe of Tyrinthia, &c. (4). 
But fo much now for this Subject; let us go on to 
conſider the other Fictions that were broached in Re- 
lation to the Family of the Titans. As what the 
Ancients relate concerning their Wars, gave rife to 

| the 


( 1 ) See Eraſmus's Adag. Chil. 4. Cent. 2; 

(2) Upon the 485th ver. of the Theogony. 

(3) Upon the Word Thaumaſion. 

(4) See the Article relating to them in the Hiſtory of Vulcan. 
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the Fable of the Combat of the Giants, and of their 
aſſaulting Heaven; and this Fable having been more 
diffuſed thro? the World than any other of Antiquity, 
without Exception, there being hardly perhaps a Na- 
tion where ſome Tradition of it has not been found, 
I thought it deſerved a particular Conſideration, and 
to be explain'd at ſomewhat greater Length, 

This Fable offers ſeveral Heads to be examined ; 
were there ever real Giants, ſuch as the Poets repre- 
ſent them? What is the Meaning of their Aſſault 
upon Heaven, which they attempted to beſiege? What 
Truth is there in the Victory ſaid to be obtained over 
them by Jupiter, who firſt thunderſtruck them, and 
then buried them under Mount Etna? Laſtly, are 
the Titans and Giants the fame? | | 

” The Queſtion about the Exiſtence of 
1 Giants ſo often examined, would ſeem 
the Giants, At firſt Sight to be no difficult Problem 

to reſolve. All Antiquity mentions cer- 
tain Men of an extraordinary Stature, who made their 
Appearance at ſundry Times. The Scriptures make 
mention of them more than once. The profane Hiſ- 
torians, the Travellers and Poets eſpecially, tell us 
very odd Stories upon this Occaſion. And yet when 
one comes to examine theſe Teſtimonies impartially; 
to take the Expreſſions in the infpired Writings 1n 
the moſt natural Signification; to reduce the Exagge- 
rations of the Poets to a rational Meaning ; to hmic 
the Hiſtorians and Travellers to what they either 
were Eye-witnefles to, or to what they aſſert only from 
irrefragable Teſtimony 3 in fine, to follow the wiſe 
Conduct of Nature, almoſt always uniform in her 
Productions, all the marvellous Circumſtances that 
fill'd our Imaginations before will then diſappear. 

Authors both ancient and modern, who. have 
thought fit to examine this Queſtion, have form'd 
very different Sentiments about it from one another. 
Some thro? Exceſs of Credulity have partly adopted 
what the Poets, and ſeveral Rabbins have delivered as 
to the Stature of the Giants; and if they have not gone 


quite 
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quite ſo far as to believe that upon a Time they piled 
Oſa upon Pelion to ſcale Heaven, they have at leaſt 


granted that there was once a Race of Men ſo mon- 


ſtrouſly tall that they many Times exceeded the Sta- 
ture of ordinary Men, | Nie | 

The Abbe de Tilladet, in a Diſſertation whereof 
you have a Copy in the firſt Volume of the Memoirs 


of the Academy of Belles Lettres, page 125, alledges 
that there were not only real Giants, but allo Nati- 


ons and Cities of Giants; that our firſt Parents, and 
particularly the principal Heads of Colonies menti- 


oned in Hiſtory, were real Giants, taking that Word 
in its ſtricteſt Senſe. In this new Scheme Adam and 
Eve muſt have been of a very gigantick Size: For, 
ſays he, the Fathers and Mothers of the Giants 
muſt have been Giants themſelves. And indeed how 


can it be ſuppoſed that a Mother who was no more 
than five or ſix Foot high, ſhould be able to bear 


in her Womb a Child, who being of Size to grow 
up to a Giant, muſt have arrived at her Dimenſions 
probably in a few Days after his Conception ? Who 
can be perſuaded, continues he, that Noah, had he 
not been bigger than we, would have been capable 
to build the Ark that ſaved Mankind, which- could 
not have been capacious enough to contain all the 


Animals he was commanded to lodge in it, unleſs 


we take the Cubits in Scripture that are mentioned in 
deſcribing its Dimenſions, for Cubits of Giants ? 

M. Heurion, another Academick, propoſed a Schem: 
yet more extraordinary, but nothing of it is publiſh*d. 
He brought to the Academy one Day a Kind of 
chronological Table or Scale, with Reſpect to the 
Difference of Mens Stature ſince the Creation of the 


World, to the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt. In this Table 
he aſſigned to Adam 123 Feet 9 Inches in Heighth, and 
to Eve 118 Foot 9 Inches three fourths ; whence he 


fix d the Proportion between the Statures of Men and 
thoſe of Women, to be as 25 to 24. T his exorb:tant 
Stature ſoon diminiſhed : Noah's Heighth fell ſhort of 
Adam's by 20 Foot: Abrabam's was brought. down 


You. I © | oO | to 
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to 28 in all. Maſes had only 13, Hercules 10, and 
ſo on, ſtill gradually diminiſhing : So that if Pro- 
vidence had not put a Stop to that prodigious De- 
creaſe, hardly ſhould we at this Day have dared to 
rank ourſelves, at leaſt in Reſpect of our bodily 
Dimenſions, among the Inſects that crawl upon the 
Earth (a). 

Other more judicious Writers, not being able ab- 
ſolutely to deny that there have ſometimes appeared 
Men more bulky and tall than thoſe with whom we 
are converſant, have apply*d themſelves to a critical 
Examination of the Books that ſpeak of them, even 
thoſe of greateſt Authority; and taking with the 
utmolt exactneſs the Meaſures they make mention of, 
ſuch as thoſe we read of in holy Writ with Reſpect to 
Oz King of Baſhan, they have found that thoſe of 
the moſt enormous Stature, did not arrive at ten or 
twelve Foot high: Og's Bed, concerning which ma- 
ny Rabbins have vented ſo many  Extravagancies, 
according to the expreſs Terms of Scripture, not ex- 
ceeding nine Cubits, that is to ſay thirteen Foot and 
a half (5), What Name ſhall we then give to the 
wild Aſſertion of one of thoſe Doctors who gravely 
alledges, that the Bone of that Giant's Thigh was ſo 
long, that a Stag would take a whole Day to run over 
its Dimenſions, as you may ſee in Toftat (1), after 
Hyranus. The ſame Rabbis make no Scruple to tell 
us that Giant was 120 Cubits, that is 180 Foot 
high; and that they may net ſeem to contradict Mo- 
Fes, who aſſigns the Dimenſions of that Princs's Bed, 
they tell us that Bed was only his Cradle (c). But to 
obſerve ſome Order in this Article, we ſhall firſt be- 
gin with the Paſſages in Scripture where the Glants 
are mentioned. That which moſt favours thoſe who 
| not 

(a) See his Elogium w M. A Boge, Tom. 5. p 


379. 
(6) Monſtratur lectus ejus ferreus, qui eſt in Rabbath filiorum 


Ammon, novem cubitos habens longitudinis & quatuor Latitudinis. 
Deut. z. ver. 11. 


(1) In Deut. Q. 27. 
See * Ryckius Orat. de Gigant. 


Hg 
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not only hold their Exiſtence, but alſo believe there 
was a Race of Giants, is where Moſes ſays : Then 
the Giants were upon the Earth (a): A Verſe which 
ſtands between two others where we read of the Mar- 


riages of the Sons of God, with the Daughters of 


Men, of whom Sons were born who are ſaid in the 
Hebrew Text to have been powerful, or as the Yul- 
gat renders it: Iti potentes a ſeculo Viri ſamoſi, while 
the Septuagint has tranſlated this Expreſſion by that 
of Giants (b). 

The Deſcendants of Anak, who, in the facred 
Writings, is called the Father of the Giants, were 
really of an extraordinary Stature. We have ſeen 
what was the Height of Og the King of Baſban, 
whom Moſes calls the laſt of the Giants (c). All the 
Country inhabited by the Poſterity of Anak, o 
whom the [/7aelites look'd upon themſelves but as 
Graſhoppers, was peopled by Men of a monſtrous 
Stature: The People whem we have ſeen, ſaid they 
whom Moſes ſent to ſpy out the Land, are of an ex- 
traordinary Stalure, we have ſeen the Sens of Anak, 
all of them of the Race of Giants, in Compariſen of 
whom coc only appear as ſo mazy Graſhoppers (1). 
Their Land was called the Land of Giants (2), and 
the City of Hebron, the City of Giants, where dwelt 


Achiman, Siſai and Tholmai, of the Race of Auał. 


To theſe Paſſages of Scripture, may be added the 
Teſtimonies of profane Authors, and 'tis fit we begin 
with the Poets, who are of greater Antiquity than 
the Hiſtorians. Nothing- 1s more celebrated in their 
Works than the Attempts of the Giants againſt Hea- 
ven, which they would needs ſcale by piling the 
high Mountains of The//aly above one another, Tis 
needleſs to quote them all, ſince they only copy one 
another: I ſhall only ooſerve that they give very 

| 'S 2” nh odd 


a) Gigantes erant ſuper terram in Diebus illis. Gen. vi. 9. 
(5) See what is ſaid on this Subject, Vol. I. B. 2. c. 5. - 
(c Solus quippe Og Rex Baſan remanſit ex reliquis Gigantibus. 
Deut. 13. | | 
(1) Num. x11. 33, 34. (2) Gigantum Terra. 
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odd Deſcriptions of the Giants (1). Beſides the E- 
normity of their Size, which made them capable of 
lucking up Mountains by the Roots, they give 
Pe of them an hundred Arms and fifty Heads, 
and make them roar ſo loud as to make Heaven and 
Earth and Sea to tremble. Accordingly they ſo ter- 
rify*d the Gods, as to force them to fly into Egypt, 
and there lie concealed ſome under the Figure of one 
Animal ſome of another. In fine, to compleat the 
Portrait of theſe Monſters, they give them Feet of 
Serpents. Heſiod, who appears not to have always 
had a very warm Vein, in a Kind of Poem which 
did not require much Enthuſiaſm, yet where he 
ſpeaks of the Enterprize of the Giants againſt the 
Gods, rifes into the Sublime, and gives a De- 
ſcription of thoſe enormous Beings, which one can- 
not read without a certain Horror, What Homer 
relates of the Aloides and Polyphemus, 1s not much 
leſs. extraordinary, for what Sort of Monſter muſt 
he have been whoſe Staff was like the Maſt of a 
Ship, and who at a ſingle Meal ate up two of 
Uly/ſes's Companions? The ſame Poet tells us (2) 
that Titys, when he lay upon the Ground, covered 
no leſs than nine Acres. 

Had it been only in the Poets we found Deſcrip- 
tions of thoſe Prodigies of Men, we ſhould have Rea- 
fon to look upon what they ſay of them as the 
Product of poetica! Enthuſiaſm that was not always 
guided by Reaſon 3 but the Hiſtorians themſelves 
tell us very extraordinary Things of them. Aby- 
Genus and Eupolemus, according to Euſebins (3), 
ſpeaking of the Conſtruction of the Tower of Babel, 
tell us it was the Work of a Race of Giants, who 
attempted by Means of this Tower, to get up to 
Heaven. The ten Kings of Chaldea mentioned by 
Beroſus (4), whom he makes to have lived before 

pt | the 


(1) See Heſiod Theog. Ovid. Met. Virgil, &c. 


(2) Odyſſ. ver. 576. (3) Prep. I. 9. c. 14. 
(4) Apud Euſeb. 761. | „ : 
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the Deluge, were, according to the Chronicle of Alex- 


andria, real Giants. | 
The Greek and Roman Authors often ſpeak of 
Mens Bones, and Teeth of an extraordinary 
Bigneſs. Phlegon of Tralles (1) tells us, from the 
Authority of Apollonius the Grammarian, that in the 
Time of Tiberius, an Earthquake diſcloſed the Cof- 
fins of ſeveral Giants, wherein was found a Tooth no 
leſs than a Foot in Length, which was ſent to that 
Emperor. 3 

How large then, cries out Ryckius (2) muſt the 
Mouth have been which contained thirty two of 
thoſe Teeth, and what muſt have been the Size of 
that Giant's Body, whoſe Mouth was ſo wide? The 
ſame Pplegon aſſerts that in a Cavern of Dalmatia 
were found dead Bodies whoſe Ribs were more 
than ſixteen Ells in Length, and a Tomb near 
Athens that was a hundred Cubits long, wherein the 
Body of Macroſiris had been lodged, as the Epitaph 
ef that Giant ſet forth. The ſame Author ſpeaks 
of ſome other Diſcoveries of Giants Bones and Teeth, 
but none of them more extraordinary than thoſe now 
mentioned. f 

Pauſanias (3), who undoubtedly had leſs Credu- 
lity than Pylegon, tho? perhaps he has too much tor 
an Hiſtorian, ſays he was inform'd by a Myſian, 
that he had ſeen near the Sea the Tomb of Ajax 
the Son of Telamon, and that to give him an Idea 
of that Hero's Gigantick make, he had aſſured him 
that the Ball of his Knee was like one of the Quoits 
uſed by the young Champions at the Olympick Games: 
Now thoſe Quqits we know were very large and 
heavy; but, what is yet more extraordinary, the 
Author adds. © Over againſt Miletos is the Iſland 
& Lade, which divided itſelf into two other little 
*© Iflands, whereof the one goes under the Name of 
& Aſterius, becauſe Aſterius has his Tomb there: 


He was the Son of Ayak, who is ſaid to have 


3 been 
(1) De Mir. c. 14. (2) Orat. de Gygan. 


(3) In Att. c. 35. 
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** been the Son of the Earth. The Body of Aſterius 
„is no leſs than ten Cubits in Length; but that 
*©. which aſtoniſnes me ſtill more, is what I have 
e ſeen in a ſmall Iſland of Lydia. There a Tomb 
«being diſcloſed by the Injuries of Time laid open 
to view Bones of a prodigious Size, which, had 
they not been of the Shape of human Bones, 
would never have been believed to be ſuch. 
„The common Tradition of the Country was, adds 
«© Panſanias, that it was the Body of Geryon Son of 
«© Chry/aor, and we were ſhewed a huge Rock on a 
* Mountain, which was ſaid to have ſerved him for a 
Throne; but upon Pauſanias's objecting to thoſe 
W who gave this Account, that Geryoz lived at Cadiz, 
and that his Tomb was no where to be found, 
« fome Lydians more knowing in the Antiquities of 
their Country alledged, that it was the Body of 
„ Hyllus, the Son of Hercules and Omphale.” 

A Roman Emperor, ſays the ſame Author (1), 
© having turned the Courſe of the River Orontes, 
* found in the former Channel a Tomb of Brick, 
at leaſt a hundred Cubits long, in which was 
* incloſed a dead Body of the fame Length, and 
© of a human Figure in all its Parts, The Syrians 
“ having conſulted the Oracle of Apollo at Claros, 
* to know whole Body it was, were anſwered that 
eit was Orontes a Native of India.“ This Fact 
being ſo publick, and of unqueſtionable Truth, our 
Author thus reaſons upon it. And indeed, ſays 
he, if in primitive Ages the moiſt Earth upon its 
receiving the enlivening Warmth of the Sun Beams 
produced the firſt Race of Mortals, what Spot of 
the Globe was more proper for forming Men of an 
extraordinary Bulk, than the Indies, which at 
* this very Day produces ſuch Animals as the 
++ Elephants?” | 
I lay no great Streſs on what we find relating to 
this Subject in the younger Philoſtratus (2), who tells 
us that Jjax was eleven Cubits, that is near ſeventeen 

Feet 

(1) In Arc. c. 29. (2) Heroic, 
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Feet high; that Aryades, whoſe Body had been diſ- 
covered a ſhort Time before, upon the Banks of the 
Orontes, was fiſty five; that he had ſeen another Grave 
on the Promontory of Sigeum in Troas, that was twenty 


two Cubits in Length; and that a dead Body had 


been found in the Iſland of Lemnos, whoſe Head was 
capacious enough to contain more Water than would 


Fill two Pitchers, ſuch as were uſed in Crete, which 


we know to have been very large. But what ſhall we 
think of Plutarch, that judicious Author, who grave- 
ly relates (1), that Sertorius having made himſelf 
Maſter of the City Tingi, and not being inclined to 
believe what the Inhabitants told him of the enormous 
Stature of Anteus, ſaw his Grave opened, and the 


* 


Body lying in it, which was ſixty Cubits Long? 


We learn from Pliny (2), that a Mountain of Crete, 
being burſt aſunder by the Shock of an Earth- quake, 
diſcovered a human Body ſtanding upright, which 


was forty ſix Cubits high. Solinus relates ſomewhat as 


extraordinary, but atteſted by ſeemingly unqueſtionable 
Authority: Tis with Reſpect to a dead Body of a gi- 
gantick make, being thirty three Cubirs or forty 
eight Foot in Length, which was ſhown to Lucius 
Flaccus, and to the Proconſul Metellus, who had look'd 
upon the Report they heard of it as a Fable. 
Fazellus, the beſt modern Hiſtorian for Sicily, re- 
lates ſurgrizing Stories upon this Subject. He tells 


one particular Fact wherein Boccace, in his Genealogy 


of the Gods, agrees with him, that about 200 Years 
before his Time, there was diſcovered in Mount Eryx 
a Cave wherain was found the dead Body of a Giant 
ſitting, with a Staff in his Hand like the Maſt of a 
Ship, and that the whole mouldered into Aſhes fo 
ſoon as it was touch'd, ſave three Teeth which were 


| kept by the Magiſtrates of the City Eryx, who had 


been called forth to the Spectacle, with a Part of the 
Scull whicfi contained ſome Buſhels of Sicilian Mea- 
ſure, Fazellus reckons it was the Body of that EHπ= 
who was Hain by Hercules, The Author adds, that in 
Fe O 4 9 his 

(1) In Sert. (23 6.18 
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his Time there was found a dead Body twenty Cubits 
long, which was. in like Manner reduced to Aſhes, 
except the Teeth, each of which weighed about five 
Ounces, which he affirms he had ſeen, as alſo the 
Figure of that Giant which was pictured upon a Wall. 
Theſe Examples and ſome others related by that Hiſ- 
torian, incline him to believe that Sicily had former- 
Jy been peopled by a Race of Giants, and in Proof 
of his Afſertion he forgets not Homer's Cyclops and 
the Leſtrigonians. | | 

To theſe Facts that appear ſo well atteſted, others 
might be added, leſs extraordinary indeed, but ſtill 
very proper to ſupport the Opinion of thoſe who be- 
lieve the Exiſtence of Giants. We are told that the 
Body of Pallas the Son of Evander, having been 
dug up near Rome, in the Time of the Emperor 
Henry III, was ſet up by the Wall of that City, and 
overtopt it by the Head, *Tis likewiſe reported, that 
in the Time of Auguſtus there appeared at Rome a 
Giant named Puſio, who was ten Cubits high, and 
that in the Time of the Emperor Claudius, there 
was brought from Arabia into that City the Body of 
Gabbaon, which was near ten Foot. They add, that 
the Body of Oreſtes meaſured ſeven Cubits, 

Tho? the Accounts of the Celtæ given by ſome of 
the Ancients, are not quite ſo extraordinary as what 
J have now been relating, *tis however certain that 
they reckoned them commonly fix or ſeven Foot high. 
Some modern Travellers give the ſame Account of 
the Patagons, who inhabit the Coaſts of Chili, and 
of thoſe of the Iſland of Nicobar in the Gulf of Bengal. 
In fine, Homer, ſpeaking of the Heroes who beſieged 
Troy, ſays they darted Stones which four Men in 
his Time would hardly be able even to raiſe from 
the Ground. Virgil, the faithful Imitator of the 
Greek Poet, gives the ſame Deſcription of Turnus; 
and theſe are the Places, in thoſe two Poets, to men- 
tion it by the Way, that induced St. Auguſtin to be- 
lieve that there had been real Giants. All 
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All that We have now ſaid tends to prove that 
Giants have actually exiſted; but before we come to 
a Deciſion let us examine theſe Authorities which ap- 
| pear ſo poſitive, In the firſt Place it will eaſily be 

bel lieved that the Poets have greatly exaggerated in 


their Deſcriptions of the Giants. There needs no 


great Penetration to be convinced that there never 
were Men capable to pluck up Mountains by the 
Roots, to pile them one above another, nor ſo large 
as, when ſtretched at their Length, to cover nine 


Acres of Ground; the Canibal Polypbemus might ter- 


rify the Aſſociates of Ulyſſes, and eat them too, 
without being ſo monſtrouſly large as Homer paints 
him. 
The Scheme of the late Mr. Henrion deſtroys i it- 
ſelf: Whence, but from the Rabbins, did he learn 
that Adam was of ſo prodigiouſly large a Size? 
Does he rely on what ſome Travellers ſay of the 
Print of his Foot engraved upon a Rock on the 
Iſland of Ceylon? A Fable which Ryckius (1) is at 
the Pains 2 eriouſly to refute. But what Proof can 
be given of that ſucceſſive Gradation which at length 
for ſo many Ages paſt has fixed Mens Stature to the 
Proportion it is in at this Day ? For after all there is 
an unconteſted and ſtanding Proof that Men were no 
larger, than they now are, perhaps two thouſand 
five hundred Years ago. This Proof I fetch from 
the ſepulchral Monument of that King of Egypt, 
| whoever he was, which ſtill remains in the great 
Pyramid. The Dimenſions of this Tomb, which 1s 


of the fineſt Porphyrian Marble, is little more than 


fix Foot, according to the moſt accurate Travel- 
lers (2). Now the Coffins are always larger than the 


dead Bodies that are to be put into them: Even the 


Repoſitory where this Tomb is lodged, is no more 
than ſixteen or eighteen Foot in its utmoſt Extent. 
Men therefore were no larger * they are at this 

Day, 


(1) Diſſer. upon the Giants. 
(2) See * 4e Brun, who had ſeen it, 2 "A 
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Day, in the Time of Pharaoh who built the great 
Pyramid. | | 
The Opinion of the late Abbe Tilladet, is not bet- 
ter ſupported than that of Mr. Henrion, for granting 


the Children of Anat, whom the Scripture calls the 


Father of Giants, and who were the Leaders of ſome 
Colonies, to have been larger than the reſt of their 
Contemporaries, can we from thence conclude that 
all the other Heads of Colonies were Giant 

As to what we read in the Bible that the Giants 
ſprung from the Commerce between the Angels and 


the Daughters of Men, we have ſaid enough in the 


former Volume, The very Word which the Scrip- 
ture applies to them, does not ſo much denote Men 
remarkable for their great Stature, as for their De- 
bauchery and Wickedneſs. *Tis true, the Sons of 
Anak whom the Scripture calls the Father of the 
Giants, were moſtly of an extraordinary Size, but 
far ſhort of thoſe pretended Giants of a hundred or a 

hundred and twenty Foot, whom we were now 
ſpeaking of ? Moſes has left us the Dimenſions of 
Oz the King of Baſhan's Bed, who was of that Race; 
but beſides that this Bed was only twelve or thirteen 
Foot long, a Bed which had perhaps been made for 
Oſtentation, was it no larger than its Owner? What 
we are told in the ſame ſacred Writings concerning 


Goliabh, comes not near the Deſcription of Og, and 


therefore we have nothing farther to add upon it. 
*Tis true the Maelites, whom Joſhuas ſent into the 
Land of Canaan, reported, as has been already ſaid, 
that they had ſeen Giants of the Race of Anak, to 
whom they theniſelves appeared but as Grafhoppers ; 
but is nor this the Report of People affrighted at the 
Sight of ſome Perſons more bulky and robuſt than 


_ themſelves? And one of the Spies themſelves did not 


diſſemble that the Relation was exaggerated. 

As to what we are told of the Tombs diſcovered 
near the Orontes in Syria, theſe are ſo many Rela- 
tions of a fabulous Nature, and manifeſtly ſtrained ; 


which holds yet truer of thoſe Caves in Sicily, where, 


according 
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according to the Hiſtorians of that Iſland both anci- 
ent and modern, there were found Giants of an enor- 
mous Bulk, Theſe Accounts had no other Founda- 
tion but the Reports of Artiſts and Tradeſmen, with- 
out ſo much as one Man worthy of Credit who could 
ſay he had ſeen any Thing like them; and had there 
been no more but that ſingle Circumſtance added to 

each of their Relations, namely, that thoſe enormous 
Corpſes crumbled into Aſhes ſo ſoon as the Air got 
into the Caves, this is enough to make us think 
there is as little Truth in this, as in the Story of the 
pretended burning Lamp, that was faid to have been 
found in the Tomb of Tullia Ciceros Daughter, which 
went out that Moment the Air enter'd into the 
Vault. 3 

As for thoſe monſtrous Bones which are faid by 
ſome Naturaliſts to be either the Ribs, or the Ver- 
tebtæ of ſome Giants, tis long ſince able Phyſicians 
have proved them to have been the Bones of Whales, 
or of ſome other Sea Monſters, or elſe the Produc- 
tions of Nature which often ſports in ſuch Imitations. 

What I have faid of the Corps of Pallas the Son 
of Evander, is taken from Helinandus, and I look 
upon that pretty Story as a meer Fiction of that Au- 
thor, who lived in the twelfth Century, and who re- 
lates it above a hundred Years after that rare Diſ- 
covery, tho? no Author before him ever made the 
leaſt mention of it. This pious Monk ought to have 
ſaid that not only Pallas, whom Virgil however calls 
a Child, was a Giant, but likewiſe Turnus who flew 
him, ſince the Wound which that Monk tells us 
Pallas had in the Side, and which is ſtill capable 
of being meaſured after more than two thouſand 
Years, was four Foot wide; for a Spear that could 
2 ſuch a wide Gaſh, was portable by none but a 

jant. 3 | 

The Fact concerning Sertorius, related by Plutarch, 
deſerves as little Credit as the reſt, tis upon the 
Teſtimony of Gadizius that he relies; but Sirabo, 
25 Þ | more 
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more judicious, looks upon the Relation of this 
. Gabinius as an arrant Fable, 5 

In a Word, for perhaps I have enlarged too much 
upon this Subject, Nature appears too uniform in 
her Productions, to have ever made ſuch a Diffe- 
rence in Mens Sizes ; and if there have been fome 
few Exceptions, yet the Diſproportion was never fo 
conſiderable. Man is made for cultivating the Ground, 
and for gathering its Fruits and Herbs, which Men, 
ſuch as the Giants are deſcribed, could not do. The 
Climate, I grant, makes ſome Difference in the Sizes 
of Men and Animals too; and, generally ſpeaking, 
the Inhabitants of the temperate Zones are larger 
than thoſe of the frigid Zones, but that Difference 
amounts only to a Foot or two. Mankind have al- 
ways loved to exaggerate; we are formed by Nature 
to delight in Objects of Admiration; This has given 
a Handle on the one Hand for feigning Giants mon- 
ſtrouſly large, and on the other Pygmies fo diminu- 
tively ſmall, that ſometimes they are not allowed 
above one Foot in Height, as it is in Juvenal: 

Quorum tota cobors pede non eſt altior uno. 

To conclude, as there are ſome Inhabitants of the 
Earth, ſuch as thoſe who live near the Poles, who 
are only three or four Foot high, ſo thoſe who have 
been reckoned Giants might poſſibly be ſeven or eight. 
I doubt if ever there were ſeen any taller; and the 
laſt who appeared at Paris, exactly meaſured by the 
Gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, without his 
Shoes and the Ornaments of his Head, was found 
to be but ſeven Foot bating an Inch. Thus the 
exaggerated Stories that impoſe upon the Bulk of Man- 
kind, no ſooner come to be examined, than theß 
vaniſh into nothing. | 

To illuſtrate now what T have faid in the Hiſtory 
of Jupiter, concerning. thoſe pretended Giants, whoſe 
Enterpriſe ſignifies a War made upon that God, 
tho* the Subſtance of the Story has been embelliſh'd 
with ridiculouſly extravagant Circumſtances by thoſe 


who firſt deſcrib'd it ; there remain three Heads * 
| I am 
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I am to examine. The Firſt is what is the Meaning 
of their Enterpriſe againſt Heaven, which they 
intended to ſcale ? Secondly, what is the Foundation of 
the Story of the Gods flying into Egypt, where, to 
fcreen themſelves from the Purſuit of the Giants, 
they were obliged to lie concealed under the Figure of 
different Animals? And then Lafily, whether the 
Giants ought to be diſtinguiſn'd from the Titans. 
The ſecond of theſe Queſtions having been ſufficiently 
conſidered in the Hiſtory of the Gods of Egypt, with 
Regard to Typhon (1), I content myſelf with refer- 
ring the Readers to it. | | 

Firſt, We have obſerved in the 2d Article of the 
former Chapter, that Jupiter deſtroyed the Robbers 
that infeſted Theſſaly, and theſe are the pretended 
Giants, for we remark*d that in Scripture the Word 
Nephilim, which is tranſlated Giants, ſignifies People 
abandoned to all kinds of Irregularities, Robbers and 
Ruffians. Jupiter, when he left Crete to viſit the 
other Parts of Greece, dwelt for ordinary upon Mount 
Olympus, where he had probably built a ſtrong Cita- 
del. This Mount Olympus was afterwards taken for 
Heaven itſelf, and the moſt ancient Poets, eſpeci- 
ally Homer, give no other Deſcription of it. The 
Banditti now mentioned, would needs attack that 
Prince, and beſiege him in his Citadel, which after- 
wards gave Riſe to the Fiction of their having at- 
tempted to ſcale Heaven, and made an Aſſault up- 
on it. | 

*Tis added, that they had piled O/a upon Pelion, 
importing, no doubt, that they had fortified theſe 
two Mountains, which are alſo in Theſſaly, and at 
no great Diſtance from Olympus, whither they re- 
tired after their Excurſions, and kept Zupiter's Ga- 
riſon in awe. 

The Adventure of Porphyrion, who offers Vio- 
lence to Juno in Preſence of Jupiter himſelf, no 
Doubt teaches us that the Captain of the Rebels real- 
ly carried off that Princeſs, of whom he was en- 

. amoured, 
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1 and that Jupiter and Hercules purſued and 


put him to Death. Nothing was more common 


in thoſe Times than Rapes, when they could not 


otherwiſe obtain the Object beloved. The Story of 
Polybotes, whom Neptune overthrew in the Iſland of 
Cos, imports that that Admiral of Zupiter's Fleet 
purſued this Polybotes, who probably had the Com- 


mand of his Enemies Ships, as far as that Iſland, 


and there cut him off, in fine, that of Ephialies and 
Otus, who detained the ſame Neptune Priſoner for thir- 


teen Months in the Iſland of Crete, imports that thoſe 


two formidable Chiefs had ſo ſtrongly blocked up Nep- 
tune in the Port of that Iſland, that he could not get 
out thence till the End of that Period of Time. For 
we are to remark, by the by, that, in the War which 
is now in Queſtion, Jupiter appears to have bcen 
attack*d both by Sea and Land. 

*Tis true, moſt of the Learned of the laſt Age are 
of Opinion, that the Enterprize of the Tower of 
Babel, which may be conſtrued a litteral aſſaulting 
of Heaven, had given rife to the Fable I am now 
explaining. Let us build, ſaid the Authors of that 
mad Project, a Tower that may reach to Heaven (a). 
Beſides, add they, Nimrod who headed that Enter- 
prize, being called by Moſes, a ſtrong a mighty hun- 


ler before the Lord, muſt, no Doubt, have been ac- 


counted a Kind of Giant : Thus nothing they think 
15 wanting to compleat the Reſemblance, and they 
would have it not to be doubted but that this 1s the 
Explication of the Fable. But, beſides that no Proof 
can be given of the Pagans having been acquainted 
with this Event, I cannot help thinking the Expli- 
cation which I have given of this Fable natural enough 
to be adopted. 1255 | 
Secondly, Tho* moſt of the Ancients have confound- 
ed the Giants with the Tang, cis however certain 
that they ought to be diſtinguiſhed, The latter were 
of an illuſtrious Family, and extended their Empire 
| over 
a) Venite, faciamus nobis Civitatem & turrim, cnjus culmen 
Pertingat ad Calum, Gen. xi. v. 4. : 
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over one Part of the World; the others were ſo many 
Banditti diſperſed up and down Theſſaly, who gave 
the Titans a great deal of Trouble. Heſiod, in his 
Theogony, diſtinguiſhes them very plainly from one 
another, and does not make the Giants to be. born 
till long after the overthrow of the Titans, and after 
the Wars which theſe carried on againſt the others : 
And what may have been the Occaſion of confounding 
them, is that both the Giants and the Titans made 
War upon the Gods; with this Difference, that the 
Titans, tho? of the fame Race, had often ſeparate In- 
tereſts ; ſome taking Part with Saturn, and others of 
them with Jupiter: Whereas the Giants were a Gang 

of Robbers, who had a Defign equally upon all the 
Titans (a). | 

In fine, what has led ſome Authors to take the 
Giants and Titans for the ſame 1s, that both of them 
paſs'd for Sons of Heaven and Earth; but they had 
not conſidered what Apollodorus fays (i), that Earth 
brought forth the Giants only becauſe ſhe was incen- 
ſed againſt Jupiter for keeping the Titans ſhut up in 
Tartarus, Thus the Titans were born long before the 
Giants. 86 

It has been already ſaid that Jupiter 
was ſuckled by a She-goat, named LS. 
Amalibea. Lactantius (2) alledges that Aab 
what gave riſe to this Fable, was that 
the Princeſs Amalthea, the Daughter of Melittus King 
of Crete, took care of Jupiter's nurſing, and ordered 
Goats- milk to be given him. But tho? it were true 
that he had really been ſuckled with Goats-milk, 
like Zgytus who from thence derived his Name, 
there would be nothing in it extraordinary conſidering 
that the Child was to be brought up ſecretly, and 
in a folitary Place, and that it was ſo much their In- 
tereſt to conceal him from his Father; there would be 

; | _ 


(a) We ſay nothing here of the Fable which, according to 
Apollodorus L. 1. gives the Giants the Limbs and Feet of a Serpent, 
becauſe it has been explained in the Hiſtory of phon. Vol. I. B. VI. 

(1) Tom. II. B. VI. (2) De fal. Relig. %” 7 
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no Neceſlity in this Caſe to have recourſe to a pre- 
tended Princeſs whom we know nothing about. 

Amalthea was afterwards placed among the Stars, 
where, as has been already ſaid, ſhe forms the Con- 
ſtellation that bears her Name. Of one of the Horns 
of this pretended Goat did the Greeks make their 
Cornu-copia, tho? ſome Times they ſay the fame Thing 
of that of the River Achelous, as ſhall be ſaid in the 
Hiſtory of Hercules (1). Fe 

1 But this is not the only Fable that 

The Fable of was vented about Jupiters Nurſes, ſince 
the Pigeons that. . 
nurſed Jupiter. it was given out that the Pigeons ſup- 

ly'd him with Food, as we ſee in 
Homer. The learned Bochart ſays (2) that this Fable 
took its Riſe from the Reſemblance between the two 
Phenician or Arabian Words Himam, and Hemam, 
the firſt of them ſignifying a Prieſt and the other a 
Pigeon. Thus becauſe certain Prieſts, Curetes or 
Dactyli, who preſided over the ſacred Things, took 
care of Fupiter's nurſing, hence the Fiction aroſe 
that he had been nurſed by Pigeons. From the ſame 
Source, according to this Author, ſprung the Fable 
of Semiramis's being nurſed by Pigeons. 

To the Fable of the Pigeons was added, that of the 
Eagle which was imployed in furniſhing him with 
Ambroſia, as we have it in Atheneus (3), becauſe 
that Bird was conſecrated to Jupiter, from the Day 
that having conſulted the Augurs in the Iſland of Naxos, 
before he enter'd upon the War with the Titans, an 
Eagle appeared to him, which was a Bird of good 
Omen; this he bore always upon his Enſigns; and 
it was the fame, if we credit Hyginus (4), after ſome 
of the Ancients, that was placed among the Stars; 
tho* others will have it to be that other Eagle which 
he employed in the Rape of Ganimede : Which comes 
to the ſame, ſince the Fable of that God's having tranſ- 


formed himſelf into an Eagle to raviſh that young 
Prince 


I..) Vol. VI. zent. | 
(3) L. 15: (4) Cæl. Poet. Aſtr. L. 2.c 16. 
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Prince, had no other Foundation bur his carrying that 
Bird upon his Colours. * 

We mentiöned already Jupiter's | 
having been fed. by Bees, as Virgil Fable of the Bees 
his ic (a); and J take the Founda- - that fed Jupiter. 
tion of this Fable to be, that Hives | 
of Bees had been in the Cave where Fupiter was 
brought up. Antoninus Liberalis tells a tragical 
Adventure of four Men, who having enter'd into 
that Cave, and perceived the Hives of Bees, that 


God made the Noiſe of his Thunder to be heard, 


and by darting his Lightning deſtroyed theth in 4 
miſerable Manner: Another Fiction importing that 
ſome profane Perſons had been puniſh'd for their Pre- 
ſimption, in daring to violate the Sanctity of that 
Place, which the Pagans held in high Veneration. 

_ Tho! II have already ſpoke of the | 
Curetes.in the former Volume, on G c- , The Hiſtory of 
caſion of the Cabiri, whom ſome Au- on; — - 
thors take to be the ſame; yet Anti- mitted the Educa- 
quity having tranſmitted to us fo many tion of Jupiter. 
Particulatities relative to them; | . py 
thought fit to conſider them in a feparate Article. 
Strabo has drawn together (1) almoſt all that can be 
ſaid upon this Subject: we find however in Photius, 


Apollodorus, Pauſanias and others, ſome Particulari- 
ties which are not related by that leafned and judici- 


ous Hiſtorian; from thefe feveral Pieces I ſhalf com- 
poſe their Hiſtory. TY | 


_ Firſt Then; I ſhall not inſiſt upon what we have 
in Ovid, who tells us that — were produced by 


the Rain (5), the ordinary Reſource of Poets, who 
made all ſuch whoſe Original they were tgnorant of 
to ſpring from the Earth, gr from the Hollow of 5 
Oak-tree. As little 3-1 think much Streſs is to 
be laid upon the Erymology given of their Name by 
Atheiieus (2), who relying upon the Authority of 


Yor, IK. - © P we 
(a) Dictæo Regem pavere ſab antro. 1 
(17, I.. 16. | 


( Largoque ſatos Curetas ab imbre. Met l. os 


(2) L. 12. . 6. 
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ſome Verſes in #/chylus, alledges that they were ſo 
denominated from the Care they took of their Hair, 
which they dreſſed and curled in a Manner peculiar 
to themſelves ; ſince the Expreſſions made uſe of by 
that ancient Poet, ſeem to — no Relation to the 

Name of the Curetes. 

In order to treat with ſome diſtinct Method a Sub- 
ject that is obſcure enough of itſelf, I ſhall examine 
the following Queſtions.. Whether were the Curetes 
Natives of Crete? or came they from a greater Diſtance? 
What is their*Original? What was their Religion, 
their Cuſtoms and Employments ? What particular 
Country did they inhabi; ? 

Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus (1), and after him Don 
Pezron (2), are perſuaded that the Cyretes were Natives 
of Crete, and the latter is of Opinion that they were 
even of the Blood Royal, and of the Number of the 
Titan Princes. We have ſeen in the ſecond Article 
that they had the Care of Fupiter's Funerals, In Fact, 
they were the Prieſts and Aſtrologers of the Titan 
Princes. Being addicted to ſpeculative Sciences and 
mechanical Arts, they came to be frequently conſulted. 
In a Word, they were to the Titans who reigned in 
that Iſle, what the Dryads were among the Gauls, 
the Magi among the Perſians, and the Salii among 
the Sabines. They were alſo frequently employed, 
according to the ſame Author, in the Education of 
the Sons of Princes, whom they brought up: with great 
Care, teaching them Phyſick, Aſtrology, whatever 
concerned Religion, and above all the Art of War; 
to which they went themſelves, and were diſtinguiſh*d 
in it from others by particular Arms, where with they 
made a Sound in Cadence, artfully claſhing their Spears 
againſt their Bucklers, and dancing with a great many 
Contorſions, to animate themſelves to the Fight, and to 
excite others to it (3): whence they got the Name 
of Curetes and of Corybantes (4). By the Noiſe of that 

„„ | Symphony 


(1) Hiſt. Rom, I. 2. (2) Ant. de la langue des Celtes. 
(3) Apol. J. 2. | = 
(4) This laſt ſignifies one avbo ſoakes his Head. 
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Symphony, they brought up the infant Jupiter; not 
to hinder Saturn, who was then in Phrygia, from 
hearing his Screams; but rather to prevent any ones 
diſcovering him. The Dance, whereof they were 
the Inventors, was called Dactylos, and for the ſame 
Reaſon perhaps were they themſelves denominated 
Da#yli, Unleſs you chooſe rather to be of Opinion 
with ſome of the Ancients, that they got this Name 
from their being only ten, the Number of Fingers on 
the Hands; the Word Dactylos ſignifying a Finger. 

I am inclined to think that anciently the Curetes 
were Inhabitants of Crete; that they highly ſignali- 
zed themſelves there; practiſed ſeveral Arts, and 
contributed not a little to poliſh the Minds and 
Manners of the Inhabitants of that Iſland : It was 
in Crete too that they got the Name of Jdæi, be- 
cauſe it was near Mount Ida, which is in that Iſland, 
that they ſettled : but they were not Natives of itz 
the beſt Authors being agreed that they came from 
Phenicia, Herodotus (1) tells us that the Phenicians, 


who followed Cadmas, introduced ſeveral Sciences 


into Greece: For there were among thoſe Phericians, 
People called Curetes, who were better verſed in the 
Arts and Sciences of Phenicia than others: Some of 
them ſettled in Phrygia, , where they were called Co- 
rybantes, others in the Iftand of Crete, where they got 
the Name of Idæi Dafy!i; ſome of them came to 
Rhodes, and theſe were deſigned Telchines ; others 
again into Samotbhracia: A Part of them came into 
Zubæa, where, before the Diſcovery of Iron; they 
wrought in Braſs, in a City which was called for that 


Reaſon Chalcis. Some of them went to Imbros, others 


to Lemnos, where they found Forges fet up: In fine, 


a great Number of them ſettled in Etolia and Acar- 


2axia, to which was given the Name of the firſt 


Country which the Curetes had inhabited after leaving 


Phenicia, JI mean Crete, a Name which it retained, 
till Atolus the Son of Endymion ſeized upon it, and 
called it after his own Name. It was during the 
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Abode of the Curetes in Greece, that the hunting of 


Calydon happened; which occaſioned a bloody War 
between them and the Etolians, whereof Phenix gives 
a long Account to Achilles (1), as ſhall be faid in 
the Hiſtory of Meleager (2). Pauſanias adds (3), 
to what Homer ſays, that the Author of the Poem of 
illuſtrious Women, and of the Myniad, related that 
Apollo had fided with the Curetes in that War, and 
had {lain Meleager with his own Hand. 

In the mean time a celebrated Event, whence the 
Chronicle of Paros begins one of its Epochs, gave 
the Curetes the Hint to work in the Iron Forges. 
The Foreſt of Mount Ida took Fire either by Light- 
ning, or ſome other Accident; and the Curetes ſeeing 
a great Quantity of Iron low down, which the Vio- 
lence of the Fire had melted, improved this Diſco- 
very, and Jaid aſide their Works in Brafs, to apply 
themſelves to thoſe in Iron. The Chronicle now cited, 


places this Event under the Reign of Minos the 


firſt King of Crete, and of Pandion firſt King 
of Athens; that is about the Year before Fe/us 
Chriſt, 1350. | EP | 

I am however of Opinion, that the Art of forging 
Iron is older than the burning of Mount Ida, fince 
Tubal-Cain, as Moſes tells us, was the Inventor of it 
even before the Deluge; but it might be loſt, or 
perhaps unknown till then in the Iſland of Crete; 

It was alſo by means of thoſe Artifts, whom Cad- 
mus had brought with him, that this Chief of the 
Colony found out a golden Mine in the Mountain 
Pangea in Thrace, and the red Brafs at Thebes where 
he ſettled : Wherefore the mineral Stone, which is 
melted down with the red Braſs to make yellow Braſs 
©: it, is called Cadmia at this very Day. 

The Cureles with thoſe Metals made themſelves a 
particular kind of Arms; and in War, and in the 
Ceremonies of Religion, they were wont to dance 
and mingling with their own tumultuous Shrieks the 
Sound of Bells, Pipes, Drums, and of their Swords 

8 which 
n. (a) Vol. VI. (3) In Phoc. 
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which they claſh'd upon their Bucklers, obſerving a 


certain Cadence, and appearing to be ſeized with 
Enthuſiaſm ; hence they got the Name of Czretzs 
and Corybantes. This, according to Solinus (1), is 
what gave riſe to Muſick in Greece. The har- 
% monious Arrangement which the Jdæi Dactyli ob- 
ſerved in the claſhing Sound of their Arms, ſays 


that Author, gave Birth to Muſick : they tranſ- 


& ferred it afterwards into Poetry.” (a) In this [fdorns 
of Seville has followed the Opinion of Solinus. 
We muſt not omit to obſerve that, according to 


 Diodorus Siculus (2), *tis to one of the Curetes, or 


Idæi Dactyli, named Hercules, that the firſt Inſtitu- 
tion of the Olympick Games is owing. That Event 
is thus related by Pauſanias (3). ** The Inhabitants 
of Elis, who ſeem to be well verſed in Antiqui- 
ties, ſay that Saturn was their firſt King; and 


that the Men of the golden Age, ſet up a Tem- 


ple to him at Olympia; that fo ſoon as Jupiler 
* was born, his Mother gave the Care of him to 
the Idæi Dattyli, who were named Curetes; that 
*© afterwards five of them, whoſe Names are Her- 
* cules, Pæonius, Epimedes, Faſins, and Ida, came 
„ from Ida a Mountain of Crete, into Elis; that 
Hercules ſirnamed Jdæan, who was the eldeſt of 
ee them, in Memory of the War between Saturn 


and Jupiter, inſtituted the Race; and appointed 


e that he who carried the Prize, ſhould be rewarded 
*© witha Crown of Olive. There he ſer up an Al- 
* tar to Jupiter Olympins, and founded the Olympicꝶ 
„Games. He adds that, according to ſome of the 
„ Fleans, Fupiter there diſputed the Kingdom with 
« Saturns and that, according to others, [dean 


 &. Hercules inſtituted thoſe Games in Memory of the 
Victory obtain'd over the Titans.“ The fame 


P 3 Author 


[7 


(4) Studium muſicum inde cæptum cum Idæi Dactyli modules 
erepitu & tinnitu æris deprehenſos in ver ſificum ordinem tranſtuliſſent. 
(2) L. z. 3) L. 5. cap. 7, and elſewhere. 


(1). Ch. 11. | 
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Author in his Arcadica (1) ſays, the Curetes con- 
tended for the Prize of running at thoſe Games. 
In fine, that nothing might be wanting to com- 


pleat the Glory and Renown of the Curetes, Temples 


were erected to them after their Death. Pauſanias 
(2) mentions that which they had in Meſenia, where 


Sacrifices were offered of all Sorts of Animals. 


3 Of all the Fables that occur in the 

at we are a he tt 
to think of the Hiſtory of Jupiter, none remains to 
Diviſion of the be explained but that of the Partition 
World among of the World among the three Brothers. 
1 Bro- The Empire of the Titans, as has been 
s Wa ſaid , was vaſtly extenſive: Thoſe 
Princes were in Poſſeſſion of Phrygia, Thrace, a 
Part of Greece, the Ifland of Crete, and ſeveral other 
Provinces (3). Sanchoniathon ſeems to add Syria 
too (4): Diodorus adds a Part of Africk and the Mau- 
ritanie. Fupiter enlarged it a great deal, and having 
defeated the Titan Party, he bethought him of ſharing 
his Dominions with his Brothers. To himſelf he re- 
ſerved the oriential Countries, as alſo Theſſaly and 
Olympus. Pluto had the weſtern Provinces, to the 
extremity of Spain, which is a low Country in 
Reſpect of Greece; and Neptune was appointed Ad- 
miral of Fupiter's Fleet, and commanded over the 
whole Mediterranean, This, no Doubt, is what has 
given riſe to the Fable of the Diviſion of the World, 
and what makes theſe three Brothers be look*d upon 
as three ſoveraign Divinities in their own Dominions. 
From that time Olympus, where 7upiter dwelt, was 
taken for Heaven; and Spain, where Pluto ſet Men 
to work at the Mines, was never mentioned but as a 
gloomy Kingdom, overſpread with the thickeſt Dark- 
neſs, the common Manſion of the Dead. 


© Several learned Men, I know, are perſuaded that 


it was the Diviſion among the three Sons of Noah, 
that gave Riſe to the Fable of the like Diviſion a- 
Fo 8 


+ 22 a) In Meſſen. 
(32 V. Don Pezzon, (4) L. 3. 
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mong Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto; but tho' we 
ſhould grant them that the Pagans were acquainted 
with this Tradition, which muſt indeed have been 
very diffuſive, ſince it was known even in Peru, 
if we believe Garcilaſſo de la Vega (1), yet it would 
not be the leſs true that thoſe Titan Princes divided 


their Conqueſts after. the Manner now ſaid. 


The learned Father Tournemine, in the Propoſal 
that has been already cited, ſays that the Pagans, 
from the Tradition of the Diviſion among the Sons 


of Noah, imagined that of the whole World among 


three Divinities, whereof one governed Heaven and 
Earth, to whom they gave the Name of Zeus, 
which is an Abbreviation of the ineffabbe Name 
Jevo or Feova : The ſecond Hell, who was therefore 
called Ades; which imports Loſs, or Orcus, dark, 
or Pluto, God of Riches, becauſe of the Mines that 
are in the Bowels of the Earth; and the third reigned 
over the Sea, whom for that Reaſon they ſtiled 
Poſeidon, which ſignifies Ship-daſhing, or Napha, 
Flowing. 

I am however of Opinion that, at bottom, and in 


the better Mythology, Jupiter repreſented the ſu- 


preme God who governed at once Heaven, Earth and 
Hell, under three different Names. This was the 
Sentiment of Pauſanias (2) who, upon Occaſion of a 
Statue of Jupiter in Wood, that was at Argos in the 
Temple of Minerva, thus ſpeaks: ** That Statue, 
** ſays he, had two Eyes as Nature has placed them 
© in Men, and a third in the middle of the Fore- 
„head. This is alledged to be the Jupiter Patrous 
*« who ſtood in the Palace of Priam, in a Place un- 
covered, and that it was to his Alcar that unfortu- 


nate Prince fled for Refuge after. the taking of 


© Troy, —— [t may be reaſonably conjectured, 
that Jupiter was thus repreſented with three Eyes, 
6 to ſignify that he reigned firſt in Heaven, as all 


are agreed; ſecondly in Hell; For the God who, 
þ Pp 


4 mae 


ei) Hiſt. des incas p. 84 of the laſt Edition. 
(2) In Corinth. c. 24. | 
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according to the Fable, holds his Empire in the 
** ſubterranean Regions, is alſo called Jupiter by 
Homer, according to this Verſe, a . 
Infernal Fove and his tremendous Spouſe, (1) 
The third, in ſhort, over the Sea, as Eſchilus the 
f* Yon of Eupborion teſtifies. Whoever therefore made 
this Statue, gave it three Heads, I ſuppoſe to 
** repreſent, that one and the ſame God governs 
the three Parts of the World; which others ſay 
** had been ſhared among three different Divi- 
“ nities.” pe FTI _ 
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ARTICLE IV. 
Of thedifferent Names given to Jupiter. 


As Jupiter was the great Divinity of the Pagan 
World, and was univerſally worſhip?d from Egyp! to 
the Center of Spain, we need not be ſurprized at the 
great Number of Names and Surnames 'which were 
given him by the various Nations that had received 
his Worſhip. Moſt of thoſe Names being derived 
from the Places where he was worſhip*'d, or from 
what had given Riſe to the Temples, Chapels 


and Altars that were- conſecrated to him, I ſhould 


gladly have ſaved myſelf the Trouble of 'recount- 
ing them all; but as they occur upon ancient Mo- 
numents, in Inſcriptions and in moſt Authors, eſpe- 
cially in the Poets, I judged it would be proper to 
make the Reader acquainted with them as fully 


as poſſible; and I hope to make amends for the 


Barrenneſs of the Subject, by quoting the hiſtorical 
Paſſages that gave riſe to thoſe various Demon- 
ftrations. | | | 
The moſt ordinary Epithet applied to Jupi- 
ter, was that of Optimus Maximus. He was likewiſe 
ſtiled by the Greeks and Romans, Pater, Father, 
becauſe he was accounted the Father of Gods nnd 
Men, That of King is appropriated to him by 
| | Hom er 


(i) II. L. 9. ver. 457. 
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Homer and Virgil; and the Sacrifices that were per- 


formed at Lebadia, were offered up to him under 
the Title of Jupiter the King. The fame Title is 


conferred upon him twice by Xenophon in his Cy- 


ropedia. | 

He was likewiſe called Almighty, as we ſee in 
Virgil, and other Authors. The Epithet of Vickor, 
or Victorious, was given him, either becauſe he had 
conquered th 
was thought able to reſiſt him. We read in Titus 
Livius (1) that Papyrins, when ready to engage, 
vowed a Temple to him under that Name (a). 
Under the ſame Denomination had the Romans inſti- 
tuted to him a Feſtival that was celebrated in the 
Month of April, as we learn from Ovid (). Saint 


Auguſtin (2) tells us that the ſame Romans on the Ides 


of June celebrated a Feaſt in Honour of him, under 
the Title of Jupiter the invincible, 
As off as they believed they had received any Be- 


nefit from this God, they deſtined ſome Ceremony 


to him, and gave him a new Name: Thus he was 
called Stator, becauſe he had ſtop'd the Roman 


Army in their Flight: Muſcarius, or in the Greek - 


Language Apomyius, which is of the ſame Import, 


was a Name given him by the Eleans, in Memory 
of his having driven away the Flies that moleſted 


Hercules during a Sacrifice. Pauſanias (3) tells us 


that as Hercules was ſacrificing at Olympia, and was 


gay incommoded by the Flies, he offered up a 
ictim to Jupiter Apomyius, upon which the Flies 
flew away immediately to the other Side of the Ri- 
ver Apbeus; from that Time the Eleans performed 


every Year the ſame Sacrifice, to be delivered from 


thoſe Inſects. Feretrius, quaſi a ſerendo, becauſe he had 

; ee TO Tn | brought 
6 2 | 
(a) Papyrium in ipfo diſerimine, quo Templa Diis immortalibus 

vovere mos erat, Voviſſe Jovi Victori, ſi Legiones hoſtium fudiſ- 

ſet, ſeſe facturum: Id votum Deis cordi fuit. Tit. Liv. Loc. cit. 
5 Occupat Apriles Idus cognomine Victor 

Jupiter, hac illi ſunt data Templa die. Ovid. Faſt, 
(2) De Ciyit, Dei L. 7. (3) In Eliac. 


e Giants and Titans, or becauſe nothing 
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brought Aid to the Romans; vel a feriendo, becauſe he 
had defeated their Enemies (a), which comes to the 
fame thing: Piſtor, becauſe of the Tradition, that 
while the Gauls were beſteging the Capitol, he had 
counſelled the Garriſon to make Bread of all the 
Corn they had remaining, and throw it into the 
Enemy's Camp, to make them believe that they 
had a Proſpect of being ſoon ſupply*d with Proviſion ; 
which Stratagem ſucceeded ſo well, that the Enemy 
raifed the Siege (1): Lapis, from the Stone which 
Saturn had ſwallowed inftead of Jupiter himſelf ; 
and in that Caſe he was confounded with the God 
Terminus, The Oath that was taken by this myſterious 
Name, was yery awful, according to Apuleius, as 
has been ſaid in the ſecond Volume under the Ar- 
ticle of Oaths. This is what Cicero calls, Jovem 
Lapidem jurare (2). Lucerius or Dieſpiter, becauſe 
he was the God of Light, as Aulus Gellius informs 
us (5); and this is the Reaſon of that God's being 
often taken for the Air: Pluvius (3), becauſe in 
Times of great Drought they applyed to him for 
Rain. Twas from this Motive that Trajar's Army, 
when reduced to Extremity of Thirſt, occaſioned 
by an exceſſive Drought, made a Vow to Jupiter 
Pluvius;z and in a Moment there fell a great Quan- 
tity of Rain. In Commemoration of this Event the 
Figure of Zupitcr Pluvius was afterwards put upon 
Trajan's Pillar; and to expreſs the Fact, the Soldiers 
were repreſented receiving the Water in the hollow 
of their Bucklers. This God is there repreſented un- 
der the Figure of an old Man with a long Beard, 
and a pair of Wings, ſtretching forth both his Hands, 
and the right Hand a little elevated; the Water flows 
copiouſly from his Arms and his Beard. The Athe- 
: | | mans 
a) Propertius in the Elegy of Jupiter Feretrius thus ſpeaks. 
Nunc Jovis incipiam cauſas aperire Feretri: | . 
Armaque de Ducibus trina recepta tribus. | 
(1) Tit. Liv. (2) Epiſt. ad famil. Ep. ad Trebatium. 
(6b) Lucerius Dictus Jupiter, quod nos die & luce, quaſi vita 
ipſa afficeret & juvaret. e | | 
. (3) So called by the Greets. 
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nians worſhip'd him under this Name, as Pauſanias 
remarks (1), and named him Hymetius, from the 
Altar that they had conſecrated to him upon Mount 
Hymettus. Predator, was another of his Names, be- 
cauſe they conſecrated. to him a Part of the Spoils 3 
which makes Virgil ſay : 
Ipſumque vocamus 

In predam, partemque Fovem (2), 

Tropæucbus, becauſe he preſided over Triumphs: 
Hoſpitalis, becauſe he was the God of Hoſpitality, 
as we learn from the Poet now quoted (3) ; and 
this is the Name under which he was moſt revered. 
Lyceus, becauſe he was believed to have transformed 
Lycaon into a Wolf, *Tis proper to remark, in the 
third Place, that he had other Names given him, ſuch 
as Father of the Gods, the greateſt and beſt; Ruler, 


Governour, and ſeveral others denoting his Sove- 


reignty over the other Gods. He was ſtiled Acræus, 
as much as to fay of the Promontory; the Inha- 
bitants of Smyrna adored him under this Name on 
an Eminence, as is to be ſcen in two Medals pub- 
liſh'd by Spon (4). The Name of Lord of the Storms 
and Winds, Tempeſtatum potens, ventorum potens, 
which occurs in ſome Inſcriptions, as alſo that of 
Jupiter Serenus, agrees to that God in ſo far as he 
was phyſically the Æther. Jupiter Dolichenius occurs 
on a fine Marble, referred to by the ſame Spon (5). 
There he is repreſented ſtanding upon a Bull, with 
an Eagle diſplay'd. As he is in Armour, and has 
a Helmet on his Head, ſome Antiquaries have taken 
him for Mars; but the Bull that was ſacrificed to 
him, and the Eagle, leave no room to doubt of 
its being Jupiter. 

The Names of Jupiler Ammon, Jupiter Seraphh, 


i and Jupiter Belus, have been ſufficiently explained in 


the ſecond Volume, Book VI. That of Jupiter 
' Shygius, was given him when. he repreſented Pluto, 
and 


23 * (2) En. L. 3. See Servius. 


(3) En. L. 1. (4) Miſc. Erud. Ant. p. 74. 
(5) A f 79. e 
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and is to be met with in Inſcriptions. One of the moſt 


awful Names of Jupiter was that of Sebazins ; but 
of this J have ſpoke at more length in the Article of 


Mit bras, at the Beginning of this Volume. 


There was a great Number of others that were 
derived from Places where he was worſhip'd: Thus 


he was denominated Capitolinus, from the Temple 
which he had upon the Capitol; Olympins, Atabyrius, 
Dictæus, Idæus, becauſe the Mountains that bore 
theſe Names, whereof the firſt was in The/aly, the 
ſecond in Crete, were conſecrated to him. Dodonæus, 
from the Oracle of Dodona; Trophonius for a like 
Reaſon ; Molofſus, becauſe the People of that Name 
worſhip'd him in a peculiar Manner. Hhomatus, 
under which Name he was principally worſhip*d by 
the People of Mieſſenia, in the Place called home, 
where there was a Citadel, As this People pretended 
that Jupiter had been educated in their Country, 
they aſcribed to him a peculiar Worſhip, as we 
learn from Pauſanias (1): and while the Feſtival 
of Jupiter Tthomatus laſted, they were wont to carr 


Water into his Temple during the whole Day. The 


ſame Author ſpeaks of Games that accompany'd this 
Feſtival. | | | | 

Another of his Names was Laryſſæus, becauſe he 
was worſhip'd at Lariſſa ; Cenzus, becauſe Hercules, 
after having ravaged Oechalia, ereted a Temple 
to him upon the Promontory Cenæus in Eubæa. 


Citbæronius, from Mount Citheron in Beotia, that 


was conſecrated to him; Caſius, from the Moun- 
tains of that Name, where he was worſhip'd. There 
was one of them at the Entrance to Egypt, from Ara- 
bia, and the other in Syria. Pliny, Strabo, and Ste- 
Phanus mention the Temple which he had upon the 
Former of theſe Mountains; and Suidas, that which 
he had upon the other. Achilles Tatius makes men- 
tion of a third Temple dedicated to Jupiter Caſius, 
in the City of Peluſium. The common Figure under 
which this Jupiter uſed to be repreſented, was that of 

; | 4 Rock, 


(1) In Meſf. 
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a Rock, or a ſteep Mountain, as is to be ſeen on 
ſeveral Medats quoted by Vaillant (1); on one of 
which is a Temple with four Columns, with a Moun- 

tain in the Middle, and an Eagle upon the Frontiſ- 
piece, and this Legend. 

ZETE KASIOS. | 
Fupiter Madbachus and Selamanes, 
An Inſcription found near Aleppo in Syria about forty 
Years. ago, lets us know two of Fupiter's Surnames 
given him by the Syrians, after his Worſhip had been 
communicated to them by the Greeks, This In- 
ſcription, which is in Greek, contains a Vow which 
Crateus the Son of Andionicus accompliſh'd for his 
Father, in Honour of Jupiter Madbachus and Sela- 
-nanes (a). It was firſt ſent to M. Caper, and he 
communicated it to Huetius, begging him to give his 
Opinion as to the Signification of theſe two Sur- 
names (b). That learned Prelate in his Anſwer ſhews, 
that altho* Crateus called Jupiter, Madbachus and 
Selamanes, the Gods of his Fathers, we are not 
therefore to make three of them, nor even two dif- 
ferent Divinities: That there being two Surnames 
of the ſame God, was Reaſon ſufficient for his ex- 
preſſing himſelf in that Manner. Then examining 
into thoſe Surnames, whoſe Original he could not 
find in the Greek, he traces it in the oriental Lan- 
guages. You may ſee all that he ſays upon it in his 
Anſwer to M. Cuper: The Reſult of his Enquiries 
is, that by Jupiter Madbachus and Selamanes the 
Syrians meant much the ſame Thing as the Latins, 
when they ſtiled Jupiter Perfectus & Pacificus, To 
me it would ſeem unqueſtionably certain that the 
Word Selamanes can indeed have no other ſignifica- 
tion than Pacatus or Pacificus : It comes from the 
Hebrew Salman, which moſtly ſignifies pacatus fuit, 


Piacem 


8 


(a) All MAABAXQ, KAI EFAAMANET , TIATPNIS 
OEOIS. &c. | 
() Diſſertation upon various Subjects in Religion and Philo- 
logy. T. II. p. 97. The Hague Edition, 1714. 82755 
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Pacem habuit ; hence have been formed the Names of 
Salma, that is mentioned in the Prophet Heſeab (1), 
of Salmon the Son of Naaſſon, and even that of Sal- 
manaſar : For the laſt properly fignifies, Pax Ligata, 
or Pacis Vinculum. The Name of Selamanes was not 
an Epithet of Jupiter only; it was alſo a proper 
Name uſed in Syria, for Sozomenes (2) makes men- 
tion of a Monk of Paleſtine, the Diſciple of Saine 
Hilarion, whom he calls Selamanes. | 

As to Madbachus, this Word appears to me to 
come from Madbach, in Place of which we common- 
ly read Midbach in a Paſſage of the Pſalms (3): Tis 
a compound of the Verb Dabach adhæſit, conjunctus 
fuit, with the Affix; Madbach is properly adbæ rere 
factus; fo that Jupiter Madbachus, muſt have been 
the fame among the Syrians as Fupiter prefſens, ad- 
herens,. proximus, among the Latins. | 
 Pauſanias (4) fays that Jupiter Cappautas was 
likewiſe a Name given to the Stone upon which 
Oreſtes having ſat recovered his Senſes; as to which 
you may ſee the Note of the Abbe Gedouyn (5). 


The Title of Thundering and Fulminating, was 


the moſt applicable to Jupiter, ſince he was accounted 
the Lord of Thunder ever ſince the Cyclops had given 
it to him, as has been ſaid. It would be needleſs to 
quote Authorities ro prove that this Fitle was given 
him; fince it frequently occurs in Authors, in Poets 
and Inſcriptions. Our ancient Gauls too worſhipped 
him under the ſame Name; and this was their Jupiter 


Taranus, as M. Prydeaux has fully proved. To this 


Surname I ſhall add that of Kæraν,i or Deſcenſor, 
as you would fay, He who deſcends. Upon this Sub- 
ject we have a learned Piſſertation by M. Burman, to 
which I refer the curious. It ſuffices to obſerve here, 
that this Name was given him not ſo much to denote 
that they believed he came down to the Earth, there 
to viſit his Miſtreſſes, as to ſigaity that he gave In- 
dications 


(1) C. 10. v. 15. (2) Hiſt. Feel. L. VI. C. 32. 
16, | (4) In Lacon. 
(5) Trayſlation of Pauſa u as. | 
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dications of his Preſence there, either by the Voice of 
Thunder and Lightning, or by real Apparitions. Hence 
the Surname of Epiphanes, He who is preſent, who 
appears, which was common indeed to the other Gods, 
but more eſpecially belong'd to Jupiter; and on this 
occaſion it may not be uſeleſs to clear up a Point of 
Mythology, concerning the pretended Appearance of 


the Gods, or Theopfy. Cicero (1) ſays, that the Gods 


frequently manifefted their Preſence ; that they often 
became viſible, One of the Pagans, as we learn. 
from Arnobius (29, ſpoke to this Purpoſe 3; ** Let it 
not be imagined that we build Temples to ſhelter 
* the Gods from Rain, and Wind, from the Heat 


of the Sun, and from other Injuries of the Air; 


“No, 'tis that we may ſee them preſent, hold inter- 
«© courſe and intimate Converſation with them, with 
<< that Awe and Reſpect which we owe unto them“. 
Diodorus Siculus (3), after having told us that 7/s had 
found out ſeveral Sorts of Medicaments, adds that 
what encreaſed the Veneration for her, was her Pre- 
ſence accompanying the Remedies ſhe gave. Plutarch 
ſays (4) that Enguis, a City in Sicily, had grown con- 
fiderable chiefly by the frequent Apparition of the 
Mother Goddeſſes, as ſhall be more fully explained 
when we come to theſe Divinities (g). They were: 


perſuaded that the Gods and Heroes appeared eſpecial- 


ly on the Feſtival Days that were celebrated in honour 
of them, and that they never allowed themſelves to 
be ſeen at any other Time, as we learn from Dion 
Chryſeſtom. From this apprehended Prefence of the 
Gods proceeded the Veneration that was wont to be 
paid to their Statues, becauſe the Gods themſelves 
were believed to be there preſent, eſpecially when they 
delivered their Oracles. 

If we would trace the Origin of this Fable, we 
ſhould undoubtedly find it to be founded on what the 
Pagans had learned by Tradition, concerning God's 

"having. 


(1) De Nat. his In 2. (2) Adver. Gent. L. 6. 
(3)- E. 3. (4) In Marcello. 
( 5 Under the Article of the Gods of the Gazk. 
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having manifeſted himſelf to Jacob, in that Viſion of 
the myſterious Ladder mentioned in Scripture (1), 
wherein that Patriarch ſaid he had ſzen God Face to 
Face : Jacob vocavit nomen loci illius Phanuel, dicens, 
vidi Deum facie ad faciem. The Place where the 
Patriarch had this Viſion, became in Fact celebra- 
ted enough by the Monument which he ſet up there, 
to give them an opportunity of coming to the Know- 
ledge of it. We may farther add, that they may 
poſſibly have heard of what happened to Moſes on 
Horeb, and Mount Sinai, where he had ſeen Go6d 
Face to Face. 2 

We muſt not however imagine that the Pagans 
believed they could ſee the Eſſence of their Gods; but 
they pretended at leaft to enjoy their Preſence at cer- 
tain Times, and to be what they called Theopr:. | 

Jupiter was alſo worſhip'd under the Name of 
Invincible, Inbictus; and the Romans, according to 
St. Auguſtin (2), celebrated his Feſtival on the Ides 

of June; as alfo under that of Cuſtos, or Guardian, 
becauſe, as Seneca has it (3, he was look'd upon as 

the Guardian of the Univerſe : We have Medals of 
Nero, with this Legend, Fupiter Cuſtos; under that 
of Latialis, which makes Lucan ſay (4), Et reſidens 
celſa Latialis Fupiter Alba. Under that of Inventor, 
ro whom Hercules raifed an Altar, according to 
Dionv/ius of Halicarnaſſus (5), when he had found his 
Oxen which Cacus had ſtolen from him. Of Jupiter 
Fidius, or Sponſor, under which Name a Temple was 
dedicated to him by Sp. Peſtbumius. 

S. Athanaſixs is of Opinion that even human Victims 
were ſacrificed to him under the ſame Name; under 
that of Pixius, as we learn from Dionyſius Halicarna/- 
ſus (6), which name anſwered to that of Sandtus, or 
of Sangus, which was given him by the Sabines: 
Under that of Alilets, becaufe in a Famine he had 
taken a particular Care of the Millers, that Meat 


might 


(1) Gen. 21. (2) De Civ. Dei. L. 7. 
(3) Queſt Nat. 2. (4) Phar, I. 1. 
(50 L. 1. (6) 2 5 a 
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might not be wanting. That of Lucetius, was aſcrib'd 
to him, as the Beſtower of Light. Of Viminalis, 
whence a Mountain took its Name. He was wor- 
ſhip'd at Taſculum undet the Name of Mafjhs, to inti- 
mate his Superiority over all the other Gods, of 
whoni he was reckoned the Greateſt and the moſt 
Powerful. Arbitrator, a Name ünder which he was 
alſo worſhip'd at Rome, and in Honout wheteof 
P. Victor tells us there was a Portico of five Columns 
conſecrated to him. Of Aſabinus, and this was the 
Name he bore among the Arabians : Of Ammon, the 
Denomination given him by the Libyans, among 
whom he had a famous Teniple and Oracle, which 
we have given fome Account of in the firſt Volume 
1). The Romans worſhip'd him likewiſe under the 
ame of Dapalis, becauſe he preſided over the Diſhes 
of Meat that were ſerved up at Table. Of Ultor, 
becauſe he avenged Crimes on the Perſons of the 
Guilty, Of Didtaus, ftom the Cave in Crete of that 
Name where he had been concealed : Of Idæus, from 
Mount Ida in the fame Iſland; of Agiuchus, becauſe 
he had been ſuckled by a ſhe Goat (2): Of Sthenins, 
as much as to ſay Powerful and Strong. The Greeks 
gave him alſo the Name of Ægęyptius and Nilus, in 
which Caſe he was confounded with Oris, whoſe 
name had been given to the Nile. That of Thar/ſos 
from the City of Thar/is in Cilicia, where he was 
worſhip'd in a ſpecial Manner. Of Pluſſos, that is 
to fay Rich, and according to Pauſanius (3) he had a 
Temple under that name among the Lacedemonians. 
Of Phyſicus, and then he was taken phyſically for the 
Air or Ether, according to the Teſtimony of the 
Ancients : Of Panompheus, becauſe his Praiſes were 
in the Mouths of all the World. Of Caræus, as much 
as to ſay exalted, as it is explain'd by Heſjchius, Of 
Hecatombæus, whence the firſt Attick Month derived 
its Name, tho' ſome Mythologiſts will have it that 
that Name more particularly belong'd to Apollo. 
Tor Hz a Of 
(1) L. 4. [:) See Lafantius L. 1. (3) In Lacon. 
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Of Mæmactes, as you would ſay Furious; from the 
fifth Attick Month, which begins Winter; this at leaſt 
is the Etymology which Harpocration gives of this 
Name. Of Lyceus, from a Mountain in Arcadia, 
where, according to Pauſanias (1), Lycaon was wor- 
ſhip'd, and inſtituted to his own Honour, Games that 
were therefore named Lyceia, Of Labradæus, and 
then he was repreſented under the Figure of an Ax, 
which the Carians adored. Plutarch tells us that this 
God wears the Ax, in Place of the Thunder or Sceptre, 
for the following Reaſon. After Hercules had ſlain 
the Amazon Hippolyta, he gave his Ax to Ompbale. 
The Kings of Lydia bore it afterwards, and tranſmit- 
ted it to their Succeſſors, till Candaules thinking it 
not conſiſtent with his Dignity, gave it to one of 
his Courtiers to wear. After the Defeat of Candaules 
it fell into the Hands of the Carians, who made a 
Statue to Jupiter, and put this Ax into his Hand. 
Of Expiator, becauſe he was thought to give Men 
Expiation for the Crimes they committed. Of Mar- 
tius, becauſe Warriors invoked him immediately be- 
fore Battle. Of Palæſtes, becauſe as we learn from 
Tycophron, Hercules having offered himſelf to a 
wreſtling Match, and no body daring to enter the 
Liſts with him, that God had accepted the Challenge, 
and wreſtled with his Son. Of Meliſſæus, from the 
Name of one of his Nurſes. Of Xenius, that is to 
lay, Hoſpitable. Virgil invokes him under this Name. 
Of Herſæus, becauſe his Altars, eſpecially in Princes 
Houſes, ſtood under the open Air in a Place incloſed 
with Walls. It was near one of thefe Altars that 
Priam was (lain in his own Palace, as we learn from 
Servius (2), Of Meragetes, becauſe the Deſtinies 
were believed to be under his Direction; tho? to ſay 
the Truth, this Title agreed better to Fate, whoſe De- 
crees they abſolutely obey*d, as ſhall be ſaid in the 
Hiſtory of thoſe three Goddeſſes. | _ 
But of this enough; they who would know more of 

it, may find other Surnames and Epithets of Jupiter, 
| in 

(1) In Arcad. (2) In AZncid. L. 2. 
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in Pauſanias, and in Lylio Gyraldi: I have only ex- 
plained ſuch of them as ſeemed to be moſt difficult. 


ARTICLE V. 


After what Manner Jupiter uſed to be repreſented, 
and what Sort of Worſhip was paid to bim. 

I. We find in the Ancients, and we fee upon ſuch 
Monuments as are preſerved, and particularly upon 
Medals, ſeveral Repreſentations of Jupiter; but the 
moſt common Manner of picturing him was, under 
the Figure of a majeſtick Man, with a Beard, ſeated 
on a Throne, holding the Thunder in his Right 
Hand, and a Victory in the other, having an Eagle 
at his Feet, with Wings diſplay' d, bearing away 
Ganymede : While the God has the upper Part of his 
Body naked, and the lower Part covered, The 
Mythologiſts offer Reaſons for this particular Attitude 
which I cannot omit. The Throne, fay they, by 


its Stability, denotes the Security of his Empire: 


The Nakedneſs of the upper Patt of his Body, inti- 
mated that he was viſible to the higher Intelligences 
and in the celeſtial Parts of the Univerfe ; as on the 
contrary the lower Part covered ſignified that he hides 
himſelf from this inferior World. The Sceptre, or 
the Thunder which he wielded in his Right Hand, 
intimated his Power over Gods and Men: - The 
Victory, which he held in his Left Hand, fignified 
that he was always Victorious 3- and the Eagle, that 
he was Lord of Heaven, as that Bird is of all the 
feathered Kind. Thus are theſe Symbols explained 


by Porphyry, Phurnutus, Euſebius and Suidas. 


But this Way of repreſenting this God, tho* the 
moſt common, was not Uniform. Panſanias (1) 
ſpeaking of the Statue of Olympian Jupiter, ſays, 
That God is repreſented ſitting upon a Throne of 
Gold and Ivory; and upon his Head he wears a 
* Crown that imitates the Olive Wreath. In his 
* Right Hand he holds a Victory, which is likewiſe 
| | 222. + on 


(1) In Thee. 
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* of Gold and Ivory, adorned with Fillets and 
* crowned ; in his left, a Sceptre exquiſitely fine and 
* glittering with all Sorts of Metals. The Bird 
* reſting upon the End of his Scepter is an Eagle. 
The Shoes and Cloak of the God, are alſo of 
Gold : Upon the Cloak are engraved all Sorts of 
Animals, all Sorts of Flowers, and particularly 
Lillies. The Throne of the God is richly fparkling 
with Gold and precious Stones : Fhe Ivory and 
“ Ebony, by their Mixture, make an agreeable Con- 
< traſt 3 the Painters Art has alſo intermixed various 
„Animals and other Ornaments.” 

The Thunder, the moſt common Symbol of Ju- 
piter, 1s figured in two Manners upon Medals and 
ancient Monuments; the one 1s a Kind of Fire-brand 
flaming at both Ends, tho” in fome Images you ſee 
only one Extremity on Fire; the other a Machine 
pointed on both Sides, armed with two Arrows : 
The Legion that was called Fulminating, had this 
laſt Symbol upon the Soldiers Bucklers. Lucian, 
who tells us that Jupiter's Thunder-bolt was ten 
Cubits in Length, ſeems likewiſe to give it this 
Form, when he very pleaſantly introduces Jupiter 
complaming that having but a little time ago diſcharg- 
ed his Thunder upon Anaxagoras, who deny*d the Ex- 
iſtence of the Gods, he had miſs'd him, becauſe Pe- 
ricles had diverted the Stroke which had lighted upon 
the Temple of Caftor and Pollux, and reduced it to 
Aſhes; that his Thunder had been almoſt broke 
againſt the Stone, and the two chief Points of it were 
ſo blunted, that he could no longer uſe it till it 
was again ſet to rights. | 

As for the Eagle, the other common Symbol of 
Jupiter, beſides what I have been now ſaying of 
it, Laftantins Firmicus gives this Account of it: 
that Jupiter, ſetting out from Naxos to combat the 
Titans, and offering a Sacrifice upon the Shore, an 
Eagle flew up to him, which proved a favourable 
Omen: According to others, the Eagle allighted up- 
on his Head. Servius adds, that in the Combat a- 
gainſt 
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gainſt thoſe Titans, the Eagle had put the Thunder 
into his Hand. | | 

The Inhabitants of Crete repreſented Fupiter with- 
out Ears, to denote that the Sovereign of the World 
ought not to give a partial Ear to any particular 
Perſon, but to be equally propitious to all. The 
Lacedemonians, on the contrary, gave him four Ears, 


that he might be repreſented the more capable to 


hear Prayers, from whatever quarter of the World 
they were put up to him. The Inhabitants of Heli- 


. opolis, if we may believe Macrobius, repreſented 


Jupiter having his right Hand lifted up and armed 
with a Whip like a Charioteer, and in his left Hand 
the Thunder and Ears of Corn. Arrian (1), after 
the Sophiſt Anaxarchus, tells us, that the Figure of 
Juſtice always accompany'd that of Zupiter, whereof 
the Reaſon is very obviouss With Juſtice were 
ſometimes joined the Graces and Hours, to ſignify 
that that God was at all Times to lend a gracious 


Ear to the Prayers ef Men. Martianus (2) thus 


repreſents Jupiter in the Aſſembly of the Gods. 
He has, ſays he, upon his Head a burning Crown, 
and upon his Shoulders a Cloak, the Work of Mi- 
nerva, and over all a white Robe ſpangled with Stars; 


Holding in his right Hand two Globes, the one of 


Gold, and the other of Amber, while he leaned with 


his left upon a Tortoiſe, On his Feet he had green 


Sandals, with which he preſſed a Nightingale : This 


Equipage beſpeaks, as one ſees at firſt Sight, the Lord 


of univerſal Nature; without needing a more particular 
Explication of the ſeveral Symbols. Oft times his 
Crown was of Oak or Olive. When inſtead of a 
Crown he had a Calathus upon his Head, he was 
then Jupiter Serapis, that God ſo highly adored in 
Egypt, of whom we have given an Account in the 
firft Volume, Book VI. And when he appeared with 
Horns he repreſented Jupiter Ammon, ſo celebrated 
for the Oracle which he had in Libya. 

| > 1 We 

(i) Hiſt, 4. (2) De Nuptiis, | 
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We muſt not diſſemble that moſt of theſe Symbols 
were owing either to the Caprice of the Artiſt, or 

to the Fancy of thoſe who cauſed Statues of him to 
be made, as we ſhall ſhew in a Detail of the Mo- 
numents we have now remaining, Let us not omit 
to this:Purpoſe a fine Paſſage in Cicero. Cotta, one 
of his Speakers, explaining the Idea that People 
formed to themſelves of the Gods: * But if *tis not 
* true, ſays he, that a God exhibits himſelf always 
to us under a human Form, will you ſtill perſiſt, 
% Felleius, in defending ſuch Kind of Abſurdities ? 
+ For our Parts, we may ſometimes have that No- 
tion, becauſe we are apt to image to ourſelves 
& Fupiter, Funo, Minerva, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo 
c and the other Gods, with the Features that are 
“given them by the Caprice of Painters and 
+ Sculptorsz and not only with ſuch Features, 
+ but alſo with ſuch an Age, Habit, and other 
5 Marks (1).“ | - 

We find in the Cabinets of the curious a Jupiter 
with the Thunder in both Hands; In Triftan, an 
Infant Jupiter riding upon a She-goat with the Le- 
gend, Jovi creſcenti, In Bonanni, this God wears 
a flaming Crown, a Patera in one Hand, and a 
Roller in the other, The Reverſe of one of 
Beger's Medals exhibits an Eagle holding in its Bill 
a Crown, and treading the Thunder with both its 
Feet. A Figure of the ſame God, in Boiſſard, has 
this Singularity, that Jupiter is there ſitting, and above 
him Mercury's Hat and Caduceus, to point out that 
Prudence ought always to accompany Strength and 
Power : And in another of the ſame Author he has 
two Sphinxes at the Foot of his Throne, the Inten- 
tion whereof, we may plainly ſee, was to join Sa- 
gacity and Penetration to Force and Power. In a 
Medal publiſh'd by da Choul, Fupiter is riding upon 
a Ram; In his right Hand he holds a Sceptre, and 
repreſents Jupiter Serapis, as is ſignified by the 
Calathus which he has upon his Head, Upon _ 

: ther 


(7) De Nat. Deo L. 1, 
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ther of the fame Antiquary, Jupiter appears ſeated. 
on a Throne with the Eagle and Pike: Above his 
Head, the Sun, repreſented by a large Star, is in a 
Chariot with four Horſes, and the Moon fignified 
by the Creſcent, in a Chariot with two Bulls. At 


leaſt it ought to have been fo. The Reverſe how- 


ever of the Medal publiſh'd by du Choul, places the 
Star by the Side of the Chariot with the two Bulls, 
and the Creſcent by the Side of the Chariot with the 
four Horſes ; whether this is an Error of the Coiner, 
I cannot determine. At Jupiter's Feet are two Men 


extended at their Length, holding Bundles, after the 


ſame Manner as the River-Gods are repreſented on 
ſeveral Medals ; this may be to ſignify the two in- 
ferior Elements, the Earth and Water; ſo that thus 
the four Elements would be repreſented; the Air and 
the Fire by the two Chariots; the Water and the 
Earth by the two Men below: After this Manner 
it is explained by du Choul; I know not how far 
his Conjecture will pleaſe many People. The Cir- 
cumference of the Medal repreſents the twelve Signs 
of the Zodiack: The whole properly denotes that 
Jupiter is the ſovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
Stars and Elements. 

Thundring Fupiter is engraved upon ſeveral of 


Beger's Medals, Thunder-ſtriking the Giants; one of 


them who is overthrown, has Serpents Legs, for 
which I have given the Reaſon in the Article of 


 Typhon (1). Another Jupiter upon a Medal of the 


Brutii, a People in Italy, has behind him the Creſ- 
cent of the Moon; and in another of the Athemans, 
ſeven Stars, probably repreſenting the ſeven Planets. 
Upon a Medallion of Antoninus Pius, you fee Atlas 
with one Knee on the Ground, ſupporting the World 

n his Shoulders; which imports that Jupiter was 
the Lord of the Univerſe. 

The thundering Jupiter, now mentioned, is to be 
ſeen in a Monument conſecrated by Poplizs, and 
quoted by Boiſſard, with this Inſcription, Bono Deo 

1 Brolonti, 


(1) vol. I. B. VI, 
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Brotonti, for Brontonti, To the Good Cod the Thun- 
derer (a). The Figures exhibit to us a young Man 
ſitting upon a Rock, half-naked, a Bonnet upon 
his Head, holding between his Arms a Lyre reſting 
upon his Knees : Two Nymphs preſent him, the 
one with a Vaſe, the aka with a Patera, and un- 
derneath the young Man is a She-wolf. 

I obſerved. before that Jupiter was repreſented un- 
der the Figure of a majeſtick Man, and full grown ; 
he is however often repreſented upon Monuments 

without a Beard. Such is Vejovis, or Vejupiter who 
is to be ſeen upon the Medals of the Fonteian and 
Licinian Families, and the Jupiter Axur or Anxur, 
upon the conſular Medals, and ſeveral others, ſome 
of which even bear this Inſcription Fovi Zuveni, To 
tbe young Fuptter, 

Jupiter appears upon a Medal belonging to 
M. de la Chauſſe, with Rams Horns in his Head; 
and in one of Maffei, with a Radiant Crown, and 
the Calathus, the Symbols of Jupiter Ammon, and 
of Jupiter Serapis. But the moſt ſingular Image of 
Jupiter is that which is to be ſeen in Beger. Upon 
a Baſe is a Ram's Head, bearing a Pigeon; which 
no doubt figures the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
Tho' 1 have deſcribed the Oracle of that God in 
the firſt Volume (1), yet I have not related the Fa- 
ble which the Greeks delivered with reſpect to that 
Name; and therefore to ſatisfy the curious Reader 
ſhall inſert it here. They alledged he was ſo called 
from the Greek Word, which ſignifies Sand, becauſe 
Libya, where his Temple ſtood, was full of Sands. 
He was figured with a Ram's Horn, becauſe he 
was found, ſaid ſome, among Sheep and Rams, 
after he had been driven out of Heaven by the Giants; 
or from having transform'd himſelf into a Ram for 
fear of being diſcovered. Other Mythologiſts give a 
different Account of it: According to Hyginus, 
8 juſt as he was ſetting out for the Indies, be- 


ing 


(a ) i is a Greek 4 Word which ſignifies Thundering, and na 
where to be found but in this Inſcription, {1} L. 4. 
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ing ſore diſtreſſed with Thirſt, found a Ram that 
led him where there was Water, and he pray'd 
Jupiter to give this Ram a Place in Heaven; which 
Jupiter accordingly granted. Whereupon Bacchas 
built a Temple to that God, which was called the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, 

Herodotus, of much greater Antiquity, relates this 
Hiſtory in a different Manner, Fupiter, ſays he, 
being unwilling to ſhew himſelf to Hercules, who was 
exceedingly deſirous to ſee him, and yet not being 
able to reſiſt his Importunity, bethought him of this 
Expedient : He cut off a Ram's Head, flead it, and 
having wrap'd himſelf up in its ſkin, ſhew'd himſelf to 


Hercules in that Shape, for which Reaſon the Egyptians 


ever ſince have repreſented Jupiler with a Ram's Head, 
The Ammonians, who are a Colony of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, took that Cuſtom from them. 

But we are not to regard the Greeks as to the 
Etymologies of the Names of the oriental Deities, 
we having more certain Guides, Ammon is plainly 
Ham, the Son of Noah, as we have ſaid. 

The Antiquaries think Jupiter Capitolinus is di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the Reſt by the royal Wreath, or 
the Diadem which he wears; however upon the con- 
ſular Medals, where he is named Capitolinus, he has 
not that Diadem, ſo great Variety is there in this 
Matter. The Jupiter Axur is always repreſented 
young and without a Beard: This, according to 
Lervius is the very Reaſon of his having that Name. 

Sometimes they have thought fit to repreſent Jupiter 
to us by the Eagle alone, holding the Thunder under 
his Feet, as he appears in a Monument cited by 
Boiſſard, , 

We need not doubt but Jupiter, 
of all the Gods of Pagani/m, was Of che Worſhip 
he whoſe Worſhip was moſt ſolemn. Faid to Jupiter. 
There muſt needs too have been an 
infinite Variety in the Ceremonies of this Worſhip, 
ſince each Nation receiving that God as the Sove- 
reign of the Reſt, added to or rene at F 
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the Ceremonies of his Worſhip, or accommodated 
it to that of their own Gods whom he came in the 
Place of. Add to this, that upon every Occaſion of 
giving him ſo many different Names, they joined 
ſome new Ceremonies to the old ones, as to which 
we learn nothing from Hiſtory. But to inſiſt upon 
ſomething more certain and determinate, we may 
ſay that no human Victims were offered to him at 
firſt, as they were to Saturn his Father, as ſhall be 
faid in his Hiſtory. The ſingle Example of Lycaon, 
who according to Pauſauias (1), offer d up to him 


a Child, or according to Ovid (2) a Priſoner of War, 


was not followed : That Prince even drew upon 
himſelf thereby the Indignation of all the World. 
At Length he had Imitators, but Cecrops, upon his 
Arrival at Athens, aboliſh'd this cruel Piece of 


Superſtition. 


he moſt common Victims offered to this God 
were, the She-goat, the Sheep, the white Bull, whofe 
Horns they took care to gild. Oftimes without any 
Victim, they uſed to make him an offering of Flower, 
of Salt and Incenſe, eſpecially at Rome; for at Athens 
it was always by the Sacrifice of an Ox: And when 
he repreſented Vejovis, or Fupiter the Avenger, the 
Sacrifice of Attonement preſented to him was a She- 
goat, He had a Temple at Rome, under that Name, 
near the Capitol, where he was repreſented with Ar- 
rows in his Hand, to ſignify that he was ready to 
execute Vengeance upon Crimes; among the Trees 
the Oak and the Olive were conſecrated to him, 
To conclude, none worſhip*'d him more religiouſly, 
if we may believe Cicero, than the Roman Ladies: 
A Matronis Romanis caſtiſſime cultus, ſays that 
Author (3). 
I have ſaid nothing here of his three Oracles, that 
of Dodona, that of Trophonius, and that which he 
had in Libya, having fpoken of them in the firſt 


om CHAP 


(2) Met. L. 2. 


(1) In Arcad. 
(4) L. 4. c. 1. 


(3) De nat. Deor. I. 1, 
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CHAP. II. 
The Hiſtory of Juno. 


WUPITER, as has been ſaid, married his Siſter 

Juno, who, by this Marriage having become 
the chief Goddeſs of the Pagan World, *tis requilite 
to give a particular Accoynt of her. She was the 
Daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and Siſter to Fupiter, 


Neptune, Pluto, Veſta and Ceres; and the Greeks 


called her ſimply Hera, the Lady or Miſtreſs (a), 
or Megale, the Great: Whereas among the Romans 
the Name of Juno, came from 7uvans, belpful, and 
conſequently had the ſame Derivation with that of 
Jupiter, Fuvans Pater; ſhe was alſo called the 
Queen. | 

Several Countries contended for the Honour of her 
Birth, eſpecially Samos and Argos, where ſhe was 
indeed honoured with a peculiar Worſhip, If we 
rely upon Homer, ſhe was nurſed by Oceanus and by 
Tethys his Wife; but as there always is a vaſt Va- 
riety as to thoſe ancient Traditions, ſo there was 
one which imported that ſhe had been brought up 
by Eubæa Porcymna, & Acrea, the Daughters of 
the River Aſterion. Others again maintain that the 
Hours were entruſted with the Care of her Edu- 


cation, 


In the Time of the Titan Princes, it was a com- 
mon Cuſtom for Men to marry their own Siſters ; 
and Jupiter, by wedding Juno, only imitated the 
Practiſe of his Father and Grand-father. His mar- 
riage too was an Effect of the warmeſt Affection: 
He had loved this young Princeſs from her Infancy, 
and had employed his Confident to act for him, who 


performed his Duty ſo well, as to gain her to a 
Compliance; 


(4) The 2 who allegorized all theſe Hiſtories, as 
has been ſo often ſaid, alledged, as we are told by Athenagoras, 
that this Word by the bare "tranſpoſition of Letters, ſigniſied the 
Air, which this Goddeſs, conſidered phyſically, repreſented. g 
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Compliance; and this is perhaps what gave Riſe to 
the Fable that Zupiter, having made the Air ex- 
tremely cold, had transform'd himſelf into a Cuckoo, 
and that Juno received him into her Boſom, a po- 
etical Figure, which gives us an indirect View of 
the Succeſs of an Intrigue. Mount Thernax, the Scene 
of this Adventure, was from that time called the 
Cuckoo-mount. This Fable, which I have read in 
the ancient Scholiaſt upon Theocritus, was in one of 
 Ariſtotl*s Books, which treated of the Temple of 
Hermione, but is not now extant, At length Jupiter 
married her with all Solemnity, and the Nuptials 
were celebrated, according to Diodorus Siculus (1), in 
the Territory of the Gnoſſians, near the River Therene, 
where was ſtill to be ſeen in his Time a Temple kept 
by the Prieſts of the Country. There, continues that 
Author, they ſolemnize every Year the Memory of 
thoſe Nuptials, by a faithful Repreſentation of what 
paſs'd according to the Traditions that remained con- 
cerning them: A very authentick Teſtimony, ſince 
nothing is a better Proof of the Truth of a Fact, than 
theſe Sorts of Feſtivals and Memorials. Servius (2) 
recites a Fable relative to his Nuptials. To make 
them more ſolemn, ſays he, Fupiter ordered Mercury 
to invite to them all the Gods, the whole human 
Race, and all Animals. Accordingly all came, ex- 
cept a Nymph named Chelone, who was ſo diſdain- 
ful as to ridicule that Match and frame Excuſes for 
not joining in it. Mercury, upon his Return to 
Olympus, finding Chelone alone abſent, went down 
again to the Farth; and as' that Nymph's Houſe 
ſtood upon the Banks of a River, he threw her Head- 
* long into it, and transform*d Chelone into an Animal 
of the ſame Name, which from that Time was ob- 
liged to carry its Houſe upon its back; and, to 
Puniſh her for her Raillery, he condemned her to 
_ eternal Silence. This ABimal, is the Tortoiſe, which 
the Greeks call Chelone, and *tis eaſy to fee that the 
Reſemblance 
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(YL. 5. {2) Upon the firſt Book of the Eneid, 
Ex Membranis Fuldenfibus. | 
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Reſemblance of Names had given riſe to the Fiction 


and Metamorphoſis. | 
We muſt not omit to obſerve, by the by, that 


the Tortoiſe from that Time, became the Symbol of 


Silence, on Medals, both of the Gods and Roman Em- 
perors. Sympoſius has a pretty Sentiment alluding to 
the Uſe that was made of the Shell of that Animal, 


in the Compoſition of muſical Inſtruments. 


Viva nihil dixi, que fic modo mortua canto. 
Jupiter, who was a Prince very much addicted to 
Women, as his very Name Zan imports, had ſeveral 
Miſtreſſes, according to the Cuſtom of that Time, 
and Juno had frequent Scuffles with him upon that 
Score. This is the Original of that bad Agreement 
between them which is ſo often mentioned by the 
Poets. | 
Tho? we cannot take all that they deliver upon 
this Head for true Hiſtory, yet as little can we 
forbear mentioning it, ſince it neceſſarily belongs to 
Mythology. We know what Part Homer and Virgil 
make her act during the Siege of Troy, of which | 
have ſaid enough in the Reflections upon the Theo- 
logy of the Poets (1). Apollodorus (2) ſays ſhe fent 
two Dragons, to devour Hercules in the Cradle; 
that ſhe turn'd him into Madneſs, in a Word, that 


| ſhe perſecued him all his Life-time 3 and, to com- 
| paſs this cruel Deſign, had aſſumed the Appearance 


of an Amazon ; had ſent a Gad-bee among Geryoms 
Oxen, which that Hero was leading away, to give 
him the more Trouble in carrying them off ; laſtly, 


that ſhe had turnꝰd Bacchus into Madneſs. We have 
Occaſion elſewhere to mention the Perſecutions ſhe 


made , Caliſto, and her other Rivals to ſuffer. 


Juno, ſays Pauſanias (3), was diſpleafed with _ 
Fupiter, for what Reaſon we know not, this only 
we can learn that ſhe retired into Eubæa in ſome Dil- 


guſt. Jupiter, not being able to appeaſe her, went 


to Citheron who then reigned at Platea : This Citheron 
was the wiſeſt Man of his Time. He counſelled Ju- 
| YO piter 
(CFV. 20-3: (2) L. 1. (3) In Beot. 
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piter to provide a Statue of Wood, to dreſs it like 
a Woman, put it into a Chariot with a pair of Oxen 
to be drawn. thro? the Town, and ſpread a Report 
that this was Platæa the Daughter of A/opus, whom 
he was going to marry : His Counſel was followed. 
Forthwith the News reach'd Juno, who ſets out di- 
rectly, comes to Platæa, makes up to the Chariot, 
and in her Fury as ſhe was going to tear in Pieces the 
Cloaths of the young Spouſe, finds it but a Statue. 
Overjoy'd at the Diſappointment, ſhe eafily pardon'd 
Jupiter, ſor putting the Cheat upon her, and was 
heartily reconciled to him. In Memory of this Event, 
that People celebrated a certain Feſtival, which they 
called the Dædala, becauſe anciently all wooden Sta- 
tues went by that Name. But this was not the only 
Time that theſe divine Spouſes quarrelled; Jupiter 
muſt have been provoked in earneſt by his Conſort, 
when, by Way of Puniſhment, he ſuſpended her 
between Heaven and Earth by a golden. Chain, and 
with a Blow of his Foot drove Vulcan from him, 
for offering to ſet her at Liberty. I am not igno- 
rant of the phyſical Explications given to this Fable, 
nor of the Senſe which M. Dacier puts upon it (1). 
But all that is ſaid of it is unſatisfactory, The bad 
Humour of this Goddeſs towards Jupiter made 
Porphry (2) allow her a Place only among the 
evil Genii : Theſe malevolent Genu whom that Au- 
thor paints in ſuch lively Colours, that the Apo- 
logiſts for the Chriſtian Religion could not have given 
a more hideous Repreſentation of them. 

The Ancients are not agreed as to Funo's Children, 
Heſiod (3), after having told us that ſhe was the laſt of 
Jupiter's Wives, for he had actually been married 
before ro Metis, Themis, &c. that Author, I fay, 

gives her four Children, Hebe, Venus, Lucina and 
Hulcan; thele ſame four Children, according to later 
Mythologiſts, have not all Zapiter for their Father. 
Apollodorus gives this Goddels only three Children, 
S Hebe, 
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Hebe, Illitbyia, and Arge: Others add to theſe 


Mars and Typhon, as has been ſaid in the firſt Volume, 
upon the Authority of the Hymn attributed to Homer 


(1). It further appears that the Mythologiſts have 


allegorized theſe Generations; ſince they tell us that 
this Goddeſs conceived Hebe by eating Lettices ; 


Mars by touching a Flower, and Typhou by Means 


of Vapours which ſhe made to ariſe from the Earth, 
which Vapours ſhe received into her Womb; My- 


ſteries of Nature whereof it would be equally uſeleſs 


and unpracticable to atrempt an Explanation. My- 
thologiſts even aſſert that Jupiters Rage againſt her 
was not without Foundation, ſince, not to mention 
her bad Humour, ſhe was accuſed of ſome Intrigues 
with the Giant Eurymedon, and with ſome others. 

We may obſerve, by the by, that the Statues of 
Juno did not always repreſent a ſingle Goddeſs, bur 
had a Relation to ſeveral: Thus they had ſomewhat 
of thoſe Pallas, Venus, Diana, Nemeſis, of the Parce 
and other Goddeſſes; ſo that they might be reckoned of 
that Kind of Statues, which were called Panthaa. 
However the more common Way of repreſenting her 
was under the Figure of a Woman ſitting upon a 


Throne, holding in one Hand a Sceptre, and in 


the other a Spindle, and having upon her Head a 
radiant Crown. According to ſome others of the 


Ancients, it was 1ris that encircled her head, for Iris, 


the Daughter of Thaumas, was look'd upon as her 
Meſſenger ; a Circumſtance celebrated in the Poets, 
but to be referred to Juno, only in ſo far as ſhe was 
a phyſical Divinity, and taken for the Air, whoſe 
Serenity is declared by Iris, or the Rainbow. 

Cicero informs us (2) in what Manner they repre- 
ſented Juno of Lanuvium, different from that wherein 
ſhe was repreſented at Argos and Rome. Your 
* Funo, lays Cotta to Velleius, never manifeſts her- 
<< ſelf to us, not ſo much as in a Dream, but with 
«© her Goats-fkin, her Javelin, her little Buckler, 
«© and her Sandals, crooked at the Point before.” 

| | 8 Whence 

03.8 7 (2) De nat. Deo. L. 1. 
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Whence that Author concludes, that the Idea they 
had formed of Juno, muſt have been different, as 
to thoſe of Lanuvium, from what it was at Argos, 
and at Rome. Pauſanias (1) thus deſcribes the Juno 
of Argos, As you enter into the Temple, ſays he, 
you ſee upon a Throne the Statue of that Goddeſs, 
of an extraordinary Bigneſs, all of Gold and Ivory. 
Upon her Head ſhe wears a Crown, over which 
are the Graces and the Hours. Ske holds in one 
Hand a Pomegranate, and in the other a Sceptre, at 
the End of which is a Cuckoo. I have already ſpoke 
of this Bird : As for the Pomegranate, it alluded, no 
Doubt, to ſome ſcandalous Myſtery, as to which the 
Author ſays he chooſes to be ſilent. 

Around the Goddeſs Throne were the three 
Graces. But we muſt obſerve that this Statue of 
Fund was modern; that is to fay, in the Time of 
Polycletes who had made it. This Author ſays, that 
near the Statue of Hebe, which accompanies that of 
Funo, there is one of that Goddeſs very ancient, 
which ſtands upon a Column ; but he adds, the moſt 
ancient of all is one made of the Wood of the wild 
Pear-tree, It is of a moderate Size, and the Goddeſs is 
there repreſented fitting. But, with that Author's leave, 
there were more ancient ones; and Clemens of Alex- 
andria (2), from the Authority of the ancient Poets, 
ſays that Goddefs was repreſented at Argos by a 
{imple Column, and indeed the firſt Statues of the 
Gods were nothing but Misfhapen Stones, Pyramids 
or Columns, as has been ſaid in the firſt Volume (3). 

As ſme peculiar Attribute was given to every 
God, Juno had for her ſhare Kingdoms, Empires and 
Riches z accordingly this is what ſhe offered to Paris, 
if he would adjudge to her the Prize of Beauty. She 
was allo believed to have a particular Care of the 
Dreſs and Ornaments of Females; and for this Reaſon 
you ſee her repreſented in her Statues with her Hair 
elegantly adjuſted, Hence it came to be a prover- 
13 bia! 


(1} In Cor. 42. (2) Strom. L. x. 
(3) B. z. = 
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bial Phraſe, that the Attire- Women preſented the Mir- 
ror to Juno. | EP 3 
To come now to the Names that were given to 


this Goddeſs; beſides thoſe we have already menti- 


oned ſhe was called Soſpita, becauſe ſhe watched over 
the healthful State of the Air, whoſe Incemperature is 
the Cauſe of Diſeaſes. This Goddeſs had three 
Temples under this Name; one at Lanuvium, and 
the other two at Rome; and Cicero informs us (1) 
that the Conſuls, before they enter*d upon their Office, 
were obliged to offer a Sacrifice to her. 

Another of her Names was the Queen, under 
which Name ſhe had a Statue at Yeti, that was tranſ- 
ported to the Aventine Mount, under the Dicta- 
torſhip of Camillus, where it was, conſecrated by 
the Ladies of the City (a), So much was it re- 
verenced, that none but her Prieſt could touch it. 
When ſhe preſided over Women in Child-bed, and 
was confounded with Diana, ſhe got the Name of 
Lucina, and was repreſented as a Matron holding a 


Cup in her right Hand, and a Spear in her left, with 


this Inſcription, Funoni Lucine, Sometimes ſhe was 
repreſented ſitting upon a Chair, holding in her left 
Hand a Child in ſwadling Cloaths, and in the Right 
a Flower pretty much reſembling a Lilly; or elſe 


a Whip and a Scepter, the Whip ſignifying a a 
happy Delivery. Accordingly, when they who ce- 


lebrated the Lupercalia run thro' the City with a 


Whip in their Hand, the big-belly'd Women threw 


themſelves in their Way to be beat by them, be? 


lieving $his would procure them a happy Delivery, 


as we have ſaid in the Deſcription of that Feſtival. 
Others derive the Name of Lucina, from the ſacred 


Grove, where ſhe had a Temple, as we learn from 
Ovid: 


Gratia Lucinæ dedit hæc tibi nomina lucus, 
Vel quia principium, tu Dea, lucis habes. 
Vor. II. „ Accordingly 
(1) Pro Murena. | 
(a) See what we have ſaid of the Tranſfortation of this Statue, 


and of the Fable delivered about it by Titus Livius and Plutarch, 
in the 3d Book, Vol. I, : 


, 
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Accordingly we have remark*d in the firſt Volume 
(1), that theſe ſacred Groves were called Luci a Lu- 
tendo, as Servius has it, It was upon occaſion of 
this Name, as we are told by Lucius Piſo (2), that 
Servius Tullius, in order to know the Number of 
thoſe who were born in the City, who died there, or 
who took on the manly Gown, made a Law that for 
each a Piece of Money ſhould be carried into the 
Temple of Ilitbya, who, according to Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, was the ſame with Lucina. For the 
ſame Reaſon ſhe was called Egeria and Natalis, 
becauſe ſhe preſided over the Day of the Nativity, 
as we learn from Tibullus : | 

Natalis uno] ſanctos cape thuris acervos. 

When ſhe was taken for the Goddeſs who preſides. 
over Marriage, ſhe had the Name of Fuga and Pro- 
nuba, as it is in Virgil (3); and under this Name 
ſhe had an Altar in the Street called Fugaria. The 
Epithet of Pronaba had the ſame Original, and all 
who enter*d into Wedlock offered to her a Victim, 
from which they took away the Gall and threw it 
behind the Altar. | 
Accordingly ſhe was the Goddefs whom they in- 
voked in Marriages, whence again ſhe got the Surname 
of Domiduca, becauſe ſhe had the Care of con- 
ducting the Spouſes Home, of Unxia, Cinxia, and 
among the Greets of Gamelia, and Zygia. | 
She was denominated Calendaris, becauſe the Ca- 
lends of each Month were conſecrated to her, and 
at that Time Sacrifices were offered up to her.. No- 
vella or Februata, becauſe the Pontiffs paid. her a 

peculiar Worſhip on the firſt Day of February. 
Quirita, under which Name Dionyſius of Halicarnaſ- 

Jus informs us (4) that a publick Banquet was pre- 

pared for her in each Curia. Pliny ſays, that ſhe. 

had a Temple adorned with fine Paintings under the 

Name of Juno Ardia, and an Altar under that of 

TZucinia, where the Aſhes that remained from the 

Sacrifice 
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e continued immoveable, whatever Wind 

ew. | 1 oe ; 

Women in Childbed invoked her under the Names 
of Opigenia, and of Populonia, which laſt was given 
her on Account of the publick Prayers that were put 
up to her by the People. That of Majuta, under 
which ſhe had a Temple at Rome, is well enough 
known from the Antiquaries : That of Juno Con- 
ſervatrix, is repreſented by a Stag, in a Medal of 
Saloninus ; becauſe that of five Hinds with golden 
Horns, and larger than Bulls, which Diana one Day 
purſued in the Plains of Theſaly, ſhe took only four, 
and the fifth which was ſaved by Juno, became the 
Symbol of that Goddeſs under the Name of Con- 
ſervatrels. . _. 35 Ly 

Juno, ſtiled Moneta, had a Temple at Rome, and 
ſhe is repreſented upon Medals with the Inſtruments 
of Coinage, the Hammer, the Anvil, the Pincers, 
and the Die, with the Latin Word Moneta. Others 
however will have it, that this Name comes from 
the Verb Moyeo, I warn, adviſe, becauſe, a little 
before the Galli beſieged Rome, ſhe had warned the 
People to buy a Sow big with young; which Ety- 
mology is ſupported by Ciceros Authority: Funonem 
illam appellatam Monetam, a moneo videlicet Verbo, 
denominatam. Bunea, from one Buneus, the Son of 
Mercury, who raiſed a Temple to her at Coriutb, 


s it is in Pauſanias (1). 


The Original of the Name Tropea, given her by 
Lycopbron, is owing to her preſiding over Triumphs. 
The Sabines worſhip'd her under that of Curis, and 
repreſented her with a Spear in her Hand. We have, 
in Boiſard, a fine Monument dedicated by Claudia 
Sabbatis to Juno the Gracious or the Benign, Ju- 
uoni Placidæ; where this Goddeſs appears fitting be- 
tween Veſta who holds a lighted Torch in her Hand, 
and Mercury who bears a Branch of Laurel, 

To this Goddeſs were Wren other Names and Sur- 
names, ſome of them taken from the Places where 

R 2 ſhe 

(1) In Corinth. | 
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ſhe'was worſhip*d, and others from ſome- Attributes 
that were peculiar to her. In the firſt Claſs we reckon | 
that of Samia, becauſe the City Samos was diſtin- | 
guiſh*d for the Worſhip it paid her, as may be ſeen | 
in Virgil (1); of Imbraſia, from the River Imbraſus, 
which is in the fame Iſland; of Lacinia, from a 
Promontory in Italy, where ſhe had a Temple; 
whether this was the Name of the King who built it, 
or of a Robber whom Hercules flew, as Servius re- 
marks. Strabo and Titus Livius (2) give the De- 
ſcription of this Temple, venerable for its Sanctity, 
and celebrated for the rich Preſents wherewith it 
was adorn'd: Inclytumque Templum divitiis etiam, 
non tantum® ſan#itate ſua, ſays the laſt of theſe Au- 
thors. | 

She had likewiſe the Names of Candarena, from a 
Town in Paphlagonia ; of Citheronia from Mount Ci- 
theron; of Reſcinthis, from a Mountain in Thrace of 
that Name; of Ammonian, from an Altar that was 
erected to her Honour in the Sands of Libya, in 
like Manner as to Jupiter Ammon: Of Acrian, be- 
cauſe ſhe was worſhip'd in Acropolis, or in the 
Fortreſs of Corinth ; of Albana, becauſe ſhe was 
worſhip'd at Alba; of Cypra, a Name which 
ſhe had upon the Coaſts of Laly; Dirphya, from 
the Mountain Dirphy; of Gabia, from Gabium a 
Town in Taly; of Lacedæmonia, from Lacedamon; 
Olympica from Olympia; Pelaſgia, from the Pelaſgi; 
Pharygea, from Pharygis; Profymma, from an Ar- 
golick City; Telchinia, from Telchinos; Tethla, from 
a Town in Platea. | 

| Thoſe of the ſecond Sort are, Ægophage, becauſe 
they uſed to ſacrifice to her Goats 3 Aerian, becauſe 
ſhe was taken for the Air; Boopis, a Name given 
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her upon Account of her large Eyes. Caprotina, t 
which had the ſame Original with Seſpita, upon 2 
Account of the Skin and Horns of the Goat which 

ſhe wore on her Head; Equeſtris, in Elis; He- , 
| nochia, | 


(1) En. L. I. (2) L. 5. 
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nochia, as you would ſay who holds the Reins 
gena, becauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Ops or Rhea; 
Parthenos, or Virgin: They had a Notion that this 
Goddeſs by bathing herſelf every Year*in the Foun- 
taſ called Canathos, which was at Nauplia, reco- 
vered her Virginity ; a Fable founded, according to 
Pauſanias (1), upon the ſecret Myſteries that were 
celebrared in Honour of this Goddeſs. The Epithet 
of Teleia, referred to the Time when ſhe became 
marriageable : She was likewiſe denominated Chera, 
the Widow, upon Account of her Differences with 
Jupiter. In fine, Pauſanias calls her Prodromia, as 
much as to ſay, Juno over the Veſtible. ; 

Of all the Divinities of the Pagan World, there 
was none whoſe Worſhip was more ſolemn, and more 
univerſal than that of Juno. The Hiſtory of the 
Prodigies ſhe had wrought, and of the Vengeance 
ſhe had taken upon Perſons who had ſlighted her, 
or who had in any Sort compared themſelves to her, 
had ſo ſtruck People and inſpired them with fo _ 
much Awe and Dread, that no Means were omitted 


to appeaſe and mitigate her, when ſhe was thought 
to be offended ; ſo that Authorities are not want- 


ing to prove that her Worſhip was ſtil] more ſolemn . 
and more extenſive than that of Jupiter himſelf, It 
was not confined to Europe alone, but found its Way 
into Aſia, eſpecially into Syria; and into Egypt and 
other Parts of Africk. Which, however, muſt be 


underſtood with Regard to an Affinity of Religion 


that was between the People of Aſia and of Europe, 
which we have taken Notice of more than once: So 
that when I ſay the Syrians worſhip'd Juno, whom 
they named the Syrian Juno, the Egyptians her who 
was called the Egyptian Juno, and the Libyans, the 
Ammonian : I mean that their Worſhip was addreſſed 


to Aſtarte, and to Jis, under the ſame Ceremonies 
which the Greeks uſed towards their Juno. 


There were every where thro* Greece and T[taly, 
Temples, Chapels, or Altars dedicated to this God- 
x deſs, 


(1) In Corinth. c. 38. 
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deſs, and in Places of Diſtinction there were ſeveral 
of chem. Moſt of thoſe Names whereof we have 
given the Lift, declared the Places where theſe Tem̃- 
ples and Chapels ſtood, or carry'd ſome Alluſion to 
the Occaſions of their being built; and there is 10 
doubt but upon each of thoſe Occaſions ſome new C 
remony was added, tho* Hiftory ſeldom mentions 


Among the more celebrated Towns, there were 
three that paid a more particular Worfhip to this 
Goddeſs than others, namely, Argos, Samos and Car- 
thage, Quam fertur Juno, terris magis omnibus unam, 
Poſthabita coluiſſe Samo (1). OT 
The Prieſteſſes of Juno of Argos were highly re- 
ſpected in Greece; and their Prieſthood ſerved to 
diſtinguiſh the pincipal Eras of the Grecian 
Hiſtory. 1 8 5 
Among the Honours paid to this Goddeſs, we muſt 
not forget what Pauſanias ſays (2), that the Prieſteſſes of 
Argos took care to adorn her Altar and Statue, and to 
make Garlands for her of the Herb Aſterion, fo called 
becauſe it grew in the River of that Name, which 
was in the Neighbourhood of the Temple. Theſe 
fame Prieſteſſes drew the Water which they made 
uſe of in the Sacrifices and ſecret Myſteries, from the 
Fountain Eleutheria which was but a little Way from 
the Temple. X 
From among the Birds, the Hawk, the Gollin 
and above all the Peacock, were ſacred to 
Her. The Jaſt frequently accompanies her Statues, 
and it was from her ſuperior Love to it, that ſhe 
3 in its Tail the Eyes of Argus after Mercury 
ad put him to death, If we credit Elian (3), the 
Egyptians conſecrated to her the Vultur. Dittany and 
the Poppy, were the Plants which the Greets offered 
to her, when they took her for Juno Lucina: Laſtly, 
among the Animals none was more peculiarly con- 
ſecrated to her than the Ew-lamb, which was the 
. (1) Virgil. En. L. 1. : 


13) De Animal. 9 In Corinth 
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moſt common Victim offered to her in Sacrifice: 


However it was alſo uſual to offer up to her a Sow 


on the firft Day of each Month. Theſe Sacrifices 
were commonly offered by the Wife of this 
Goddeſs's high Prieſt. Pauſanias oblerves that the 
Elians, when they ſacrificed to the Goddeſs whom 
they called the Miſtreß, that is to ſay, to Juno, uſed 
no Wine in her Libations, and he adds they ſacri- 
ficed in like Manner to Juno Ammonia, The Prieſt- 
eſs now mentioned was called the Queen, as her 
Husband was denominated the King (a). 

We may eaſily judge what high Veneration muſt 
have been paid to Juno, eſpecially by the Women, 
ſince, as has been elſewhere obſerved, their Guardian 
Deities were called from her Funone3, as thoſe of the 
Men were denominated Genii. Statins (1) gives Juno 
of Argos the Thunder. | 

. Dijjice 3, & in Thebas aliud, potes, excute fulmen. 

But none of the Ancients were of his Opinion, 
ſince Servias affures us (2) upon the Authority of 
the Tuſcan Books, where the whole Ceremonial of 
the Gods was regulated, that none but Jupiler, Vul- 
can and Minerva had that Power. 

Apuleius (3) ſums up the Honours that were paid 


to Juno in one comprehenſive Idea by telling us, ſhe 


was worſhip'd as the Queen of the Goddeſſes. But 
nothing proves ſo much the profound Veneration 
they had for her, as the Story which Solon told 
Creſus, which is related by Herodotus (4) and Plu- 
tarch (5). Creſus, in the Height of his Proſperity, 


1 aſked Solon if he knew any Man happier than 


„ he was. Solon anſwered, he had known one of his 
% Fellow-citizens named Tellus, who, thro? the whole 
* Courſe of his Life having enjoyed a full Supply 


46 of his Wants, left Children behind him all of 


them virtuous, and finiſhed his Days in Honour 
"2 6 after 


5 a) See what has been faid upon this Subject, Vol. II. Book IV. 
an the Article of the Prieſts. 

(1) Theb. I. 4. v. 69. | (2) Upon the firſt of the Eneid. 

13) Miles. 6. (4) In Clio. 

( G3 In Solon. 
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after he had ſignalized his Valour in fighting for 
his Country, and put its Enemies to flight.” After 


this Tellus, replyed Creſus, do you know any one 


happier than I? I knew two more reply*d Solon, Cleo- 
bis and Biton, two Brothers remarkable for their filial 


Duty to their aged Mother. When ſhe was to have 


gone to pay her Devotion in Juno's Temple, the 
Oxen that were to have drawn her Chariot could not 
be got ready in due Time; upon which the pious 
Youths, ſubmitting their Necks to the Yoke, took up 
the Chariot, drew their Mother in it for the Space of 
full forty Furlongs, and ſet her down at the Temple- 
gate. While all the Spectators congratulated the 
happy Mother of ſuch pious Children, ſhe ſent up 
a ſecret Prayer to the Goddeſs that ſhe would beſtow 
upon them what was the greateſt Bleſſing to Men. 
After this Prayer they ſacrificed, took the uſual Re- 
paſt, and fell aſleep in the ſame Temple, but never 
more awoke ; the Goddeſs in Sleep having ſet their 
Souls at Liberty by Death, as the greateſt Good that 
comes to Mortals, The People of Argos, where this 
Event happened, erected Statues to their Memory, 
which were ſent to Delphos. Pauſanias tells us that 
at Argos was to be ſeen this very Story repreſented in 
Marble, where Cleobis and Biton yoked in the Chariot, 
were drawing their Mother to Juno's Temple (a). 
There is great Probability that this is the Story repre- 
ſented on two Marbles publiſh*d by Beger However, 
here the Sons are not yoked in either of the two Cha- 
riots, but the two Oxen. The Mother is ſtanding upon 
one of the Chariots, and the two Sons by the two 


Animals, conducting them, and looking attentively 


if they move faſt enough to arrive in Time; for there 
are ſome of the Ancients who aſſure us that the 
Oxen were yoked to the Chariot, but not going faſt 


enough, the two Brothers put themſelves in their 


Place. In the other Monument the two Brothers are 
lying dead before Funo's Temple, the Mother holding 
a Torch in either Hand ſeems to be praying for her 


| Sons 
(2) This Story is told by Cicero: Tuſc. 1. 47. And Virgil, it 


is thought, alludes to it: Geo. 3. 531. 
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Sons the Happineſs of the other Life, as Euripides tells 
us Medea did for hers: In a third Monument, Au- 
rorg appears in a Chariot with two Horſes, whoſe 
Bridle is held by Biton and Cleobis, and their Figure is 
thus repreſented : They are both kneeling like young 
Children before their Mother, who embraces them, 
or, as others conjecture, before Juno herſelf, who 


is conferring Happineſs upon them; but theſe are 


Singularities, as to which we forbear to offer our 


Conjectures. 


The Greets and Romans having always reckoned 


Funo the Goddeſs of Marriage, whence ſhe got the 
Name of Pronuba, tis proper to ſubjoin to her Ar- 


ticle what relates to the other Gods whom theſe two 
Nations believed to preſide over that State. 


Hymen, or Hymenæus, Talaſſius, and other Gods 
of Marriage, | Y 

As the Greeks had their God Hymenæus, 1o the 
Romans had their Thalaſ/ius and ſome other Gods 
whom they invoked in Marriages. The former alſo 
gave the Name of Hymen to the Union of the two 
Spouſes, and that of Hymenaia to the - Feſtival that 
was celebrated in Honour of the God who preſided 
over Marriages (1); and 'tis in this Senſe we are 
to underſtand that Expreſſion inOvid, Hymenea canunt. 
Mythologiſts, in tracing the Original of the Word 
Hymenzus, have offered ſeveral Conjectures not worth 
while to repeat: The moſt probable is that which 
derives the Word from the Cohabitation of the married 
Parties; but if the Story related by Lactantius the 
Grammarian, and by Lutatius (2) be true, all theſe 
Ety mologies turn to nothing. There was at Athens, 
ſays he, a young Man of ſurpaſſing Beauty, but ex- 


tremely poor, and of obſcure Birth, whoſe Name 


was Hymenæuß. At that Time of Life when it is 
eaſy for a young Man to counterfeit the other Sex, he 
fell in Love with a young Athenian Lady; but ſhe 
being of a Family far above his, he durſt not diſcloſe 
to her his ſecret Paſſion, but contented himſelf with 
following 


9 Suidas. (2) In Theb. 8. 
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following her wherever ſhe went, One Day as the 
Ladies of Athens were going to celebrate the Feaſt of 
Ceres upon the Sea-Shore, and his Miſtreſs was to 
Join them, he diſguiſed himſelf like a Woman ; 
and, tho“ unknown, his handſome Appearance gain*d 
him eaſy Admiſſion into that devout Aſſembly. 
In the mean Time ſome Pirates leaving their Ship 
came Aſhore, and carry'd off the whole Proceſſion ; 
and having travelled with them a great Way, were 
ſo fatigued that they lay down to reſt themſelves upon 
the Sea-Shore where they fell aſleep. Hymenæus now 
reſuming Courage, exhorts all his Companions to kill 
their Raviſhers; which accordingly they did with 
him: Then after promiſe of a ſpeedy Return, he 
went to Athens, where having aſſembled the People, 
he declared who he was, and what had happened, 
adding that if they would allow him to marry 
the one of the raviſh'd Ladies whom he loved, he 
would deliver up to them all the Reſt. His Pro- 
poſal being accepted, he married his beloved Mi- 
ſtreſs; and upon Account of ſo happy a Marriage 
the Athenians for ever after invoked him at their Mar- 
riages, and celebrated Feſtivals to his Honour (a). 

The Poets finding this God made to their Hand, 
took care to give his Genealogy ; but their Notion 
as to this being without Foundation, they don't agree 
together, For while Catullus ſays he was the Son 
of Urania, Aſclepiades gives him Calliope for his 
Mother and Apollo for his Father: Others ſay he was 
brought forth by Clio. If we may believe Seneca 
(1), he had Bacchus to his Father; and as this Poet 
Names not his Mother, ſome will have her to be 
Venus (b). . 

Tho' the Romans had adopted this Divinity of the 
Greeks, and invoked him as well as they, in their 
Marriages, yet they would needs have alſo a God for 
41 Marriage 

(a) Servius upon the firſt of the Eneid, and Donatus upon the 
Adelphi of Terence, relate the ſame Story with ſome Variation. 
(1) In Medea. 


(+) See the Deſcriptions that are given of him by Catullus, 
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Marriage of their own making, and having found in 
their Hiftory an Event in ſome Manner correſpondent 
to that which we have now related, they ſought no more, 

At the Time when the Romans committed a Rape 
upon the Sabine Women (1), a Troop 
were catrying off a Virgin of Make and Beauty far 
ſurpaſſing the Reſt, Some Officers attempting to 
force her from them, they fell a crying that ſhe was 
deſtined to Thalaſſius, who was a young Roman of 
diftinguiſh*d Merit; upon which they gave them back 
their Prize, and even joined in Company with them, 
repeating aloud the Name of Thalaſjius, who thus re- 
ceived her to Wife and proved the happieſt of Huſ- 
bands : From that Time they ſung Thalafius at Nup- 
tials, as the Greeks did Hymenens. ; 

Titus Livius and Servins tell this Story much the 
fame Way: Plutarch, from whom I have taken 
this Recital, adds, however, that Seſtius Sylla of Car- 
thage, a Man equally favoured by the Muſes and 
Graces, had formerly ſaid that Thalaſſius was the 
Word which Romulus gave his Soldiers in the Rape 
of the Sabines ; that all thoſe who ſeized any of them 
cried out Thalaſſius, and that hence the Cuſtom was 
kept up in the Celebration of Marriages. We have 
yet another Account very different from this: For 


Fuba, followed herein by ſeveral other Hiſtorians, - 


ſaid the Word Thatafjins, was nothing but an Exhor- 
tation given to the married Women to be Lovers of 
Work, which conſiſts in ſpinning Wooll, called by the 
Greeks Thala/jia : Upon which Plutarch obſerves, that 
if it was really ſo that the Romans at that Time 
uſed the Word Thalaffa in the ſame Senſe with the 
Greeks, a very probable Account might be given of 
this Cuſtom: For the Sabines actually inſiſted upon this, 
as an Article of the Peace between them and the Ro- 
mins, that their Daughters ſhould not be obliged to 
do any Thing ee in their Huſbands Houſes but 
ſpin Wooll : *Tis therefore very probable, concludes 
that Author, that in all the Marriages ſince —__ 

a | g 

(1) Plut, in Rom. 
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the Wife would be ſure to cry Thalaſſias, to remind 
her Husband of the only Service ſhe was bound to 
perform. 

Fugatinus was another God who prefided over Wed- 
lock, as his Name, purely Latin, ſufficiently implies. 
When the young Spouſes had plighted their Faith in 
Preſence of their Relations, they again invoked ano- 
ther God, whom they called Domiducus, whoſe Fun- 
ction was to conduct them to the Houſe where they 
were to dwell ; and then in the Evening they put up 
a Prayer to the Goddeſs Prema who preſided over the 
Conſummation of Marriage; as Virginienſis, another 
Divinity invoked on this Occaſion, looſed the Bride's 
_ Girdle, which Function the Greeks gave to their 
Lyſizona. I ſay nothing of Perfica, Pertunda, and 
Subigus, mentioned by Arnobius, leſt I ſhould be 
led to tranſgrefs the Bounds of Modeſty. 

Plutarch till reckons up other Gods of Marriage, 
among the Romans. They invoked, ſays he (1), 
Jupiter Teleius, or the Adult, Juno 2. eleia, Venus, 
Pitho or Perſuaſion, and Diana. As theſe Gods were 
five in number, fo it was not permitted in the Nup- 
tial Ceremony, to light either a greater or ſmaller 
Number of Torches, Saint Auguſtin (2) makes 
mention of theſe five Gods of Marriage, and thence 
takes Occaſion to addreſs the Pagans in this Manner. 
Where was the Uſe of recommending the Spouſes 
*© to the Gods of Marriage, that they might be well 
* married?” But, with that pious Doctor's good 
leave, the Romans acted conſiſtently enough; for 
ſince they acknowledged Gods who preſided over 
Marriage, they were bound to invoke them; how- 
ever wrong they were in the Principle, they were 
right in the Conſequence. 

It might indeed be proved againſt them that their 
Gods were vain Phantoms; but while they accounted 
them the Objects of Adoration, it was incumbent 9 
them to pay them a religious Worſhip. 


CHAP. 


1) In Cauſ. Rom. (2) De Civ. Dei L. 3. 
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CHAP, II 
The Hiſtory of Saturn. 


H O' we have already ſpoke of Saturn, yet 
as it was only in Relation to Fupiter, we 
ſhall now finiſh his Hiſtory without repeating what 
has been ſaid. Since he was of the illuſtrious Fa- 
mily of the Titans, which furniſh'd Greece with fo 
many of their Gods; it will be proper to obſerve, 
in the Entry, 1/}, That there were two Sorts of them 
| known to the Orientals, and three Sorts acknow- 
ledged by the Greeks, The Titans known to the 
Former were firſt thoſe primitive Architects men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon, in the eighth Generation be- 
fore the Deluge. That ancient Author ſpeaking of 
the Perſonages who ſignalized themſelves in it, ſays: 
«© One was called Agros, the other Agroter; who are 
thus diſtinguiſh'd : Firſt as to Religion, the Image 
of the Latter is venerated in Phenicia : He has a 
« very magnificent Temple at Byblos, and is there 
called the greateſt of Gods: And then as to 
« Arts, theſe two Brothers adorn Houſes, from their 
«© Porticoes c. And the Men of that City are 
«© denominated Agrotai, or Errants of the Field, 
and the others xν“e e, Hunters with Dogs. They 
«© were likewiſe called Aletai and Titanes.“ Here 
are, no doubt, the firſt Titans. The ſecond were the 
Sons of Tish or Titæa, who made War upon the 
Gods, and who conſequently lived in the Time of 
Chronos or Saturn, and of Zeus or Jupiter. 

The Greeks admitted three Sorts of them; the 
Titans, Sons of the Earth, that is to ſay, the firſt 
Men ; . the Titans who made War upon the Gods, 
and the Titan Architects, to whom they aſcribed the 
building of ſeveral Cities, as Tyrinthus, Troy, &c. 
Theſe three Kinds of Titans are in Reality but two, 


ſince thoſe were the Sons of the Earth who made 


War upon the Gods; and the two other Kinds that 
remain 


to 
| : 
| 
| 
| 


LY 
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remain are plainly the fame with thoſe mention*d by 
Sanchoniathon, the Tradition which he had followed 
having been carried into Greece by the Phenicians, 


and copied by Haſiod, Homer, and the other Greek 


Poets. | 

Theſe Titans having built Cities and Fortreſſes, no 
wonderthat they extended their Conqueſts and ſubdued 
ſeveral Nations, which for want of a Retreat and 
Sanctuary againſt Force, were eaſy to be reduced; 
hence undoubtedly is the yaſt Empire whereof the 
Greeks make mention, 
Me are to obſerve in the ſecond Place, that Di- 
odorus Siculus, in the third Book of his Hiſtory where 
he treats of the Titans, having delivered the Tradi- 


tion of the Nations in the weſtern Parts of Africa, 
as has been ſaid when we were upon the Theogony of 
the Atlantides (1), comes in the fifth Book to that 


of the Cretans, which is undoubtely the beſt vauched ; 
For if the Titans were known in Africa, it was not 
till after the Conqueſt of it, ſince they really came 
from Aſia, whence they ſpread themſelves thro? ſeve- 


ral Countries, and particularly thro? Crete. 


According to the Atlantides, Titea had by her Huſ- 
band Uranus eighteen Sons, who from the Name of 
their Mother were called Titans: According to the 
Tradition of the Cretans, this Family conſiſted only 


of ſix Sons and five Daughters; and, to ſhew that 
the ſame Perſons are meant in both Traditions, the 
Cretaxs give theſe Children the fame Father and Mo- 


ther, namely, Celus and Terra; that is Uranus, and 


' Titeas. The Six Sons were Saturn, Hyperion, Cæus, 


Fapetus, Crius, and Oceanus; and the five Daughters 
Rhea, Themis Mnemoſyne, Phabe, and Tethys. All 


ol them bleſsd Mankind with ſome uſeful Diſcovery, 
which wrought upon their Gratitude and won from 


them an eternal Recompenſe, as ſhall be ſaid in the 


Saquel. _ 


To come now to Saturn, Diodorns Siculus (2) 


tells us: This Prince when he came to the Crown, 


propagated 


(1) V. 1. B. 2. ( 
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opagatetl his Fame and Renown to different Places 
of the Earth, by poliſhing and improving his Sub- 
_ jets who led a CAR ue Life before. He e eſtabliſh'd Juſ- 
tice and Equity every where, and the Men who lived 
under his Empire, were reckoned humane and of a 
Beneficent Diſpoſition, and by Conſequence extremely 
happy. He reigned chiefly in the weſtern Countries, 
where his Memory is ſtill in Veneration. Accord- 
ingly, the Romans, the Carthaginians while their City 
ſtood, and all the People of thoſe Provinces inſtitut- 
ed Feſtivals and Sacrifices, in Honour of him, and 
ſeveral Places were conſecrated to him by their very 
Names. The Wiſdom of his Government had in 
ſome Sort baniſh'd Vice, and gave Men a Taſte of 
an Empire of Innocence, Peace and Felicity. The 
Poet He/iod gives a happy Deſcription of it to this 
Effect. | 
Theſe were the Subjects of old Saturn's Reign: 
Like Gods they liv'd, with Boſoms void of care, 
To Toll and Pain eſtrang'd. Cold Age n&er ſhook 
Their vigorous Limbs ; but in eternal Feaſt 
They pals *d the joyous Time: Then, full of Days, 
As if o'ercome by gentle Sleep, they dy'd. 
In Life cach Good was theirs; the frutiful Earth, 
Spontaneous, pour'd perpetual Harveſt round; 
Which, in glad Eaſe, they quietly enjoy'd. 
And when, deſcending to the Grave, in Duft 
They ſhrouded lay, their Souls, by Fove's high Will, 
Were Guardian Genii made; in airy Forms, 
To wander Earth, and bleſs the Kindred Juſt; 
Unſeen, obſerving every Deed of Man, 
Of Wealth and bleſs th* Amen here below. 
Al 
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All the Latin Authors are unanimouſly agreed that 
Saturn reigned in [taly after Fanus, who had receiv*d 
him into his Dominlons, upon his being dethroned by 
Jupiter, as ſhall be ſaid in the following Chapter. He 
governed this new State with ſo much Juſtice and 
Equity, that he made himſelf to be adored by his Sub- 
jects, and hence that Period wherein he reigned came 
to be accounted the Golden Age. The Truth is, that 
Prince putting all his Subjects upon a level left no 
Room for one to be in Servitude ro another ; no body 
poſſeſſed any perſonal Property ; all things were com- 
mon, as if the World had been but one Patrimony. 


*Tis on this Article that Ovid's Talent of verſifying 


peculiarly ſhines, 

To keep up the Memory of that happy Period of 
Time, during the Feftival of the Saturnalia that 
were celebrated in Honour of him in the Month of 
December, the Servants, as has been ſaid under the 
Article of the Greek Feſtivals, ſat at Table with their 
Maſters, or according to other Authors, they were 
ſerved by the Maſters themſelves. The Mountain, 
afterwards called the Capitoline Mount, in old Times 
went under the Name of the Saturnine Mount ; and 
if we believe Diony/ius Halicarnaſſius and Fuſtin, all 
Ttaly was named Saturnia ; a Proof of Antiquity that 
may better be relied upon than even the Teſtimonies 


of Authors, who not being contemporary to the 


Facts, have not ſo much Authority as thoſe Names 
that were given in the very Time. | | 
Cicero, in his Books on the Nature of the 
Gods, where be brings in two Philoſophers ſpeak- 
ing on this Subject, ſeems to have conſidered Sa- 
turn's Hiſtory only in a phyſical Light, when one 
of his Speakers ſays he was that God who governed 
the Courſe of the Times and Seaſons; agreeable 
tO 
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to what his Name ſignifies in Greek: For Cronos 
which is the Greek Name of Saturn, if you give 
it the Aſpiration, is the ſame with Chronos, Time. 
Thus, according to Cicero, when it was ſaid 
Saturn devoured his Children, it was a plain Al- 
legory taken from Time which devours and con- 
ſumes all things: Tempus edax rerum, as Horace 
has it. In like manner the Name of Saturn, which 
the Latins gave him, ſignify'd according to that 
Author, one who is full of Years : Quòd Saturatur 


| Aunis, Other Philoſophers conſidered only the Planet 


that bears the Name of Saturn, which 1s the greateſt 
and higheſt of all. And from that Planet the fame 
Philoſophers drew alſo ſeveral Allegories; thus, accord- 
ing to them, what the Poets ſay of the Priſon of 


Saturn, where he is chained up by Jupiter, ſignifies 


merely that the malignant Influences emitted from 


the Planet Saturn were corrected by the milder Influ- 
ences that proceed from Fupiter. In like manner 
they believed that Saturn, as a Planet, being Cold 
and Dry, over-ruled Perſons of a melancholy and 
ſplenatick Diſpoſition. As to the Seaſons of the 
Year, the ſame Planet preſided over Autumn; and-in 
the Week over the ſeventh Day. The Platonicks, 
according to Lucian (1), fancy'd that Saturn, as be- 
ing neareſt Heaven, that is to ſay, the moſt diſtant 
from us, preſided over Contemplation. But let us 
wave theſe vain Subtilities, to come to ſomething 


more ſolid. 
Gerard Vofſius (2) juſtly diſtinguiſhes ſeveral Sa- 


turns: Tis even thought, as we find in the Book of 


equivocal Names, which ſome learned Men aſcribe to 
Aenopbon, that in the earlieſt Times moſt Kings took 
this Name; but not to vouch for a Fact which is no 


where to be found but in that Work, whoſe Author 


15 uncertain, the moſt ancient Saturn, according to 
Vofſius, is Adam himſelf: the ſecond is Noah; the 
third is he whom Sancboniathon ſpeaks of, under the 
Name of I, which Euſebius takes to be only a con- 

Vor. II. S traction 


(1) De Aſtrol. (2) De Idolis. I. 1. 
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traction of the Name J/rael or Facoh. The fourth is 


the Moloch, whom we have diſcourſed of at full 
Length in the Hiſtory of the Gods of Syria; and he 
again appears to be Abraham, from the Affinity we 
have. obferved to be between the one and the other. 
The fifth is the Titan Prince who reign'd in Haly, 
whom ſome have even confounded with Janus whoſe 
Hiſtory we are coming to, giving the one two Faces 
as well as the other. h 5 


Virgil (1) has told the Story of this latter daturn in ſuch 


fine Verſes, that I can't chooſe but quote them here. 


Primus ab ethereo venit Saturnus Olympo 
Arma Jovis fugiens, & regnis exul ademplis. 
I genus indocile, & 2 montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit, Latiumque vocari 
Maluit, bis quoniam tutus latuiſſet in oris : 
Aureaque, ut perhibent, illo ſub rege fuere 
Secula, fic placida Papulos in pace regebat. 


To ſay ſomething now of the Worſhip of Saturn, 


we are to obſerve in the firſt Place, that this Wor- 
ſhip was neither ſo ſolemn nor fo extenſive as that of 
his Son Fupiter ; and it would ſeem that his cruel 
Manner of uſing his Sons, made him loſe that Supe- 
riority which undoubtedly he would otherwiſe have 
| had over the reſt of the Gods; whereas Rhea his Wife, 
for the zealous concern ſhe had to ſave her Children 
from the Cruelty of her Huſband, preſerved hers, 
and was worſhip'd all over the Pagan World as the 
Great Mother of the Gods, 

However ſeveral Places are diſtinguiſhed for the 
Worſhip paid to Saturn; but it was chiefly among 


the Carthaginians that he was particularly honoured, 


Our ancient Gauls and the neighbouring Nations 
were alſo diſtinguiſh'd Votaries of Saturn. No body 
_ doubts but human Sacrifices were offered to him, 
as well as to Moloch, eſpecially in the Gauls and at 
Carthage; and this barbarous cuſtom continued in 
that City till the Romans made themſelves * 
fr) En. 8. 319. 1 
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of it. It was alſo practiſed in 7taly the? it did not 
ſubſiſt there long. Diony/tus of Halicarnaſſus (1), who 
was better verſed in the Antiquines of Italy than any 
other Author, tells us that Hercules, upon his Return 
from Spain into Taly, aboliſh'd it entirely; and 
having erected an Altar to that God upon the Satur- 
nin Mount, offered to him thoſe Sorts of Victims 
which the Greeks call Tuwd]z ayra, which, according 


to the Scholiaſt on Thucydides (2), were of Paſte 


figured like Animals ; or, if we may believe Diony- 
fius Halicarnaſſeus, in the Similitude of Men (3). 
The ſame Author makes mention of the Places 
and Cities where Saturn was worſhip'd. Tatius, A. 
Sempronius, M. Minutins, and Atracinus, dedicated 
Temples to him, and appointed Feſtivals and Sa- 
crifices to his Honour, as we learn from the 
fame Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (4). Macrobius in- 
forms us that Tullyus Hoſtilius likewiſe conſecrated a 
Temple to him, and that under that Prince were 


the Saturnalia founded. This God had likewiſe a 


Temple upon the Brow of the Capitol, which Yale- 
rius Poplicola made the publick Treaſury, becauſe 


in Saturn's Time, that is in the golden Age, no 
Thefts were committed. Laſtly, Suetonins makes men- 


tion of a Temple which Munatius Plancus had buil 
in Honour of him. | 
The Ancients obſerve that the Cuſtom was to ſa- 
crifice to this God, with the Head uncovered, while 
it was veiled: during the other Sacrifices made to the 
celeſtial Gods. The Statues of Salurn commonly 
wore Chains, to repreſent thoſe with which he had 
been bound by his Son, which: were taken off on his 
feſtival Day, to teach us that Liberty and Happineſs 
had flouriſh'd in his Reign, as we learn from 
Lucian. BY . 
I have enlarged a little upon the Worſhip that was 
Paid to this God, to ſhew how little Solidity there 
is in the Sentiment of a learned Author above named, 
| S 2 who 
(1) L. 1. (2) In L. 1. 
(3) Eidwaty drdgtixina, (44) L. i. 
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who will have the dethroning of Saturn by his Son 
to mean the entire aboliſhing of his Worſhip. 


As to what remains, few Monuments of Saturn 


are to be found in the Antiquaries. Boifſart, how- 


ever, gives us an Image of him, which repreſents an 


old Man, leaning upon a Trunk of a Tree, round 
Which a Serpent wreaths itſelf, He is alſo to be ſeen 


upon the conſular Medals, where appears the Head 
of an old Man, with a Scythe behind. He was 


generally drawn old and ſtooping, with a Scythe in 


his Hand, to denote that he prefided over Agricut- 
jure, which he had taught the Latins. | 
If he was ſometimes repreſented with his Feet 


cChain'd, it was to ſignify, ſays Apollodorus, that the 
Seeds of the Earth, over which he preſided, are 


bound, and, as it were, inanimate till the Time of his 
Feſtival, when they begin to grow and ſprout forth; 
but I have already ſaid oftner than once, how little 
Regard is to be had ro thoſe Allegories, which the 
Philoſophers had invented only that they might not 
be thought to follow with the Vulgar, a Religion 


of ſuch palpable Abſurdity, and to worſhip like 
them meer Men, moſt of whom had led a very 


irregular Life, But vain was this Reſource, No- 


that we have now been reciting of the Titan Princes, 


It ſets before us conſiſtent Genealogies, Atchieve- 


ments that made a great Noiſe in the World, the 
taking and founding of Cities, Battles, Victories, 6c, 


And if there are intermix'd with it ſome Circum- 


ſtances that lean towards the marvellous, where are 
not like Inſtances to be met with? And is it not 
ealy with the leaſt Attention, either to explain them, 
or elſe to reject them as overſtrained Flatteries or Or- 


naments wherewith it was thought proper to embel- 


liſh the Recital of this Hiſtory, 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Hiſtory of Janus. 


| HE Hiſtory of Janus has too cloſe 4 Con- 

nection with that of Saturn, not to be inſerted 
here. All the Roman Hiſtorians agree that this Prince 
reigned in Italy in the Time that Saturn was there, 
and that this God ſucceeded him; Picus the Son of 
Janus, being then too young to wear the Crown. 
All the Ancients are alſo unanimouſly of Opinion 
that Janus was not a Native of Italy, but that he 
came thither from the Country of the Perrbebi, a 
People in Theſſaly, who, according to the Ancients, 
dwelt along the River Pineus. The Author of the 


Original of the Romans, ſays he had arrived there be- 


fore Saturn, whom he received into his Dominionsz 


and that this is the Reaſon why he was firſt named 1n 


the Sacrifices, and was honoured with the Appella- 
tion of Father, The learned Don Pezron, whom 1 
have already cited in the Hiſtory of the Titans, is 
the only one, as I know, who has advanced that 
Fanus did not reign in Italy, and that he was only 
one of Saturn's Lieutenant Generals; but the general 
Voice of Antiquity agrees that he was King of the 


Latin Territory, that he had come thither before 


Satxrn, who did not reign till after his Death. 
odorus Rickius, in the ingenious Diſſertation he 
has made upon the ancient Inhabitants of Haly, has 
not omitted the Arrival of Janus in that Country, 
and has fixed the Date of it, in the Manner that ſhall 


be mentioned hereafter. If we credit Aurelius Viktor, 


this Prince's Original is thus. *Tis ſaid that 
Creuſa the Daughter of Erechtbeus King of Athens, 
* a Lady of ſurpaſſing Beauty, was ſurprized by 
* Apollo, and had a Son by him who was ſent to 
«* Delphos, there to be nurſed and educated : That 


her Father not knowing any Thing of what had 
happened, gave her in Marriage to one Aipbeus; 


S 3 he 
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« he not likely to have Children by her, went to 
« conſult the Oracle of Delphos, and aſk*'d how 


© he might become a Father. The God anſwered 


„ him that he muſt adopt the firſt Child whom he 
*© ſhould meet the next Day. The firſt he found was 
«© Fanus, whom Apollo had got upon Creuſa, and him 
«* accordingly he adopted. Janus being grown up 
« equipp'd a Fleet, landed in [aly, there made 
«© Conqueſts 3 and having taken Poſſeſſion of a Moun- 
* tain, built there a City which he called after his 
* own Name, Janiculum. In the Time of his Reign, 
« Faturn, baniſh'd his own Country, landed alſo in 
„ Italy; Fanus gave him a kind Reception, and 
* made him his Aſſociate in the Empire. Saturn 
* built a Fortreſs near Faniculum and called it 
„ Saturna,” 

This Prince having ſet ſail for 1taly, as has been 
now ſaid, drew to his Party a good many of the Oe- 
notrians and Auſonians, and with their Aſſiſtance made 
himſelf Maſter of a part of the Country which lies 
between the River Lyris and the Tyber ; this is what 
has been fince called Latium, becauſe it was Saturn's 
Retreat (1); or Saturnia, becauſe that Prince there 


took up his Abode (2). Before this Retreat, it was 


named the Country of the Aborigines, importing 


that it was, poſſeſſed by Nations of different Original. 


Further, Fans, who was their firſt King, was ſaid 
to have two faces, only to figure that he commanded 
two Nations; or becauſe upon his ſharing the King- 
dom with Saturn, he cauſed Medals to be ftruck, 
repreſenting on one Side a Head with two Faces, to 
ſignify that his Power was divided between Saturn 
and himſelf, and that his Dominions were to be go- 
verned by the Counſels of both (3). Plutarch how- 
ever aſſigns another Reaſon for it (4): It was, fays 
he, to teach us that this Prince and his People, had 
by the Counſels of Saturn, paſs'd from a wild and 
ruſtick Life, to a Life of Politeneſs and Humanity. 

TO. | e And 


(1) Latium a Latitanda. (2) Virg. En. I. 8. 
(3) Ov. faſt, I. 1. (4) In Numa. 
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And indeed, that Titan Prince taught them to culti- 


vate the Ground, and to live 1n Peace ; and this is 


perhaps whar made that happy Period paſs for the 
golden Age, when Traly, under Saturn's auſpicious 
Sway, applied itſelf during a profound Peace, to the 
improvement of Arts and Sciences, and to Agriculture, 
Accordingly Janus was fince that Time look'd upon 
as the God of Peace, and his Temple was never 
ſhut but when the whole Roman Empire enjoyed a 
Ceſſation from War, as happened eſpecially in the 
Time of Auguſtus. This Temple was ſhut only thrice 
under Numa the Founder of it; after the ſecond 
Punick War; and after the Battle of Atium. 

*Tis very certain that Janus received divine Ho- 
nours ; but he, no more than Saturn, never was rank'd 


among the great Gods, or the Gods of Council, whoſe 


Names are preſerved to us by Ennins in two Verſes, 
which we have quoted elſewhere 3 thus we are only 
to look upon him as a Home-made God, or as one 
of their Gods Tndigetes, juſt as Enzas who after him 
received the ſame Honours in the Latin Country. 

Tho? the Paſſage in Macrobius, which I am going 
to quote, is very long, yet it contains ſo many Parti- 
cularities which that Author had collected from the 
Ancients, that I could not help tranſcribing it in its 
full Length. According to Mythologiſts ſays he, 
(1), every Family in the Time of Fanus was full 
of Religion and Sanctity. Therefore divine Ho- 
<< nours were aſcribed to him, and to him all the 
<< Paſſages from or to the Houſes were conſecrated. 
Keno ſays he was the firſt who built Temples, 
<< who inſtituted the Ceremonies of Religion, and 


© that this is the Reaſon why ſince that Time they 


„ were uſher'd in with mentioning his Name. Some 
„ alledge he was called Bifrons, that is to fay 
double faced, becauſe he knew. the Paſt and 
« foreſaw the Future. Others would have it that 
« anus was the ſame as Apollo and Diana, and that 


both theſe Divinities were comprehended in that 


8 4 3 66 lingle 
(1) Sat. 1. 9. 
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ſingle God. And indeed Apollo, according to 


Nigridius, was called by the Greeks @vugato;, that 


is to ſay who preſides over the Gates. They ſet 
up his Altars before the Gates, to denote that he 


directs the going in and coming out. They call 


him likewiſe Ayviebs, as much as to ſay the Pre- 
fect of the Streets; for among them the Ways that 
lead to Cities are called ayu:z/. Juſt ſo Diana, 


who is called Trivia, has Power over the Ways. 
The very Name of Janus, ſignifies with us that he 


preſides over all the Gates, which are called 
Zanuz, which comes to the ſame with Ovedvox. 

He is likewiſe drawn with a Key and a Rod, 
to ſignify that he is the Keeper of the Gates and 
the Prefect of the high Ways. Nigridius affirms 
that Apollo is Janus, and Diana Jana. Diana was 
formed from Jana, by the Addition of a D, which 
is frequently put before the I, to ſoften the Pro- 
nunciation; as in theſe Words reditur, redhibetur, 
redintegratur, &c. Some undertake to prove Janus 
to be the Sun, and that he is repreſented double, 
as being Maſter of both the Gates of Heaven, 
becauſe he opens the Day when he riſes, and ſhuts 
it when he ſets, They ſay he is firſt invoked 
when Sacrifices is made to any other God, that 
by his Means Acceſs may be obtain'd to him 
for whom the Sacrifice is deſigned, as if it were 
thro' his Gate that the Prayers of Suppliants muſt 
be allowed to paſs to the other Divinities. His 
Statues are often mark*d on the right Hand with 
the Number three hundred, and on the left with 


ſixty five, to ſignify the Meaſure of the Year, 


which is the Sun's principal Effect. 


*© Others will have Janus to be the World or Hea- 


ven, and that he is ſo called ab eundo, becauſe the 
World is always in Motion, revolving upon its 
own Center. Cicero, ſays Cornificius, in his third 
Book of Etymologies, calls him not Janus, but 
Eanus, ab eundo, Hence the Phenicians _ 
this Divinity by a Dragon which turns itſelf in 
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(1) Book fifth ef divine Things. 


circular Motion, and bites and devours its own 
Tail, to ſignify that the World nouriſhes and ſup- 
ports itſelf, and turns upon its own Axis. Tis for 
the ſame Reaſon that among us he is repreſented 
with four Sides, as appears by his Statue brought 
from Falerii. Gavius Baſſus, in his Book of the 
Gods, ſays he is drawn with two Faces, as being 
the higher and lower Porter; and that he is figured 
alſo with four Faces, as he whoſe Majeſty compre- 
hends all Climates. In the ancient Poems of the 
Salii, he is ſtiled the God of Gods, Marc. Mef- 
/ala the Conſul, Colleague of Cn. Domitius, who 
was Augur fifty-five Years, began his Diſcourſe 
upon Janus thus: He who forms and governs all, 
united together the Nature of Water and Earth, 
which by their Gravity always tends downward, to 
that of the Fire and Spirit, which by their Lightneſs 
mount nimbly upwards, and theſe he has confined to 
the Heavens; and to theſe Heavens be has annexed 
ſuch an attractive Force as unites and binds together 
different Natures and Qualities, In the Worſhip 
we aſcribe to this God, we invoke Janus Geminus, 
or double faced, Father Janus, Janus Funonins, 
Janus Conſivius, Fanus Quirinus, Fanus Patulcius, 


and Cluſivius. We have already given the Reaſon 


why we invoke him under the Name of Geminus, 
or double faced : We call him Father, as being 
the God of Gods: Junonius becauſe he keeps the 

Entrance, not only of Fanuary, but of all the other 
Months, and all the Kalends are under Funo's Do- 


.minion 3 'tis for this Reaſon that Varro (1) ſays 
twelve Altars were conſecrated to Janus, for juſt fo 


many Months. We call him Conſivius, a conſe- 
rendo, that is becauſe of the Propagation of Man- 


kind whereof Fanus is the Founder; Quirinus, for 


his warlike Virtue: This Name is taken from the 
Spear, which the Sabines call Curis. We call him 
Patulcius and Cluſivius, becauſe his Folds are 


open in Time of War, and ſhut in Time of Peace: 


'The 


* 
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<© The Riſe of which Denomination is as follows - 


In the War, we are told, which the Sabines made 


upon the Romans to be revenged for the Rape of 
“ their Daughters, the Romans made Haſte to ſnut 
© the Gate which was at the Foot of the Hill called 
Viminalis, ſince named Porta Fanualis, from 
that Rape, becauſe the Enemies uſed their utmoſt 


_ «© Efforts to make themſelves Maſters of it: But after 


it was ſhut it opened of itſelf, and the ſame Thing 
happening three Times, many of the Soldiers not 
being able to ſhut it quite, ſtood in Arms at the 
Entry to keep it. And as at the fame Time there 


was a very bloody Engagement on the other Side, 


the Report ſpread that the Romans were overcome 
<< by Tatius. Then thoſe who guarded the Entry 
« fled, and when the Sabines were like to be Maſters 
* of that Gate, *tis ſaid that from the Temple of 


Fanus iſſued Torrents of boiling Water, which diſ- 


charging itſelf thro* that Gate, ſuffocated one Party 
of the Enemy by their Heat and drowned the other. 
From that Time a Law was made that this Gate 


* ſhould be opened in Time of War, as it were to 


give Admiſſion to that God who came to the At- 
* fiſtance of the Romans. 5 
Draco, in Atheneus (1), has followed another Tra- 
dition, tho? at Bottom it returns to the ſame. We 
are told, ſays he, that Janus had two Faces, the one 
before, the other behind, he gave his Name to a Ri- 
ver and to a Mountain on which he had ſettled. He 
is ſaid to be the firſt who invented Crowns, Ships 
and Barges, and the firſt who coined Money of Braſs. 
Hence it comes that ſeveral Towns in Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily coin Monies with a double Head, with a 
Barge on the Reverſe, or a Crown, or a Ship. 
What gives a great deal of weight to the Opi- 
rion of theſe two Authors, is that the Monuments of 
Janus we have now extant, perfectly agree to it. 
And indeed, he was always repreſented upon them 
with two Faces, or with two Heads Back to Back, and 
com- 


(L. re. 
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commonly each of them with a Beard. He oſten 
appears in this Manner upon Medals, with a Prow of 
a Ship upon the Reverſe, as may be ſeen in thoſe 
publiſh'd by Beger, Vaillant, Bonanni, and other An- 
tiquaries. The Difference that is found among them 

is but inconſiderable: Sometimes the two Heads are 
crown'd ; ſometimes they are without a Beard; ſome- 
times they carry a Flower which feparates them ; 
ſometimes too you find Janus upon Monuments with 
four Heads, and then he was called Fanus Quadri- 
frons : For which you may conſult the learned Diſ- 
ſertation of M. de Boze. As to the Key and Club 
which Macrobius ſpeaks of, they are not to be met 
with upon any Monument, no more than the Dragon 
or Serpent, that form'd itſelf into a Circle, and bit 
its Tail, as we have it in the ſame Author. 

The Ancients give the Reaſon of all theſe Repre- 
ſentations. Plutarch (1) tells us that he was drawn 
with two Heads, either becauſe being a Greet origi- 
nally, and a Native of Perrbebia he had come from 
thence into [taly, or becauſe finding himſelf among 
Barbarians in Compariſon of the Greets, he had 
changed his Language and Manner of Life : Or ra- 
ther becauſe he taught his new Subjects Politeneſs and 
Arts, eſpecially that of cultivating the Ground. It 
was for much the ſame Reaſon, as ſhall be ſaid in the 
ſixth Volume, that Cecrops was called Arpris, as you 
would ſay of a double Nature, becaufe he reigned 
over two Sorts of People, the Egyptians whom he 
had brought with him, and the Athenians into whom 
he infuſed the Manners and Politeneſs of the Zgyp- 
tans. 

Other Authors think that by theſe two Faces was 
intended the Knowledge of the paſt and of the fu- 
ture, or, as he preſided over January, that he was 
repreſented as having equally a Reſpect to the paſt 
and to the enſuing Year. Thoſe who took him for 
the Sun, alledged that it was deſigned te ſignify = | 
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(1) Quæſt. Rom. 
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Sun riſing and the Sun ſetting ; others that he was 
thus repreſented as the higher and lower Porter, 

However as Fanus had reign'd jointly with Saturn, 
ſome Authors have maintained that the two Heads 
repreſented, the one Fauus and the other Saturn; 
and that when there are four Heads ſet back to back, 
it is Fanus, Saturn, Picus and Faunus, the firſt 
Kings of the Country: In Place of the two laſt, 
ſome Authors put Romulus and Numa Pompilius. 
Others with more Probability alledge that Janus 
with the four Heads, denotes the four Seaſons of the 
Year, We were told juſt now from Gavius Baſſus, 
quoted by Macrobius, that theſe four Heads denote 
that he comprehends all Climates. 

As the Name of Janus is evidently Latin, tis thought 
that he was called Ocnotrus, and that he had given his 
Name to the Colony which he conducted into 17aly. 

The learned Ryckivs, ſpeaking of that Colony, 
makes the Date of Fanus's Arrival in Taly to fall 
in the 130th Year before that of Eneas in the ſame 
Country, and by Conſequence the 146th Year before 
the taking of Troy; Aneas having landed in Traly 


four Years after the Deſtruction of that City. Janus 
ſet out from Perrhebia in Theſſaly and came by Sea 


into the Latin Territory; and tho? Draco in Atheneus 
did not poſitively ſay it (1), yet the Prow of the 
Ship which we ſee upon ſome of his Medals, would 
leave no room to doubt of it. *Tis likewiſe cer- 


tain that he came from Theſſaly. As he deſcended. 


from Deucalion by Ton his Son, who ſettled in that 
Country in the Neighbourhood of Perrbebia, it was 
doubtleſs from thence he ſet out when he conducted 
his Colony. There ariſes however a great Difficul- 
ty from what is declared by the general Voice of 
Antiquity that he received Saturn into Italy; for the 
Chronology by no means anſwers to this. Theophilus 
of Antioch aſſures us, from the Authority of Tallus 
(2), that Chronos, whom the Latins called Saturn, 
lived 321 Years before the taking of Troy, which 

ſuppoſes 

(1) Loc. cit. (2) L. 3. ady. Ant. 
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ſuppoſes more than an Age and an half between him 
and Janus, and indeed, Minos the firſt of the Name, 
lived two hundred and twenty five Years before the 
Trojan War, about the thirtieth Year of Pandion 
the firſt. This Minos was the Son of Jupiter, and 
Grandſon of Saturn. He had a Son named Lycaſtus, 
who was Father to Minos the ſecond, whoſe Son aſ- 
ſiſted at the Siege of Troy ; which makes much a- 
bout the hundred and fifty Years between Saturn and 
Janus. Whence we ought to conclude, either that 
Saturn never came into Italy, or that he arrived there 
long before Fanus's Time. But as all Antiquity 
atteits that theſe two Princes were contemporary, we 
may ſuppoſe that another Saturn is there deſigned, 


and that he who was contemporary with Janus, was 


Sterces, the Father of Picus, who, after his Apothe- 
oſis, was denominated Saturn: Fanus, who ſuc- 
ceeded him till Picus came to be of Age to wear 
the Crown, having deify'd him, as he found the A. 
thenians had done to his grand Father Erechibeus, as 
we learn from Cicero (1). 

Saint Auguſtin (2) confirms this Opinion: The 
*© Aſſyrian Monarchy, ſays he, was ſtill ſubſiſting; 
* and they reckoned Lampares their twenty third 
King, when Picus firſt reigned over the Lau- 
© rentins, It belongs to the Worſhippers of theſe 

Gods to ſee what they will make of Saturn the 
Father of this Picus, for they will not allow him 
% to have been a Man, Others have written that 
* he reigned in 1taly before Picus, and Virgil ſpeaks 
*© of him to this Purpoſe (3): He joined in Society 
* a diſſolute untraftable Race, gave them Lats; 
and called the Country Latium, becauſe he had there 
b found a ſafe Retreat from the Fury and Perſecution 
* of his Son; His Reign is ſaid to have been the golden 
„ Age, But let them treat this as other poetical 
6 Fictions, and ſay if they will, that the Father of 
„ fHPicus was called Sterces, and that he was ſo named, 

56 becauſe 
(1) De nat. Deor, I. 3. c. 19. (2) De Civ. Dei L. 18. c. 15. 
(3) En. L. 8. 
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*< becauſe being an excellent Huſbandman, he had 
taught Men to improve Ground by Dung, whence 
<< ſome call him Stercutius. Be that as it will; this 
„ however is the Reaſon for their making him the 
* God of Agriculture.“ 

Ryckius judiciouſly obſerves upon this Subject, 
that the ancient Latins, being deſtitute of the Uſe 
of Letters till the Time of Evander, who arrived in 
Taly but a few Years before the War of Troy, ſeeing 
in that Country ſo many Places called by Saturns 
__ took him for the antient one who had reigned 
there 

It has been already obſerved Fn under the Reign 
of Janus and Saturn, be he who he will, was the 
golden Age, on which the Poets gave ſo much 
Scope to their Imaginations: Not to mention others, 
I ſhall only quote the Deſcription given of it by 
Ovid. Then, ſays he, were the Rules of Faith 
and Juſtice practiſed without the conſtraint of 
Laws. Men were not influenced to their Duty by 
** Motives of Fear; nor were Puniſhments known 
c in thoſe Days. There was no need, in that hap- 
*© py Age, for engraving upon Tables of Braſs 
* thoſe menacing Laws that have ſince been uſed as 
« Curb to Vice. Criminals were not then to be 
** ſeen trembling before their Judge; nor was the 
“Security of human Life owing to the Force of 
„Laws. The Trees were not yet form'd into Ships 
* to viſit an unknown World: nor did Mortals ex- 
*< poſe themſelves to the Fury of the Sea, but dwelt 
4 contentedly in their own native Land. Cities 
* unfortify'd and without Walls were perfectly ſe- 
* cure. Trumpets, Helmets and all the Inſtruments 
% of War were then unknown, and there was no 
*£ Occaſion. for Soldiers to ſecure the Peace and 
© Tranquillity of the Citizen. The Earth, with- 
<< out being torn up with the Plough ſpontaneouſly 
% ſupply*d all Sorts of Fruits; and her Inhabitants, 
* ſatisfyed with the Food which ſhe yielded them 
without Culture, lived * wild Fruits, or the 

«© Acorns . 
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* Acorns that drop't from the Oaks. A perpetual 
<< Spring reigned all the Year round; the ſoft Ze- 
* phirs with their warm Gales cheriſh'd the Flowers 
ce that ſprung up without Seed: The Harveſts ſuc- 


c ceeded one another, without ploughing or ſowing. 


<< Rivers of Milk and Nectar flowed every where; 
« and Honey diſtilled in Abundance from the hol- 
% low Oak (a).“ 25 | 

As nothing is more celebrated in Antiquity than 
this golden Age, I ſhall conſider what may have 
given riſe to it. The ancient Inhabitants of La- 
ſlium led a favage Life, without Laws and almoſt 
without Religion, when Faxus arrived there. That 
Prince ſoftened the Ferocity of their Manners, brought 
them to live together in Cities and Villages, gave 
them Laws, and the Subjects under his Reign enjoy'd 
a Happinels they never knew before: Which made 
them look upon the Time of his Reign, as halcyon 
Days and the golden Age. For to make it conti- 
nue as long as Saturn's Life, is an Opinion not te- 
nable. Never was Age more full of Wars and 
Blood - ſned than his, and never did Crimes with more 
Fury, over-run the Earth. Saturn dethroned his 
Father to make way for himſelf: And Jupiter his Son 
ſerved him preciſely with the ſame Meaſure as he 
had done his Father, and this Prince fortify'd his 
Throne by the Defeat and Overthrow of all his Rela- 
tions. 5 
Euſebius (1) having quoted the fragment of Sancho- 
niatbon makes much the ſame Reflection. Here then, 
ſays he, we ſee the Hiſtory of Chronos or Saturn, 


here what Truth is in that happy Life, which is 


* under his Reign, a Life ſo celebrated in the 
orks of Greek Authors: Theſe are the Men whom 
they call me@ror yevotoy 73 yives3 the firſk Race of 
Mortals, the Race of the golden Age, who, according 


o 


(a) Aurea prima ſata eſt ætas, quæ vindice nullo, 

Sponte ſua, fine lege, fidem rectumque colebat, 

Pœna metuſque aberant, Sc. Ovid. Met. L. 1. F. z. 
(1) Præpar. L. 1. c. 10. OE CLOS | 
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in the Extremity of Africa. Thus it is that Bochart 
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to Authors lived ſo happy in the primitive Ages of 
the World. | | 
We may add however that this Idea of the golden 
Age was undoubtedly taken from the Tradition im- 
porting that our firſt Parents, or at leaſt the human 
Race from Noah, till the Diſperſion under Peleg, had 
enjoyed all Things in common, and led a happy 
Lite, in Compariſon of the ſucceeding Ages. 


CHAT VF. 


The Hiſtory of Atlas, of the Pleiades his 
Daughters, and of the Heſperides. 


LE W Perſons in Antiquity are more celebrated 

than Atlas. All the Ancients agree that he gave 
his Name to that Mountain or rather that Ridge of 
Mountains which run acroſs one Part of Africa from 
Eaft to Weſt, as far as the Extremities of that Con- 
tinent; as alſo to the Ocean, and the Iſland At- 


lautis. 


According to Heſiod (1), Atlas was the Son of 
Fapetns, and of Clymene the Daughter of Oceanus, and 
Brother to Menætius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
all of them Titan-Princes, whom we ſhall ſpeak of 
hereafter. ** Atlas, ſays that Poet, bears the Hea- 
*© vens upon his Shoulders, at the Extremities of the 
* Earth, in the Country of the Heſperiaes ; ſuch was 
the Doom allotted to him by Jupiter.“ Apollodorus 
(2), Diodorus Siculus, and all the Ancients in like 
Manner, make Alas to have been the Son of Fapetus; 
but the Former of theſe two Authors gives him for 
his Mother Aſia the other Daughter of Oceanus. 

Our Moderns, always guided by Etymologies 
taken from the eaſtern Languages, have receded 
from the Opinion of the Ancients, and make Atlas 
come from Phenicia, or the neighbouring Countries 


and 


(1) Theog. (2) L. r. 
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and Voſſius (1) ſpeak of him. M. Fourmont the elder | 
who 1s perſuaded that Abrabam is Saturn, takes Atlas | 
to be the ſame with Lot. But without entring here 
into Diſcuſſions that may be ſeen to more Advantage 1 
in the Works of thoſe learned Writers, I think we x 

may hold to the Opinion of Diodorus Siculus, who | 
thus relates the Hiſtory of this celebrated Titan. 

After the Death of Hyperion, the Sons of Ura- 

nus divided the Kingdom among them; The 
two of greateſt Renown were Saturn and Atlas. 

«© The maritime Places having fallen to Atlas's lot 

<< this Prince gave his Name to the Atlantes his Sub- 

«c jets, and to the higheſt Mountain in his Country. 

He is ſaid to have excelled in Aſtronomy, and to 

have been the firſt who repreſented the World by 

«© a Globe. This is the Reaſon of its being alledged 

that Atlas prop'd the Heavens with his Shoulders? 

a Fable plainly alluding to his Invention. He 

had ſeveral Sons; but Heſperus diftinguiſh'd 

himſelf moſt by his Piety, his Juſtice, and Ge- 
neroſity. He having gone up to the higheſt top of 
mount Alas, to obſerve the Stars, was ſuddenly 

«< carry*d away by an impetuous Wind and nevet 

more ſeen, The People much moved with his 

Fate, and calling to mind his Virtues, decreed to 

him divine Honours, and conſecrated his Name 

by giving it to the brighteſt of the Planets. 

Atlas was alſo Father of ſeven Daughters, who 

were all called Atlantides, but their proper Names 

were Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Afterope, Merope, 

„ Alcyone, and Celæno. They were beloved by the 

© moſt illuſtrious of the Gods and Heroes, and had 

«© Sons by them who in after Times became as te- | 

nowned as their Fathers, and were the Founders 

of many Nations. But the eldeft of all had by 
fFupiter a Son called Mercury, who was the In- 

„ ventor of ſeveral Arts. The other Atlantides had 

<<. alfo illuſtrious Children; for ſome gave Riſe to 

ſeveral Nations, and others built Cities: And 
Vor. II. T «+ theretore 
(1) De Idol. L. 1. | | 
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therefore not only ſome Barbarians, but even ſe- 
e veral Greeks make their ancient Heroen deſcended 
from the Allantides. They are faid to have been 
**. very intelligent, and this is the Reaſon why Men 
**.Jook*d upon them as Goddeſſes after their Death, 
and placed them in the Heavens under the Name 
of the Pleiades. Theſe Atlantides were allo called 
*© Nymphs, becauſe: all Women were. ſo deſigned 
in their Country.” 

The ſame. Author adds in his. fourcly Book (1): 
<< The Mythologiſts gave out that in the Country 
called Heſperitts, lived old Atlas and Heſperus, 
** two Brothers, both very famous: That Heſperus 
** having got a Daughter named Heſperis, gave her 
in Marriage to his Brother Atlas, and that from 
*© this Daughter had the Country Heſperitis taken its 
Name. Alas had by Heſperis ſeven Daughters 


© who were called Ailautides, from the Name of 
their Father, or Typerides from that of their Mo- 


ther. They are ſaid to have been of: ſuch extra- 
© ordinary Beauty and Wiſdom, that their Fame 
reached Byſris' King of Spain, and induced him 
to form a Deſign of making himſelf Maſter of 
them, commanding Pirates to enter into their 
Country, to carry them off and bring them to him. 
**\ Thele Pirates finding the Daughters of Atlas divert- 
ing themſelves in a Garden, ſeized upon them ; 
and flying precipitately to their Ships, put them 
<-0n. board with them: But Hercules having ſur- 
A prized them while they were taking a Repaſt near 
e the Shore, and being informed by the young Vir- 
* gins of the Misfortune that bad befallen them, he 
„ flew all their Raviſhers and returned the Allan- 
«* tides to their Father Atlas. That Prince in Gra- 
„ titude to Hercules (a) made him a Preſent of the 
Apples which he had come in Queſt of.“ 

The ſame Author had ſaid in the preceeding Chap- 


„ ter, “ The nn are i n divided 


6&6 As 


1), Ch., 
(a) We ſhall ſpeak further of this Voyage of Hercules, and of 
the Garden of the * in the Risen of that Heroe. Vol. VI. 
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Jas to thoſe Apples; for ſome ſay that there ac- 
ce tually grew golden Apples in certain Gardens of 
« Africa, which belong'd to the Heſperides; but 
that they were kept by a dreadful Dragon which 
<< never ſlept: Others alledge that the Heſperides 
<6 were poſſeſſed of ſuch fine flocks of Sheep, that 
«© by a poetical Licenſe the Surname” of golden 
«© was given them, as it had been to Venus upon 
«© Account of her Beauty. Some, in ſhort, have 
<< written that thoſe Sheep were of a particular Co- 


Hour inclining to Gold. Theſe laſt added too, that 


by the Dragon we were to underſtand the Shepherd 
that kept thoſe Sheep, a Man of great Strength 
and Courage, who uſed to put to Death ſuch 


as attempted to force from him any of his 


„% Fenn 

Alas not only gave Hercules the Preſent which 
Diodorus mentions, but alſo taught him Aſtronomy, 
That Science he himſelf had ſtudied with great Aſſi- 
duity and Application, and became a vaſt Profici- 
ent in it, As Hercules was the firſt who brought 
into Greece the Knowledge of the Sphere, he too 
acquired great Reputation by this Means, and hence 
it was feigned that Atlas reſted upon his Shoulders 
the Burthen of the World; which, as the Author 
now quoted obſerves, is only a fabulous Manner of 
relating a true Matter of Fact. | 

After what has been now ſaid, we may eaſily judge 
that Atlas was a Man diſtinguifh*d by his Talents 
that he addicted himſelf to the ſpeculative” Sciences, 
and eſpecially to Aſtronomy; and that his making 
uſe of the Sphere whereof he was the Inventor, toge- 
ther with the Heighth of the Mountains on which he 
had made his Obſervations, was Foundation enough 
for the Fable of his bearing the Heavens upon his 
Shoulders; and of his being transformed into the 
Mountain, which was called Hallba, or Talab, from 
the Hebrew Word which ſignifies % be fufperided, 


merely upon Account of the huge Rocks that hang 


from Mount Atlas, which is ſo high that it ſeems to 
ws . touch 
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touch the Skies, and whoſe Summit is even rarely to 
be ſeen by Reaſon of the Snows and Fogs that 
encompaſs it (a). We may add, that, in all Pro- 
bability, Atlas united together the vagrant disjointed 
People of that Extremity of Africa, that he reigned 
over them, gave them Laws, and poliſhed their 
Manners. Herodotus (1) ſpeaks of theſe People whom 
he calls Allantes, the only People, according to him, 
who had no particular Name, being only known 
under that of Atlantes. That Author, and after him 
Pomponius Mela, gives a. Deſcription of Mount 
tlas, which the Inhabitants of the Country called 
the Pillar of Heaven. | 
The Pleiades. + 
To return to the Daughters of Atlas, who form 
the Conſtellation of the Pleiades in the Bull's Head, the 
Fable of their Transformation had no other Founda- 
tion but that their Father was the firſt who diſcovered 
thoſe Stars, and gave them the Name of Pleiades after 
his own Daughters, who had that Name from their 
Mother, called Plzione, according to ſome of the 
Ancients z or rather thoſe Stars were named Pleiades 
becauſe they appear in the Month of May, a proper 
Seaſon for Navigation (2). The Latinas call them 
Vergilie, becauſe they riſe in the ſpring Seaſon ; and 
as there is one of them that has not been viſible for 
a long Time paſt, namely Merope, ſhe is ſaid to hide 
her ſelf for Shame that ſhe had married a Mortal, 
while her Siſters had been married to Gods: Where 
*ris eaſy to ſee Aſtronomy mixed with Hiſtory ; for 
is true enough that ſix of 4las's Daughters match'd 
with Titan Princes, who were commonly look'd upon 


as Gods, and that Merope married $1/yphus, who was 


not of that Family. 


But, according to a Tradition better vouched by 
the Ancients, this Pleiad was Elefira the Wife of 


Dardanus, 


(2) Father Pezron derives the Name from the Word Altus, by 
the Tranſpoſition of a ſingle Letter, and this Derivation is con- 
formable to the other Name of that Prince who was called Telamon, 
which in the Celtic Language imports a Man of a high Stature. 
„.) L. 4. ch. 184. (2) IIA Navigo. 1 
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Dardanus, who had diſappeared at the Time of 
the Trojan War, that ſhe might not be a Spectator 


of the Misfortunes of her Family. Be that as it will, 
I ſhall give you the Fable as it is related by the 


Poets. We reckon, ſays Ovid in his Faſts, ſeven 


Stars in the Conſtellation of the Pleiades, tho? there 
are only ſix of them ſeen, 
Dug ſeptem dici, ſex tamen eſſe ſolent. | 
Becauſe Electra the Wife of Dardanus, one of 


thoſe ſeven Nymphs, the Daughter of Atlas, hid her- 


ſelf that ſhe might not behold the ſad Cataſtrophe of 
Troy (a). 

Hyginus, Contemporary with Ovid, relates the 
ſame Fable; but with Circumſtances that will help us 
to find out the hiſtorical Fact that may have given riſe 
to it. Electra, ſays he, being grieved to ſee the 
unſeaſonable Dancing of her Siſters at the Time of 
< Troy's Diſaſture, left the Zodiac, and withdrew 
* towards the Arctic Pole, moving in the Diſorder 
© of a Perſon overwhelm'd with the moſt lively Sor- 
© row; upon Account of her diſhevelled and neg- 
„ lected Hair ſhe got the Name of Comet (6b ).” 

The Latin Scholiaſt upon Aratus fays the ſame : 
Electram diſſolutis crinibus propter luctum ire aſſerunt, 
& propter comas, quidam Cometem vocant. To the 
Circumſtances related by Hyginus, Avienus, upon 
the Authority of Smymhes, added that Elefra ſhew'd 
herſelf again to Mortals from Time to Time, but al- 
Wage with the Apparatus of a Comet (c). 

4 


3 


(a) Trojæ * ruinas 
Non tulit, ante oculos oppoſuitque manum. 

(5) M. Freret, in a curious Diſſertation printed in the tenth 
Volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, has im- 
proved what the Ancients ſay of the Progreſs of this Star, as a Proof 
that it is meant of a Comet, which having firſt appeared in the 
Sign of the Bull, near the Pleiades, moved on towards the Pole : 


GH 
* 


But this belongs not to my Subject. 


c) Non nunquam Oceani tamen iſtam ſurgere ab undis 
In convexa Poli, ſed ſede carere Sororum, 
Diffuſamque comas cerni, criniſque ſoluti 

. Monſtrare Mien; 3 diros has fama Cometas | 

| Commenter a? 
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I I ought not to omit the Reflections, rather inge- 
nious than ſolid, of Olaus Rudbeck in his Atlanticks. 
This Author attempts to prove that Atlas and his Suc- 
ceſſors reigned in the North, which Country he will 
have to be the true Atlantick mentioned by Plato in 
his Tinaus and Critias; that theſe Princes were there 
very powerful, and extended their Conqueſts in Pro- 
ceſs of Time into Greece, Italy, the Gauls, Aſia Mi- 
nor, and Egypt; and that what gave a Handle for the 
Fable of Allas's bearing the Heavens upon his Shoul- 
ders, is that his Empire reach'd over all the Earth. 


The Hyades. | 


The Hyades are alſo ſaid to have been Daughters of 
Atlas, and we have the Names of fix of them, Eu- 
dora, Ambroſia, Prodice, Coronis, Phileto, and Po- 
liſo, Others add a ſeventh, Thione ; but *tis proba- 
bie theſe pretended Hyades, a Word ſignifying in 
Greek, rainy, are nothing but ſo many poetical Per- 
ſonages, whoſe Names were given to certain Stars 
that Allas had diſcovered ; unleſs we will ſay that the 
great Alas had the Children of all the reſt who bore 
that Name father'd upon him. They are commonly 
reckoi'd three in Number, the firſt was King of 7taly, 
the ſecond reign'd in Arcadia; and the third is he 
whom we are now upon: Iam alſo of Opinion, that 
his Succeſſors frequently bore the ſame Name: Hence 
we find the Name of Atlas in the Hiſtory of Perſeus, 
and in that of Hercules, both of them later than that 
of the firſt Titan Princes. 

Atlas, as has been ſaid, had a Brother who alſo 
came and ſettled in the Weſt; which probably pro- 
cured him the Name of Heſperus, whence the Greeks 
called all the Countries to the Weſt of Greece, Heſpe- 
ria. M. le Clerc, however, derives this Name from a 
Hebrew Word that imports beautiful, unde Veſterugo, 
pulcherrima Stella, the beautiful Star. Hence the 
| | | celebrated 


Commemorat triſti procul ih & ſurgere form, 
Fultum 8 diam perfundere criuibus A thram, 
ſub pingui, rutiloquè rubere cruore. 
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celebrated Gardens of the Heſperides his Daughters, 


becauſe the Gardens in Mauritania Tingitana were 


very fine of their kind ; and abounded with Orange 


Groves and Citrons, which the Poets have taken the 


to call Golden Apples, as they have to repre- 


ſent the Maſtive Dogs that watch'd them, under the 


Figure of Dragons (1). 
CH AP. VI. 


The Hiſtory of Japetus, Prometheus, Epime- 
theus, and Pandora. 


HAT Promethens and Epimetbeus are of the 
Titan Family is a Truth atteſted by Heſiad, and 


adopted by feveral of the Ancients, eſpecially by 


Lucian. They were the Sons of Fapetus and Cly- 
mene, as Heſiod tells us (a). Japetus, ſays be, mar- 
ried the fair Clymene, the Daughter of Oceanus, by 
whom he had the great Atlas, the illuſtrious Mencetius, 
the crafty Prometheus, and the fooliſh Epimetheus. 
Fapetus had ſettled in Theſſaly, where he became 
very powerful ; but being a wicked Man, and of a 
miſchievous Diſpoſition, he gained a greater Reputa- 
tion by his Children than by any Deeds of his own. 
The Greeks, however, look*d upon him as the Foun- 
der of their Race, and were not able to trace farther 
back than him : Accordingly they uſually called de- 
crepid old Men Zapets, as we are told by Heſychius 
a Suidas (b). | 
Promethens becameexceeding famous by means of the 
Fable I am going to relate. Being a Man of a ſubtle and 
crafry Genius, he attempted to put a Cheat upon Fupiter 
. in 
(1) See the Hiſtory of Hercules, V. vi. 
(a) Theog. v. 508. Others give him for his Mother a Nymph 


named Aja. = 
(2) We ſhall prove, in the Beginning of the ſixth Volume, Ja- 
fetus to be the ſame with Faphet the Son of Maß, whoſe Sons Fu- 


Luan and Gomer, and their Deſcendants, peopled the North and 


Weſt to the inmoſt Parts of Spain. 
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in a Sacrifice, and thereby to find out whether or not he 
was really worthy to be reckoned a God. Having for 
this Purpoſe ſlain two Oxen, he ſtuffed one of the 
Skins with the Fleſh, and the other with the Bones of 
the Victims. Jupiter was out- witted by Prometheus, 
and made choice of the latter, The God, reſolv'd 
to be reveng'd upon all Mankind, took away from 
them the Uſe of Fire: But Prometheus, with the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Minerva, whoſe Advice had already been 
of uſe to him in forming the Body of a Man of tem- 
per'd Clay, got up to Heaven, and approaching the 
Chariot of the Sun, ſtole from thence the ſacred Fire, 
which he brought down to the Earth in a Ferula (a). 
Jupiter, incenſed at this ſtrange and audacious Enter- 

rize, order'd Pulcan to form a Woman endued with 
all Perfections; whence ſhe got the Name of Pandora. 

The Gods loaded her with Preſents, and ſent her to 
Prometheus with a Box full of all kinds of Miſery. 
This Prince ſuſpecting the Trick, would have nothing 
to do with her; but Epimetbeus, to whom ſhe offered 
herſelf, was ſo captivated with her Charms, that he 
+ took her to Wife, and had by her Pyrrba, the Wife 
of Deucalion, His Curioſity too led him to look into 
the fatal Box, which he no ſooner had opened, than 
there iſſued out of it that Deluge of Miſeries, which 
have fince over- run this Earth. He ſhut it up again 
in haſte, but all was gone but Hope, which had not 
Time to get off, and this of Conſequence is the only 
Bleſſing that remains with wretched Mortals, 

Fuxiter at length, extremely vex'd that Prometheus 
had not been taken in this laſt Snare, order'd Mercury 
to carry him to Mount Caucaſus, and bind him faſt 
to a Rock, where an Eagle (1), the Daughter of 
Typhon and 'K chidna, was eternally to prey upon his 
Liver ; for Heſjo tells us, it ſprouted up as faſt every 
T Night ( 2), as the Eagle devour'd it by Day. This 
Author 


{98 =———- Audax Japeti genus 
| Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. | 
Honk Ar. Od. 3. L. 2. 
(1) Others ſay a Vulture. (2) L. 1. C. 1. 
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Author limits no Time to Prometheus's Puniſhment, 
he ſays on the contrary, it was to be eternal, afararor ; 


other Authors, however, limit the Time to the Space 
of thirty thouſand Years. Nor does the ſame Author 


ſay that Jupiter borrow'd the Aſſiſtance of Mercury, 
but that he himſelf bound that unhappy Wretch, not 
to a Rock, but to a Pillar, | 

Hercules however delivered him ſome Years after, 
or, according to others, Jupiter himſelf, as a Re- 
ward for his Service, in revealing to him the Oracle 
of the Deſtinies, who had foretold that the Son of 
Thetis ſnould be mightier than his Father, and that 
conſequently he ought to lay aſide his Deſign of mar- 
rying her, for fear of being one Day dethroned. But 


as he had ſworn to keep Prometheus bound to Cauca- 
ſus for the Space of Time now mentioned, that he 
Might not violate his Oath, he order'd him always to 


wear upon his Finger an Iron Ring, to which ſhould 
be faſtened a ſmall Fragment of Caucaſus, that it 
might be true in a certain Senſe, that Prometheus ſtill 


continued bound to that Rock: And this, according 


to the Ancients, is the Original of the firſt Ring. 
Pliny( i), who relates this Fable, has not troubled him- 
ſelf to ſeek after the true Meaning of it. But we are 
not to imagine that thoſe Fictions were tranſmitted 
down to our Times in an uniform Manner. This 
ſame is related very differently by the Ancients. 
Durius of Samos alledges that Prometheus was ba- 


niſh'd Heaven for aſpiring to marry Minerva; and 


this is given as the Reaſon why this Goddeſs is ſo much 
the Subject of the Fable. Nicander of Colopbon will 
have Prometheus*s Crime to have been, that he per- 
ſuaded Men to make over to the Serpent the Privilege 
that had been conferred upon them by the Gods of 
rene wing their Age. Na in ſhort, far from 


Brother. 
Whatever be in this, theſe Fictions undoubtedly 


contain ſome ancient Hiſtory, tho exceedingly diſ- 
(1) Lib. 13. OE 
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outſed : There we may fee a vaſt many Allegories ; 


the very Name of Promeibeus furniſhes us with ſeveral ; 


it imports one who fore/ees Futurity ;, as that of Epime · 
theus ſignifies one who knows what is paſt, This Fable 
may likewiſe glance at fome traditional Circumſtances 
of the Fall of our firſt Parents, and of Adam's being ſe- 
duced by his Wife Eve; for there is hardly any thing 
but one may find in it. M. Reland, in his Diſſerta- 
tion, ſays it derives its Original from a Tradition that 


was current among the ancient Perſians, importing, 


that the Heroes of the earlieſt Ages had vanquiſh'd 
certain evil Genii, and bound them to Mount Caf. 
Other learned Men go higher, and think the Pagans 
had couch'd under this Fable the Hiſtory of the Fall 
of the Angels, who were condemn'd to Chains, not 
on Mount Caucaſus, but in the Gulph of Hell, as we 
read in Scripture, For my part, as I am perſuaded 
that the Fables may be explained without having re- 
courſe to Suppoſitions, that cannot be proved, I 
take this now before us to contain nothing any ways 


myſterious, but to be only a Continuation of the Hi- 
ſtory of the Titans, told after the manner of thoſe 


Times, that is to ſay, with ſomewhat of the marvel- 
lous Stile accompanying thoſe ancient Narrations; 
and I explain it in the following manner. i 
Promelbeus, Fupiter's Couſin-German, in all Pro- 
bability was not exempt from the Perſecutions with 
which he harraſſed the other Titans; this is eaſily ac- 
counted for from the mere Ambition of the Cretan 
Prince, without ſuppoſing another Motive, which 
ſome Authors aſſign, namely, his being the Son of 
Juno by Eurimedon. As Prometheus returned into 


Scythia, which he durſt not quit fo long as Jupiter 


lived, that God is ſaid to have bound him to Caucaſiis, 
by Mercury's Means, becauſe Jupiter made uſe of him 


to diſtreſs Prometheus, and to keep him from remov- 


ing. This Prince, folely addicted to Aſtrology, fre- 
quently retired to Mount Caucaſus, as to a kind ot 
Obſervatory, whence he contemplated the Stars, and 
was, as it were, prey'd upon by continual poring, = 

| rather 


bing; | 
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rather V exation, for being obliged to lead ſo me- 
lancholy a Life, and to ſpend his Days in ſo un- 
comfortable a Situation; and this, to mention it by 


the by, is what had given rife to the Fable of the 


agle or Vulture that prey*d upon his Liver, which 
was ſaid to ſprout up again every Day, becauſe Pro- 
metheus had continual Matter of Vexation. 

We muſt not however forget to take Notice, that 
Herodotus explains this particuſarity otherwiſe, alledg- 
ing this Prince was put in Priſon for not being able to 
ſtop the over-flowing of a River, which, from its 
Rapidity was called the Eagle; or at leaſt that he was 
obliged, upon that Account, to fly with a Part of his 
Subjects to the Mountains, to eſcape the Inundation, 
till a Traveller, reprefented by Hercules (a), under- 


took to dam it up by a Mound, and to kill the Eagle, 


as one may ſay, by making its Courſe regular and 
uniform ; thus that Hero dejivered Prometheas out of 


his Prifon, or from his Retreat. 


he Inhabitants of Scythia were at that time ex- 
tremely ſavage, and lived without Laws, either writ- 
ten or traditional : Prometheus, a polite and knowing 
Prince, taught them to lead a more human Life, in- 
ſtructed them in Agriculture, Phyſick (5), Sc. This 
is what had given riſe to the Hyperbolical Expreſſions 


of his having form'd a Man, whom Minerva, the 


Goddeſs of Sciences, had animated (1). But we find 
another Explanation of this Fable in La#antins (2), 
without having recourſe to Allegories, for he takes it 
to have no other Foundation, but that Prometbeus 
was the firſt who taught the Art of making Statues of 
Clay; whence, by an Hyperbole not unuſual, he was 
ſaid to have formed Man, as it was afterwards fabled 
of Dedalus, that he had made his Statues to walk, 

2 | becauſe 
(s) We are not to aſcribe this Adventure to the Theban Hercules, 
as the Poets do, but to the Phenician, or ſome other, ſince Prome- 


theus lived ſeveral Ages before Amphitryo. 
% E/chilus, in his Prometheus, makes this Prince the Inventor 


* 


(i) Hyginus, Poet. Aſtron. I. 2. Ovid. Met. I. 1, 
42) L. 2. c. 10, | 5 
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becauſe he firſt ſhaped the Legs diſtinctly, as ſhall be 


ſaid in his Hiſtory. 
This laſt Explanation is not a little confirmed by a 


fine Monument that has eſcaped the Injury of Time, 
and is to be ſeen in the firſt Volume of Montfaucon's 


Antiquities 3 it repreſents Prometheus forming a Man, 
and there you ſee him working with a Chiſſel, a plain 
Indication that the Art of Statuary is intended by it. 
This Image, beſides, is very ſingular ; Minerva there 
appears, becauſe, according to Lucian, it was ſhe 
that animated the Work of Prometheus, There you 
likewiſe ſee Pſyche with her Wings, riding in a 
Chariot, becauſe ſhe was the Symbol of the Soul. 
*Tis plain that all this was intended to ſignify to us, 
that Prometheus's Statues were ſo perfect, that they 
wanted nothing but a living Soul to be ſelf- moved. 

But unleſs we give into this Explication, how ſhall 
we account for what Ovid ſays at the Beginning of his 
Metamorphoſes, that, Man being cut off from the 
Earth, Prometheus mixed Clay, and moulded him 
anew, ſince he was a Man himſelf, and Antiquity 
gives us the Hiſtory of his Father and Anceſtors. 


To explain now the Fable of Prometheus's Theft, 


ſome Authors tell us, that what gave riſe to it, was 
his having taught Man the Uſe of Fire (a): But is it 
probable that chis was a Thing ſo long unknown, even 
among the moſt barbarous Nations? On the con- 
trary, *tis undoubtedly as ancient as the World itſelf; 
(5) whether it was brought upon the Earth by Light- 
ning, or that the Winds had ſet ſome Foreſts on Fire, 


by putting the Branches of the Trees into violent Com- 
motion, 


(a) Pauſanias, in Corinth. 995 it was the Opinion of the An- 
cients, that Phoroneus, and not Prometheus, had invented the Uſe 
of Fire; which may be true, in the Apprehenſion of the Greeks, 
who knew nothing prior to this Phoroneus. 

(6) A Feſtival generally ſpread among all Nations, and till kept 
up at this Day in China, at Mexico, and in ſeveral other Places, 
which 1s called the Feaſt of Lamps, the Ceremony whereof conſiſts 
in lighting by Night a great Number of Lamps and Torches, is, no 
doubt, a Tradition of the univerſal Joy that was expreſſed, for the 

Uſe of Fire, which Adam 1 found out, and Noa eren. 
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motion, or that Fire was made accidentally by ſtriking 
two flint Stones againſt one another, Diodorus Sicu- 
Ins (1) ſays the true Senſe of this Fable is, that Pro- 
metheus had diſcovered combuſtible Materials fit for 
kindling and maintaining Fire; but is it to be ima- 
gined that the Uſe of Fire being once introduced, 
Mankind would have continued ignorant till Prome- 
theus's Time of what was, or what was not proper to 
kindle it, and keep it alive? Upon the whole there- 
fore, I am of Opinion, that the Origin of this Fiction 
was, that Jupiter having ordered all the Shops where 
Iron was forged to be ſhut up, left the Titans ſhould 
make uſe of it againſt him, Prometheus, who had re- 
tired into Scythia, there eſtabliſn'd good Forges ; 
hence came the Calybes, thoſe excellent Blackſmiths (2); 
perhaps too Prometheus, not thinking to find Fire in 
that Country, brought ſome thither in the Stalk of the 
Ferula, wherein it may eaſily be preſerved for ſeveral 
Days. | 
M. de Tournefort, in his Voyage to the Levant, 
diſcovered this Plant, which the Greeks called Nar- 
thex,- and the Latins, Ferula : Its Stalk is five or ſix 
Foot high, the Rind of it is very hard, and the Infide 
is full of a kind of Pith, which Fire is flow in con- 
ſuming. The Sailors make uſe of it to tranſport Fire 
from one Iſland to another. This Cuſtom is of the 
earlieſt Antiquity, and may ſerve to explain a Paſſage 
in Heſiod (3), who ſpeaking of the Fire that Prome- 
theus ſtole from Heaven; ſays he carried it in a 
Ferula, kv xi vag$Snxi, fince the Foundation of 
this Fable undoubtedly is owing to what Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us of Prometheus, that he was the 
Inventor of the Steel, 73 % t, wherewith Fire is 
ſtruck from the Flint (4). Semina flamme abſtruſa 
in venis filicis, In all Probability that Prince made 
uſe of the Pith of the Ferula inſtead of Tinder, and 
taught Men to preſerve Fire in the Stalk of that Plant. 
Theſe Stalks are ſtrong enough to ſerve for a Support, 


(z) M. & Clere upon Heßod, v. 563. 


G ; | | 
(3) Op. & Die, L. 1. v. 52. (4) Died: Sic. I. 3 
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but too flight to wound thoſe who are beat with them: 


Hence we are told by Diodorirs Siculus (1), that Bac- 


chus, whoever he was, one of the greateſt Legiſla- 


tors of Antiquity, enjoin'd primitive Mortals, when 


they drank Wine, to uſe theſe Ferula Canes, becauſe 


they frequently broke one another's Heads with thoſe 
they uſed to wear of another kind. | 


As for the two Oxen, which Promethens is ſaid to 
have ſlain, that he might impoſe upon Jupiter, I take 
this Fable to be founded upon Prometheits's being per- 
haps the firſt who opened Victims; to draw Omens 
from the Inſpection of their Entrails. As for the Me- 


tamorphoſis of Epimetheus, ho is ſaid to have been 


transformed into an Ape, this, according to Lucian, 


figures that he, like his Brother, was an able Statuary, 
and imitated Nature to Perfection. 
Me muſt not however forget that the ſameus Bo- 
chart (2), and after him M. le Clerc (3), take Pro- 
metheus to be the ſame with Magog ; and it muſt be 
owned the Parallel anſwers pretty exactly, as it is 
drawn by the former. Prometheus is the Son of 
Japetus, and Magog the Son of Fapbet, and Grand- 
ſon of Noah. Mage, as well as Promethens, came 
and ſettled in Scythia : The firſt invented or improved 
the Art of founding Metals, and of forging Iron, 
which the Poets likewiſe attributed to our Prometheus; 
and Diodorus too lays he invented ſeveral Inſtruments 
proper for making Fire. The Fable ſetting: forth 
that Prometheus was devoured” by an Eagle, takes its 
riſe from the Import of the Name Magog, which ſig- 
nifies to be eaten up with Vexation (a). M. le Clerc 
adds, that Epimetbheus is the ſame with Gog, whoſe 
Name ſignifies burning 3 z which; according to him, 
agrees to that Prince, whoſe: Paſſion for Women was 
deſigned to be figured by the Story of Pandora. He 
adds other Conjectures, which at moſt only prove 
that the © of thoſe two Princes was embelliſhd 
with 
wel Diod. 1. 10 Peleg. L. 1. 0 2. (3) Upon Hefod. 


bs a 8 Dlagogy- as much as to '1ay' tabęſcere, ligueſcere: Bochart. 
Cit. b 
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with thoſe of Gog and Magog, who before them had 
pPractiſed in Seytbia the Art of forging Iron. Laſtly, 
according to other Authors, Promethens is the ſame 
with Noah; and the Parallel which they draw be- 
tween them wants not Probabilty ; ſo eaſy it is to find 
a Reſemblance between Perfons who lived in Times {6 
remote, 

If the Opinion of Sir Jaac Newton were ſupported 
with any Authority, we would be better acquainred 
with Prometheus, and might determine exactly at what 
time he lived. According to him, Prometheus was 
Nephew to the famous Sœſoſtris, whom he makes to have 
lived about the Time of the Argonauts, a few Years bes 
fore the Trojan War. As that Prince had accompanied 
his Uncle in his Expeditions, he was left by him upon 
Mount Caucaſus (1), with a Part of his Troops, 
to preſerve the Conqueſts he had made in Srytbia, as 
thoſe he had made in Colchis were commited to Ates. 
If this was the Caſe, Prometheus would be an Exyptian 
originally, and we might fix the Time when he lived, 
and his Deliverer would be Hercules the Argonaut, ot 
the Son of Alemena ; but, as has been ſaid, this Opi- 
nion wants Proofs, and according to the Ancients, 
whom I have quoted, and Heſt od himſelf, Promerbeus 
was of the Race of the Tant. | 

Promethens, weary of his ctielictiolh: Retreat in 
Seythia, quitted it at length to paſs the Remainder of 
his Days in Greece, where he died, and the Argives 
ſhew his ſepulchral Monument. Panſanias indeed 
ſays (2), he believed they were miſtaken, and that 
the Opuntians gave an Account of it in a manner 

more conformable to Truth; but this ſtill proves 
Greece to be the Country where he was reckoned te 
have died. Then it was too that divine Honours 
were paid to him, ſince the ſame Author, in his Pho- 
cica (3), ſays that in the Way to Panopea, there is 
to be ſeen a Chapel built of Brick, quite unconcocted, 
and in this Chapel a Statue of the Marble of Mount 
. Pentelicus, which, . to ſome, repreſents E 
culapius, 

(1) Chron. of the ancient Kings, P. 234. (2) In Corinth. (3) C. 4. 
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culapius, and according to others Prometheus. The 
latter, adds this Author, prove their Aſſertion from 
Stones of an immenſe Bigneſs, that are in the Neigh- 
bourhood, alledging theſe to be the Remains of the 
wrought Clay, wherewith Prometheus had formed Man- 
kind. I believe few will think this to be a very con- 
cluſive Argument; but what leaves no room to doubt 


that Prometheus received divine Honours, or at 


leaſt ſuch Honours as were deſtined to the Heroes, is 
what we are told by the ſame Pauſanias in his Atticks, 
namely, that Prometheus had an Altar in the Academy 
itſelf, and that Games were inſtituted to him, which 


cConſiſted in running from that Altar to the City, with 


Torches that were to be kept from going out. He who 
would gain this Victory muſt keep his Torch burning; if 
he who runs firſt lets his Torch go out, he gives place to 
the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, and ſo on; but if all 
the Torches go out, no body gains the Victory, and the 
Prize is reſerved for another time. 

We ſhall cloſe this Article by obſerving that Time 
has preſerv'd to us a fine Bas. Relief (1), which repre- 
ſents Prometheus delivered by Hercules. The Fable 


is admirably engraved upon this Marble; at the Ex- 


tremity whereof you ſee on one Side an old Man be- 
tween the Branches of a Tree, who is the Image of 
Mount Atlas, according to Bellori; but it is more 
B Mount Caucaſus, where Prometheus was de- 
livered. Hercules, with his Bow bent, ready to 
ſhoot at the Eagle, has left behind him his Club, and 
the Skin of the Lion of Nemea. Promethens bound 
to a Rock, bears upon his Knee the Bird that preys 
upon his Entraiis, Laſtly, Mercury appears in a 
proper Attitude to aſſiſt Hercules. „ 


(.) Admir. Rom. Ant. 
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| CHAP. VI. 
Of the other Titans, 


| H O* Rhea or Ops, Oceanus, Tethys and Pluto 


were celebrated among the Titans, that I may 
not however deviate from the Order I have propoſed 
to follow, I ſhall ſpeak of them only in the Hiſtory 
of the Gods of the Sea, of the Earth and Hell. Thoſe 


I am to ſpeak of in this Chapter, tho? leſs noted, de- 


ſerve however to be mentioned, fince all the Titans, 
generally ſpeaking, had contributed to the Happineſs 
of the World. Accordingly Diodorus Siculus re- 
marks (1), that all of them had ſignalized them- 


ſel ves. | 


The Mythology of Crete, ſays he, takes Notice 
that the Titans were born while the Curetes were 
but young, They firſt inhabited the Country of 
the Groans, where are ſtil] to be ſeen the Founda- 
tions of Rhea's Palace, and an ancient Wood, 
The Family of the Titans was compoled of fix Sons 
and five Daughters, all of them Sons of Cælus and 
Terra; or, according to others, of one of the Cu- 
retes and Titea, thus deriving their Name from 
their Mother. The ſix Sons were Saturn, Hype- 
* rion, Cæus, Fapetus, Crius and Oceanus (a): And 
«© the five Daughters were Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, 
* Phzbe and Jetbys. All of them bleſs'd Mankind 
«© with fome Diſcovery or other, which made them 
e be remember'd by them with eternal Gratitude. 
« Hyperion, the ſecond of the Titans, for we have al- 
* ready ſpoke of Saturn, by his aſſiduous Obſerva- 
«© tions, diſcovered the Courſe of the Sun, Moon, 
« and other Luminaries ; by them he regulated the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
6c 
C6 


« Times and Seaſons, and tranſmitted that Know- - 


edge to others. Hence he has been called the Fa- 
Vox. Il. U Eh ther 
(iI | 


(a) Heſiad adds Menetins, whom Fupiter with a Thunder-bolt 
threw down to Tartarus, as a Puniſhment for his Wickedneſs. 
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& ther of the Stars, and he muſt at leaſt be allowed 
© to have been the Father of Aſtronomy.” This, 
no doubt, is what made him paſs for the Father of 
the Sun and Moon, as we ſhall obſerve preſently. 


; HIP ERTO N; | 

Hyperion according to Heſiod (1), having married 
Thia, became the Father of the Sun and Moon (a). 
Diodorus Siculus, in the Theogony of the Atlantides, 
agrees with this Poet, that Hyperion was the Father of 
the Sun and of Phæbe or the Moon; but by another 
Wife. Where 'tis proper to remark, that altho' the 
Sun has been often confounded with Apollo, and the 
Moon with Diana, yet in the ancient Mythology 
they were plainly diftinguiſh'd, as I ſhall prove in 
the Hiſtory of Apollo. 


MNEMOSTYNE. 


To the Titanide Mnemoſyne is aſcribed, continues 
Diodorus, the Art of Reaſoning, and the giving of 
Names ſuitable to every Being, ſo that we can de- 
{ſcribe them and converſe about them without ſeeing 
them; an Invention, however, which others aſcribe 
to Mercury: But Mnemoſyne is generally allowed to 
have been the firſt who uſed Helps to affiſt the Memo- 
ry in recalling things occaſienally, and ſo much is inti- 
mated in her Name. 


THEMIS. 


Tho? Themis is accounted only an allegorical Per- 
ſonage whoſe Name in the Hebrew Language (2) 
imports perfect or upright, and her pretended Marri- 
age with Fupiter is but an Emblem of Juſtice which 
produces Laws, and regulates the Conditions of Men, 
yet I take her to be a real Perſonage and one of 
the principal Titanides. Heſiod, (3) who gives 
her Genealogy, ſays ſhe was the Daughter of Cælus 


| and 
(1) Theog. v. 371. She is called Thea in Heſſod. 


(a) Some before Hejiod, had called Phæbe the Daughter of 
Cœlus and Terra, 


(2) Than, (2) Theog, 
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and Terra or of Uranus and Titza. ** Terra, ſays he, 
e by her Commerce with Cælus, had Oceanus who 
«© dwells deep ingulf*d, and with him, Thea, Creus, 
„ Hyperion, Fapetus, Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, 
&« Phebe, Tethys and Saturn.“ Whence we may 
ſee that ſhe was elder than Saturn, and Aunt to Ju- 
piter, and hence the Fiction of her pretended Com- 
merce with that God falls to the Ground, ſince fhe 
was even elder than Saturn who was her Brother, 
Thus tho' we are told by ſome of the Ancients that 
Fupiter, having been in Love with her, and purſued 
her as far as Macedonia, at Length offered Violence 
to her, and had by her three Daughters; Fuſtice, 
Law and Peace; yet this is either a mere Allegory, 
or to be underſtood of Carmenta, who paſs'd for 
Themis, and, according to Euſæebius (1), had by Ju- 


115 Fiter the three Children now named. 


Themis diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her Prudence and 


Regard to Juſticez and if we may rely upon Dio- 


dorus, ſhe was the Foundreſs of Divination, Sacrifices, 
the Laws of Religion, and whatever ſerves to main- 
tain Order and Peace among Men. No wonder 
then that ſhe has always been accounted the Goddeſs 
of Juſtice; and thoſe Perſons ſtiled from her The/ſ- 
mophylaces and Theſmothetz, whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
preſerve the Worſhip of the Gods and the Laws of 
human Society. Hence allo it comes that when Apollo 
delivers Oracles, he is ſaid to do the Office of Themis, 
becauſe ſhe is the Inventreſs of Divination, as has been 

now ſaid. | 
Themis had for her Lot a Part of Theſſaly, and, ac- 
cording to the Practiſe of thoſe Times the Office of 
adminiſtring Juſtice; wherein ſhe acquitted herſelf 
with ſo much Integrity and Judgment, that ſhe was 
always look'd upon afterwards as the Goddefs of Juſ- 
tice, whoſe Name was therefore given her. As ſhe 
had been addicted to Aſtrology, with the other 
Titans, ſhe became very expert in the Art of 
Prediction; and after her Death ſhe had Temples 
ES | where 


(1) Præp. Evang. L. 3. 
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where Oracles were delivered. Ovid (1) mentions 
that which ſhe delivered upon Parnaſſus, at the Time 
of her grand Nephew Deucalion's Deluge, which. hap- 
pened not till ſeveral Years after that Princeſs's Death. 

We may remark by the by, Firſt, That this Fable 
1s not very conſiſtent with” itſelf, for ſince it in- 
forms us that Terra had delivered Oracles in the 
fame Place before Themis, how is it poſſible that ſhe 
was the Inventreſs of Divination ? we may obſerve 
in the ſecond Place, that, according to Feſtus, Themis 
was ſhe who commanded Men to aſk from the Gods 
what was juſt and reaſonable : That ſhe preſided over 
the Pactions that are made between them, and kept 
a ſtrict Eye over the Obſervance of them. 

As for the Worſhip of this Goddeſs, no Account 
of it 15 preſerved to us in Antiquity, except what we 
learn from Pauſanias (2) that ſhe had a Temple at 
Athens, pretty near the Citadel, Nor have we 
any Monument or Statue of this Goddeſs remaining 
we only know from the Author now quoted (3), that 
in the Temple which Juno had in Elis, and upon the 
ſame Throne where were the Statues of Jupiler and 
Funo, were likewiſe exhibited thoſe of the Hours, and 
that of Themis their Mother, 


CH At FAL 


An Examination into the Time when Saturn, 
Jupiter, and the other Titans lived, aud 
when Men _ to pay them divine 
Honours. 


E have already ſaid that ſeveral Perſons bore 
the Name of Jupiter, and we have fixed the 
Dates of ſome of them who were beſt known. The 
preſent Queſtion therefore is only about the Titan 
Prince who went by this Name; and tho* Antiquity 

has left us few 1 as to the Time when he 

reigned, 


(1) Met. L. 1. (2) In Attic. (3) In Eliac. 
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reigned, I preſume however it may be deduced from 
Deucalion's Genealogy. The Marbles of Paros place 
his Reign in Lycoria near Parnaſſus in the ninth 
Year of Cecrops. This is their Account of it, con- 
trary to what is ſaid by Pauſanias who takes Lycoria 
not to have been a Province, but a Town ſituated 
upon the Top of a Mountain. This date is very con- 
ſiderable, becauſe it will ſerve to determine the Time 
when the Gods of Greece, Uranus, Chronos, and 
Zeus, lived, ſince Deucalion was their very near Re- 
lation according to the Genealogy of Apollodorus. 
With the Help of this Date we may determine 
nearly the Age of Jupiter, who having reigned 
ſixty two Years, may be reckoned to have begun 
his Reign 1842. Years before the vulgar Era, and 
to have died 1780. Years before the ſame Era, 


| ſometime before Inachus. Deucalion, no doubt, taking 


advantage of the Weakneſs or Indolence of the 
Sons of Fupiter's Succeſſors, drew near to the Fron- 
tiers of The//aly, and founded a new Settlement in the 
Neighbourhood of Mount tes hay about 1573 Years 
before the vulgar Era. 

To eſtabliſh this Epoch we may borrow ſome 
Aſſiſtance from the Teſtimony of Tallus, who ac- 
cording to Theophilus of Antioch (1), expreſsly ſays 
that Chronos, or Saturn lived 321 Years before the 
taking of Troy, as has been already ſaid (2); which 
is not far from the Date that I have now deduce1 
from Deucalion's Genealogy; and agrees pretty well 
with the Opinion that is moſt commonly gone into 
by the Learned, who make Saturn to have lived in 
the Time of Abraham, about the Year 1914 be- 


fore Chriſt, and Fupiter in the Time of Jaac; as 


alſo with profane Authors, who make Belus and 
Saturn contemporary. 

The Memory of Noah, and of his Children Was 
then recent enough, as well as the Tradition of 
their Partition of the World among them and of 
their Diſperſion ; ; and this is what makes the Hiſtory 

U 3 of 

(1) L. 3. Adv. Ant. (2) FOR, . 7 
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of the Titan Princes appear to be embelliſh'd with 
the Adventures of Noah's Offspring. The Strokes 
of Reſemblance that are to be found between them 
ſeem ſo conſiderable to the famous Bochart (1), that 
he took the Family of the Titan Princes to be the 
fame with that of the Patriarchs; making Saturn 
the ſame with Noah ; and his three Sons, Sbem, Cham 
and Faphet, Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto; the Cruelty 
that Jupiter practiſed upon his Father, only a bad 
Imitation of Cham's indiſcreet Curioſity (a); the 
Diviſion of the World berween the Sons of Noah, 
the ſame with that which happened between the Sons 
of Saturn; in a Word, he makes the Parallel between 
the one and the other to hold exactly in almoſt every 
particular. Gerard Vaſſius, Father Thomaſſin of the 
Oratory, M. Huet, and laſtly M. Fourmont the elder, 
have found other ſimilar Characters of Reſemblance 
between the Patriarchs and thoſe firſt Gods of the 
Pagan World, as may be ſeen in their Works. The 
laſt, eſpecially in the Parallel he draws between Sa- 
turn or Moloch, and Abraham, which we have quoted 
in the ſecond Volume (2), ſeems to have improved 
upon the Reſt, But not to inſiſt that nothing is ſo 
caſy as to find ſome Stroaks of Reſemblance between 
Perſons tho' ever ſo different, I can never be per- 
ſuaded that the Hiſtory of our firſt Parents was ſo 
well known to the Infidels as to be a Model for them 
to form their Gods and Heroes upon, as has been ſaid 
in the eleventh Source of Fables. Thus all we can 
grant thoſe learned Authors is, not that the Family 
of the Patriarchs is the ſame with that of the Tarn 
Princes, ſince they cannot be confounded without 
overturning the moſt celebrated Remains of ancient 

rofane Hiſtory ; but only that the Greeks might have 
| 1 6 from the Orientals, ſome Particularities of the 
Hiſtory 


(1) Pelag. L. 1. c. 1 | 

(4) He alledges that the ſame Phenician Word, ſignifying 
1 8 nuditatem, imports alſo, Patrem caſtrawit. 

(2) B. 8. Hiſtory of Melcb. 5 
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Hiſtory of the Patriarchs, which they adapted to that 
of Saturn and Fupiter. 

Such is the Hiſtory of the firſt Gods of Greece. 
Thoſe whoſe Hiſtory is to be the Subject of the fol- 
lowing Chapter, are deſcended from them and almoſt 
all of them claim Jupiter for their Father. 


The End of the Third Volume of the Original. 


* 79 2 - 7, YI | 


The CONTINUATION of the HISTORY 
of the CELESTIAL GODS. 


CHART al 


The Hiſtory of Minerva or Pallas, and of 
| Bellona. : 


Race with that of Minerva, the nobleſt of Ju- 

piter's Productions. We ſhall firſt relate the 
Greek Mythology concerning her, then examine into 
her true Original. Cicero finds five Goddeſſes of 
this Name. I have already, ſays he, mentioned 
one Minerva the Mother of Apollo. Another, the 
Offspring of Nilus, is worſhip'd at Sais a Town in 
** Egypt. A third was the Daughter of Jupiter, as 
has been ſaid. A fourth, born of Jupiter and 
“ Coryphe the Daughter of Oceanus, named by the 
* Arcadians Corea, to whom is owing the Invention 
of Chariots drawn by four Horſes. A fifth, who 
La pictured with winged Shoes, was the Daughter 
U 4 1 


2 Here begins the fourth Volume of the Original. 


1 Begin the Hiſtory of the Gods of this ſecond 
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of Pallas, whom, we are told, ſhe put to Death, 


* becauſe he offered Violence to her (a).“ | 

St, Clement of Alexandria, who of all the Fathers 
was beſt acquainted with profane Antiquity, and had 
read a great Number of Authors whoſe Works are 
now loſt, admits alſo ive Minervas ; but as to their 
Parents he differs ſomewhat from Cicero. The firſt, 
ſays he, was Athenian, and the Daughter of Vulcan; 
the ſecond Egyptian, the Daughter of Nilus; the 
third, the Offspring of Saturn, invented the Art of 
War; the fourth, the Daughter of Jupiter; the laſt 
was the Offspring of Pallas and Titanis, the Daughter 


bf Oceanus, who, after having put her Father to 


Death, flead him and covered herſelf with his Skin. 
What firſt occurs here is the Myſtery of this God- 
deſs's Birth. Jupiler, we are told (), after the War 


of the Titans, being now by the conſent of the other 


Gods, Lord of Heaven and Earth, married Metis 
who was accounted the wiſeſt of her Sex; but when 
the was ready to be delivered, having learned from 
Calus that ſhe was to bring forth a Daughter of 


conſummate Wiſdom, and a Son who was fated to 


be one Day Sovereign of the Univerſe, he devoured 


her; and ſometime after feeling a violent Pain in 


his Head, he applied to Vulcan, who with a Stroke 
of his Ax cleft his Brain aſunder, whence ſprung 
Minerva in compleat Armour, and already fol 
grova; inſomuch that ſhe was in a Capacity to aſ- 


Hit her Father in the War with the Giants, where 


fhe highly diſt inguiſh'd herſelf (1). Jupiter, accord- 
ing to ſome Authors, was already married to Juno; 
and what made him think of bringing forth Minerva 
| Po was 

Ca Minerva prima, quam Apollinis Matrem ſupra diximus: 
Secunda orta Nilo, quam Ægyptii Saitæ colunt : Tertia illa quam 
Jove generatam diximus : Quarta Jove nata, & Coryphe Ocean 


Filia, quam Arcades Coriam nominant, & quadrigarum Inventri- 
cem ferunt : Quinta Pallantis, quæ Patrem dicitur interemiſſe, 


Virginitatem ſuam violare conantem; cui pennarum talaria affin- 


gunt. De Nat. Deor. L. 3. c. 192. 


(5) Sec Hom. Hymn, to Pallas. Hefiod. Theog. Philoſtr. Picture 


of the Birth of Minerva, and Lucian's Dial. of Jupiter and Vulcan, 
{1) See what has been ſaid upon that War. 
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was 7uno's Barrenneſs. This Fiction has always ap- 
peared Myſterious, and very different Explanations 
of it have been offered. Some of the learned Moderns 
have been of Opinion that it veiled ſome of the 
ſublimeſt Truths in Philoſophy, and even the My- 
ſtery of that Word (1) whereby all Things were cre- 
ated; that is to ſay, the eternal Ideas in the divine 
Mind, which had been the Model of whatever omni- 
potent Wiſdom brought into Being (a); that the 
tremendous Egis (2), given her by the Poets, which 
no other God but herſelf was able to carry, was in- 
tended to figure her being equal in Power with her 
Father; and that her being called the Goddeſs of Arts 
and Sciences, was only a figurative way of ſaying ſhe 
was the Intelligence of her Father; in fine, that 
the Reaſon of conſecrating to her the Owl, the Ser- 
pent, and the Cock, was to denote her Vigilance and 
to teach us that true Wiſdom is eternally awake. 
But if theſe Authors be aſk'd, where the Poets had 
got ſuch high Conceptions of the moſt ſublime The- 
ology, they tell you it was from the Books of Mer- 
cury Triſmegiſtus, that celebrated Author who ſeems to 
have diſcovered the Myſtery of the Trinity ; but there 


is too much Reaſon to think theſe Books ſpurious. 
Others ſay (Y) the Poets borrowed thoſe Ideas from 


the Books of Moſes, the Knowledge whereof was brought 
into Greece by Colonies from Egypt, and other neigh- 
bouring Nations; and that a confuſed Idea of the 
eternal Word, was the Foundation of the Fables rela- 
tive to this Subject. Father Tournemine is of this 
Opinion, ſince in an excellent Piece of his inſerted 
in the Memoirs of Trevoux, for November and December 
1702, he ſays the Name of Athena or Thena comes 
from an Hebrew Word that ſignifies Knowledge ; and 
he finds a great Affinity between that Goddeſs and 
the 
(1) Ag. | | : 
{a ) Called by S. Paul feura fubfantie cus. See S. Auguſtine, 


de Civ. Dei. L. 7. from Varro. 


(2) Hom. II. B. 6. 1 
(6) Father Tournemine, Scheme of the Explication of the Fables; 


Journal de Trevoux, November and December 1702. 
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the divine Word produced in the Way of Knowledge. 

Further, continues he, the Arcadians ſaid Minerva 

was the Daughter of Coryphe, becauſe that Word 

ſignifies the Crown of the Head. Triton, in like 

Manner, in the Eolian Dialect, ſignifies the Brain; 

For the fame Reaſon her Father was ſaid to be called 
Cranus. This learned Author goes yet farther, and is 

perſuaded that the Serpent carried in Proceſſion by 

the Virgins devoted to the Service of Minerva, was 

a Figure of that which had ſeduced Eve. But I can 

never give into theſe Notions ; for how is it to be 

thought that the Pagans had the moſt diſtant Idea of 
theſe ineffable Myſteries ? 

M. le Clerc, in his Notes upon Heſiod, ſays this 
Fable is founded upon Jupiter's having adopted Mi- 
nerva, and taken care of her Education. For my 

own Part, keeping to Heſiod who makes her ſpring 

from Zupiter's Brain, I would only remark that the 
Subject of that Fable is not, as is commonly thought 
the wiſe Minerva, but the warlike Pallas; ſince the 
Epithets he gives her agree to no other but her. That 
God, ſays he, batch'd from his Brain the blue-ey'd Tri- 
tonian Goddeſs ; ſhe is active, violent, untractable, that 
takes Delight in bloody Broils, the Din of War and 
Battles. 

Eꝛuſebius takes the Fable of Minerva to have riſen 
from the Story of a Virgin, who appeared upon the 
Banks of the Lake Triton, and grew famous for her 
Works in Wooll ; and as fine Arts are the Productions 
of the Mind, it was uſt to ſay that ſhe ſprung from 
the Brain of Fove. Pauſanias (1) ſeems to confirm 
this Tradition followed by Er/ebius, when he ſays ; 
As for the Goddeſs, fhe is Blue-ey'd, which I take to be 
founded upon a Fable current among the Libyans, for 
they ſay Minerva was the Daughter of Neptune and 
Tritonis the Nymph of a Marſh, and that ſhe was there- 
fore repreſented with blew Eyes like her Father. 

However, as Antiquity varies not a little in 


all theſe Matters, the ſame Pauſanias tells us that 
thoſe 
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thoſe of Alipbera in Arcadia valued themſelves for 
having Minerva born and brought up among them : 
Laſtly the moſt common Opinion is that Minerva 
was the Daughter of Cecrops (a), and as ſhe diſtin- 
ouiſh'd herſelf in the Belles Lettres, and perhaps in 
Arms, ſo ſhe came to be accounted after her Death 
the Divinity who preſided over them; and the Rea- 
ſon aſſigned for her being reckoned the Iſſue of Fu- 


piter*s Brain 1s only that her Name, according to the 


moſt natural Etymology, ſignifies either Counſel, or 


Wiſdom, or Wit (1). All the Learned however are 


not agreed as to this Etymology, Others derive the 
Name Athene, either from Athanatos, immortal, or 
from Thanai, Knowing, or from Athrena, Sharpfighted, 
or laſtly from Thena Knowledge : And that of Minerva, 
anciently Menerva, is derived from wire, or from 
minuere, to diminiſh, or from minari, to threaten, or 
from monere to warn (2). 2 
But I reckon there was a Minerva more antient than 
thoſe we have now mentioned, who was worſhip*d 
at Sais in Egypt, long before Cecrops; that this Prince 
who was a Native thereof, introduced her Worſhi 
into Greece, and that it was only in after Times this 
Goddeſs was confounded with his Daughter Athené, 
to whöm he had given that Name to conſecrate her 
to the Divinity who was worſhip'd in his Country, 
This Minerva of Egypt was called Neitis, according 
to Plato (3) and Eratoſthenes; and the Former adds 
that ſhe was the Foundreſs of Sais, whence the Greeks 
had the Ceremonies of her Worſhip, And as the 


Kings of Egypt according to Lycian, often took the 


Names of their Gods, that of Nitocris the famous 

ueen, who during the Courſe of her Reign, diſ- 
ſtinguiſh'd herſelf no Jeſs by her glorious Deeds than 
by the Monuments ſhe erected, ſignifies Victorious 
Minerva, | 
| According 

(2) This Conjecture is the more probable, that Cecrops is pep 
haps F upiter King of Athens, whom ancient Mythology makes 
be the Father of Minerva. | | | 

(1) Cælius Cæb Poet. Aſtro. in Geminis. FI 

2) Conſult likewiſe Ly/zo Gyraldi, (3) In his Timæus, 


goo Mrruorocy and Famrtes Book I. 
According to others of the Ancients, this Minerva 
of Egypt was called Ogga, or Outta; and it muſt be 
owned that their Opinion 1s better grounded than that 
of Plato and Eratofthenes. For indeed we have ſeveral. 
Writers of Antiquity to atteſt that the moſt ancient 
Name of Minerva was that of Ogga or Onka. Eu- 
Phorion, in Stephen of Byzantium, is poſitive on this 
Head; and Heſychins fays in ſo many Words; 
Athene was called Onka at Thebes, The Scholiaſt 
upon Pindar, who mentions a Village in Thebais 
named Onka, is of the ſame Opinion with Heſychins : 
Now the City of Thebes in Greece was a Phenician 
Colony. Eſchilus is the firſt from whom we learn 
this Name of Minerva; Etheocles ſays in one of the 
Tragedies of that Poet; PFirſt of all Onka, Pallas, 
that Goddeſs who vouchſafes to dwell near us at 
* the Gates of this City, Sc.“ | 
The Scholiaſt on that Poet hence- concludes that 
Pallas was worſhip'd among the Thebans under the 
Name of Oka : Now whence had the Thebans that 
Name but from the Egyptians or Phenicians whom 
Cadmus brought into Beotia ? I ſay from the Egyp- 
tians or Phenicians, becauſe the Ancients were divided 
as to the Country whence Cadmus came, as we ſhall 
fee in his Hiſtory. | 
But what is the Derivation of this Name Ogga or 
Ona? As to this the Learned are not agreed, as 
may be ſeen in Selden (1) and Bochart (2). M. Four- 
mont (3) ſeems not ſo much at a Loſs about it as 
the Reſt. Onga, fays he, which is the Phenician 
name of Pallas, muſt be in the Family of Chronos; 
now Chronos or Saturn according to him, is unqueſ- 
tionably Abraham. This Name imports' a young 
Maid, or a Maid-ſervant: It is therefore the ſame 
Name, only taking away ther with that of Agar, 
the Mother of the Warlike 7/aael! ; but I refer to the 


Author himſelf, for the Proofs of this Sentiment. 
From 


(1) De Diis Syriis. (2) Geogr. ſacr. L. 2, c. 24. 
(3) Refl. Crit. 8, at Sect. 2. 
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From what has been ſaid, I preſume Cicero muſt 
be in a Miſtake ; when he ſays in the Paſſage before 
quoted, Minerva Secunda, orta Nilo, quam Eg yptit 
Saitæ colunt ; and what proves her Antiquity, is that 
among the Egyptians ſhe was the Wife of Yulcan, 
the moſt ancient of all their Gods: Wherein as has 
been already remark'd, the Greek Mythology that 


made her a Virgin Goddeſs, differed very much 


from that of Egypt. The Libyans, who as we learn 
from Herodotus had received from the Egyptians the 
Worſhip of this Goddeſs, changed her whole Hiſtory 
(1), making her the Daughter of Neptune and the 
Lake Tritonis, that ſhe had given herſelf to 
Jupiter, who adopted her for his own Daugh- 
te. | 

I ought to obſerve from the fame Author, that 
the- Libyans, who lived about the Lake Tritonis, ce- 
lebrated every Year a ſolemn Feſtival in Honour of 
Minerva ; during which the young Virgins divided 
themſelves into two Bodies, and fought together with 
Stones and Sticks, and reckoned thoſe not true Vir- 
gins who died of their Wounds: An ancient Feſti- 
val according to thoſe People, which they ſaid was 
tranſmitted ro them from their Anceſtors. The fame 
Author (2) likewiſe mentions a Feſtival celebrated at 
Sais in Honour of the ſame Goddeſs; but of that 
we have ſaid enough in the Hiſtory of the Gods of 
Egypt. 5 

Pallas, Minerva and Athene, among the Greeks 
were but one and the ſame Divinity, with this ſole 
Difference, that Minerva was properly the Goddeſs 
of Arts and Sciences; and Pallas, who had got her 
Name from the Giant Pallas her Father, was ſhe who 
preſided over War, whence ſhe is ſometimes con- 


founded with Bellona, whom we ſhall ſpeak -of in 


the Sequel of this Article; but here the Poets often 
vary. | | 

Several Cities were diſtinguiſh'd for the Worſhip 

they paid to Minerva; amongſt others Rhodes and 

| Athens 1 © 

GEL. i 190%-" (2) L. 20 596 
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Athens 3 but in that Sais rivalled all the Cities in the 
World; there this Goddeſs had even a magnificent 
Temple, whereof you may ſee the Deſcription in 


Herodotus (1). The fame Author ſpeaks alſo of 


Temples which this Goddeſs had in ſeveral Cities 


of Greece ; but it ſeems the Iſland Dio, or Naxos, tho 
conſecrated to Bacchus, was more remarkable for the 


Worſhip of Minerva, as may be proved by three 
Medals of that City, on which ſhe is repreſented. 
One of theſe Medals is in the King's Cabinet, and 
has been explained by Father Hardouin ; and the 


other two are in the Theſauro Britannico. But now 


that I have mentioned Rhodes, I ſhall explain by the 
by the Fable which imports that on this Goddeſs's 
Birth-day, a Shower of Gold was ſeen to fall in that 
City (2); which has no other Foundation but that 


the City Rhodes, which had come under the Protec- 


tion of Minerva, excelled in the Art of making, 
fine Statues. To this Fable was added that the 
Goddeſs, offended with them for having once omitted 
to bring Fire to one of her Sacrifices, forſook that 
Iſland, and retired to Athens ; which means no more 
but that the Rhodians having neglected the Worſhip 
of that Goddeſs, and their former Care in improving 
the fine Arts, the Athenians began at that Time to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves therein, and to take her for their 
Patroneſs. Accordingly they dedicated to her a mag- 
nificent Temple under the Name of Paribenos, the 
Virgin. Phidias adorned it with a Statue of Gold and 
Ivory, which was a Maſter- piece. But what made 
the Worſhip of Minerva ſtill more ſolemn, was the 
Feſtival which the Athenians celebrated to her Ho- 
nour, the Pomp whereof invited Spectators from al} 
Greece. This Feſtival, accurately deſcribed by 
Meux/ius (3), whom I ſhall only copy, was called 
Atbenaia, and had been inſtituted by Erichthonius, 
the third King of Athens, Afterwards when Theſes had 
united the twelve Towns of Altica, to form them into 

one. 

(1) L. 2. (2) Pindar 7. Olym, and Claudian. 
(3) Meurſ. Panathenæa. 
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one City more conſiderable, and when this Feſtival 
was celebrated by. all theſe People, it took the Name 
of Panatbenaia. At firſt it laſted only one Day; 
but to add to the Solemnity of it, it was continued 
afterwards for ſeveral Days. It was at that Time the 
Panatbenæa came to be diftinguiſh'd into greater 
and leſs: The greater were ſolemnized every five 
Years, on the 23d of the Month Hecatombeon, which 
anſwers to our June; and the lefler ones every Year, 
on the 20th of Targelion that is of the Month of Aprile. 
The Games or publick Exerciſes that accompany*d 
this Feſtival, were the foot Race, with Flambeaus 
and lighted Torches, as in the Feſtivals of Vulcan 
and Prometheus: Then about the Time of Plato, 
when the Uſe of Herſes was introduced into this 
Exerciſe, it became a Horſe-race. The ſecond Ex- 
erciſe was the Combat of the Albletæ, and the third 
a Trial of Muſick ; there the Poets too diſputed the 
Prize, and exhibited four Pieces of Poetry, that were 
called Tetralogic. To theſe Games was added the 
Dance, eſpecially the Pyrrick, and it was performed 
by the Youths. The Reaſon they gave for this 
Cuſtom, was that Minerva herſelf, after the Defeat 
of the Titans, had practiſed this Dance. When the 
Romans became Maſters of Athens, they added to 
them alſo the Combat of the Gladiators. They who 
preſided over theſe ſeveral Games were called A4t5- 
letethi ; they were ten in all, according to the Number 
of the Tribes of Athens, and their Function laſted 
four Years. The Victor's Prize was an Olive Crown, 
and a Veſſel full of Oil, which he might diſpoſe 
of as he had a Mind, provided he did not carry it 
Home, and he was obliged to give an Entertainment 

to thoſe who had been his Antagoniſts, 7 
After theſe Trials of ſkill followed the Sacrifices, 
for which every Village of Attica was obliged to 
furniſh an Ox, and on the Remains they kept a 

publick Feaſt. 

As the great Panathenaia were more rarely cele- 
brated, ſo they were likewiſe more ſolemn, To the 
Exerciſes 


* 
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Exerciſes and Sacrifices now mentioned, was added 
a Proceſſion, in which the Peplus of Minerva was 
carried about. This Peplus was a white Robe with- 
out Sleeves, and all worked with Gold, on which 


were repreſented the Combats and great Atchieve- 
ments of Minerva, Fupiter and the Heroes. In this 


Proceſſion were Joined People of all Ranks and Apes, 
and of either Sex, with this Diſtinction that the 
Youths led up the Rear ; the old People carried an 
Olive Branch in their Hands, the young Virgins 
Baſkets, and the blooming Boys crowned with Millet, 
ſung Hymns known by the Name of Pæans, while 
thoſe whom they called RHhapſodiſts recited Verſes of 
Homer. The Proceſſion advanced from the Cera- 
micus to the Temple of Ceres Eleuſina. This Peplus 
was faſten'd to a Barge which was moved along by 
Machinery. 

Antiquity makes mention of the Quarrel and Conteſt 
between that Goddeſs and Neptune, about giving a 
Name to the City Athens. The twelve great Gods 
were choſen Umpires of the Difference, and agreed 
that the one who produced a Thing of moſt Ute to 
the City, ſhould have the naming of it. MNeptuze 
with a Stroke of his Trident, made a Horfe ſpring 
from the Earth; and Minerva produced an Olive- 
Tree, which procured her the Victory, and ac- 
cordingly ſhe gave the Name of Albene to the City of 


Cecrops (a). 


S. Auguſtin (1) informs us from Varro, that what 
gave riſe to this Fable was, that Cecrops, in building 
the Walls of Athens, found an Olive-tree and a Foun- 
tain; and that the Oracle of Delphos being conſulted 
faid, Minerva and Neptune had both a Right to name 
the new City; upon which the People and Senate 
had aſſembled and decided in Favour of the Goddeſs. 

i But, 


{a) 4tolloderus, 1. 3. relating this F iction, ſays Neptune the 
firſt who arrived at Attica, had made a Sea to ſpring out of the 
Earth, and that Minerva in Preſence of Cecreps, had planted an 


Olive, which was ſtill to be ſeen in his Time in the Temple of 
Pandora, one of the Daughters of Cecrops. N 
(1) De Civ. Dei. I. 8. 


al 
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But according to ſome Authors, this Fable is only 


founded upon the Change which Cranaus made, in 
transferring the Name of his Daughter Athene to that 


City, inſtead of that of Poſidonia the Name of Nep- ' 


tune which it had before; and as the Areopagus 
confirmed this Change, they have fabled that Nep- 
zune had been caſt by the Judgment of the Gods. 


Tho? theſe two Explications are not without Pro- 


bability, an ingenious Critic (a] has found out ano- 
ther which is ſtill more ſatisfactory. The ancient 
People of Attica, ſays he, the Poſterity of Cetbin, 
a Savage and ferocious Race, dwelt only in Caves, 
and minded nothing but hunting. The Pelaſsi, who 
made themſelves Maſters of their Country, taught 
them the Art of Navigation, and made Pirates of 
them. Cecrops, a Native of Sais in Egypt, led a 
Colony thither, aboliſh'd the barbarous Manners of 
that People, taught them to cultivate the Ground and 
to propagate Olives, for which the Soil was proper: 
Of Olives, ſays he, whence Sais derived its Name (1). 


He taught them likewiſe to worſhip Minerva, who 


was called Athene; highly adored at Sais, and to 
whom the Olive-tree was conſecrated. The Athenians 
from that Time look*d upon that Goddeſs as the 


Protectreſs of their City, and called it after her Name. 


Atbens became famous for its excellent Oil (2): The 
Profits that accrued from thence ſuggeſted a Project of 
reclaiming the People from Piracy, to apply them 
ſolely to the Culture of the Ground. The more ef- 
fectually to promote this Deſign, they invented a Fa- 
ble, (which was the ancient Way of propoſing any 
Thing to the Populace) wherein Neptune was ſup- 
oſed to have been overcome by Minerva, who, even 
in the Judgment of the great Gods, had made a more 
uſeful Diſcovery than Neptune. This Fable was 
compoſed in the ancient Language of the Country, 
which was the Phrygian, blended with ſeveral Phe- 
nician Words : And as in theſe two Languages the fame 
Vor. II. * Word 


(a) Father Tournemine, Journal de Trevoux, January 1708. 
(1) Zanth, An Olive- tre. (2) See Herodotus. 
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Word ſignifies a Horſe and a Ship (1), thoſe who 
interpreted this Fable, took the Word in the former 
Signification, and ſubſtituted a Horſe in Place of a 
Ship, which was the Emblem of the Fable, whoſe 
End was to reclaim the People from Piracy. Had 
it not been for this Miſtake, adds that learned Father, 
would Neptune have got the Name of Ippius (2), 
and would they ever have made a Horſeman of the 
God of the Sea? Or, to ſay it in a Word with 
Vaſſius (3), it was a Conteſt between the Scamen, 
who owned Neptune for their Head, and the Peo- 
ple who ſided with the Senate governed by Minerva, 
that gave Riſe to the Fable. The People, by the 
Judgment of the Areopagus, carry'd it, and the 
Country Life was preferred to that of the Pirates; 
which made them ſay Minerva had got the better 
of Neptune. | 


How probable ſoever theſe Explications appear, 
Lam of Opinion that a more natural one may yet be 
ven, ſuch a one as may ſuit with the other Fables, 
5 are of a ſimilar Kind ; for this Quarrel among the 
Gods is not the only one- that Antiquity mentions. 
Pauſanias tells us the Corinthians alledged that 
the Sun and Neptune had a Conteſt for their Coun- 
try, much like this between Neptune and Minerva for 
Athens, and that they choſe Briareus to decide the 
Difference, who adjudged the Iſthmus to Neptune, 
and the Promontory which commands the City to 
the Sun; and from that Time Neptune continued in 

Poſſeſſion of the Iſthmus. | 
The Argives, according to the ſame Author (4), 
had another Fable among them, conform to theſe two 
now related. Neptune, they ſaid, had flooded a great 
Part of their Lands, when the River Inachus and 
the other Arbiters pronounced Sentence that the 
Country ought to belong to Juno and not to Nep- 
tune. Juno upon this pray?d Neptune to ſtop the 
Inundation.z, the. God granted her Requeſt, and at 
| | the 


y) Conſult the Place now citdl. (e) Trede, Horſeman. 
(3) De Idol. I. 1. c. 15. Loc. cit. c. 22. 
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the Place where the Waters of the Sea retired, the 
Argives, in Commemoration of this Event, built a 
Temple to Neptune, whom they ſurnamed Procly- 
ſtius (1). Fhus I am of Opinion that theſe and the 
like Fables, which the ſame Author ſpeaks of, refer 
to the Introduction of the Worſhip of thoſe Gods 


into thoſe Countries, and to the Oppoſition that was | 


made upon that Occaſion. Arbiters were then choſen, 
and that God whoſe Worſhip was eſtabliſh'd in Pre- 
ference to the other, was reckoned to have gained 
the Victory : Which is plainly the Caſe, eſpecially 
in the two firſt Examples. Thus the Athenians who 
at firſt preferred Agriculture to maritime Commerce, 
paid more Honour to Minerva than to Neptune 
and the Corinthians fituated between two Seas, pre- 
ferred the Worſhip of Neptune to that of Apollo, 
that is maritime Commerce, to the fine Arts and 
Sciences. 

This was not the only Conteſt that Minerva had. 
Arachn# the Daughter of Idmon, of the City Colophon, 
diſputed with her the Glory of working better than 
ſhe in Cloth and Tapeſtry. The Challenge was 
accepted; and the Goddeſs ſeeing the Work of her 
Rival exquiſitely beautiful, threw the Shuttle at her 
Head, which ſo provoked Arachnt that ſhe hanged 
herſelf in Spight ; out the Gods in Pity transformed 
her into the Spider, as we are told by Ovid (2), 

Bochart thinks this Fable has no other Foundation 
but the Word Arach, which ſignifies ro Spin, and 
tells us that the Scripture uſes the ſame Word to ſig- 
nify the Webs which that Inſect works; but wich 
due Reſpe& to that learned Author, we may well 
ſuppoſe that the Vanity of an ingenious female Ar. 
tilt who had pretended to ſurpaſs Minerva herſelf, and 
her having come to a tragical End had given a han. 
dle to the Invention of the Fable now related. = 
(3) who gives the Hiſtory of Arachne, ſays ſhe hang! 
herſelf, without telling the Reaſon of her Deſpair. 

. | & The 

(i) From the Greek Word IIe, to dry up. 

(2) Met. L.: . 1383) E11. c. a4. 
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The Conteſt of this Goddeſs with Tire/jas was 
very ſoon ended. He having had the Preſumption 
to look upon her when ſhe was bathing herſelf, was 
deprived by her of the Uſe of Sight, as ſhall be 
ſaid in the ſixth Volume. 

1 ſhall dwell but little upon the Adventure between 
Vulcan and Minerva, it ſuffices to obſerve that he 
by Jupiter's own Permiſſion, having offered Vio- 
Jence to her, met with ſuch ſtout Reſiſtance, that tho? 
he became the Father of Erifhonius by her, yet her 
Chaſtity did not ſuffer (1). The Goddeſs having 
taken the Infant who was lame and deformed, 
ſhut him up in a Baſket, and gave the Daughters 
of Cecrops the Charge of nurſing him; but I ſhall 
explain this Fable in the ſixth Volume, when I come 
to ſpeak of that Prince. 

It only now remains that I ſpeak of the Names 
that were given to this Goddeſs, and of the Manner 
in which ſhe was repreſented. | 
Theſe Names ſhe derived either from her Qualities, 


or the Places where ſhe was worſhip'd. That of 


Alalcomene given her by Homer, was derived accord- 
ing to ſome, from the Name of him who had erected 
her Statue, or, according to others, from her giving 


Aſſiſtance to her Favourites, as to Hercules, whoſe 


eat Protectreſs ſhe was againſt Juno: And it was, 
according to Pauſanias (2) in the Attitude of a Wo- 
man ready to defend that Heroe, ſhe was repreſented 
by the Megareans in the Statue of her which they 
had placed in the Temple of Olympian Fu iter. 
She was called Muſica, or the Muſician, a Name 
given her from the Statue of her which Demetrius 
made, where the Serpents of the Gorgon, when they 
were ſtruck, reſounded like a Lute. The Name of 
Tritonea, or Tritogenia, came from the River Triton, 
near which ſhe was born, and where ſhe had been 
ſeen for the firſt Time. That of Gigantophontis, 
from the Aid ſhe had given Jupiter againſt the 
Giants. That of Parthenia, becauſe ſhe gt 
3 cr 

(1) Pauſ. in Att. (2) In Eliac. i 
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her Virginity ; that of Cæſia, becauſe ſhe was Bhue- 
ey*d : She was called Tppia ; that is to ſay the female 
Cavalier, and then ſhe was taken for the Daughter of 
Neptune; Sthenias, or Robuſt ; Poliuchos or Polias, 
as you would fay the Patroneſs of the City; this is 
the Name ſhe went by at Athens, and it is to be ſeen 
upon a Medal of that City, as to. which you may 
conſult a Diſſertation in the Memoirs of the Academy 


of the Belles Lettres (1). Under this ſame Name 


ſhe had a Statue at Athens, according to Strabo, all 
of Ivory, done by Pbidias. She bore likewiſe 
the ſame Name in the other Cities where ſhe was 
ſpecially worſhip'd. She was called Ellotes, for 
Reaſons to be given when we come to the Hiſtory 
of Europa; Coriphagena, becauſe ſhe ſprung from 
Jupiter's Brain; this Epithet is given to her by 
Plutarch. She was denominated Lyndia, from the 
City of that Name in the Iſland of Rhodes; Ergane, 
or the Inventreſs, becauſe to her was aſcribed the 
Invention of ſeveral Arts, ſince beſides that of the 
Art of War, Lucian aſcribes to her that of Archi- 
tecture; the Art of Spinning, of making Cloth, Ta- 
peſtry, Silk and Woollen Stuffs, is allo aſcribed to her 
by the Ancients. In fine, ſhe was reckoned the firſt 
who had taught to plant and cultivate the Olive. She 
is alſo honoured with the Invention of Chariots and 
of the Uſe of Trumpets and the Flute, &c. 

A great many other Names of this Goddeſs are 
to be found in Pauſanias and Lylio Geraldi, who may 
be conſulted; *tis enough that I have explained the 
Chief of them. 

Minerva is commonly repreſented with a Helmet 
on her Head, a Pike in one Hand, and a Buckler 
in the other, with the Egis upon her Breaſt. The 
Egis, according to the Etymology of the Word, 
was a Goats Skin that ſerved for a Cuiraſs to the 
Goddeſs, whereon was engraved the Head of Me- 
duſa (2). Minerva's Helmet is differently figured 

X 3 | upon 

(1) Tom, 3, e See the Hiſtory of Perſeus. | 
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upon the Monuments we have now extant, as may 
be ſcen in the Antiquaries ; but Pauſanias is the only 
dne know who ſays (1) that the Elians ſurmounted 
the Helmet with a Cock, becauſe that Animal is very 
courageous, or becauſe it was conſecrated to her 
under the Name of Ergane. Pauſanias in his At- 
kicks ſpeaks of a Statue of Minerva with a Sphinx in 
the Middle of her Helmet, and Griffins on either 
Side. In a Medal belonging to the Queen of Sweden's 
Cabinet, the ſame Helmet is ſurmounted with a 
Chariot and four Horſes ; in another from the Ca- 
binet of M. Maffei, is a Serpent, or Dragon with 
winding Spires, marching before her. Tis thought 
that this is probably the Minerva Polias, worſhip'd 
on the Athenian Rock, which was kept by a Dragon; 
beſides we know that the Animals conſecrated to 
this Goddeſs were the Dragon and the Owl. Accor- 
dingly we ſee, on Numbers of Minerva's Statues, 
Dragons upon her Helmet and Breaſt-plate, as alſo 
the Owl upon ſeveral Medals of her : In the Cabinet 
of M. dela Chauſſe, is a Minerva holding in the left 
Hand a Rod wreathed about with a Serpent, ſuch 
as is to be ſeen in the Images of Eſculapius, and 
which was the Emblem of Medicine: Montfaucon (2) 
was in the Right to ſay, that this was Minerva Medica, 
who had a Temple, or a Pantheon at Rome. She 
was alſo worſhip'd among the Greeks under the 
Name of Hygizia, which ſignifies Medica, or Goddeſs 
of Health. But I have no mind to explain all the 
Monuments we have of this Goddeſs, nor all the Sin- 
gularities that therein occur, theſe I leave to the An- 
tiquaries, | . 

I muſt not however forget that the Inhabitants of 
Teuthis, a Village of Arcadia, had, according to 
Pauſanias (3), a Statue of Minerva, wherein the 
Goddeſs was repreſented with a Wound in the Thigh, 
for which this Reaſon is given. Near to Thiſoa, fays 
* that Author, there is. a Village named Teuthis, 
„ anciently it was a City, which as we are told, 

| TEE | 1 raiſed 

(1) In Eliac. (2) Diarium? (3) In Arcad. 
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* raifed Troops at its own. Expence for the Siege of 
* Troy, and ſent them under the Command of a 
particular Captain named Teuthis, others fay, Or- 
« nythus: This Captain, while the Greeks were de- 
* tained in Aulis by contrary Winds, quarrelled 
« with Agamemnon, and would needs return with 
« his Arcadians. They add that Minerva having 
«© aſſumed the Similitude of Melas, the Son of Ops, 
« endeavoured to diſſuade Teuthis from his Purpoſe 
<< that Teuthis tranſported with Anger, ſtruck the 


©£. Goddeſs with his Javelin ; and wounded her in the 


Thigh; after which he ſet out with his Troop, but 
„upon his coming home had a Viſion, where he 
thought he ſaw Minerva pointing him to her 
e Wound; the Effect of which was that he inſtantly 
« fell into a languiſhing Diſtemper, whereof he died 
© that the Land where he dwelt was curſed, and for 
© that Reaſon was the only Canton of Arcadia which 


produced no kind of Fruit. Afterwards the In- 


ce habitants came to conſult the Oracle of Dodona, 
e who adviſed them to appeaſe the Goddeſs ; with 
« this Intention they erected to her a Statue, where 
<« ſhe is repreſented with a Wound in the Thigh: 
<< I have ſeen that Statue, one of the Thighs has ſtill 
« 2 Ligature of a purple Colour.” ; 

I ſaid Minerva appeared almoſt always upon the 
Monuments we have now extant, with her Egis 
and ſhall now give the Reader a more particular 
Explanation of this Piece of Armour. 

Tho? this Word in its natural Signification ſigni- 
fies a ſhe-goat, and the Egis is commonly thought to 
have been the Skin of that Animal, yet ſome Authors 
are perſuaded that it was that of a Monſter named 
Egis, that vomited Fire, and is ſaid to have made 
vaſt Havock of old, in Phrygia, Phenicia, Egypt and 
Libya. This Monſter Minerva deſtroyed , and wore 
its Skin upon her Buckler (1). There the alſo had 
engraved the Gorgon's Head, entwined with Serpents z 

X 4 and 


(1) Diod. L. z. c. 35. 
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and this dreadful Buckler made all who looked upon 
it to quake and tremble (a). 

Anciently all the Bucklers of the Gods, eſpecially 
that of Jupiter, covered with the Skin of the Goat 
that had ſuckled him, and whoſe Name he took (1) 
were called Egides; but from the Time of Minerva's 
Victory, this Name was appropriated to her Buckler 
alone. Tis probable that Minerva deſtroyed ſome 
famous Robber who laid Waſte the Country; and that 
this gave Riſe to the Fable, But as the Greeks had 
always fabulous Reaſons to alledge for their ancient 
Ceremonies, I chooſe rather as to this Article to rely on 
Herodotus (2), who ſays the Greeks borrowed from 
the Libyans, the Habit and Buckler with which they. 
adorn Minerva, who is very much honoured in that 
Country, eſpecially about the Lake Triton, where ſhe 
is thought to have been born. The yery Name of 
Egis ſufficiently denotes that this Sort of Buckler came 
from Libya, where the Inhabitants wear upon their 
Cloaths Skins of Goats dreſs'd, which the Greeks 
name Egides. But as they pretended their Coun- 
try was the Birth Place of Minerva, to obſcure 
the Tradition which ſet forth that her Worſhip had 
come from Egypt and Libya, whence Cecrops had 
brought it, they invented the Fable concerning this 
Monſter, and the Victory of the Goddeſs, Hear how 
Homer paints this formidable Egis (3). ** Minerva 
% the Daughter of Jupiter Agiochus, ſheathes herſelf 
„in Armour; her Shoulders ſhe covers with the Egis, 
the tremendous Egis, encompaſſed round with 
„ Terror, pbees; Diſcord, Eęis; Force, Ann; A[lault, 
* Texy: In the Middle was the Gorgon's Head, the 
+ dire portent of fupiter *Aryioxo the awful Egis- 


ge bearer. 
Virgil 


6a) Tho? the Egir ordinarily ſignifies the Buckler of Minerva, 
this Goddeſs however frequently bears Medu/a's Head upon her 


Cuiraſs. 


(1) L. 2. 000 L 4 (3) Iliad. 


I. Et... 
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Virgil the faithful Imitator of Homer, gives the 
5 Deſcription of it (1). 


Asgidaque horrificam, turbate Palladis arma, 
Certatim ſquammis ſerpentum, auroque polibant, 
Connexoſque angues, ipſamqu in pettore Dive 
Gorgona, aejetto vertentem lumina collo, 


BELLONA 


I éhave already ſaid that Bellona, whom ha Greeks 
named Enyo, was ſometimes confqunded with Pallas; 
however in the better Authors of Mythology, they 
are often diſt inguiſh'd from one another. Accor- 
dingly Heſiod calls Bellona the Daughter of Phorcys 
and Ceto, which was never ſaid of Minerva. Varro 
adds that ſhe was the Siſter of Mars, and that ſhe 
was anciently named Duelliona (a); there are even 
Authors who make her his Wife. 

The Poets vied with one another in painting her 
as a Warlike Divinity who prepared the Chariot and 
Horſes of Mars, when he ſet out for War, as may 
be ſeen in Statius (2); According to Virgil (4) 
this Goddeſs armed with a Whip animated Warriors 
to the Battle. . 

Et ſciſſa gaudens vadit Diſcordia palld, 
Quam cum ſanguineo ſequitur Bellona flagello; 
Or in Lucan's Stile (4): 
Fanguineum veluti quatiens Bellona flagellum. 
She was repreſented, further, with her Hair diſ- 


ſhevelled, holding a Torch in her Hand. 


Ipſa facem quatiens, ac flavam ſanguine multo 
Sparſa comam, medias acies Bellona pererrat (5). 
Bellona had a Temple at Rome in the ninth Region, 


near the Porta n. and in that ran the 


Senate 


(1) En. L. 8. 
(4) Theſe two | Names Bellona, and Duellionæ, originally Latin, 


differ not from one another, both of them ſignifying the Goddeſs 


of War. 
(2) Theb. L. 2. v. 1718. 6 En. I. 8. v. 70 3. 
(4) Phars. I. 3. v. 568. (5) Sil. _ Punic. I. 5. v. 221. 
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Senate gave Audience to the Embaſſadors, who were 
not allowed to enter the City, as alſo to Generals who 
returned from War. At the Gate was a ſmall Column 
called the Varlite Column, againſt which they threw 
a Spear whenever they declared War. 

Servias fays this Goddeſs had her Rank among 
the Gods who were called Common, and was reckoned 
equal in Power to Mars, the God of War. The 
Prieſts of Belloa called Bellonarii, received their Prieſt- 
hood by Inciſions that were made upon their Thighs, 
the Blood whereof they received in the Palms of their 
Hands, as we learn from Tertullian; but Eleanus 
Lampridius, in the Life of Commodus (1), tells us 
this Inciſion was made in the Arm: Bellona ſervientes 
were exſecare Brachium præcepit, ſtudio crudelitatis. 
Theſe poor Wretches, after having thus drawn Blood 
from themſelves by thoſe cruel Incifions, made a Sa- 
crifice of it to the Goddeſs. This Cruelty in latter 
Times however was only counterfeited. Theſe Prieſts 
were Fanaticks, who in their Fits of Enthuſiaſm 
predicted the taking of Towns, the Defeat of Ene- 
mies, and boded nothing but Blood and Havock ; 
which makes Juvenal ſay (2): 

Sed & Fanatic ſtro | 
Percuſſus, Bellona, tuo divinat, &c. (a) 

The Worfhip of Bellona, tho? celebrated at Rome, 

was yet much more ſo at Comana : There were two 

rincipal Cities of that Name, where ſhe was honoured 
with a peculiar Worſhip, as has been ſaid at more 
Length in the firſt Volume. 

Bellona is repreſented upon ſome Monuments, and 
upon the Medals of the Bruttians, together with 
Mars, armed with a Pike and Ruckler ; but *tis 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh her from Pallas, as has 
been ſaid in the firſt Volume. 


CHAP. 


oy ©. 9. (2) Sat. 4. v. 124. | 
(4) Yeu may confult Rofinus, Ant. Rom. L. 4. Ch. 16. and 
Caſaubon upon Lampridius, . 9 
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CHAP. X. a. 
The Hiſtory of Mans and of Victory. 


Bellona and che Warlike Pallas *tis natural 
to join the God of War, Mars, called Ares 
by the Greeks, was, accordin ng to Homer (1) and the 
other Gresk Poets, the Son of Fupiter and Juno; and 
tis only among the Latin —. we find the ridicu- 
lous Fable ſetting forth that Juno, to be reveng*d on 
Jupiter for having got Minerva without her Concur- 
rence, had conceived Mars by touching a Flower in a 
Meadow, which the Goddeſs Flora had ſhewed her: 
A Fiction unknown to moſt of the Ancients, and which 
probably had enly an allegorical Meaning, which it 
would be very needleſs to dive into; or which was 


invented, as an ancient Mythologiſt pretends (2), 


only upon Account of Mar;'s ferocious Character, 
whom they could not conceive to be the 'Son of ſo 
polite a Prince as Fupiter, Tis true Apollodorus 


ſays in his Biblivtheca, that Juno brought forth Mars, 


without the Aſſiſtance of a Man; but he ſays nothing 
of the Reſt of the Fable. | 
Whatever be in it, Lucian informs us ( 3) that 


Funo gave the young Mars to be educated by Priapus, 


who according to the ſame Author, was one of the 
Titans, or of the Idæi Dactyli; who taught him 
Dancing and other Exerciſes, as the Preludes of 
War; and that of a ruſtick and clumſy God he 
made him a great Captain (a). The Bythinians, adds 
the Author now quoted, 'tell us that this was the 
Reaſon why the Tithe of the Spoils conſecrated to 
Mars, uſed to be offered to Priapus. a 


(% I. L. 1. (2) Sos Gita of the Gods, L 19. 

(3) Dial. of the Dance. | 

(=) As Mythology varies a great deal as to theſe ancient Fi-- 
tions, ſeveral Authors alledge it was Mars who taught Priagys 
— and War. Accordingly Homer gives Mars the Epithet of 
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If we would fully unravel the Hiſtory of this God, 


we muſt diſtinguiſh ſeveral Princes of his Name. 


The firſt, to whom Diodorus attributes the Invention 
of Arms, and the Art of marſhalling Troops in Bat- 
tle, is undoubtedly Belus whom the Scripture calls 
Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the Lord (1), who, 
after having practiſed his Skill upon wildBeaſts, turned 
it againſt Men ; and having ſubdued a great Number 
of them, declared himſelf their King. FJuſtin aſcribes 
to Ninus, and the Chronicle of Alexandria to Thutas, 
one of his Deſcendants, what Diodorus Siculus ſays of 
Belus. We learn from Hyginus (2) that the Name 
of Belus was given to that ancient King becauſe he 
was the firſt who waged War with Animals (a). 
The ſecond Mars was an ancient King of Egypt : 
The third was King of Thrace named Odin, who ſig- 
nalized himſelf ſo much by his Valour and Con- 
queſts, that he was promoted by that Warlike Peo- 


ple to the Honeurs of being their God of War, and 


this is he whom they call the Hyperborean Mars. 
This undoubtedly is he whom Pauſanias makes (3) 
ro have been nurſed by a Thracian Woman named 
Thero, who was perhaps his Mother. 

The fourth is called the Mars of Greece, ſurnamed 


Ares; the fifth and laſt is the Mars of the Latins, 


who enter*d into the Priſon of Rhea Sylvia, and begat 
upon her Romulus and Remus: And this was Amu- 
lius Numitor's Brother. In fine the Name of Mars 
was given to moſt warlike Princes, and every Coun- 
try valued itſelf on having one, as well as a Hercu- 
les, Accordingly we find one among the Gauls un- 
der the Name of Heſus ; and: that ancient People, if 
we may believe Lucan, and after him Lafantius (B 
ſacrificed to him Human Victims (c). 
We 

(1) Gen. c. 5. (2) Fab. 274. 

(2) Belus a Belluis; but are we to rely upon a Latin Etymology 
derived from a Word that to be ſure has no Relation' to it ? 

(3) In Lacon. 

i 5 4 Galli Heſum & Textatem.Savguine r W 8 Deos. 

1. C. 21. 


7 c) Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine cæſo 
6 horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus. Tharſ. 1. 0 
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We find him alſo among the Scythians, who ho- 


noured him under the Figure of a Sword, and among 
the Perſians, under the Name of Orion, who, if we 

may credit Yeſſius (1), was the fame with Nimrod, 
whoſe name was changed at the Time of his Deifica- 
tion. In fine, Julian the Apoſtate makes mention of a 
Mars of. Edeſſa, ſurnamed Aziſus (2). 5 

The Greets threw into the Hiſtory of their Mars the 
Adventures of all thoſe I have now named. What 
we know particularly concerning him is the Adventure 
that happened to him with Allirrotius the Son of Nep- 
tune, That young Prince, as we learn from Apollo- 
dorus (3), Pauſanias (4), Demoſthenes and Plutarch, 
being in love with Alcippe, the Daughter of Mars, 
but not being able to gain her Affection, offered Vio- 
lence to her, which ſo highly incenſed her Father 
againſt the preſumptuous Youth, that he put him to 
Death. Neptune, enraged for the Death of his Son, 
had Mars ſummoned in Judgment, and the graveſt 
Athenians being aſſembled upon ſo ſerious an Affair, 
declared him innocent; and acquitted him in the uſual 
manner. The Place where this famous Judgment 
was pronounced, was called the Areopagus, a Name 
formed from that of Mars named Ares, and the Word 
P-g0s, becauſe the Aſſembly was held upon an Emi- 


nence; or, which comes to much the ſame, from 


Apis d, Martis Rupes, the Rock of Mars; and 
this, by the by, is the Origin of the famous Tribunal 
of Areopagus, ſo known afterwards. 

This celebrated Event, which makes a conſidera- 


ble Era in the Greet Hiſtory, happened according to 


the Chronicle of Paros, under the Reign of Cranaus, 
that is, in the Year 1560. before Feſus Chriſt (a), 
As they ſeldom wrote the Tranſactions of thoſe early 
Times without ſome Embelliſhments, it was given 


out that Mars had been abſolved by the Judgment of 
the twelve great Gods, becaule the Judges employ'd 


> In 


(1) De Idol. I. 1. c. 16. (2) Orat. (3) Bibl. I. 3. 
(4) In Atticis. : 
(4) See the Interpreters of this Chronicle. | 
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in his Proceſs were in Number twelve, choſen from 
the firſt Families in Athens. 

Servius gives another Aceount of this Adventure; 
but he grants that it gave riſe to the Erection of the 
Court of Areopagus. Allirrotius, according to that 
Author, to avenge the Defeat of his Father, whom 


Minerva had got the better of, refolv*d to cut down = 


all the Olive-Trees round about Abens, becauſe they 
were onſecrated to that Goddeſs ; but the Ax having 


 gdrop'd out of his Hand, he was wounded by it, and 


died ſome time after. Neptune his Father accuſed the 
God Mars, his Enemy, of his Son's Death; but he 
was abſolved by the Judgment of the Areopagus. 

The Poet Eſchylus mult have been ignorant of theſe 
two Traditions, when he compoſed his Tragedy of 
the Eumenides, ſince he makes Minerva ſay that the 
Place where the Court of Areopagus was held, had 
got that Name when the Amazons had offered Victims 
there to the God Mars; and that the firſt Cauſe try*d 
there was that of Oreſtes; but we know from Apollodo- 
745 (1), that Cephalus had been judged there long be- 
fore, and condemned to perpetual Exile, tho“ the 
Murder of Procris his Wit: had been involuntary ; 
and that Dedalus, for having flung his Nephew Talus 
from the Top of the Citadel of Minerva, after having 
been in like manner condemned there, was obliged to 
fly to Minos's Court, as ſhall be ſaid in his Hiſtory. 


Now Cepbhalus and Dedalus lived before the Trojan 


War, and Oreſtes's Acquittance was not till after the 
taking of that City. m—_—_— 
Arnobius, when he is proving to the Pagans that 
the Mars of Greece was only a deify'd Man, acquaints 
us with ſeveral Particularities of his Hiſtory. He re- 
proaches them in the firſt place with knowing that he 
was born at Sparta, or according to others, in the 
Extremities of Thrace; that he had lived thirteen 
Months in Arcadia in a Priſon, where the Aloides 
kept him in Confinement (2); that in Caria Dogs 
| were 
(1) Bibl. 1, 3. (2) See the Hiſtory of the inſernal Regions, 
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were ſacrificed to him, and among the Scythia 
Aſſes (a). " Ce a” ... 
It only remains now that we explain the Names 
which the Ancients gave to this God, whoſe Hiſtory 
we are now upon. The Greeks calld kim Ares, Wi | 
chief, becauſe of the IIls which flow from War; but 
tis probable that this Name comes from the Hebrew 
Arits, which imports ſtrong, terrible. The Latin 
derived their Name of Mars from Mares, Males, be- 
| cauſe Men are employ'd in War. Thiey called him 
likewiſe Gradivas & Quirinms, between which Names 
they put this Diſtinction, that the former expreſſed 
Mears in time of War, and the other in time of Peace. 
They had even two Temples dedicated to this Divinity 
under theſe two Titles, the one in the City, and the 
other without the Gates. The Romans, in Romulus's 
Apotheoſis, gave the firſt King of Rome the Name of 
Quirinus, to ſupport the Fable of his Birth, which 
made him paſs for the Son of Mars. We learn from 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus (1) that the Sabines gave the 
fame Name to their God Enyalius, and tho“ he is doubt- 
ful whether it was Mars lamſelf, yet as that Author 
adds that the ſame People called a Spear Cares, whenee 
the Latins formed the Name of Quirinus, tis very 
probable that theſe two Divinities were the ſame, 
and that the Spear among them was his Symbol, as 
the Sword among the Scytbianßs. The ſame Sabines, 
according. to the Teſtimony of Yarro, called Mars 
Mamercus, which Name was afterwards given to the 
Family Emilia. The name of Enyalius, was derived 
to him from Bellona, and ſeems to confirm the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who will have her to have been his Me- 
ther. That Of Tharius, denotes his Impetuoſity in 
Battle. | 


(a) Quis Spartanum fuiſſe Martem, nonne Epicharmus autor 
veſter? Quis in Thraciæ finibus procreatum, non Sophoeles Atti- 
cus ? Quis menſibus in Arcadia tribus & decem vinctum? 
Non Milo fluminis filius? Quis ei Canes a Curibus, quis a Scythis 
aſinos immolari? Non principaliter cum cæteris Apollodorus? Quis 
dum genitalibus inſultat alienis, hæſiſſe in laqueis involutum, non 
commentarii veſtri, non Scenæ? Arnob. I. 4. adver. Gent. 5 


6171.2. | 
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The Greeks and Latins often gave Mars the Epithet- 
of Common God, as may be ſeen in Homer, Cicero, 
and in Servius upon the eight Eneid ; and *tis to be 
obſerved that this Appellation was given to the Gods. 
who equally favoured both Parties. The Romans 
and the other Latin Nations'gave him alſo the Name 
of Pater, Father. He was likewiſe ſtiled Sylveſtris, 
and was invoked according to Cato, for the Preſer- 
vation of the Fruits of the Field, The ancient Latins 


called him Saliſubſulus, from the warlike Dances, as 


ſhall be faid afterwards when we come to his Prieſts, 
Sometimes he got the Epithet of Cæcus, as you may 


ſiee in Virgil, Cæco Marte reſiſtunt. We find in Ho- 


mer that of reſiſting, and in other Poets that of Cori- 
thaix, as you would ſay waving his Helmet; of 
Sanguinarius, Crudelis, terribilis, &c. Epithets which 


perfectly agreed to his ha ract er. 


A great many Fables were delivered relating to 
this God, which will not detain us long, their Senſe 
being g eaſily diſcovered; as when it was ſaid that his 
Chariot was drawn by Bellona; that his Horſes en- 
gendred by Boreas and Erynnis, were called Terror 
and Dread; that he was wounded at the Siege of 
Troy by Diomede; that upon his Cuiraſs were ſeveral 


Monſters repreſented; that the Ornaments of his 


Helmet were Fury 3 Wrath; that Fame was his 
Harbinger wherever he came; and that Fury marched 
before him, c. | 

Tho* Mars was worſhip'd in ſeveral Places, yet 
no where was he in ſo high Veneration as at Rome, 
where he had ſeveral Temples, among which that 


dedicated to him by Auguſtus after the Battle of 


Philippi, under the Nats of Mars the Avenger, was 
one ot the moſt celebrated. Among the ſacerdotal 
Colleges, that of the Salii, the Prieſts of Mars, 
who were ſet apart for keeping the. Ancilia, or ſacred 
Bucklers, owed its Inſtitution ro Numa Pompilius; 
who founded it upon an Occalion related by Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus. 3 
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A Shield having fallen from Heaven, the Haruſ- 


pices were conſulted about this Prodigy, and they 
anſwered, that the Empire of the World was deſtined 


to that City, where this Shield was preſerved: Numa 
Pompilius, for fear of its being ſtole away, ordered 
ſeveral to be made quite ſimilar, that the true one 
might not be known, and put them all in the Temple 


of Mars. Plutarch adds, ** That King Numa fore- 


« told Wonders as to that Buckler, which he ſaid he 
had learned from Egeria and the Muſes. This An- 


ce cilium, ſaid he, was ſent for the Preſervation of the 


„ City, and deſigned to be kept with eleven others 
* of the ſame Figure and of the ſame Size, that the 
<« Difficulty of knowing it might prevent its being 
* ſtollen away. Mamurius was he who forged theſe 
Shields, and had no other Recompence for his La- 
& bour, but the Glory of the Workmanſh 


1 888 
Thanks to the Monuments now extant, = letting 
us know the Form of theſe Shields; and the Deſcrip- 


tion given of them by the Author laſt quoted comes 
neareſt the Truth. They are arched, ſays he, in 


Form of a Scollop Shell, and therefore not quite 
round; they would rather be Oval did not the Arch- 


ing on both Sides put them out of that Form: Their 
greateſt Length appears to be two Foot and a Half. 


Numa Pompilius reſtricted the Number of the Salii 


to twelve, Tullus Hoſtilius doubled that Number, as 
well as that of the Aucilia. To conclude, the Cere- 
mony of carrying theſe Shields in the publick Feſti- 
vals, was performed in this Manner. They were re- 
moved from their Place, and the Salii carried them 


in Proceſſion thro* the City, leaping, dancing, and 


ſinging Verſes that had a Relation to the Solemnity. 


The Feſtival laſted thirteen Days, and began on the 


Calends of March, Mars's Month. During that whole 


Time no Affair of great Conſequence was allowed to 
be done, ſuch as marrying, undertaking a Jaun 


or a military Expedition: Which Cuſtom was reli- 
giouſly obſerved in the moſt early Times; but after- 
wards it was ſomewhat abated. 
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The ancient Monuments repreſent Mars in a pretty 
uniform Manner under the Murs of a Man armed 
with a Helmet, a Pike and a Shield, ſometimes 
naked, ſometimes with the military Dreſs, even with _ 
a Cloak about his Shoulders: Sometimes bearded ; 
but for the moſt part without a Beard ; ſometimes, 
in ſhort, with the Rod of Command in his Hand. 
Mars the Conqueror appears carrying a Trophy, 
and Mars Gradivus is repreſented in the Attitude of a 
Man walking with a quick pace. Sometimes he has 
upon his Breaſt the Egis with Meduſa's Head. | 

The Scythians, as has been ſaid in explaining their 
Gods, worſhip'd Mars under the Form of a Sword ; 
and the Romans, according to the Teſtimony of 
Varro quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, repreſented 
him under that of a Spear, before they had found out 
the Art of giving a human Figure to their Statues ; 
a Cuſtom which they learned from the Sabines. 


OCR WS 
To Mars and Bellona we ſhall join Victory (1), 


an imaginary Being whereof the Greeks had made a 
Divinity, whom Heſiod makes to be the Daughter of 
Styx and Pallas, or of Acheron if we may believe 
Phurnutyus, The Ancients add that ſhe aſſiſted Mi- 
nerva in the Battle of the Giants, Pauſanias informs 
us that this Goddeſs had ſeveral Temples in Greece, 
and Titus Livius ſpeaks of thoſe which ſhe had at 
Rome, When the Romans brought from Pefſinys 
the Phrygian Goddeſs, they carried her Statue into 
the Temple of Victory, till they got one of her own 
built for her. But the Temples ſhe had at Rome were 
not the moſt ancient ones of Laly, ſince Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus informs us that the Arcadians upon their 
Arrival in that Country, erected one to her upon 
the Aventine Mount. Sylla, according to Cicero, in- 
ſtituted Games in Honour of this Goddeſs, | 
Victory, as appears from Medals and Marbles, was 
always repreſented with Wings, flying thro* the 
| : | | acrial 
(1) The Greeks called her Nx N. 
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aerial Regions, and holding a Crown in her Hand, 


or a Palm: But the Egyptians repreſented her under 
the Figure of an Eagle, a Bird always victorious in 
the Combats it has with the Reſt. The Romans in 


repreſenting her, ſometimes uſed the Laurel, or Palm- 


Branch. Sometimes ſhe was to be ſeen mounted on 
a Globe, to teach us that ſhe rules over all the Earth 
and thus it is ſhe appears upon the Medals of the 
Emperors, becauſe they reckoned themſelves the 
Maſters of the World. When they would deſign a 
naval Battle, ſhe was drawn mounted on the Prow of 
a Ship, and when ſhe holds a Bull by the Muzzle, 


it points out the Sacrifices that were offered after 


any Advantages won, 

This Goddeſs had ſeveral Names given to her, 
as all the other Gods of Paganiſm. Plutarch tells us, 
that the Egyptians called her Napthe, without let- 
ting us know the Signification of this Name. The 
Sabines, as we learn from Varro, called her Yacuna, 
and from this Name came the Feſtival which the 
Ancients called Vacunalia. The Greeks gave her the 
Epithet of darigos, which imports without Wings 
and Pauſanias ſays the Athenians repreſented her 
thus to induce her to fix her Reſidence with them. 
A Victory at Rome, whoſe Wings were burnt with a 


Clap of Thunder, gave riſe to a pretty Epigram : 
Rome great Queen of the World, thy Glory ſball never 


Fade, fince Victory now ſtrippd of her Wings, can 
never fly away. Piſo informs us that this Goddeſs had 
the Name of Vitula; and tho? ſeveral Etymologies of 
this Word be given, I hold to that which derives it 
from voce lætari, to ſhout for Foy, becauſe of the Joy 
that accompany*d the Sacrifices offered to her. | 
It will be eaſy to underſtand the Epithets that were 
given her, fuch as Eteralcea which Homer makes uſe 
of, to intimate that ſhe inclined to both Sides 
that of Prepes and Volucris, to denote her Swiftneſs; 
that of Cæligena given her by Varro, becauſe Victory 
comes from Heaven, and ſo of the Reſt. 1 
4 | 1 2 n 
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In fine, it appears from the Ancients that no bloody 


thing, was offered to her in Sacrifice, but only the 
Fruits of the Earth. | | 
CHAP. XI. 
The Hiſtory of Venus, Cupid, Pſyche, and 
| the Graces. | 


[Here are few Subjects in fabulous Antiquity on 

[ which the Wits of Greece gave more Scope to 
their Imagination, than what I am to treat of in this 
Chapter; and conſequently there is none wherein 
they have more obſcured the ancient and true Tra- 
dition. Heſiod makes Venus ſpring from the Foam 
of the Sea, and from the Blood of the manly Parts of 
Cælus which Saturn had thrown into the Sea. From 


this hideous Mixture ſprung, as this Poet tells us, 
the moſt charming of the Goddeſſes, in the Neigh- 


bourhood of Cythera, whence ſhe came into Cyprus. 
The Flowers ſprung up under her Steps; and ac- 
company*d by her Son Cupid, by Sports and Smiles, 
and all the wanton Train of Love, ſhe became the 
Author of Joy and Happineſs both to Gods and 
Men. The Poets getting hold of this agreeable 
Idea, vy*d with one another who ſhould refine moſt 
upon the Deſcription of this Goddeſs : The Painters 
and Sculpters imitated the Poets, and the Goddeſs 
always appeared accompany*d with whatever is lovely 
in Nature. Look with Attention upon this Venus, 
* the Work of the ſkilful Apelles, ſays Antipater of 
Sidon: See how that excellent Maſter has expreſt 
© to the Life that watery Foam, which flows down 
© her Hands and Hair, without hiding any of their 
„ Graces: Accordingly no ſooner had Pallas ſurveyed 
< her Charms, than ſhe thus addreſſed herſelf to 
„ Funo: Let us reſign, O Juno, let us reſign to this 
riſing Goddeſs all the Prize of Beauty,” 


This 
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This ancient Tradition, which makes Venus ſpring 


from the Sea, was beſt received in Greece, and almoſt 


all the other Poets have followed it. Homer, how- 
ever, of no leſs Antiquity and full as good Authority 
as Heſiod, has followed another, ſince according to 


him Venus is the Daughter of Jupiter and Dione. If 


we may rely upon Cicero, there were four YVenus's. 
The firſt was the Daughter of Cælus and the Day. 


The ſecond was ſhe who ſprung from the Sea-foam, 


the Mother of Cupid, The third was the Daughter of 
Jupiter and Dione; this is the Wife of Vulcan and 
Mars's Miſtreſs, by whom he had Anteros or the 


Counter-Cupid. In fine the fourth was Aftarte, born 


at Tyrus in Phenicia, who wedded Adonts (a). 

Pluto, in his Banquet, allows only two, the one 
the Daughter of Cælus, and the other of Jupiter. 
Sure I am, ſays that Author, ſpeaking of two 
Cupids, no Body is ignorant that Venus is never 
<© without Cupid; but becauſe there are two Venus's 
© there muſt be two Cupidos. Now who can deny 
that there are two Venuss? Is there not that ancient 
Venus, the Daughter of Cælus, whoſe Mother is 
© not known, and whom we call the celeſtial Venus; 
and that other modern Venus, the Daughter of 
Jupiter and Dione whom we call the vulgar Ve- 
e 

Epimenides Guns to acknowledge one different 
from thoſe of Plato, ſince he ſays this Goddeſs was 
the Daughter of Saturn and Eronyme. 

Pauſanias diſtinguiſhes three of them: One Celeſtial, 
who preſided over chaſte Loves; one Terreſtial, or 
popular, who was the Goddeſs of Marriages ; a third, 
whom they named Apoſtrophia or the averting Venus, 
who baniſh'd infamous Paſſions. ** The Thebans, 

* 2 << ſays 


££ 


cc 


(e 


(a ) Venus prima, Cœlo & die nata, cujus Elide Templum vi- 
dimus. Altera ſpuma procreata, ex qua & Mercurio Cupidinem 
ſecundum Natum accepimus. Tertia Jove nata & Dione, quz 
nupfit Vulcano; ſed ex ea & Marte, natos Anteros dicitur. Quarta 
Syria, Tyroque concepta, quæ Aſtarte vocatur, quam Adonidi 
n<pliſſe traditum eſt, | 
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* ſays he, have alſo ſeveral Statues of Venus, and fo 
ancient, that they pretend they were conſecrated 
by Harmonia, and that they were made of the 
Beaks of thoſe Ships that carry*'d Cadmusz which 
Beaks were of Wood and not of Iron. Be that as it 
will, one of thoſe Statues is Venus Urania or the 
* Celeſtial; the other the vulgar Venus, and the 
* third is the Venus Apoſtrophia : Theſe Names were 
given them by Harmonia herlelf, to diſtinguiſh 
© the three Sorts of Love; the one celeſtial, that is 
to ſay, chaſte and detached from all ſenſual 
Commerce; the other vulgar, which is attached 
* to Women, and corporeal Pleaſures; the third, 
„ inordinate, which leads Men to Unions inceſtuous 
and abominable. There was therefore a Venus 
called Apoſirophia or guardian Goddeſs, becauſe to 
„ her Men addreſſed their Prayers to be guarded 
from thoſe irregular Deſires,” But in another 
Place, this Author admits only two of them, the 
celeſtial and the popular. 

Such 1s the Variety that we find among the an- 
cients with Reſpect to Venus, which is indeed ſo great, 
that it is impoſſible to determine how many of them 
they acknowledged: For to ſay with the Author of 
a Diſſertation printed in the ſeventh Volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles Lettres (1), 
that their Number may be reduced to ſeven, is 


vc 
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What cannot be maintained, fince here we have 


reckoned ten of them compleat, which ten could 
not however be brought down to ſeven, ſhould we 
even unite thoſe that ſeem to be the ſame. | 
Among the Moderns, the celebrated Newton (2) 
ſeems to own no other Venus but Calycopis alone, the 
Mother of Eneas, and Daughter of Otreus King of 
Phrygia, whom Thoas ſurnamed Cinyras, married 
(a), and erected Temples to her at Paphos, at Ama- 
thus in the Iſland of Cyrus, and at Byblos in Syria; 
5 inſtituted 

(1) M. Fourmont the younger. (2) Chronology. 


(4. This Thoas, according to him, was the ſame with Vulcan, 
which Opinion we ſhall examine in the Hiſtory of that God. 
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inſtituted Prieſts to her Honour, a ſacred Worſhip, 
and the ſcandalous Feaſts called the Orgies: For which 
Reaſon ſhe got the Name of the Cyprian and Syrian 
Goddeſs. This Author relies ſolely upon the Autho- 
rity of Tacitus (1): who thus ſpeaks of her: We 
< are told that Cinyras conſecrated an ancient Temple 
ce to Venus of Paphos, the landing Place of this God- 
* deſs who ſprung from the Foam of the Sea.“ 
The Opinion of this Author, may well enough be 
reconciled to what Lactantius quotes from Eubeme- 
rus's ſacred Hiſtory, namely, that this was a Woman 
of Cyprus who by her Behaviour encouraged Gallan- 
try, and gave Riſe to the Fable of Venus. 
*T'is not poſſible to draw any rational Concluſion 
from what the Greeks ſay of this Goddeſs, ſince all 
their Narrations are blended with Phyſiology, Mora- 
lity and Hiſtory. They look upon Venus, ſometimes 
as a debauched Woman, ſometimes as a Goddeſs : 
Now they will have her to be a Planet, and then 
one of the Paſſions. Hence thoſe figurative Expreſ- 
ſions in Homer, Orpheus and other Poets, who ſpeak- 
ing of the Power of Venus, ſay it was ſhe that formed 
the World, and ſubjects Gods and Men to her Em- 
ire. ä | 
b *Tis certain ſeveral Perſons had the Name of 
Jenus; and without inſiſting upon the various Etymo- 
logies of the Name, ſhould we hold to that of an 
ingenious Author (2) who derives it from Vener, 
which in the Celtic Language ſignifies fair, we may 
preſume it was given to moſt of the fine Women, 


_ elpecially when they became famed for Gallantry as 


well as Beauty : But this Derivation 1s as little ſup- 


ported as thoſe which fetch it from venire, or conve- 


mire, ſince they are only taken from the Latin Name 
of this Goddeſs, a Name unknown to the Greeks who 

named her Aphrodite. | 
To give my Judgment of this Fable, I reckon the 
Origine of it muſt be traced in Phenicia. And indeed 
Y-4 there 


C „. | 
(2) Don Pezrom Ant. of the Langvage of the Celtz, 
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there never was another Venus worſhip'd among the 
Orientals but the Venus Celeſtis, that is to ſay the 
Planet of that Name, as has been ſaid in the firſt 
Volume; and Aarti? the Wife of Adonis, whoſe 
Worſhip was intermix'd with that of the Planet, or 
which comes to the ſame, that Syrian Venus, the fourth 
in Cicero, ſo celebrated in Antiquity. The Phenicians, 
in conducting their Colonies into the Iſlands of the 
Mediterranean Sea and into Greece, introduced thither 
the Worſhip of this Goddeſs. They ſtop'd firſt in 


the Iſland of Cyprus, which lies next the Coaſts of 


Syria; and there the Worſhip of this Goddeſs was 
generally received, From thence they went to Cy- 
thera, an Iſle near the Continent of Greece: There 
the Greeks began to traffic with them, and to get 
ſome Knowledge of their Religion ; and this is the 
Reaſon of their giving out, that it was near this Iſland 
the Goddeſs was ſeen for the firſt Time, becauſe it 
was there they came to hear of her firſt, A very con- 
vincing Proof that the Worſhip of Venus was eſta- 
bliſh'd in that Iſland, before it paſs'd into the Conti- 
nent, is that the Temple of Cythera was accounted 
the moſt ancient of any that Yenus had in Greece, 


as Pauſamas remarks (1). 


From Cythera the Worſhip of this Goddeſs paſs'd 
into Greece; and as thoſe who had brought it thither 
came by Sea, the Greeks who endeavoured to give 
every thing a marvellous Dreſs, ſay ſhe had ſprung 
from the Sea, and gave her the Name of Aphrodite, 
a Word which imports Foam (a): This, no doubt, 
is the true Explication of this Fiction, and *tis needleſs 
to ſearch into it for any other Myſtery, Here it is 


proper to make a tranſient Remark, that Hæſiod is 


miſtaken as to the Courſe which he makes that 
Goddeſs 


1) In Lac. 5 
N 0 ) Ariftatle gives another Derivation of the Word Apbrodite, 
and Didymus thinks the was ſo called upon Account of her Sof7ne/* ; 
but the one I have given is the moſt natural, and is the ſame, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, with the Epithet of Sallgena, which was given 


to that Goddeſs, as having ſprung from the Sea, whoſe Water is 


Salt, 


ä b 
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Goddeſs take, when he brings her from Cythera 
into Cyprus, whereas it would be more natural to 
have put the Caſe as it is, that ſhe came from that 
Iſland into Cythera, and from thence into Greece. 


We might add, in order to confirm this Ex- 


plication, that if the Greeks have given Venus both 


Sexes, it is, according to Selden (1), upon Account 


of the Fable of Dagon, or Atergatis, who was con- 
founded with Venus, and who among the .Phili/tines 
and Phenicians, was a Divinity who partook of both, 


Sexes. 


But will this Account enable us to explain w 


hat the 


Greek Poets have fabled concerning their Venus? As 
to that *tis not neceſſary, nor indeed is it poſſible to 
explain all that they have ſaid either in this or the 
other Fables. *Tis well known, when they had 
the Management of a Subject, they embelliſh'd it ac- 
cording to their Fancy. Thus they had heard of 
Aſtarte's having been paſſionately in Love with Adonis 
(a), and they took care to apply this Circumſtance 
to their Venus. Nor did they ſtop here; they con- 
ſidered Love as the Son of this Goddeſs, and gave 


her the three Graces for her Daughters. 


In fine, they 


form'd that Love-ſyſtem, whereof the Ideas have ſerv- 
ed, in after Ages, to embelliſh the Works of their 
Brother-poets. A young Virgin riſes out of the Foam 
of the Sea, and appears upon a Shell-fiſh ; ſhe fits 
down on Mount Cythera, where the Flowers ſpring up 
under her Feet; the Hours charged with the Care 
of her Education, conduct her to Heaven, where 
all the Gods, charmed with her Beauty, make Love 
to her; ſhe matches with Vulcan the moit deformed 
of all; ſhe diſgraces herſelf by her Gallantries with 
Mars and Mercury; by the one ſhe has Cupid (), 


(1) De Diis Syr. Syn. 2. c. 3. 


and 


(a) I fay nothing here of this Fable which is fully explain'd 


in the Hiſtory of the Phenician Gods. Vol. III. B. 2. 


(5) This is Czpid II. for the firſt, according to Heſod, was the 
Son of Chaos; or of the Night, according to Ariſſaphanes; or of 


7 God of Plenty, or the Goddeſs of Poverty, if we believe 
10. N 8 8 | 


5 
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and by the other Anti Cupid ; Bacchus is her Squire; 
in fine, ſhe preſides over Marriages, and Gallantry ; 


and therefore has a myſterious Girdle given her, cal- 
Jed the Ceſtus of Venus, which not only makes her- 


ſelf amiable, but has Virtue to kindle the Flame of 


an extinguiſh'd Paſſion (1), Sc. 
This was not all, they foiſted into the Hiſtory of 


the Goddeſs Venus, moſt of te celebrated Pieces of 
Gallantry. Some Beauty being ſurpriſed in an In- 
trigue, gave Riſe to the Adultery of Mars with Venus, 
and to the Stratagem of Vulcan; and perhaps it 
will not be diſagreeable to know the Origin of this 
Fable. Palzphatus (2) ſays Sol the Son of Vulcan 
King of Egypt, deſigning to put ſtrictly in Execution 
the Law of his Father againſt Adulterers; and having 


been informed that one of the Court-Ladies had an 


Intrigue with a Courtier, enter'd by Night into her 


Houle, and having ſurpriſed her with her Gallant, 


>uniſh*d her ſeverely 3 which gain'd him the good- 
will of his People. *Tis, ſays that Author, the 
double meaning of the Word Sol, that gave riſe to 
the Fable which Homer ſet forth to the Greeks under 
a Veil, and to which Ovid joins Reflections not very 
proper to raiſe an Abhorrence to Vice. 

I lay no great Streſs upon this Explication of 
Palzphatus, who has often invented new Fables to 
explain the old ones. I ſay the ſame of that of Father 


Hardouin, no lefs ingenious than ſingular. That 


learned Jeſuit (3) is ſurprized that Homer has been 
cenſured for employing an hundred Verſes, in the 


eighth Book of his Odyſſey, to make Nes ſing 


this Fable, which appears no ways morally inſtructive; 
but, fays that Author, they cenſure what they did 
not underſtand. *Tis by no means, ſays he, the 


Hiſtory of an Adulterer which that Heroe ſings, 


tis the War of Troy itſelt. Mars and Venus, that 
is to ſay, the Genius of War, and the 7 rojans who 


ſupported Paris's Amours, relolved to unite in Vul- 
cans 


(1) Iliad. (2) Infragm. 
(2; Apo!, d'Homere, p. 200. 
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can's Houſe, and to defile his Bed ; that is to uſe the 
Arms that were kept in the Arſenal, but which 
ought to have been better employed. 


Mars and Venus formed this Deſign with all Secreſy 3 


but the Sun beheld them and revealed the Secret to all 
the World. Yulcan, famed for his Art, made chains to 
bind Mars and Venus, the Genius of War, and Troy 
that countenanced Pariss Amours, in fuch a Man- 
ner that whenever they embraced one another, they 
ſhould not be able to extricate themſelves : Which 
means no more, but that the Trojans, when they took 
up Arms, which they ought not to have done in ſuch 
a Cauſe, were ſo blocked up within their City, that 


they were no longer able to get out. Vulcan then 


complains that Venus is not virtuous ; which ſigni- 
fies that the Trojans were in the wrong to draw their 
Swords in ſo diſhonourable a Cauſe. Mercury on 
his Part tells Apollo that he would heartily fide with 
Venus, that is the Body of the Trojan Merchants, 
tell the Croſs-bow Men, that they will bear the 
Charges of this War, They were laughed at by 


the Gods; Neptune alone laughed not; he intreated 
Vulcan to ſet Mars at Liberty, and he would repair 


his Loſs. This is the Grecian Fleet, that acted vigo- 
rouſly, and at laſt obliged the Trojans to lay down 
their Arms, after which Mars went into Thrace there 
to make War; and Yenus, or the Love of Women 
into Cyprus. This, continues the Author, is the true 
Senſe of the Fable which modern Criticks had not 
underſtood. I may well add which Ovid as little 
underſtood; for to be ſure what Mercury ſays to 
Apollo, has a much leſs ſerious meaning in the Poet, 
than what is put upon it by that learned Jeſuit. 

This is not the only Piece of Gallantry has been 


laid to Venus Charge. Anchiſes, to ſcreen himſelf 


from the Jealouſy of his Wife, gave out that he had 


begot Eneas upon that Goddeſs, and fo others. In 


the mean time, whatever bad Idea they entertained of 


Venus ſhe was ſtill look'd upon as one of the greateſt 


of Goddeſſes; and as ſhe patroniſed ſcandalous Pal- 
| | ons, 
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fions, ſhe was worſhip'd in a Manner worthy of her. 
Her Temples open to Proſtitution, taught the cor- 
rupt World, that in order to pay due Honour to 
the Goddeſs of Love they were to have no regard to 


the Rules of Modeſty. The Virgins proſtituted them- 
ſelves publickly in her Temples, and there the mar- 


ried Women ſhew'd as little Reſerve. Amathys, Cy- 
thera, Gnidos, Paphos, Idalia, and the other Places 
eſpecially conſecrated to this Goddeſs were diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the moſt infamous A buſes. | 

Farther, as there were ſeveral Yenuss, her Worſhip 
was not every where the fame, In ſome Places they 
only burned Incenſe upon her Altars; elſewhere they 


made her an Offering of ſweet Odours, one Ingredient. 


whereof was the Fleſh of a Sparrow; in other Places 
they ſacrificed to her a white Goat. The Women had 
alto a Cuſtom of conſecrating their Hair to this God- 
dels, tor which you may conſult in the ſecond Volume 
the Hiſtory of Berenice, whoſe Treſſes, that ſhe had 
vowed to Venus, were placed among the Stars. 

Among the Flowers the Roſe was particularly con- 
ſecrated to this Goddeſs, becauſe this Flower had been 
tinged with the Blood of Adonis, whom one of its 
Thorns had wounded, which changed it into red 


from white, which it was before this Adventure (1). 


The Myrtle too was dedicated to her, becauſe it com- 
monly grows upon the Borders of the Water where 


this Goddeſs was born, The Swans and Sparrows 


were peculiarly conſecrated to her, but above all the 
Pigeons, from the Fable which ſets forth, that while 
this Goddeſs was one Day playing with Cupid, the 
little God would needs wager to gather more Flowers 
than ſhe, and a Nymph named Periſtera, having al- 
| fiſted the Goddeſs, ſhe won the Wager, with which 
Cupid was ſo provoked, that he transformed the 


Nymph into a Pigeon. But, by the by, this Fable is 


founded upon a mere Quibble ; for in Greet the Name 
of the Nymph ſignifies a Pigeon (2); tho* Theo- 
: dontinus 


(1) See Vol. II. the Hiſtory of Adonis. 
(2) TIzpisipe, Columba. 
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dontius (1) alledges, that Periſtera was a Coquette in 


333 
Corinth, who was ſaid to have aided Venus, only be- 


cauſe ſne imitated her Character. N war 
As for the Names of Venus, they were derived like 


thoſe of the other Divinities of the Pagan World, ei- 


ther from the Places where ſhe was worſhipped, or 
from particular Circumſtances that had given riſe to 
her Worſhip. I ſhall explain the chief of them. 
Thoſe of Cytherea, Paphian Goddeſs, Queen of Gni- 
dos, Sc. were given her from the Cities of thoſe 
Names; that of Urania, or Celeſtial, becauſe ſhe was 
believed to have dropp'd down from Heaven to Pa- 
phos on one of her feſtival Days, under the Form of a 
Star. The Name of Aphrodite was given her, be- 
cauſe ſhe had ſprung from the Sea ; that of Pandemos, 
or Popular, as ſhe is called by Theocritus, was given 
her by way of diſtinction from the celeſtial Venus: 
That of Verticordia, becauſe ſhe turned Men's Hearts 
towards, or from Love. | T3 | 
The Romans gave her the Name of Murtia, from 
the Myrtle that was conſecrated to her (a). They 
called her Aſtarte, when ſhe was confounded with the 
Syrian Goddeſs ; Anaitis, is a Name under which ſhe 
was adored by the Perſians and Cappadocians, as we 
have related in the Hiſtory of their Gods; Amathu/ia 
was given her from the City Amathus in the Iſland of 
Cyprus; Dione, or Dionea, from the Name of her 
Mother. Migonitis, becauſe ſhe prefided over Mar- 
riage. Callypiga, upon account of her Beauty. Phi- 
lomedea, in Alluſion to her Original. Speculatrix, is 
the Name which Phedra gave to the Temple ſhe con- 
ſecrated to this Goddeſs, whence ſhe might view Hip- 
politus performing his Exerciſes in the Plains of Tre- 
ene. Anoſia, and Androphonos, as much as to ſay 
Impious and Manſlayer; a Name which was given her 
when Lais was wounded to Death with Needles in one 
of her Temples by the Theſſalian Virgins. Armata, 
| becauſe 
(1) Apud Bocc. Gen. Deo. 


(a) Ara vetus fuit Veneri Myrtez quam nunc Murtiam vocant. 
F 1 
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becauſe the Lacedemonians, who worſhipp'd her under 
this Name, repreſented her armed in her Temple. 
We have to this purpoſe in the Anthologia, an Epi- 


gram which Auſonius has turned into Latin Verſe (a). 


Barbata and Maſcula, becaufe as ſhe was believed to 
have both Sexes, ſhe was ſometimes repreſented with 
a Beard. The Romans, as Macrobins tells us, wor- 
ſhipped her under the Name of Genitrix, or the Mo- 
ther; the Greets under that of Colias, from a Pro- 
montory of that Name in Attica (1). According to 
Pauſamas, ſhe had a Temple in Greece, where ſhe 
was worſhipped under the Name of Praxis; and under 
that of Horten/is, when her Statue was in Gardens ; for 
which Lucian may be confulted (2); under that of 
Elicopis, that is to ſay, the black-ey'd Beauty; of Ni- 
cophoros, as you would ſay, who brings Victory; of 
Byblia, when ſhe was confounded with the Goddeſs of 
_—_ ; of Symmachia, becauſe ſhe was thought to aſſiſt 


arriors, which was the reaſon of her getting the Name 
among the Romans of Victrix, or Victorious: Elephan- 


tina is a Name ſhe had from a Town of that Name 
in Egypt ; Architis, a Name under which, according 
to Macrobius, ſhe was worſhipped by the A/jrians : 
Erycina, from Mount Eryx in Sicily, where Eneas 
built a Temple to her when he landed in that Ifland (5): 
Argynnis, from the Name of a young Man who was 
drown'd in the River Cephi/us, and from the Temple 


which Agamemnon built to this Goddefs under the 


Name of Venus Argynnis. She was likewife called 
Zerynthia, from the Cave named Zerynthion, where 
were celebrated the Myſteries of Hecate, and of the 


Corybantes. - | 
The Egyptians ſacrificed to her under the Name of 


Nephthe, as much as to fay the End, or Death, or, 


| according 
(a) Armatam Venerem vidit Lacedæmone Pallas: 
Nunc certemus ait, Judice vel Paride. 
Cui Venus; armatam tu me temeraria temnis, 
Quæ, quo te vici tempore, nuda fui. 
(1) Pauſ. in Attic. (2) De Imag. 
(bd) — Erycino in vertice ſedem 


Fundabat Veneri Idaliæ, &c. En. I. 5. 


E 
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according to others, Victory; and the Romans, under 
that of Libitina, becauſe ſhe preſided over Sepulchres. 
She was worſhipped by the Tarentines, a People in 
Italy, under that of Baſilis, whence came the Name of 
a Gamein uſe among them, which conſiſted in ma- 
king one of their number King to command the reſt 
during his imaginary Reign : By the Athenians, un- 
der that of Etaira, or Miſtreſs, becauſe ſhe preſided 


over the Union of Hearts : Under that of Pelagia, 


or the Sea-Goddeſs, becauſe ſhe ſprung from the Sea: 
Under that of Aurea, uſed by Homer and Virgil, in 
praiſing the Beauty of her Feet. But I have no mind 
to run over all the Epithets which were given to this 
Goddeſs by the Poets. 
From what has been now ſaid it is obvious to con- 
clude, that fhe was repreſented in a thouſand dif- 
ferent Ways; either holding a celeſtial Globe in her 


Hand, as is to be ſeen in Maffei, to denote the Ve- 


nus Urania or Celeſtis; or armed, as ſhe is to be 
ſeen on ſome Medals of Gorleus and of Beger; or fitting 
upoa a Dolphin, holding a Pigeon in her Lap; 
or with Adonis accompany*d by his Dogs; or with 


Cupid and the three Graces; but more frequently 


riſing up from the Sea, ſeated upon a Shell born by 
two (1) Tritons; or upon a Chariot drawn by two 
Sea-horſes; or by a female Sea-goat, or rather by a 
He- goat; ſince, according to Pauſanias, her Statue 
made by the famous Statuary Scopas, was upon that 
Animal; and in that Caſe ſhe is accompany'd by 
Nereids and Cupids, mounted upon Dolphins; only 
one of her Nereids, holding a Lute in her Hand, is 

mounted upon a Sea-Centaur : But ſtill more fre- 
quently her Chariot is drawn by Swans, or by Pige- 
ons, Birds that were conſecrated to her. Sometimes 


ſhe appears herſelf ſupported by a Triton, having a 
Buckler in her Hand, on which is reprelented a 
Head. Sometimes mounted upon Sea-horfes , ſhe 
ſeems to ſkim over the Waves of the Sea, her Head. 
cover'd 


(1) Admir. Rom. Antiq: 
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cover'd with a Veil which ſwells in the Wind, and 
Cupid ſwimming at her Side. An Oar at the Foot of 
the Goddeſs ſeems to deſign the Venus Pelagia, or 
Marine, That Figure where ſhe holds in her Hand 
a Cornucopia, marks the Bleſſings produced by mari- 
time Commerce, | 
Of all theſe Statues the fineſt, without doubt, is 
the Venus of Medici: But the moſt ſingular are thoſe 
that ſeem to be made for the Sake of that Verſe in 
Terence, Sine Cerere & Baccho frigit Venus; and that 
of Maffei, where this Goddeſs, accompany'd with 


two Cupids, and crown'd with Ears of Corn, holds a 


Thyrſus wrapp'd about with Leaves and Cluſters of 
Grapes; and as ſhe carries in her Hand three Arrows, 
ſhe ſeems to teach us that her Arrows fly more un- 
erringly, when Ceres and Bacchus concur. The 
lighted Torches which this Goddeſs and Cupid bear, 
in a Monument of Boiſſart, mark the Flames which 
either of thoſe Divinities kindle in the Heart. She 
appears triumphant for her Victories, in an Image 
publiſh'd by Beger, in a Chariot drawn by two 
Lions. She holds a large Veil over her Head, and 
an Arrow in her left Hand. A Cupid flies flutter- 
ing above to crown her; Laurels drop down upon 
her as it were of themſelves, without any thing to 
move them: A naked Man walks before with his 
Lyre, on which he is playing to grace the Solem- 
nity. Two Men are walking by the Lions, each 
with a Torch over his Shoulders. to uſher the Com- 
pany. A Satyr marches up behind the Chariot, play- 
ing upon his Flute, and cloſes the whole Scene. 
We ſhall end with the Deſcription of two Statues 
of this Goddeſs mentioned by Pauſanias. That 
Author tells us he had ſeen in Elis a fine Statue 
of Venus Urania or Celeſtial, whoſe Feet were reſting 
upon a Tortoiſe's Back; and another of terreſtial 
Venus, placing her Feet upon a He-goat; but he 
frankly owns that he knows not the Signification of 
theſe Myſteries, and this Acknowledgment 1s doubt- 


leſs more to the Purpoſe, than what ſome Mytho- 
logiſts 
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logiſts ſay upon this Occaſion, namely, that all 
this was intended to repreſent to us that God, de- 
ſigned under the Name of Venus Urania, was the 
Author of univerſal Harmony, ſignified by the Tor- 
toiſe, which was the Symbol of that Harmony. 


LOVE or CUPTD. 


As Venus was always accompany'd with Cupid her 
Son, and the Graces, *tis proper to exhibit what the 


Greef Mythology teaches us as to thoſe two Articles. 
_ *Tis obvious that we are not to reckon Love a 


real Perſonage, but a Being who has no other Ori- 
ginal but in the Imagination of the Poets; and to 
what a Degree have they embelliſh*d this Subject in 
their works? with what ſparkling and wanton Ideas 
has it ſupply'd them? Not that they have allowed 


| Cupid to be without Parentage, for the Ancients 


never were at a Loſs as to the Affair of Genealogy; 
and when we come to examine them nearly, we 
muſt needs own that they admitted ſeveral Loves 
or Cupids. Accordingly we can reckon about thirteen 
of them. Firſt of all Cicero admits of three; the 


firſt was the Son of Mercury, and of the firſt Diana; 


the ſecond of Mercury and the ſecond Venus; and 
the third whom he calls the Anticupid, or Anteros, 
the Son of Mars and the third Venus (a). 

Plato (1) reckoned there were two of them. He 
laid down as a Principle, as we have ſeen above, 
that ſince Venus was never without Cupid, and ſince 


there are two Venuss, we muſt therefore neceſſarily 


acknowledge two Cupids. 

Heſiod, in the Beginning of his Theogony, ſeems 
to acknowledge but one produced at the ſame Time 
with the Chaos and the Earth. But Tze/zes, in his 
Commentary, explaining the firſt Verſes of that Poet, 
admits a ſecond : Three things, ſays he, were created 

Vol. II. Z : at 

(a) Cupido primus Mercurio, & Diana prima, natus dicitur : 
Secundus, Mercurio & Venere ſecunda: Tertius quidem eſt Anteros, 


Marte & Venere tertia. De Nat. Deor. L. 3. 
(1) In his Banquet. 3 
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at firſt ; the Chaos, the Earth, and the Celeſtial 
Loo Cupid, who is the God, but there is one more modern, 
|" oh the Son of Venus: Which agrees with what we are 
MN told by Pauſanias (1) that at Elis in the Temple 
108 

| 


of Neptune, was to be ſeen Cupid receiving into his 
108 Arms Venus riſing out of the Sea, on whoſe Head 
I | Pitho or Suada was putting a Crown; which ſuppo- 
1 ſes one Cupid ancienter than Venus. 
1 The ſame Author remarks further in his Beotica, 
1 that Olenus of Lycia, the moſt ancient Poet of Greece 
'Y who compoſed Hymns, had faid in one of theſe 
19 Hymns in Honour of Lucina, that this Goddeſs was 
| 9 5 Mother of Cupid. | 
1 Sappho had too much Gallantry to 2 ignorant of 
Cupid's Parentage; and it was doubtleſs in order to 
adjuſt Delicacy of Sentiment to the Effects of this 
Paſſion, that ſne imagined two Loves; the one, the 
Son of Heaven; the other, the Son of Eartn. 
Acilſilaus would needs have it that there was ano- 
ther Cupid born of Night and Ether: Alceus too 
thought to have introduced one the Offspring of 
Diſcord and Zephyrus: According to Orpheus there 
was one the Son of Saturn. In fine, if we regard 
Plato's Authority, this God was the Son of  Porus, 
the God of Riches, and of Poverty. Difimus, one 
of the Speakers in his Dialogue intitled the Banquet 
ſays, while the Gods were celebrating a great Feaſt, 
Porus, who had drunk too hard, falling afleep at 
the Gate of the Hall, Penia or Poveriy, who had come 
' thither to gather up the Remains of the Feaſt, having 
4. made up to him, he had a Son by her who was Cupid. 
i Thele are the ſeveral Cupids that are ſpoken of in 
1 ancient Authors. Tis evident that all their Genealo- 
1 gies have no other Foundation but the Fancy that 
invented them; and that it were eaſy to reduce 
them to a ſmall Number; ſince the Ancients, 
whom we have now mentioned, give them frequent- 
ly either the fame Father, or the ſame Mother, 
But not to dwell on frivolous Diſquiſitions, we may 
affirm 
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affirm that there never was another Cupid but he of 
whom Sanchoniathon and Heſiod ſpeak ; I mean that 
phyſical Principle which ſerved to unite together the 
disjointed Parts of Matter that formed the Chaos, 
And to be ſure in the Hiſtory of the true Venus, or 
Aſtart#, we find nothing of that wanton Syſtem of 
a blind Infant Cypid armed with Darts to wound the 
Heart; the Product of the leizure Hours of the 
Greek Poets, *Tis true Ovid tells us Cupid wounded 
Venus, who became deſperately in Love with Adonis, 


which ſeems to agree only to the Aſtarté of the 


Phenicians ; but this is but a mere Fiction of that 
Poet, who has confounded the Venus of Phenicia with 
that of Greece, * "OUS 

But not to inſiſt on this, the different Manners in 
which Cupid was repreſented were nearly theſe fo]- 
lowing, as appears from the Monuments now ex- 
tant, Firſt, he was figured as a young Child blind, 
or with his Eyes covered with a Filler, leaping, 
dancing, playing, toying, clambering up Trees : 


He is repreſented in the Air, upon the Earth, the Sea, 


and ſometimes in the Fire. He rides upon Animals, 


manages Chariots, plays upon Inſtruments; in a Word, 


he is made to perſonate every Character. Tis no 

Rarity to ſee him ſporting with his Mother Venus: 

Sometimes Venus holds her Quiver high in the Air j 
Id 


Cupid trys to leap up and catch it, and has got ho! 


of one of her Arrows; at other Times ſhe hugs him 
in her Boſom and between her Arms. Sometimes he 
plays upon a Horn, fitting before his Mother who 
ſhews him an Arrow. Sometimes with one Foot in 
the Air he ſeems meditating ſome Trick ; or ſeared 
upon a Baſe, holds in his Arms ſome Inſtrument which 
Time has defaced ; or ſounds the Trumpet, with his 


Face turn'd up to Heaven. Sometimes he holds a 


Fowl which ſeems to be a Swan, and em races it. 
You ſee him alſo playing upon Pan's Flute; or a- 
fleep with the Bow and Quiver at his Feet; ſometimes 
he marches in a triumphant Attitude, with a Helmet 

2 2 on 
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1 | on his Head, the Pike over his Shoulder, and the 

i! Buckler on his Arm, to denote that Mars diſarm'd 

0 ſurrenders himſelf to love. | 

Planted at other Times before a flaming Altar, 
he is playing upon the Flute with many Holes ; 
the Queſtion is whether this be to intimate that even 
the Exerciſes of Religion are no Security againſt 

his Attacks : Doubtleſs it has an allegorical Meaning, 

as well as in another Repreſentation where, under the 
Shade of a Palm-tree he embraces a Ram, that looks 
towards a flaming Altar. Engaged in a boxing 
Match. with a Cock, he 1s repreſented ſuperiour even 
to that moſt amorous Animal. 

He 1s ſeated upon a Centaur, to teach us that he 

Rules over every Creature that Breathes, even over 
Monſters, We find in the Antiquaries a Venus 
fitting and playing upon a Harp, and before her 
a Cupid holding at the End of two Rods a Maſk, 
which repreſents Sport or Focus. Each of theſe Fi- 
gures has its Inſcription, Venus, Cupido, Focus; a 
Statue that ſeems made upon theſe two Verſes of 
Horace. | 
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Sive tu mavis Erycina, ridens | 
Duam Focus circum volat & Cupido. 


1 Hie is ſometimes riding on a Dolphin, to fhew 
11 his Empire over the Sea; and what proves the 
| Truth of this Conjecture, Neptune appears by him 
with his Trident, as it were to do Homage to 
his Power. Laſtly, he is planted about the Cha- 
1 riot of Pluto carry ing off Proſerpina, to ſignify that 
1 his Empire extends even to Hell itſelt. 

1 But we ſhould never have done, were we to follow 
the Imaginations of the Poets, Painters, and Sculptors, 
who gave free Scope to their Invention, in Relation to a 
4 God, whom Heaven, Earth, Sea, and the Empire 
1 of the Dead were all thought to obey. 

| We need not doubt, but after worſhipping Venus, 

[i they would allo pay religious Homage to her Son. 
| Accordingly 
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Accordingly as their Temples and Altars were the 


fame, ſo were the Vows, Prayers, and Sacrifiees of- 


fered in them. Plato however who brings in Socrates 


ſo often ſpeaking of this God, introduced into his 
Banquet Phedrus complaining that no Poet has 
ſung Hymns and Pzans in Honour of ſo great a 
Divinity : Which 1s only to be underſtood with re- 
ſpect to Feaſts, during which it was a Cuſtom to 
ſing thoſe Hymns in Honour of Bacchus, and the 


other Gods, For were the Propoſition to be under- 
ſtood in 3 we might ſay that Phedrus is mi- 


ſtaken, ſince the Poets have not forgot Cupid in their 
Works: As he is certainly in an Error when he 
aſſerts that they had never given the Parentage of 
that God, the contrary whereof has been already 
made appear. After all, the ſingle Authority of 
Pauſanias would decide the Queſtion, ſince he ſays 
this God was honoured at Theſpis with a particular 
Worſhip. , 
A KO 
 Anteros (a) or the Counter-Love, was the Son of 
Venus and Mars. The Account given of his Birth 
is to this Effect. 

Venus, ſay the Ancients, complaining to Themis 
that Cupid her Son continued always a Child, this 
Goddeſs anſwered, he was ever to be ſo till ſhe had 
another Son. This was a ſufficient Hint to a God- 
deſs who had ſo good Inclination to Gallantry : 
She entertained the + Paſſion which Mars had for 
her, and Anteros was the Offspring of their Em- 
brace. Cupid however grew never the Bigger, he 


and his Brother continued always Infants, and we 


find them thus repreſented with Wings and a Qui- 


ver, Arrows and a Baldrick. You ſee them upon an 
old Bas relief ſporting together, and ſtriving to pull 
WM 1 


a) This Name 1s compoſed of two Greek Words, Eras Love, | 
and Anti againſt. , | 


=o 
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to them a Palm Branch, which each draws with 
all his Might; and what is ſingular in the Monu- 
ment which Beger has inſerted in his Treaſure of Bran- 
denbourg, it appears to be the ſame which Pauſa- 
nias ſpeaks of. The ſame Author (1) makes men- 
tion of another Figure of Auleros, where he holds two 
Cocks at his Breaſt, and is provoking them to peck 
his Head. Sk La Ot 

Anteros ſhared divine Honours with his Mother 
and Brother, ſince Pauſanias (2) ſpeaks of an Al- 
tar which the Athenians had erected to him. 


5 | * 
the £4 SG M0 & | 
Tho' the Fable of Pſyche contains no hiſtorical 
Fact, and only reſembles our fairy Tales; however 


as it is connected with that of Cupid, or Love, I 


cannot forbear giving it a Place here. A King and 
a Queen, ſays Apuleius, had three Davghters, of 
whom the youngeſt was the greateſt Beauty, in the 
Formation of whom Nature ſeemed even to have 
ſurpaſs'd herſelf. The Fame of her Beauty having 
ſpread on all Hands, People came in Crouds to her 
Father's Court, and ſo ſoon as they had ſeen her, from 
admiring they were led to adore her. Venus jealous 
of this riſing Beauty, for whom Gnidos, Paphos, and 
Cythera were deſerted, order'd Cupid to wound 
P/yche with one of his Darts, and to captivate her 
Heart with an Object unworthy her Charms. Cage 
inſtead of executing his Mother's Orders, fell deſpe- 
rately in Love with her himſel In the mean time 


her Siſters leſs handſome than ſhe, were married to 


Sovereigns, while no Body durſt aſpire at gaining 
her. The Oracle of Apollo, conſulted about the Fate 
of this young Beauty, anſwered that ſhe was not to 


look for a mortal Spouſe, but a God formidable to 


all the Gods, even to Hell itſelf ; adding that ſhe 
muſt be expoſed upon a high Mountain on the 
Brink of a Precipice, dreſſed in funeral Ornaments. 


#1) In Att. (2) Loc. cit. 


The 
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The Oracle was obey'd, and no ſooner was Pſyche 


come to the Place mark'd out by the Oracle, than 
a Zephyr embrac'd her and carry'd her away into 


the Middle of a Wood, where was a ftately Pa- 


lace glittering with Gold and Silver, and its Pave- 
ments of precious Stones. The Palace appeared un- 
inhabited, but ſhe heard Voices inviting her to 
make this her Place of Reſidence. Tho? ſhe ſaw 
not the Nymphs who ſerved her, yet ſhe wanted for 
nothing. She was regaled with ſumptuous and 
elegant Repaſts, to which ſucceeded harmonious 
Conſorts of Muſick. And in this Manner was 
ſhe entertained from Day to Day, Pleaſure ſtill 
following Pleaſure in a perpetual Circulation : Soon 
as Night arrived, ſhe was viſited by the deſtined 
Spouſe, who withdrew from her at the Approach 
of Day, for fear of being diſcovered ; thus he con- 
tinued for ſeveral Nights ſucceſſively. | 
In the mean time the King and Queen anxi- 
ous for their Daughter, ſent her Siſters in queſt of 
her. Cupid, informed of this, at firſt prohibited 


Pſyche to ſee her Siſters, but upon this obſerv in 


her ſad and penſive, he at laſt allowed her to 
ſpeak to them, on Condition ſhe ſhould not follow 
their Counſel, The ſame Zephyr who had con- 
ducted her into this enchanted Palace, was alſo the 
Conductor of her Siſters. P/yche after having told 
them ſhe was the happieſt of Mortals, and that her 
Huſband young and Handſome loved her ex- 
tremely, diſmiſs'd them loaded with Preſents. 
Theſe two Princeſſes envying the Happineſs of 
their Siſter, reſolved to diſpatch her, and hearing 


at a ſecond Interview, that ſhe never ſaw her Hul- 
band, they put her in Mind of the Oracles of 
Apollo, which had ſpoke to her confuſedly of ſome 


Monſter or other; and made her believe that her 
Spouſe was a Serpent, who at laſt would put her 
to a miſerable Death, Pſyche affrighted with this 
Diſcourſe, and not being able to find out the Rea- 
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ſon why her Huſband choſe to continue inviſible, told 
them ſhe was diſpoſed to follow their Advice, 
if they knew how to extricate her from her Per- 


plexity ; they adviſed her to keep a lighted Lamp 
ſomewhere concealed, and together with it a Ra- 


'Zor; and when the Monſter fell afleep, to view 
him by the Help of the Lamp, and with the Ra- 


zor to cut off his Head. Pſyche followed her Siſ- 
ters Counſel ; and no ſooner had got out of Bed, 
and taken up her Lamp, than inſtead of a Monſter 
ſhe ' diſcovered Cupid aſleep, known by his Vermi- 
lion Complexion, his waving Wings and his white 
Treſſes Seized at once with Aſtoniſhment and 
Remorſe for having queſtioned her own Happineſs, 
ſhe reſolved to cut her own Throat with the In- 
ſtrument ſhe had prepared againſt her Huſband ; | 
but it drop'd out of her Hands, and the Sight of 
ſo charming an Object calmed her Perturbation. 
In the mean Time while ſhe is examining Cupid's 
Bow, and Quiver, that were at the Foot of the 
Bed, ſhe wounded herſelf in the Finger, in <p. 


the Point of one of his Darts; but neglecting ſo 


ſlight a Wound, ſhe continued to feed her Eyes 
with the lovely Object, when a Drop of Oil, 
droping from her Lamp upon Cupid's right Shoulder 


awaked him, 


Forthwith he wings away: Pſyche takes hold of 


his Foot, but Cupid raiſes her up from the Ground, 


and at Length lets her fall down, Then alighting 
upon a Cypreſs, upbraids her bitterly for the little 


Confidence ſhe had put in his Counſels, and upon 


this quite diſappeared, _ 

Pſyche in Deſpair precipitates herſelf into a Ri- 
ver, but the Waves from their Reſpect to the Spouſe 
of Cupid, immediately threw her out upon the Banks. 
She meets the God Pan who condoles with her, 
and tells her nothing now remained for her but to 
make her Peace with Cupid, In her wanderings 


thro? the World, ſhe arrived at the Houſe of 


one 
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one of her Sifters, to whom ſhe recites her Adven- 
ture, and tells her that Cupid as a more ſignal Re- 
venge had threatened to marry one of her Siſters. 
Her Siſter ſwelled with vain Hope, abandons her 
Father's Court, repairs to the Rock which led to 
Cupid's Palace, and fancying the Zephyr would ſup- 
port her as he had done before, let herſelf drop 
down, and periſh'd by a miſerable Death. Pſyche 
took the ſame Way to revenge. herſelf upon. her 
other Siſter, who was catched in the Snare. In 
the mean while, Venus apprized that Cupid ſuffered 
cruel Torment, endeavoured to find out N to 
chaſtiſe her for her Preſumption. 

Pſyche was till in ſearch of Cupid, and arriving 
near a Temple, made up a Sheaf of ſome looſe 
Ears of Corn that Jay ſcattered in the Field, which 
ſhe offered to Ceres, begging to be taken under 
her Protection; but the Goddeſs anſwered her that 
all ſhe could do in her Favour was, not to deli- 
ver her up to her Enemy. Juno whom ſhe met 
in one of her Temples gave her much the ſame An- 


ſwer. Pſyche however ſtill retains ſome Hope: 


She reſolves to have Recourſe to Venus, hoping to 
find Cupid with her, and ſo to make her Peace. 
Accordingly ſhe found out Venus; but the haughty 
Goddeſs, without ſeeming to vouchſafe her the 
ſmalleſt Regard, aſcended Olympus, and prayed 
Jupiter to ſend Mercury to ſeek out Pyyche over all 
the Earth, and bring her to her, ſhe having de- 
clined to keep her when ſhe had her in her PowWw- 
er, becauſe ſhe had appeared before her as a Sup- 
pliant, While Mercury is in queſt of this unfortu- 
nate Lover, ſhe meets with Cuſtom, one of YVenus's 
waiting Maids, who dragging her by the Hair 
brings her to Venus. The incenſed Goddeſs flies at 
her Hair, tears her Robe, gives her Blows upon the 
Head; and then having made up a great Heap of 
Grains intermixed, Wheat, Barley, Millet, Pop- 


pies, Wood- -peaſe, Lentils, and Beans, ſhe orders 
her 
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her to ſeparate all theſe Grains, and that before 
Night, leaving for her Companions two of her 


other Attendants, Sorrow and Anxiety. Pſyche re- 


main'd as one thunderftruck and quite inſenfible, but 
officious Ants feparated the Grains, and extricated 
her out of this Difficulty. Venus next commanded. 
her to bring her a Tuft of golden Wooll, from cer- 
tain Sheep that fed beyond a River, in Places in- 
acceſſible ; but inſtead of thinking to execute the 


Goddeſss Orders, ſhe went to drown herſelf in 


that River, when a Reed whiſper'd ſome articulate 


Sounds that taught her how to come at the Wooll, 


which ſhe carried to the Goddeſs. Venus, not ap- 
peaſed with ſuch prompt Obedience, order'd her 
further to fetch her a Pitcher of a blackiſh Water 
that flowed from a Fountain kept by Dragons. 
An Eagle took the Pitcher, fille the Water into 
it, and gave it her to deliver to Venus. An Order 
ſtill harder to be obeyed ſucceeded theſe many La- 
bours. Venus regretling that ſome of her Beauty 


had been loſt in dreſſing Cupid's Wound, orders 


Pſyche to go down to Pluto's Kingdom, and demand 
from Proſerpine a Box with ſome of her Charms. 
Pſyche believing there was no other Way of viſiting 
the Dead but by dying herſelf, was going to throw 
herfelf headlong from a high. Tower, when an au- 
dible Voice taught her the Way to the infernal 
Regions, by bidding her go to Tenarus, near La- 
cedemon, where ſhe would find a Way that led 
thither ; but that ſhe was to fortify herſelf with two 
Cakes, one in each Hand, and two Pieces of Money, 
which ſhe was to hold in her Mouth: That Charon 
would convey her into his Boat, and to him ſhe 
was to give one of her Pieces of Money, which 
he himfelf muſt take out of her Mouth; and that 
upon meeting the huge Dog that kept Proferpine's 
Court, ſhe was to giye him one of the Cakes. 
That at laſt ſhe ſhould come up to Proſerpine and 
receive from her a gracious Reception; be invited 


by 
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by her to a ſumptuous Feaſt ſhe was to prepare 


for her z but, that ſhe was to decline her Offer, 


fic down upon the Ground, and eat nothing but 
brown Bread: that at laſt the Goddeſs ſhould give 
her the Box, but that ſhe was to beware of open- 
ing it. All theſe Direftions given her by the 


Voice, P/yche followed, and received from Proſer- 


pine what Venus demanded. 


After ſhe had got out of the infernal Regions, 


the had the Curioſity to open the Box, with a De- 


ſign to take ſome of the Beauty it contained to her- 
ſelf; but ſhe found nothing there beſides an infer- 
nal and ſoporiferous Vapour, which ſeized her in an 
inſtant, and made her fink down to the Earth faſt 
aſleep. She never had riſen again, if Cupid now 
cured of his Wound had not got out at his Mo- 
ther's Palace Window to go in Search of his be- 
loved P/yche. He found her faſt aſleep, waked 
her with the Point of an Arrow, put back the 
Vapour into the Box, and bid her carry it to his 
Mother. Cupid flew away to Heaven, and appear- 
ed before Jupiter, who aſſembled the Gods, and or- 
dered him to keep his P/yche, and that Venus 
ſhould no longer oppoſe his Marriage with her. 
At the ſame Time he commanded Mercury to car- 
ry her up to Heaven. P/yche now admitted into 
the Society of the Gods, drank Ambroſia, and be- 
came immortal. The nuptial Feaſt was prepared, 


there every God played his Part, and even Venus 


danced. Thus were the nuptials ſolemnized, and 
Pſyche ſoon after was delivered of a Daughter who 
was named Pleaſure. | | 

This Fable, as we ſee, is entirely allegorical, and 
denotes the Evils that Concupiſcence, figured by 
Cupid, entails upon the human Soul under the 
Symbol of Pſyche. It would be needleſs to at- 
tempt an Explanation of all its Circumſtances, 
fince many of them are merely the Product of 
their Imagination who invented it, I ſhall only 
On. obſerye 
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obſerve that the Ancients repreſented P/yche with 


the Wings of a Butter-fly, as we ſee on ſome Mo. 


numents, and Intaglios, and that the Butter-fly, and 
the Soul, in the Greek Language were both called 
Phyche; but where was the Neceſſity of loading this 
Fiction with ſo many childiſh Circumſtances, for the 
Sake of a trite vulgar Moral? x 


The GRACES, 


Among the many Divinities invented by the 
Ancients, none were more amiable than the Graces, 
fince it was from them the Reſt borrowed their 
Charms, Sources of every Thing agreeable and 
ſmiling in Nature. They gave to Places, Perſons, 
Works, and to every thing in its kind, that finiſh- 
ing Charm which crowns all its other Perfections, 


and is as it were the Flower of its Excellence: 


In fine, it was only from them a Perſon could de- 
rive that Talent, without which all other Qualifica- 
tions are loſt; I mean the Talent of pleaſing. Accor- 
dingiy of all the Goddeſſes, none had a greater 
Number of Adorers than they. To them all Ranks, 
all Profeſſions, Perſons of every Age and Character 
addreſs'd their Vows, and offered Incenſe. Every 
Science, every Art had its tutelar Divinity in parti- 
cular; but all the Arts and all the Sciences ac- 
knowledged the Empire of the Graces, 

As the Abbe Maſſieu has left a Diſſertation in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres (1), 
wherein that learned and ingenious Academic has 
omitted little or nothing material with Reſpect to 
theſe Divinities, I cannot do better than take him 
for my Guide. I ſhall therefore inquire with him, 
but in few Words, into the Origine of the Graces 
and their Number, the different Names that were 


given them, their Attributes, the Worſhip that was 


paid them, and laſtly what Bleſſings they were 


Some 


: (1) Tom. 5. p. 2. 
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Some Ancients believed them to be the Offspring of 
a legitimate Marriage, and that they were the 
Daughters of Jupiter and Juno; but Heſiod aſſerts 
that they were the Offspring of that God and of 
the fair Eurynome, the Daughter of Oceanus, whom 
Onomacritus names Eunomia, and La#iantius, the 


old Commentator on Statius, Harmione, Accord- 


ing to Antimachus a very ancient Poet, their Mo- 
ther was called Eglé, and according to others, Eu- 
rymeduſa, or Antinome. In fine, the moſt general 
Opinion is that they owe their Birth to Bacchus and 
Venus. h | 

The Ancients were not more agreed about the 
Name and Number of the Graces, than about their 
Original. The Lacedemonians admitted only two 
of them, whom they worſhip'd under the Names 
of Clito and Phaenne. The Athenians allowed no 
more, but they called them Auxo and Hegemone. 
Heſiod, and after him Pindar, Onomacritus, and moſt 
of the other Poets, fix the Number of the Graces 
to three, and name them Egle, Thalia, and Euphro- 
ne. What perplexes ſome People is that Thalia is 
commonly reckoned one of the Muſes : But where 
is the Inconſiſtence in a Muſe and a Grace having 
both the ſame Name? Homer changes the Name 
of one of the Graces, and calls her Paſithèe (1) where- 
in he is followed by Statius (2). 

Notwithſtanding the Authority of Hefiod and 
Homer, there were ſeveral Places in Greece, where 
four Goddeſſes of this Name were acknowledged, 
and then they were confounded with the Hours, 
or rather with the four Seaſons of the Tear; this 
was the Reaſon of repreſenting them crown'd, one 
with Flowers, another with Ears of Corn, the third 
with Vine-branches and Grapes, and the Fourth with 
a Branch of Olive, or of ſome other of choſe Trees 
that preſerve their Verdure even in Winter, It wag 
alſo for the ſame Reaſon that Apollo Was ſometimes 
LO repreſented 
3H E 14 (2) Theb. 1. 2. 
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repreſented ſupporting with his right Hand ſmall 
Figures of the four Graces. This is all the Cer- 
tainty Antiquity gives us as to their. Number. For 
as to the Expreſſion of Ariſtenetus, who ſays that the 
Graces fluttered by Hundreds around Cydippe : And 
that of the Author of the Poem upon the Loves of 
Hero and Leander, who aſſerts that when Hero vouch- 
fafed to ſmile, her Eyes alone diſplayed more than 
an hundred Graces ; and laſtly that of Nonans, who, 
in the Poem he has made in Honour of Bacchus, 
ſays there were no leſs. than three Hundred of 
1 in his Train; all theſe are of the Nature of 
uch hyperbolical Expreſſions as impoſe upon no 
Body. The Caſe is * hnewiſe as os lh i aid 55 
by Pauſanias (1), that fome Authors reckon the 
Goddeſs of Perſuaſion in the Number of the Graces, 
inſinuating thereby, that the great Secret of Perſua- 
ſion is to pleaſe. 10 
At firſt theſe Goddeſſes were repreſented only by 
mere Stones that were not cut; and ſuch were the 
ancient Statues, as has been already remark'd elſe- 
where. But they came very ſoon to be repreſented 
under human Figures, clad in Gauz in the early 
Times, and afterwards quite naked. Pauſanias 
owns (2) that he could not trace the Time when 
the Cuſtom of giving them Drapery came to be 
laid aſide. They were thus repreſented, to ſig- 
nify that nothing is more amiable than ſimple Na- 
tures and with a thin plain covering of Gauz, to 
intimate to us that if ſometimes Art be induced to 
aſliſt Nature, foreign Ornaments ought to be em- 
ployed only diſcreetly and with Reſerve. They 
were painted young, becauſe Charms have always 
been conſidered as the Lot of Youth, They were 
commonly thought to be Virgins, Homer how- 
Ever marries one of them to the God of Sleep, and 
the other to Vulcan. Further, the Graces were repre- 
ſented in the Attitude of Perſons dancing; which 
ES” | makes 
(1) In Bect. (2) Loc. cit. 
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makes Horace ſay (1), Alterno terram quatiunt pede: 


Add to this, that they held one another faſt by the 
Hand, Segne/que nodum ſolvere gratiæ. (2) 
Pauſanias tells us that there were to be ſeen at Elis 


the Statues of three Graces, where they were repre- 
ſented, one holding in her Hand a Roſe, the other a 


Die to play with, and the third a Branch of Myrtle : 
Symbols which the Author himſelf explains. *Tis 
ſays he becauſe the Myrtle and the Roſe were parti- 
cularly conſecrated to Venus and the Graces 3 and as 
for the Die, tis a Mark of the Inclination of Youth, 

the Age which the Graces peculiarly love, to Sports 
and Paftimes. But what ſhall we ſay of a Cuſ- 
tom among the Ancients of repreſenting the Graces 
in the midſt of the moſt ugly Satyrs? Inſomuch that 
even the Statues of the Satyrs were often made 


hollow, ſo that you could open and ſhut them 


and when they were opened, you diſcovered with- 
in them little Figures of Graces. What could be 
the Meaning of ſuch an odd Afﬀemblage? was it 
to point out to us, that we muſt not judge of Men 
by Appearance, that the Deformities of Shape may 
be rectify'd by the Charms of the Mind; and 
that very often great internal Endowments lie con- 
cealed under an ungraceful Outſide? 

We may eaſily judge that ſuch lovely Dirinittes 
would neither be without Altars nor Temples. Etheocles, 


King of Orchomenos in Beotta, is reckon'd the firſt 


who erected any to them, and who regulated the Ce- 
remonies of their Worſhip ; which has made ſome 
Ancients ſay that he was their Father. The Lacede- 
monians however aſcrib'd the Glory thereof to Lace- 
demon their fourth King, alledging that the Temple 
which he had built to them upon the Banks of the 
River Tiaſis was the moſt ancient one of Greece, Ac- 
cording to Pauſanias they had Temples at Elis, at 
Delphos, at Perga, at Perinthus, at Byzantium, and 
in 1 ſeveral other Places of Greece and Thrace. Ordi- 

narily 


(1) L. 1. Od. 4. (2) Hor. L. 3. Od. 2. 
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narily the Temples conſecrated to Cupid, were alſo 
conſecrated to the Graces. It was alſo the Cuſtom to 
give them a Place in thoſe of Mercury, to teach us 
that even the God of Eloquence had need of their Aſ- 
ſiſtance. But above all, the Muſes, and the Gra- 
ces had commonly but one and the ſame Temple, 
and *tis eaſy to perceive the intimate Union that 
muſt have been between theſe two Sorts of Divi- 
nities: Accordingly Pindar invokes the Graces al- 
moſt as often as he does the Muſes. | 

Tho? Feſtivals were celebrated to their Honour 
thro? the whole Courſe of the Year, the Spring 
however was principally conſecrated to them, as to 
Venus their Mother. But it was not only at certain 
ſtated Times that the Ancients fignalized their De- 
votion to theſe Goddeſſes, there was hardly a Day 
that was not diſtinguiſh'd by ſome piece of Ho- 
mage that was paid them. They took few Re- 
aſts without invoking the Muſes and the Graces : 
With this Difference, that in order to procure the 
Favour of the Muſes they drunk nine Glaſſes, where- 
as thoſe who would be favoured of the Graces 
drank only three. 

All Greece was full of Monuments conſecrated 
to theſe Goddeſſes. Their Figures were to be ſeen 
in moſt Cities, done by the greateſt Maſters. 
There was at Pergamus a Picture of them, drawn 
by Pythagoras of Paros (1). Another at Smyrna, 
which was by the Hand of Apelles, Socrates had 
made their Statues in Marble, as Rapalus did in 
Gold. Pauſanias ſpeaks of ſeveral other of their 
| Statues, where the Richneſs of the Matter vied 
with the Beauty of the Workmanſhip. Demo/- 


thenes in his Oration for the Crown, tells us 
that the Athenians having aided the Inhabitants of 


the Cherſoneſus in a preſſing Exigence, theſe to eter- 
niſe the Memory of ſo ſignal a Service, had erect- 
ed an Altar with this Inſcription, An Altar conſe- 


crated to that Grace who preſides over Gratitude, And 
5 to 


(1) Pauſ. in Beot. 
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to conclude with Monuments of another Kind, there 
were a great many Medals on which the Graces 
were repreſented; whereof ſeveral are tranſmitted 
to us. Such is a Greek Medal of Antoninus Pinus, 
ſtruck by the Perinthians z one of Septimius Severus, 
by the Inhabitants of Perga in Pampbilia; another 
of Alexander Severus, by the Flavian Colony in 
Trace; and laſtly one of Valerian, the Father of 
Galian, by the Byzantines; 

Laſtly, As to the Favours that were look'd for 
from theſe Goddeſſes, they were thought to diſpenſe 
to Men not only a good Grace, Gayety, Equality of 
Temper, but alſo Libetality, Eloquence and Wiſs 
dom, as we are told by Pindar ; but the moſt noble 
of all the Prerogatives of the Graces was, that they 
preſided over Kindneſſes and Gratitude ; infomuch 


that, in almoſt all Languages, their Names are made 


uſe of, to expreſs both Gratitude and Favours, 
We ſhall cloſe with the Allegories that have 

been found in the Names of thoſe Goddeſſes and 

their Attributes. Firſt they were called Charites, 


a Name derived from the Greek Word that ſigni- 


fies Foy, to denote that we ought to have an equal 
Pleaſure in doing good Offices, as in ſhewing Gra- 
titude to thoſe from whom we have them. They 
were young, to teach us that the Memory of a 
Favour ought never to decay; ſprightly and nim- 
ble, to ſhew that we muſt be prompt to oblige, 
and that a Favour ought not to be long deferred, 
Accordingly the Greeks had a Way of ſpeaking, 
that a Favour which comes lingering ceafes to be a 
Favour, They were ſaid to be Virgins, to give us 
to underſtand, firſt, that in doing good, our Views 
ought to be pure, the Want of which marrs the 
Favour ; and in the ſecond Place, that the Beni- 
ficent Diſpolition ought to be accompany'd with 
Prudence, Reſerve and Diſcretion. It was for this 
ſecond Reaſon that Socrates ſeeing a Man who 
laviſh'd away his Favours without Diſtinction upon 

You, II. 1 every 
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every Object: May the Gods confound thee, cry'd he, | 
: the Graces are Virgins, and you would make them | 
34 common Proſtitutes. They were linked in one ano- | 
„ thers Hands, to ſignify that we ought by mutual | 
| Acts of Kindneſs to bind the Cords of Love that 
AF unite us to one another. Laſtly, they danced in a | 
| Circle, to intimate that there ought ro be among 
| Mankind a Circulation of Kindneſſes; and more- 
| | over, that by Acts of Gratitude, the Favour ought, 1 
| according to the Order of Nature, to return to 
1 the ſame Source from whence it was derived. 


| 5 C HAP. XII. 
. The Hiſtory of Vulcan. 


| 
| Hils proper to join the Hiſtory of Vulcan 
! to that of Venus and the Graces, ſince ac- 
| | cording to the Ancients, he had married either the 
| 1 Mother of Cupid herſelf, or according to Homer, 
one of theſe three Goddeſſes, If we. believe Ci- 
cero (1), there were ſeveral Vulcans; the firſt, 
was the Son of Cœlus; the ſecond, of Nilus; 
the Egyptians who acknowledged him their Pro- 
38 teftor, called him Opas; the third was the Son of 
1 Jupiter and Funo, or of Juno alone, according to 
Heſiod, who is followed by the other Poets. The 
fourth was the Son of Menalius; this is he who 
inhabited the Vulcanian Iflands, We may find 
another Vulcan even more ancient than all theſe: 
That is the Tubal-cain of the Scripture, who hav- 
ing apply'd himſelf to the forging of Iron, as | 
Moſes informs us, became the Model and Origi- | 
nal of all the Reſt. ; | 
 Mythologiſts give ſeveral Derivations of FVulcan's 
Name Hephaiſtos, Phurnutus derives it & 77 ge, 
as you would ſay Burning. Plato in his Socrates, 
ſays it comes from gaZ2; true, He who preſides over 
| | the 
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the Light. Servius alledges that he was called 
Vulcanus quaſi Volitanus, to ſignify that the Sparks 
of Fire fly in the Air in the forging of Iron. 
But what Streſs is to be laid upon an Etymolegy 


of a Name given to that God by the Latins, and 


which was unknown to the Egyptians who intro- 


duced his Worſhip into Greece? That of Phurnyue 


zus is no doubt more rational, fince the Greeks 
called that God Ephauſtos : But without inſiſting 
any longer on theſe Etymologies, we obſerve that 
the Greeks reckoned Vulcan the God of Blackſmiths, 
and a Blackfmith himſelf; and this is the Idea 
given of him by Diodorus Siculus, when he ſays 
(1) „Vulcan is the firſt Founder of Works in 
„ Tron, Braſs, Gold and Silver, in a Word, of all 


4 fuſible Materials. He alſo taught all the Uſes 


„ to which the Artiſts and others can imploy 
« Fire; for this Reaſon all thoſe who work in 
« Metals, or rather Men in general, call Fire by 
« the Name of Vulcan, and offer Sacrifices to that 


6 God, in Acknowledgment of ſo uſeful an In- 
„„ vention.“ 


There is a great deal of Probability that the 
ſecond Vulcan was an ancient Egyptian King, as 
we ſhall prove at the End of the Hiſtory of this 
God; or rather he was the moſt ancient Divinity 


of the Egyptians, ſince we find him in Herodotus, 


Syncellus, and other Authors, at the Head of the 
Divinities of that People ; unleſs we will trace back 
to Tubal-cain, or to ſome one of the Kings of thoſe 
Countries, who ſignalized himſelf in the Art of 


forging Iron, 5 
As for the third Vulcan, in whoſe Hiſtory the 


ESL, 
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Forges. Sir Iſaac Newton, who confounds him 
with Thoas King of Lemnos, explains the Fable 


of his Fall from Heaven very ingeniouſly. Thoas, 


ſays he (1), wedded Colicopis, the ſame Venus who 


was reckoned the Mother of Eneas, and Daughter 


of Othreus King of Phrygia, Thoas got the Name 


of Cinyras from his Dexterity in playing upon the 
 Lyre, which gave a Handle to ſay that he had 


been beloved by Apollo or Orus. Bacchus falling 
in Love with the Wife of Thoas, was ſurprized 
in an Intrigue with her, but he found a Way to 
appeaſe the Huſband by making him drink Wine, 
and made up the Affair by creating him King of 
Byblos and Cyprus; after which he paſs'd the Hel- 
leſpont with his Army, and conquered Thrace. *Tis 


to all theſe Events, ſubjoins the Author now quot- 


ed, that the Poets allude, in feigning that Vulcan 
fell from Heaven into the Iſland of Lemnos, and 
that Bacchus after having pacified his Wrath 
by making him drink Wine, got him to be re- 
called to Heaven. He fell from the Heaven of 


the Gods of Crete, when he departed from Crete 
to Lemnos to forge Metals; he was reinſtated in 


Heaven, when Bacchus made him King of Byblos 


and Cyprus; for the Courts of the Princes of thoſe 


Times, in Imitation of that of Jupiter, were look'd 
upon as Heaven, Thoas reigned to a great Age, 


lived to the Time of the Jyojan War, and grew 
immenſely rich (a). 


Thus it is that the Greets by ingenious Fictions 


had diſguiſed a Hiſtory, which of itſelf was very 


ſimple and natural; and to find ſome Pretext for 


the Removal, or if you pleaſe the Expulſion of 


Vulcan, they gave out that Jupiter ſeeing him very 
ugly, or rather being jealous that Juno had brought 
| him 


; (1) Chronology. 


(4) Newton cites for Authorities, Clem. Alex. Admon. ad 


Gen. Apollodorus, Pindar. Pyth. Od. 2. Heſychius in yuvgas- 
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him forth without his Concurrence, had kicked 


him down from Heaven to Earth with a Blow of 
his Foot, and that he would have inevitably been 


killed, had it not been for the Aſſiſtance of the In- 
habitants of Lemnos who received him into their 


Arms; that however he ſuffered the Loſs of a 
Leg whereof he remained lame; or according to a- 
nother Tradition adopted by Pauſanias (1), but as 
frivolous as the Former, it was Juno who expelled - 
him Olympus, This Author adds that Vulcan not 
having forgot this Injury, made a golden Chair 
with a concealed Spring, and ſent it to Heaven. 
Juno having no Diffidence of her Son's Preſent, 
would needs fit down upon it, and was catch'd 
in it as in a Trapz and Bacchus was forced . to 
fuddle Vulcan before he could bring him to ſet 


Juno at Liberty, who had given the Gods abun- 


dance of Mirth by this Scene: But as theſe Ficti- 


ons, which every Poet had a Right to invent, 


are not conſiſtent with one another, Homer tells us 
that this God incurred Fupiter's Diſpleaſure, for 
having extricated Juno, whom he had ſuſpended in 
the Air with a Chain, becauſe ſhe had raiſed a Storm 
to deſtroy Hercules. . | 

The Ifland of Lemnos, being very ſubject to 


Earthquakes and Vulcanos, as is proved by the 


learned Bochart (2) from Euſtathius and others, 
hence Vulcan was ſaid to have fallen into this Iſland, 
where he fix*d his Reſidence and his Forges ; or, ac- 
cording to others, becauſe it was in this Iſland the 
Art of forging Arms was invented. In order to gain 
credit to this Fable, the Thumps of the Hammers of 
the Cyclops his Blackſmiths were ſaid to be heard at 
a very great Diſtance, which was in truth the Noiſe 
of the Fire ſtruggling to get vent. The Forges of 
this God were alſo eſtabliſh'd in Mount tna for the 
ſame Reaſon ; and in the Yulcanian Iſlands, whereof 
Liparos is the principal, and which were afterwards. 
2A 7 called 
(2) Chan. L. 2. c. 12. 


(i) In Attic. c. 20. 
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called Zolian, from the Name of Zolus their King: 
n a Word, in all Places where any Vulcano was to 
ſeen. As the Greeks, when any one ſignalized 
himſelf by his Works, took Pleaſure in ſetting off 
his Hiſtory with every wonderful Circumſtance which 
they thought proper to embelliſh it; ſo the Poets 
placed to the ſcore of their Vulcan all the Works that 
paſs d for Maſter-pieces in the fabulous World, ſuch 
as the Palace of the Sun (1), the Armour of A. 
chilles (2), that of Eneas (3), Hermion?e's Necklace, 
Ariadne's Crown, the famous brazen Dog ' which 
Jupiler gave to Europa, and which ſhe gave to Pro- 
cris; Pandora, ſhe who was the Cauſe of all the Evils 
that have over-run the Earth: In fine, thoſe brazen 
ymbols whereof he made a Preſent to Minerva, 
who gave them to Hercules, and at whoſe Sound that 
Hero raiſed from a Wood the Birds named Stympha- 
lides, which he afterwards flew with his Arrows, as 
hall be ſaid in his Hiſtory. were Wie 


Tho' we have nothing very certain about Vulc an's 


Children, we know however that Protbeus and Erich- 


thonius were look'd upon as ſuch, as alſo thoſe who 


were diſtinguiſh*d in the Art of forging Iron and 
Metals, as Olenus, Albion, and ſome others. Several 
Names were alſo given him. He was called Lemnius, 
becauſe Lemnos was the Place where he fell, upon his 
Expulſion from Heaven; Funonigena, becauſe he 
was Funo's Son; Mulciber, or Mulcifer, becauſe he 
had taught the Art of ſoftening Iron by the Heat of 
the Forge; Ætneus, becauſe his Forges were under 
Mount ina; Amphiguneis, becauſe he was lame of 
both Feet, according to Heſiod, who gives him this 
Epithet; and Kullopodion, by thoſe who took him to 
be lame only in one Side: This is the fame Epithet 

with that of Tardipes, given him by Catullus. 
Of all the ancient Nations, the Egyptians adored 
this God moſt; he had at Memphis that magnificent 
Temple, and coloſſal Statue, ſeventy-five Feet high, 
wuhereof 


1) Ovid Met. L. z. (32) Homer. II. (z) Virg. En. L. 6. 
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whereof we have given the Deſcription in the firſt 
Volume; tho? his Statue which was in the Temple 
bore ſo little Proportion to that Coloſſus which was 


S without, that it provok'd the Scorn of Cambyſes, who 


threw it into the Fire, His Prieſts were in ſo great 
Eſteem among the Egyptians, that one of them, 
named Sethos, aſcended the Throne. This God was 
alſo highly honoured by the Romans. Tatius, accord- 
ing to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus (1), built him a 
Temple, and Romulus conſecrated to him Chariots of 
Braſs drawn with four Horſes, as we learn from the 
ſame Author. It was. the Cuſtom, in his Sacrifices, 
to conſume the Whole Victim by Fire, reſerving no- 
thing for the ſacred Feaſt, ſo that they were real Ho- 
locauſts ; thus Targuinius the elder, after the Defeat 
of the Sabines, burnt their Arms and Spoils in Ho- 
nour of this God, : 
Among the Animals, the Lion, who in his Roarings 
ſeems to dart Fire from his Mouth, was conſecrated 
to him; and Dogs were ſet apart for keeping his 
Temple. He had ſeveral of them at Rome, but the 
moſt ancient one, built by Romulus, was without the 
Bounds of the City ; the Augurs being of Opinion, 
that the God of Fire ought not to be within the City 
itſelf. But what was the higheſt Mark of Reſpect 
paid by the Romans to this God, according to Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaſſus, thoſe Aſſemblies were kept in 
his Temple, where the moſt important Affairs of the 
Republick were debated : The Romans thinking they 
could invoke nothing more ſacred, to confirm the 
Decifions and Treaties that were made there, than 
the avenging Fire whereof that God was the Symbol. 
As it was their Opinion that Yulcan had taught all 
the Uſes which Artiſts and others make of Fire, ſo 
all thoſe who worked in Metals, or, more accurately 
ſpeaking, all Men in general offered to this God 
Sacrifices, in Acknowledgment of ſo uſeful a Diſco- 


very, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus (29. 
Aa 4 There 
„ a. | 


j 
| 
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There were alſo Feſtivals inſtituted in Honour of 
him, the principal whereof was that where it was the 


Cuſtom to run with lighted Torches, that were to be 


carried to the Goal without letting them go out, under 
Pain of Diſgrace; he who out- run another had, ac- 
cording to Pliny (1), his Torch for his Reward. 
Ancient Monuments repreſent this God in an uni- 
form manner; there he always appears with a 


Beard, his Hair ſomewhat neglected, half covered 
with a Habit that comes only down to above his 
Knee, wearing a round and pointed Cap, in his right 
Hand an Hammer, and Pincers in the left. As 


People have always been fond of finding myſtical 
Reaſons for ſuch Repreſentations, Euſebius tells us (2), 
that the Name of Epbæſtos points out the Force of 
Fire, and that the Cap which was given him, being 
of a blue Colour, figured the Circuit of Heaven, 
where Fire makes the more ſubtile Part. 

Tho? all the Mythologiſts unanimouſly ſay that 
Fulcan was lame, yet none of his Images now re- 
maining repreſent him with that Defect : Cicero how- 
ever, in his firſt Book of the Nature of the Gods, 
thus ſpeaks of one of his Statues : ** We admire that 
% Pulcan of Aibens, made by Alcamenes, he is ſtand- 
* ing, and cloath'd, and appears lame, but without 
fe any Deformity.”? Moſt of the Medals of the 
Iſland of Lemnos repreſented this God with the Le- 
gend, Deo Vulcano. 20 

From all that has been now ſaid, we may conclude 
that there were three Yulcans ; the firſt, and the moſt 


ancient, is the Tubal-cain mentioned by Moſes, who 
l ee him in the tenth Generation from Cain, and 


ho was really the firſt that invented the Art of 


forging Iron. Sanchoniathen, who reckons him in 


the ſeventh Generation, tells us that beſides that Art 
he invented the Fiſher's Bait, the Fiſhing-Jine and 
Boat, and that after his Death he was honour'd as a 
God, under the Name of Diamithios. Tis true that 
PEE ES | ancient 

(2) L. 18. (2) Prep. Ev. I. 3. | 
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ancient Author calls him likewiſe Chry/aor, and it 
has puzzled Authors not a little to find Epheſtos, or 
Vulcan, in this Chryſaor, whom the Greeks make to 
ſpring from the Blood of Meduſa, as ſhall be ſaid 
in the Hiſtory of that Gorgon 5 but M. Fourmont the 
elder thinks he has found the true Original of this 


Name in a Phenician Word, which imports one a 
works by or in the Fire. 


The ſecond Vulcan was an ancient God, or King of 
Egypt; and in fine, the third was one of the Titans, 
who out of ſome Diſcontent retired into the Iſland of 


Lemnos. 


CH AP, XIII. 
The Hiſtory of Mercury. 
F all the Gods of the Pagan World, none had 


ſo many Employments and Occupations as Mer- 
cury. The Greeks called him Hermes, which ſigni- 
fies Interpreter, or, according to Proclus, Meſſenger. 
His Latin Name, if we may believe Feſtus, came 
from a Word ſignifying Merchands, or rather Mer- 
chandize, Mercurius, a Mercibus. Interpreter, as he 
was, and faithful Miniſter of the other Gods, and of 
his Father Jupiter in particular, he ſerv'd them with 
indefatigable Zeal, even in Employments not very 
honourable, It was he had the Charge of conducting 
the Souls of the Dead into the infernal Regions, and 
of bringing them back. He was, beſides this, the 
God of Eloquence, and of the Art of ſpeaking well; 
the God Travellers, Merchants, and even of 
Pick-pockets. He acted as Ambaſſador and Pleni- 
potentiary of the Gods, was concerned in all Treaties 
of Peace and Alliance. Sometimes he was ſeen ac- 
companying Juno, either as her Guard, or to watch 
over her Conduct. Sometimes Jupiter ſends him to 
conduct an Intrigue with ſome new Miſtreſs. Here 
you have him tranſporting Caſtor and Pollux to Pal- 
eo | lene ; 


' 


| 
| 
| : 
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lene There accompanying Pluts's Chariot, when he 
carries off Proſerpina: The Gods, nonpluſs'd with 
the Difference arifen between the three Goddeſſes 
about Beauty, fend him along with them to the 
| herd Paris. So many different Functions have 
made it be believed, that there were ſeveral Mercurys, 
and that to the Son of Jupiter alone had been aſcribed 
the Attributes which ought to have been ' ſhared 
among feveral Gods of the fame Name. 

Mythologiſts accordingly reckon more Mercurys 


Bacchus, and Proſerpina ; the fourth of Jupiter and 
Cyllene, who ſlew Argus, and then fled for it, ſay 


the Greeks, into Egypt, where he communicated to 


the Egyptians the Knowledge of Letters. He whom 
moſt of the Ancients acknowledge, and to whom the 
Poets attribute all the Actions that paſs under the 


Name of Mercury, is the Son of Jupiler and Maia; 


tis to him chiefly that Temples were built, Altars 
and Statues ſet up. 

According to Cicero there were five of them: One 
© the Son of Cælus and the Day (1); another the Son 


of Valens and Phorenis ; tis he who dwells under 


<< the Earth, and is called 7 rophonius. The third is the 
Son of Jupiter and Maia; this Jupiter is the third 


* jn Order of thoſe that are reckoned *tis of this 


Mercury, and Penelope, that Pan is ſaid to have 

e been born. The fourth is the Son of Nilus, whom 
< the ZEgypiians think it a Crime to name. The 
„fifth, whom the Pheneates worſhip, who is ſaid to 
« have flain Argus, and for that reaſon to have ob- 
*« tained the Egyptian Empire, and given Laws to 


the Egyptians, and the Knowledge of Letters (a)“. 


1} on Day 1 15 put in the Feminine for Dies. Without 
(a, Mexcurius unus (inquit Cicero) Cœlo patre, die matre 


natus, cujus obſceenius excitata natura traditur 8 aſpectu Proſer- 


pinz commotus ſit: Alter Valentis & Phoronidis filius, is qui ſub 
terris habetur, idem Trophonius. Tertius — tertio natus & 
Maia, 


7er e ]7§o? 1 * 


than one. Lactantius, the Grammarian, enumerates 
four of them; one the Son of Jupiter and Maia; the 
ſecond of Cælus and the Day; the third of Liber or 
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Without troubling ourſelves to conſider in what 
manner we might reduce to a ſmaller Number fo 
many Mercurys, ſome of whom appear to have either 
the ſame Father, or the ſame Mother; we preſume it 
may be affirmed that there never were but two of 
them; for as to him who had Pan by Penelope, 
whom Herodotus makes to have lived eight hundred 
Years before him, that is about the time of the 
Trojan War, tis very probable that it was ſome Prieſt 
of that God who had ſeduced that young Princeſs. I 
allow therefore of none but the ancient Mercury, the 
Thot, Thaut, or Taautus, of the Egyptians, who 
was Contemporary with Ofiris; and him who, 
according to Heſiod, was the Son of Jupiter and 
Maia; theſe are the two whoſe Hiſtory I am now to 
give. | 7 : 
There is no Perſonage, without Exception, in 
profane Antiquity, more famous than the Egyptian 
Mercury. He was the Soul of Ofris's Counſel (19, 
who employ'd him in the moſt critical Affairs; and 
who, before his Expedition to the Conqueſt of the 
Indies, left him with Js, whom he had named Re- 
gent of the Kingdom, as the moſt proper Perſon to 
ſerve her in the Adminiſtration. Not content merely 
with giving Counſel to the Queen, he, like a faithful 
Miniſter, apply'd himſelf to make Arts and Com- 
merce flouriſh thro? all Zgypt, By ſtudying the moſt 
ſublime Sciences, he acquired profound Knowledge in 
the Mathematicks, eſpecially in Geometry, and 
taught the Egyptians the way to meaſure their Lands, 
whoſe Limits were frequently diſturbed by the Over- 
flowings of the Nile, that every one might know the 
Portion that belong'd to him. In fine, there were 
few Sciences wherein he did not make great Profi- 
„„ | © ciency; 
Maia, ex quo & Penelopa Pana natum ferunt. Quartus Nilo 
patre, quem Ægyptii nefas habent nominare. Quintus, quem co- 
lunt Pheneatæ, qui Argum dicitur interfeciſſe, ob eamque cauſam 
£gypto præfuiſſe, atque Ægyptiis leges, & literas tradidiſſe. De 
Nat. D. L. z. | = 
{1) See Herod, Diod. Sic. 1. 1. &c. 
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ciency; and it was he in particular invented the 


_ Uſe of thoſe myſterious Letters called Hieroglyphicks, 


which were uſed afterwards only in Matters that con- 
cerned Religion. To theſe Particulars Diodorus Si- 
culus adds (1): That Ofiris put a great deal of 
** Honour upon him, becauſe he ſaw him endued 
** with an extraordinary Talent for every thing that 
s was ' conducive to the Welfare of human So- 
** ciety. For Mercury was the firſt who form'd an 
exact and regular Language of the rude and unde- 
e termined Dialects that were in uſe before, He 
** gave Names to a vaſt many things, that till then 
had none. He invented the firſt Characters, and 
regulated the very Harmony of Words and Phra- 
+ ſes. He inſtituted ſeveral Rites concerning Sa- 
* crifices, and the other Parts of the Worſhip of the 
*© Gods; and communicated to Mankind the firſt 
Principles of Aſtronomy. Next he exhibited to 
them by Way of Amuſement, Dancing and Wreſt- 
* ling, and made them underſtand what Strength 
and even what Grace the human Body might de- 
rive from theſe Exerciſes. He invented the Lyre, 
to which he gave three Strings, in Alluſion to 
* the three Seaſons of the Year: For theſe three 
«© Strings giving three Sounds, the Grave, the Sharp, 
% and the Mean; the Grave anſwers to Winter, 
the Mean to Spring, and the Sharp to Summer. 
„ ?Tis he who taught the Greeks Interpretation or 
% Elocution, and was therefore called Hermes, or 
<< the Interpreter. He was the Confident of O/iris, 
* who communicated to him all his Secrets, and 
highly eſteemed his Counſels. Laſtly, it was he, 
according to the Egyptians, that planted the Olive- 
© Tree, which the Greeks aſcribe to Minerva.” 

As for that great number of Books upon Theology, 
Aſtronomy and Medicine, I know Marſham (2) 


aſcribes them to the ſecond Mercury, the Son of Vul- 


can, who, according to Euſebius (3), lived a little 
after 


2 Chron, Sæc. . (3) In Chron. 
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after Moſes, that is, about fifty Years after the V 
raelites came out of Egypt: And this learned Author, 
relying upon the Authority of Maxetho, cited by 
Syncellus, reckons that this ſecond Mercury is he who 
was ſurnamed Triſmegiſtus, or thrice-great. Theſe 
Books, according to Clemens Alexandrinus (1), were to 
the number of forty-two ; and it was impoſſible for 
the Egyptians to carry their Veneration for them higher 
than they did. They were carried in their Proceſſions 
with a great deal of Ceremony and Reſpect. Firſt of 
all appeared the Chanter, who had two of them in his 


_ Hands, one containing the Hymns in Honour of the 


Gods, and the other Rules according to which the 
Kings were to govern, Next came the Horoſcopus, 
this is the Name given by Clemens of Alexandria to 
that Miniſter (2) who carried the four Books of 

Aſtronomy, one treating of the fixed Stars, another 
of the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, and the two 


| laſt of the riſing of theſe two Luminaries. Then ap- 


peared the ſacred Scribe, with ten Books that treated 
of Coſmography, Geography, the Deſcription of the 
Nile, Sc. Then follow'd the Stoliſt, with other ten 
Books upon the Subjects of Religion; namely, Sa- 
crifices, Prayers, Feſtival-Days, &c. The Prophet 


came up after, likewiſe with ten Books, which were 


named ſacerdotal, and treated of the Laws of the 
Gods, and of Ecclefiaſtick Diſcipline. Thus, con- 
cludes the Author now quoted, there were forty-two 
Books in all, whereof thirty-ſix comprehended all 
that belonged to the Egyptian Philoſophy; and the 
other ſix regarded Medicine, and treated of Anatomy, 
Medicaments, of the Diſcaſes of the Eyes, of thoſe of 
Women, &c. | 

*Tis from theſe Books, to mention it by the Way, 
which however are long ago loſt, for the Pimander 
of Mercury is a ſpurious Work, that Sanchoniathon 
had taken the Theogony whereof we have given the 


Abſtract in the firſt Volume. 85 | | 
| I 


(1) Strom. 1.6. (2) 6 *QpoTxum0G- 
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I fay, they have been long ago loſt ; accordingly 
Galien reckoned ſpurious the Books of Medicine that 
paſgd for Mercury's in his Time; and the fame O- 
Pinion we are to have of thoſe mentioned by Saint 


Cyril (a). | | 


The ſecond Mercury, I mean the Son of Jupiter 
and Maia the Daughter of Atlas, became famous 
among the Titan Princes. After his Father's Death 
(1), Italy fell to his Lot, with the Gauls and Spain 
() where he reigned abſolute after the Death of 
his Uncle Pluto; and the Mauritania, after that of 
his Grand-father Atlas, He was a Prince of great 
Artifice, Cunning and Diflimulation: He travelled 


-more than once into Egypt to inform himſelf in the 


Manners and Cuſtoms of that ancient People, and 
to learn their Theology, but above all the abomi- 
nable Science of Magick which was then in very 


great Vogue, and wherein he himſelf afterwards ex- 


celled ; accordingly he was reckoned the great Augur 
and Soothſayer of the Titan Princes, who were perpe- 
tually conſulting him. Jupiter himſelf in his life- 
time had often employed him in that Science; and 
this is what had given the Poets a Handle to make 


him the Interpreter of the Gods. 


Some Authors, not underſtanding literally what I 


have been now relating, will have it that Mercury 


was accounted the Interpreter of the Gods, only be- 
cauſe he taught his People the Worſhip which they 
required, His Travels into Egypt were of great 
Uſe to him for that Purpoſe, having got himſelf 


initiated into all the Myſteries of the Egyptians, 
and having learned their Ceremonies. | 


Fupiter likewiſe found great Advantage from the 


Eloquence of this young Prince, having employed 
him in ſeveral Negotiations during the Wars which 


he 
1 has given the Titles of the forty two Books in 
2 ; 


tiotheca Græca. L. I. c. 11. | 


(1) Don Pezron Antiq. de la Lang. des Celtes. = 
() See Euhemerus, Don Pezron, Ant. de la Langue des Celtes, 
after Ladtantius and others. TO „ 
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he had with the Princes of his Family; delegating 
him to ſeveral Places to treat with them ; and this, 
no doubt, is what made him paſs for the Meſſen- 
ger of the Gods. As he frequently reconciled them 
to one another, he was taken for the God of 
Peace and Alliances. Jupiter employed him as his 
Confident in conducting ſome of his Intrigues, and 
let him into the Secret of all his Gallantries. 

Add to this, that he contributed not a little 
the Force of his Eloquence, and the Politeneſs of 
his Manners, to cultivate the Minds of his People, 
to make them docile, uniting them together by So- 
ciety and Commerce, and curbing Vice by wile and 
ſevere Laws. This Prince in his Life-time had 
invented and improved ſeveral Arts. The Gauls, 
who worſhip'd him under the Name of They- 
tates, and offered to him even human Victims, 
as we learn from Lactantius (a) and Lucan (V, 
looked upon him as the Inventor of all the 
fine Arts (c): Accordingly to him 1s aſcrib'd the 
Invention of the Lyre, of Medicine, Letters, Mu- 
ſick, Commerce, Wreſtling (d), Magick, and ſe- 
veral other Arts (e). In fine, we may ſay no Prince 
ever gained greater Reputation for excellent Qua- 
lities, nor was more beloved by his People than he. 
Yet he has his Blemiſhes, and was one of thoſe 
who have nothing in Mediocrity; which obliged 
the other Sons of Jupiter, diſſatisfy'd with his art- 
ful Conduct and factions Humour, to make War 
upon him; in which having been vanquiſh'd 1 

ra 

(a) Galli Heſum atque Teutatem humano cruore placabant. 
1 | 

( Et quibus immitis placatur Sanguine diro 
Teutates Pharſ. I. 1. | | 

(e) Deum maxime Mercurium colunt Galli; hunc omnium 
artium inventorem ferunt. Cæſar Comm. I. 6. 85 
(ad) Some Mythologiſts ſay it was not Mercury, but his Daugh- 
ter Palæſtria that invented Wreſtling; but who ſees not that this 
is only a figurative Generation, that reckons Wreſtling his Daugh- 


ter, becauſe he was the Inventor of this Kind of Combat. 
e) See Joan. Nicolai Tract. de Mercur. p. 56. 


Bonds that united the Soul to the Body? is it becauſe 
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ral Times, he at laſt thought fit to retire into 
Egypt, where he died. Others think he ended his 


Days in Spain, where his Tomb was even to be 


een (a). | 1 8 
Such is the Hiſtory of Mercury, the Titan Prince, 
much diſguiſed by the Greeks and blended with ſe- 


veral Fables: For, firſt, it appears that his Name 


was given to the Princes who had ſome of his 


Qualities; thus we need not be ſurprized that ſo 


Contradictory Accounts ſhould be given of one 
and the ſame Perſon, nor at the numerous Expe- 
ditions he is ſaid to have made, and the many 
Wives and Children that are given him. 

It was diſguiſed in the ſecond Place, by a Num- 
ber of Allegories that have a Relation to his great 
Qualities; as for Example, that of the golden Chain 
which came out of his Mouth, and was faſtened to 
the Ears of thoſe whom he would conduct, ſigni- 
fied that he chained down the Heart and Soul by 


the Sweetneſs and Power of his Eloquence, If he 


was repreſented with the one half of his Face clear, 
and the other black and clouded, it was owing to 
the Opinion that he conducted Souls into Hell, and 
conſequently that he was ſometimes in Heaven or 
upon the Earth, and ſometimes in Pluto's Realm, If 
the Egyptians repreſented him with a Dog's Head as 
has been faid in the Hiſtory of Anubis, this was, ac- 


cording to Servius, to denote his Vigilance and Sa- 
gacity. 


But what was then the Foundation of the 
two Fables mentioned by Homer, and after him by 
Virgil (b); the one that he conducted Souls into 
Hell with his Caduceus (1); the other that Per- 
ſons never died till Mercury came and broke the 


that 


(a) See Don Pezron, Ant. de la Langue des Celtes. The Chro- 
nicle of Alexandria, and Suidas upon the Word dv, the ſame, 
according to that Author, with Mercury, ſay he died in Egypt. 

þ} —— ——Hee animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub friftia Tartara mittit. En. I. 4. 
{1} Odyſs. I. 10. | | 
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that Prince in his Life-time led ſome Colonies 
into Spain, the Kingdom of his Uncle Pluto, a Coun- 
try that was accounted Hell? Or rather was it not 
an Egyptian Ceremony that had given Riſe to this 
Fable? This laſt is what we learn from Diodorus Si- 
culus (1). The Egyptians, ſays he, carried the dead 
Body of Apis to a certain Spot of Ground, and then 
put it into the Hands of one to conduct it to the 


Place of Burial; which Cuſtom Orpheus, who had 


travelled into Egypt, taught the Greeks, and then 
Homer accommodated it to Mercury, Or elſe be- 
cauſe this Prince was the Founder of an ancient 


Egyptian Law, which ordered that the Dead were 
not to have Burial, till it was firſt judged whether 


they were worthy of it, The Judges appointed for 
that Purpoſe took Informations that were publickly 
read upon the Banks of the Lake. Acheru/ia, as ſhall 
be ſaid when we come to the Poetical Hell. Thus 
we may reckon this Prince aſſiſted at theſe Trials in 
Perſon, to make the Law the better obſerved ; which 
gave a Handle to Fable afterwards that he himſelf 
conducted the Souls into Hell, We may add from 


La Cerda (2) that this Fable perhaps derives its Ori- 


ginal from a Cuſtom practiſed among the Athe-_ 
nians, When they had condemned ſeveral Crimi- - 
nals to death, they executed them on ſeveral Days, 


| and he who went firſt to Execution was called Mer- 
cury, becauſe he ſhewed the Reſt the Way to Pluto's 


Kingdom; but I take this Fable rather to have 
been the Conſequence than the Original of the Fa- 
ble, and that the firſt executed Criminal was called 
Mercury, only in Alluſion to the Function of Mer. 
cury, who conducted Souls to Hell. 

As the Caduceus was the Inſtrument that Mercury 
made uſe of in conducting Souls to the infernal Re- 
gions, and in bringing them back, we ſhall give a 
Deſcription of it. The Caduceus was a Rod round 
which, at one Extremity, were two Serpents twined, 
Yor. I. | B b | whole 


(1) L. 1. (2) Upon the fourth Book of the Eneid. 
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whoſe Spires were Arched in the Form of two Semi- 


Circles, while their Heads reached beyond the Rod. 


The Mythologiſts who have inquired into the Ori- 
ginal of this Symbol peculiar to Mercury, have of- 


fered many Conjectures about it. 


Athenagoras ſays Jupiter being enamoured of Rhea, 
ſhe changed herſelf into an Adder; upon which the 
God inſtantly aſſumed the Figure of a Serpent ; and 
that theſe are the two Inſects which Mercury bears 
upon his Caduceus. According to others of the An- 


cients, Mercury having found two Serpents fighting 


together, appeaſed their Fury by beating them with 

his Rod, round which they twined themſelves, and 
this, ſay they, is the Reaſon that the Caduceus has 
ever ſince been look'd upon as the Symbol of Peace. 
We are told further, ſo eaſy is it to give myſtical 
Explanations, that Mercury was the Inventor of a 
Kind of Muſick, which by its Sweetneſs was capa- 
ble of ſtilling the Senſes, the peculiar Virtue of the 
Caduceus, which lulled thoſe aſleep that were touched 
with it. Laſtly, we find Authors of Opinion that 


Mercury practiſed Necromancy, or the Art of re- 


calling Souls from the Dead, and that the Caduceus 
was the Rod he made uſe of in this Operation, 
For my Part, I am perſuaded that there is no other 
Myſtery in it, but that as Envoys and Embaſſadors 
wore always a Branch of Olive in Form of a 
Rod, ſo ſuch a one was given to Mercury the great 


Embaſſador of the Gods; and had joined to it 


the two Serpents as the Symbol of Prudence, which 
ought always to accompany Negotiations. 
As Mercury was the God of Merchants and Thieves, 
ſo ſeveral Sorts of ſharping Tricks have been laid 
to his Charge; and we learn from Lucian (1) that 
when yet a Child he had ſtollen Neptune's Trident, 
Apollo's Arrows, the Sword of Mars and the Gir- 
dle of Venus; Fables founded upon his having been 
a ſkilful Sailor, expert at handling the Bow, brave 
| | 1 
(i) Dial. of Vulcen and Apollo. 
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in fight, and that to theſe Qualities he had joined 
all the Charms and Graces of Eloquence. 

Notwithſtanding ſo many good Qualities and ſo 
many Services done to Jupiter, Mercury was not al- 
ways in the good Graces of that God, having been 
by him expelled from Heaven; and this is a new 


Fiction which muſt be explained. 


Boccace in his Genealogy of the Gods, aſſerts up- 
on the Authority of Theodontion, that this Adventure 
does not relate to our Mercury; but to him who was 
called Stilbo, and who lived a long time after him, 
being contemporary with Phoroneus. But ſaving 
that Author's Pleaſure, there never was a Mercury 
of that Name: Slilbo a Greek Word importing 10 
ſhine; being only an Epithet of the Planet whoſe 
Name this God bears. I am therefore apt to be- 
lieve that, for ſome Adventure whereof we are igno- 
rant, Mercury being baniſh'd from Olympus where 
his Father dwelt, was forced to keep Flocks for fome 
Time; the paſtoral Life not being at that Time 


unworthy even Kings Sons, As Apollo was diſgrac- 
ed at the ſame Time, and led the fame Kind of 


Life, ſo we are told that Mercury ſtole his Oxen, 
and that the Shepherd Battus, the ſole Witneſs of 
the Theft, after promiſe not to reveal it, having 
broke his Word to him, was transformed into the 
Touch-Stone, as we are told by Ovid (1); a Fable 
which has no other Foundation but that Mercury had 
hid Apollo's Oxen near the Tomb of the Shepherd, 
who was the Inventor of the Touch- Stone. | 
The Ancients, as has been ſaid, give fo many Em- 
eres to Mercury, that he could never enjoy a 
oment's Repoſe as is pleaſantly fatd by Lu- 
cian : (2) As Meſſenger and Confident of the Gods, 
he had the Care of all their Affairs, whether relating 


to Peace or: War ; as alſo of the Infide of the celeſtial 


Palace which he was obliged to keep in good Or- 
der; to ſerve and ſupply the Gods with Ambroſia, 
3 B b 2 Do to 


(3) Met. 1 2. {2) Dial. of Maia and Mertary. 
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to onion over Games and Aſſemblies, to hear and 
anſwer publick Harangues, &c. Which inclines me 
to think that he was the Superintendant of all Ju- 
iter's Affairs, his Miniſter of State, and his grand 
Haſter-Houſhold; nor ought this Notion to appear 
dad, fince 'tis certain that the Poets under the ſub- 


lime Ideas of Gods, of Heaven, and Olympus, have 


only laid before us the Hiſtory of the Titans. | 
The Worſhip of Mercury had nothing peculiar, 
except that the Tongues of the Victims were offered 
to him (1), as a Repreſentation of the Eloquence 
of this God : For the ſame Reaſon they preſented 
to him Honey and Milk (2). Sometimes too they 
facrificed to him Calves and Cocks. He was eſpe- 
cially worſhip'd in the Gauls (3), and in Egypt where 
the Prieſts conſecrated to him the Stork (4), the 
Animal that was moſt renowed among them next 
to the Ox. It was chiefly in the Month of May 
that they celebrated the Feſtival of Mercury, and wor- 
ſhip*'d him in a more ſolemn Manner than in the 
Reſt of the Year. 
We muft not forget that the learned Bochart (5) 
thinks the Hiſtory of Mercury had been compoſed 
upon that of Canaan; and here he draws a very in- 
genious Parallel. Both of them, ſays he, paſſed for 
the Sons of Jupiter, or Ammon, who was the ſame 
with Cham; the one took his Name from Mer- 
chandiſe : Mercurius a Mercatura; and Chanaan in 
Hebrew has the ſame Signification. The ſame Reaſon 
that made Chanaan be called the Servant of his Bre- 
thren, made Mercury be taken for the Meſſenger of 


the Gods, This God had the Charge of the High- 


ways, for no other Reaſon but becauſe the Phenici- 
ans or Chanaanites of the Race of Canasn, were great 
Travellers, and ſettled Colonies every where. The 


Wings of this God are the Sails of the Phenician 


The 
_ (1) Homer. (2) Antigonus. | 
(3) Ceſar Com. I. 6. () Kercher. Oed. Zgyp. 
(3) Phaleg I. 1. c. 2. | 
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The Reaſon of Mercury's paſſing for the God of 
Eloquence and the Inventor of Letters, was, that the 
Pbheniciaus brought the Uſe of them into the Weſt. 


Fobn Nicolai (1), on the contrary, is of Opinion 


that Mercury is the ſame with Moſes, and com- 
pares the miraculous Rod of that Legiſlator to 
the Caduceus of this God. Huetius is of the ſame 


Mind (2). 
M. Fourmont, fo little do Parallels coſt our 


Literati, makes Mercury the ſame with Eliezar, as 


may be ſeen in his Reflexions Critiques, But not to 


inſiſt on the Principles I have laid down as to this 
in ſeveral Places of this Work, that Diverſity of 
Sentiment alone among ſo learned Men, is but too 
convincing a Proof how little Solidity is in their 
Conjectures. 

There are few pagan Divinities of whom we have 
a greater Number of Figures remaining than of 
Mercury. I have no Mind to go over them all, 
lince they are to be met with in the Antiquaries, 


and particularly in Montfaucon (3). All theſe Fi- 


gures agree well enough in repreſenting this God 
after the Manner now ſaid. 

As he was the God of Merchants and Thieves, he 
is commonly drawn with a Purſe in his Hand. In 
Quality of grand Negotiator of Gods and Men, he 
wears the Caduceus, the Symbol of Peace : If he has 
Wings to his Cap, at his Feet and Caduceus, tis to 
denote his Swifineſs in executing the Orders of the 
Gods, eſpecially that of conducting into Hell, or 
into the Elyſian Fields the Souls of the Dead, and of 
bringing them back again when the Caſe required it. 
The Vigilance requifite to ſo many Offices, is the 


reaſon of giving him a Cock for his Symbol. As the 


Shepherds took him for their Patron, you ſee him 


ſometimes upon Monuments with a Ram. He was 


thought to have been the firſt Inventor of an Inſtru- 
| Bb 3 ment 


(1) Trat. de Mercurio. 
(2) Ant. expliq. tom, 3. 


(2) Demo. Eva. pro. 4. 
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ment of Muſick called Teſtudo, or the Tortoiſe 3 and 
therefore you ſee him ſometimes repreſented with a 
Tortoiſe, He is figured like a young Man of a 
beautiful Countenance, an eaſy Shape, ſometimes 
naked, ſometimes with a Cloak over his Shoulders, 
but which covers only the half of his Body, We find 
likewiſe Monuments where Cupid is fitting Wings to 


Mercury's Heels, and other Singularities which are 


often but the Reſult of the Artiſt's own Imagina- 
tion (a). | 

We ſhall cloſe this Article by ſingling out, from 
the various Names that were given to Mercury, ſuch 
as may recal to our Minds fome Paſſages of Hiſtory 
or Geography, The Greeks called him Hermes, that 
is, Interpreter; the Latins Mercurius, a Mercatura; 
Cyllenius, either becauſe he was born upon a Moun- 


tain of that Name, or becauſe he lulled People afleep 


with his Caduceus; Nomius, either from the Laws of 
Eloquence which he founded, or becauſe he was the 


God of Shepherds; Camillus, that is to ſay the Meſ- 


ſenger of the Gods; and the Carthaginians calPd him 
Sumes for the ſame reaſon; the Egyptians, Phine (1), 
and the ancient Germans Erminſul, or Irminſus (b); 

The 


(a) Virgil gives an admirable Deſcription of this whole Equipage 
of Mercury. | Ss | 
Ille patris, inquit, magni parere parabat 
Imperio—& primum talaria nectit | 
Aurea, quæ ſublimem alis, five æquora ſupra, 
Seu terram rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum virgam capit; hac animas ille evocat Orco, 
Pallenteſque alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit; 
Dat ſomnos, adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat: 
Ila fretus agit ventos, & turbida frænat 
Nubila. AMneid. quarto. | | 
Ve ſay nothing here of the Figures called Hermes, becauſe we 
have ſaid enough of theſe in the firſt Volume, under the Article of 
Statues ; I only add that every Traveller laid a Stone at the Foot of 
thoſe Statues, believing he did. Honour to that God by clearing the 
Highways, or to make thoſe Statues more remarkable. 
(1) Kirker in Prod. c 16. | 
(5) We ſhall ſpeak. of him in the Hiſtory of the Gods of that 


People. 
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The Alexandrians, Thot; the Gauls, Theutates ; 


and all theſe Names were given him to denote his 


Eloquence. He was named Vialis, becauſe he pre- 
ſided over the Highways; Quadratus, from being 
repreſented anciently under the Figure of a ſquare 
Stone; -Triceps, becauſe he was equally among the 


Gods in Heaven, Earth, and Hell; Agonios, be- 


cauſe he preſided over the Games Agonalia, whereof 


he was the Inventor. The Athenians honour'd him 
particularly in the Citadel under the Name of Pro- 
fanus, that is to ſay uninitiated, as Phavorinus tells us. 


The Poets, chiefly Homer and Orpheus, have given 
him the Epithet of Argicida (1), not ſo much for 
having killed Argus, as becauſe he preſided over 
Eloquence, which is frequently pernicious. He has 
likewiſe the Epithet of Harpedophorus, from the 


Scythe he had made uſe of in killing Argus (2). He 


is named ſometimes Agoræus, or the God of the 
Market, and that for an obvious reaſon. He had 
at Phares in Achaia, a Statue under this Name, 


which delivered Oracles : This Statue, according to 


Pauſanias (3), was of Marble, of a middle Size, a 
ſquare Form, and ſtanding upon the Ground without 
a Pedeſtal : The Inſcription imported, ſays this Au- 
thor, that the Statue had been ſet up there by Simylus 
the Meſſenian. He ſometimes got the Epithet of 
Chthonius, which, .according to ſeveral Interpreters, 
ſignifies Infernal Mercury, and, according to others, 
Terreſtrial Mercury, That of Criophoros, Ram- 
bearer ; accordingly he had a Statue at Leſche, where 
he was worſhip'd under this Name, repreſenting 


him bearing a Ram 1 55 his Shoulders, to de- 


note, as we have it in Pauſanias, after Homer and 
Heſiod, that he was the God of Shepherds. The 
Tanagreans worſhip'd him alſo under the Name of 
Promacos, becauſe he had appeared to them in Battle 
fighting in their Behalf, as we are told by the ſame 
| go BD4 Pau- 


(1) *AeyeiporTes: (2) See Ovid, Hyginus, &c. 


(3) In Phoc. 
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Pauſanias, Several other Names were likewiſe given 


him, which are eaſy to be explain'd, 


1.3 £0: 


As Mercury was the male Meſſenger of the Gods, 
and Iris the female, this is the proper Place to ſpeak 
of that Goddeſs ; and we may remark in the firſt 
Pie, as it was moſtly Jupiter that made uſe of the 

iniſtration of Mercury, ſo it was Juno employ'd 
Iris as her Envoy upon Earth. I preſume it will not 
be expected I ſhould find any thing hiſtorical with re- 
lation to Jris, who is a Divinity purely phyſical ; 


however, as the Greek Mythology perſonify*d every 


thing, ſo it made Iris, or the Rainbow, a young 
Woman cloath'd in a Habit of different Colours, 
always ſeated by the Throne of Juno, and ready to 
execute her Qrders, They have framed a Genealogy for 
her too (1), and we are told that ſhe was the Daughter 


of Thaumas, a poetical Perſonage whoſe Name is 


derived from a Greek Word that imports 70 ad- 

mire (2); which, after all, is proper enough to 

denote the Quality of the Meteor they deſigned to 

deſcribe, there being nothing more admirable than 

that Bow, which is formed by the Drops of Water in 

a Cloud oppoſite to the Sun; | | 
Mille trahens varios averſo ſole Colores (3). 

As nothing attracts our Admiration more than the 
Rainbow, I am not ſurprized that a Divinity had 
been made of it: And truly, ſays Cotta in Ci- 
% cero (4), if the Moon is a Deity, the Morning 
« Star, the other. Planets, and all the fix'd Stars 
% muſt be of the ſame Rank; and why not alſo the 
% Rainbow? that Iris, I mean, ſo beautiful, fo 
* admirably beautiful, that ſhe has been juſtly called 
F* the Daughter of Thaumas? The Name of 
Electra, who was 1aid to be the Mother of the Rain- 

| 5 bow. 

(1) Heſiod. Theog. (2) Oavuaſey, te admire. 
(3) Virgil. 4) De Nat. Deor. | 
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bow, and which ſignifies the Splendor of the Sun; and 


that of Aello given for her Siſter, importing Tem- 
| peſt, agreed to her perfectly well; ſince in fact that 
Meteor cannot be formed unleſs the Sun ſhines, and 


the Weather be diſpoſed for Rain or a Storm. 

Tris attended ſo cloſe upon Juno that ſhe never 
left her, and Callimachus tells us, that when ſhe 
wanted Reſt ſhe leaned againſt the Throne of that 
Goddeſs. *Tis ſtill Juno who employs her, and 
thus Apollonius Rhodius (1) informs us ſhe ſent her to 
Thetis ; and Ovid (2) tells us the ſame Goddeſs, 
when ſhe would inform Alcyone of the Shipwreck of 
Ceyx her Huſband, ordered her to go to the Palace 
of Sleep. However, ſhe was ſometimes, tho? rarely, 
the Meſſenger of Jupiter, as appears from Homer (3), 
and Valerius Flaccus (4); but her moſt important 
Office was to cut the fatal Hair in Females who were 
dying; for they were perſuaded that as Mercury by 
Fupiter's Orders was neceſſarily to ſeparate from their 
Bodies the Souls of Men at Death; ſo it was thought 
as neceſſary that Iris ſhould be commiſſioned by 
Juno to deliver the Souls of Women. Accordingly 
we ſee Virgil, who was perfectly Maſter of the Theo- 
logy of the Greeks and Romans, ſays Funo ſent her to 
cut that fatal Hair of Dido, after ſhe had ſtab'd her- 
ſelf (a). | . 
However, as Iris was not always taken up in ſuch 
Occupations, in her leizure Hours ſhe had the 
Care of her Miſtreſs's Apartment, whoſe Bed Theo- 


critus fays ſhe made. When Juno returned from the 


Infernal Regions to Olympus, Iris was to purify her 
with Perfumes, as we learn from Ovid (5). | 
| Such 
(1) Argon. L. 4, (2) Met. L. 6. H. 
4) Argon. L. 4. (ee f | 
(a) Sram Juno omnipotens longum miſerata dolorem, 


Difficileſque obitus, Irim demifit Olympo, 

Quz luctantem animam nexoſque reſolveret artus, 
Nam quia nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 
Sed miſera ante diem, ſubitoque accenſa furore, 
Nondum illi flavum Proſerpina vertice crinem 
Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat orco. 
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Such i Is the Idea the Poets give of this Goddeſs, an 
Idea which has no other Foundation but a common 
Phenomenon in Nature, conſidering Juno as the 
groſs Air where the Micteor of "a Rainbow is formed. 


CH A P. XIV. 
Apollo, the Sun, Phacton, the Muſes, Sc. 


N this Chapter I ſhall take in theſe ſeveral Sub- 

jects, which have a great connection with one 
another; but to avoid Confuſion, I ſhall make of 
each a ſeparate Article. 


AAA 1. 
; The Sun named Helios by the Greeks. 


Tt cannot be refuſed that the Greeks have often, or 
to ſpeak more accurately, have almoſt always con- 
founded the Sun with Apollo. It would perhaps be 
needleſs to multiply Authorities in proof of ſo noto- 


rious a Fact; however I ſhall cite that of Plato, who 
in his Cratylus aſſerts that Apollo is the fame with the 
Sun; that of Cicero, who tells us that the Sun and 


the Moon are two Divinities, the one of them called 
Apollo, and the other Diana; laftly, that of Plutarch, 
who informs us that almoſt all the Greeks took Apoll 
to be the ſame with the Sun; and yet in ancient 
Mythology theſe two Divinities are diſtinguiſh'd 
from one another, as I hope to prove beyond Con- 

tradition. 1 
I am not ignorant that; I have great Adverſaries 
againſt me; that Selden (1) ſays, even Children 
know that the Sun is the ſame with Apollo ; > that 
Macrobins (2), after having maturely examined this 
Queſtion, decides it in the Affirmative; that 75 
Us 


7 5 11 De Dus Syriis Synt. (20 Cat. . 17. 
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fus (1) employs all his Erudition in Proof of it, 


48 well as Alexander in the Explication of the Iacł 


Table, but notwithſtanding theſe Authorities I main- 
rain, that they were reckoned in one Senſe different 
Divinities, tho' in another they were confounded 
together. J explain myſelf: The Pagans owned, as 


has been ſaid, Phyſical Gods, ſuch as the Heavens, 


the Earth, the Stars, Cc. and animated Gods. 
Now I affirm that they never took the Son of Ju- 
piter and Latona, who being baniſh'd Heaven was 
forced to keep Admetus's Flocks ; the Father or the 


Protector of the Muſes, the God of Oracles ; in 


one Word Apollo, to be the ſame with the Son of 
Hyperion and Thya, that God who enlightened the 
World, that Luminary which diffuſed Heat and 
Fruitfulneſs over all, which was named the Sun. 


Tho' the Philoſophers, who refined ſo much upon 


the eſtabliſh'd Religion, confounded them, yet the 
Vulgar, that is the authoriſed” Religion, always di- 
ſtinguiſn'd them: My Arguments are theſe, which 
will not eaſily be anſwered. This Diſtinction takes 
place in that celebrated Treaty we have between 
the Magneſians and the Smyrneans (2); there theſe 
two People ſwear by the Earth, by the Sun, by 
Mars, Sc. and by Apollo, Spon quotes an In- 
ſcription dug up at Urrecht, which is conceived in 
theſe Terms: To Fupiter the greateſt and beſt, to 


the invincible Sun, to Apollo, Sc. Varro, in St. 


Auguſtin (3) naming twenty Gods whom he calls 
the ſelect Gods, makes two of the Sun and Apollo. 
Artemidorus ranks the one among the celeſtial Gods, 
the other among the etherial, We read in an ancient 


Greet Epigram, Pythius, that is to ſay Apollo Py- 


thius is worſhip*d at Delphos; the Rhodians are under 
the Protection of the Sun; or as it is in Sidonius Apol- 
linarius, who ſeems to have ſeen this Epigram : 
The Sun is propiticus to Rhodes, Delius or Apollo to 

| Thymbra 


(1) De Ido. I. 2. c. 12. 


| {2) MarmyOxon. init. 
- {3} DeCiv. Dei. I. 7. 7 
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Thymbra (1). Medals and other Monuments re- 
preſent theſe two Divinities differently (2), Jovi 
O. M. ſummo, exuperantiſſimo; Soli invicto; Apol- 
lini, Sc. On one of Lucius Valerianus, Apollo ap- 
pears under the Figure of a young Man holding his 


Bow in his Hand, and upon another of Antoninus, 


he bears his Lyre and a Patera ; z whereas in thoſe of 


Hadrian and the two Gordions, of : Aurelian and 


other Emperors, the Sun appears with his Head 
encircled with Rays, holding a Globe in his left 
Hand; which is never to be obſerved as to the 
Figures of Apollo, 

To all theſe Proofs, which I am e with 
by the learned Biſhop of Hadria (3), I ſhall join 
others ſtill ſtronger. 

Homer, whoſe Teſtimony here is of great Weight, 
really diſtinguiſhes them in more Places than one 
of his Poems. Lucian makes likewiſe two Di- 
vinities of them, ſince he ſays the Sun was one of 
the Titans, therein agreeing with Diodorus Siculus, 
who, in the Paſſage where he ſpeaks of the At- 
lantides (4), ſays the Sun was the Son of Hype- 
rion and of the Queen, that is to ſay, of that 
Daughter of Urania and Titaia who was always 
called the Queen (a). *Tis true as ancient My- 
thology varies prodigiouſly with Reſpect to theſe 
Subjects, it ſometimes confounds the Sun with Hy- 


perion himſelf; but ſtill it agrees that the Sun was 


not the fame with Apollo. As theſe two Divinities 


were diſtinguiſh'd by their Genealogies ſo were they 
by their Children. Efculaprus, for Example, not 
to mention others, was always reckoned the Son of 


Apollo , as eles, the King of Colchis, was looked 
upon as the Son of the Sun; and tho? Venus, an in- 


veterate Enemy to the Poſterity of the Sun, who 
had 


. { 2 ) Spon. _— _ 4 P. 72: 

(3) De Is. de Bel. p. 279. (4) L. 3 

(a) See what has been faid of her in es of the Atlan. 
. 1. B. 2. | 


lan- 
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had diſcovered her Adultery, perſecuted them ſo far 
as to betray Paſiphae the Daughter of Aetes, and 


Phedra his Grandchild into the moſt ſhameful Proſti- 


tution, yet ſhe never wreaked her Spight upon the 
Children of Apollo. | 

The Marbles, and all the ancient Monuments, like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh and repreſent them differently. We 
may add further that, in the antique Monument 
where the Adultery of Venus and Mars is repre- 
ſented, Apollo appears, with the other Gods called 
to this Spectacle, ſurprized as all who were there 
preſent, while it was the Sun who informed Vul- 
can of this Intrigue. But what further proves the 
Diſt inction which I would eſtabliſh, is the Extent 
and Univerſality of the Worſhip of the Sun, the 
great and firſt Divinity of all the 1dolatrous Na- 
tions, as has been proved in the firſt Volume. 
The Egyptians, the Arabians, the Phenicians, Per- 


ſians, and Cappadocians, not to mention other Na- 


tions, adored the Sun, before the Greet Apollo had 
been heard of. We may add that the Temples of 
either of them were diſtinguiſhed, as well as the 
Ceremonies of their Worſhip. | 

I faid the Monuments we have now remaining re- 
preſented the Sun otherwiſe than Apollo. Accord- 
ingly they ſhew us the Sun under the Figure of a 
young Man almoſt naked, having nothing but a 
Kind of Cloak about his Shoulders, with a radiant 
Head, and mounted on a Chariot drawn by four 


Horſes, which he laſhes forward with his Whip. 


Sometimes he appears cloathed ; and with the Rays 


that encircle his Head, is ſeen the Calathus, the Sym- 


bol of Serapis, who was often taken for the Sun, 
bearing in one Hand the Cornucopia, which denotes 
the Plenty which he procures the World by moving 
round it every Day. On other Monuments you ſee 
him coming out of a Cave, mounted upon his Cha- 


riot, to figure the riſing of that Luminary juſt ſetting 


Out in his Career. | 


Mythologiſts 
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Mythologiſts remark that the Horſes which draw 


the Chariot of the Sun, are not abreaſt, but that 


they are ſometimes turned towards the four Quarters 
of the World; and thus it appears in a Monument 
publiſh'd by M. de la Chauſſe, and in a Medal of 

Beger; but yet in another Medal of the ſame Author, 
they are abreaſt. On both theſe Medals, we read 
the ordinary Legend of Soli invicto, to the invincible 


Fun (a), and upon another Medal of Heliogabalns, 


that of Sancto Deo Soli. That Emperor, we knew, 
gloried always in having been Prieſt of the Sun in 
Syria, and his Name bears an Alluſion to that Dig- 


nity: but we ought not to forget that he conſecrated 


at Rome a Temple to the Sun, into which, in order 
to command the more Reſpect, he transferred the 
Worſhip of Cybele or of Veſta, the Palladium and the 


Ancilia. He would needs even join with theſe the 


Worſhip paid to the true God by the Samaritans, 
Fews and Chriſtians (b). Herodian has tranſmitted 


to us the Hiſtory of the Worſhip offered to the Sun 
in this Temple. Heliogobalus, ſays he, erected a 


magnificent Temple to that God (the Sun) and there 


ſet up ſeveral Altars, whereon he ſacrificed every 


Morning Hecatombs of Bulls, and a great Number 
of Sheep; and having ſhed there a profuſion of 
fweet Spices, he made Libations of the richeſt old 
Wines; ſo that you would have ſeen Streams of 
Wine and Blood flowing on all Sides. Quires of 
Muſick ranged around the Altars added to the So- 
lemnity of the Worſhip. Phenician Women with 
their muſical Inſtruments, ſuch as Cymbals and Ta- 
orets, danced in a Ring; and the Entrails of the 
Victims, as well as the ſweet Spices, were carried 
about in Baſons of Gold, thro? the moſt honoura- 
ble Places of Rome. 

| But 


(a) The Perſians, as has been faid in the firſt Volume, gave 
the ſame Epithets to their Mithras who was the Sun. 

( Aut. Varius, according to Lampridius, built alſo in the 
ſame. City: a Temple in Honour of the Sun, but les celebrated 
than that of Helrogabalus. | 
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But a yet greater mark of Diſtinction between 
the Sun and Apollo is, that according to the ſame 
Author, the Former, whoſe Worſhip was much ce- 
lebrated at Rome, eſpecially in the lower Times of 
the Empire, was not always repreſented by a Statue 
made by human Art, like the latter, but his Figure 
was only a huge Stone round at the Bottom, and 
which roſe like a Pyramid. Thus he appears upon 
the Medal of Heliogabalus, which repreſents a Chariot 
drawn by four Horſes, on which inſtead of a hu- 
man Figure, is a Stone round below, and riſing 
into a Point, The Rhodians, whoſe great Divinity 
was the Sun, and for whom they had made that 
magnificent Coloſſus, which we have deſcribed in the 
Article of Statues (1), repreſented on their Medals 
the Sun, ſometimes encircled with Rays, and ſome- 


times only with a large Face. In fine, in an Inta- 


glio from M. de la Chauſſes Cabinet, the Sun appears 
having his Head encircled with Rays, with two 
Wings, long Hair, curled and falling down in 
Ringlets, a Trident, a Creſcent and Inſtrument of 
Muſick. The Antiquaries take this Stone to figure 
the Sun riſing, the Trident ſhewing us that he 


riſes out of the Ocean; the Creſcent ſeems to inti- 


mate that the Moon diſappears when the Sun riſes ; 
the Inſtrument of Muſick denotes the Harmony of 
the Spheres ſo much celebrated by Pytbagoras, and 
the Wings, the Rapidity of the Courſe of that 
Luminary. . | 
Antiquity has tranſmitted to us the Names of 
the four Horſes that drew the Chariot of the Sun. 
Ovid (2) calls them Eous, Pyrois, Athon and Phle- 
gon, Greek Names whole. Etymology marks their 
Qualities : Fulgentius the Mythologiſt (3) calls them 
Erythous or the red, Acteon, the Luminous, Lampos 


the Reſplendent ; and Philogeus, the Earth-Loving, 


The firſt denotes the Sun riſing, whoſe Rays are 
8 Ss | NI then 


” (1) V. 1. B. 4. (2) Met. J. 2. 
(3) L. 2. | | 
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then reddiſh. A#con repreſents. the Time when the 
ſame Rays, ſhot thro? the Atmoſphere, are more 
clear, that is to ſay about the ninth or tenth Hour 
of the Morning. Lampos figures noon Day, when 
this Luminary is in all his Strength and Glory ; 
and Philogeus repreſents the ſetting Sun that ſeems 
to kiſs the Earth, - 8 


ARrTicLE II. 


The Explication of the Fable of Phaeton, of the He- 
liades his Siſters, and of Cygnus. 


What has been now ſaid of the Sun leads us to 
the Fable of Phaeton : This Fable related by Ovid 
(1) at great Length, amounts to this. Phaeton 
having had a Quarrel with Epaphus the Son of 
Jupiter and Jo, the latter reproached the other that 
he was not the Son of the Sun, as he pretended to 
be, and that Clymene had propagated that Story only 
to cloak her Amour with ſome Gallant. Phaeton 
ſtung with this Reproach went and complained to 
his Mother, who ordered him to go to the Palace 
of the Sun, and aſk of him as a Proof of his Ori- 
ginal, to have the guiding of his Chariot for a 
Day. Phaeton executed his Mother's Order, and 
after having let his Father know the Occaſion of 
his coming, conjured him to grant him a Favour, 
without ſpecifying what it was. The Sun, not ſuſ- 
pecting that the Youth could aſk a Thing ſo far 
above his Abilities as the Guiding of his Chariot, 
ſwore by Styx, that he would refuſe him no- 
thing; upon which Phaeton deſired he might be 
allowed to enlighten the World, The Sun having 
bound himſelf by an irreverſible Oath, after ufing 
his utmoſt Efforts to diſſuade his Son from fo dit- 
ficult and dangerous an Enterprize, and feeing him 
inflexible, granted his Requeſt; the ate 

| outh 


(1) Met. 1. 2. 


K I. 


10Te . 


tour 
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' Youth mounts the Chariot of the Sun, but the 


Horſes not finding the Hand of their Maſter, turn- 
ed out of their ordinary Courſe, and ſometimes 


mounting tod high threaten Heaven wich unavoida- 


ble — or deſcending too low, ſcorch 
the very Fountains and Rivers. The aſtoniſhed 
Earth addreſſes Jupiter, and implores his Aid. 
That God moved with the juſt Complaints of the 
Goddeſs, overthrows young Phaeton with a Thun- 
derbolt, who is drown'd in the Eridanus. The Heli- 
ades his Siſters abandon themſelves to obſtinate Me- 
lancholy and are transformed into Trees, Cygnus 


his Brother grieves himſelf to Death, and him the 


Gods Metamorphoſe into a Swan. | 
Thoſe who conſider Fables only as Depoſitaries of 


ancient Phyſiology and Morals find no great Diffi- 


culty in explaining this, by. ſaying it is the Em- 
blem of a Perſon headitrong and raſh, who forms 


an Enterpriſe quite unequal to his Abilities ; but 


where was the Need of all this Apparatus to teach 
us ſo trivial a Piece of Morality? I own *tis no 
eaſy Matter to trace this Fiction to its true Ori- 
ginal; but the Ground of it is not the leſs Hiſto- 
rical, and it certainly refers to real Perſonages 
whoſe Genealogy Antiquity has tranſmitted to us. 
According to the common Opinion, Phaeton was the 
Son of the Sun and Clymene, whether under the 
Name of the Sun was deſigned Orus King of Egypt, 
for the Story ſeems derived from that Country, as 


| ſhall be ſaid hereafter ; or ſome other Perſon among 


thoſe who were taken for that Luminary, Some of 
the Ancients' give him for his Mother the Nymph 
Rhoda, the Daughter of Neptune and Amphitrite, 
and Heſiod ſays he was the Son of Cephalus and 
Aurora, a Genealogy that has been adopted by 
Apollodorus, and made uſe of by Euſebius after Fulius 
Africanus, to fix the Era of Cecrops, According 
to that Author, Her/e the Daughter of this firſt 


King of Athens, was the Mother of Cepbalus ra- 


Vor. II. Cc viſk'd 
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viſh'd by Aurora; that is who relinquiſhed Greece 
and came and ſettled in the Levant, Cephalus had 
a Son named Tithonus, who begat Phaeton. Ac- 
cording to this Genealogy, Phaeton, claimed Cecrops 
for his Grandfather in the third Degree ; thus we 
may reckon that he lived 150 Years after that firſt 
King of Athens, who reigned 1582 Years before the 
Chriſtian Era, and near 400 Years before the Siege 

of Troy, as may be proved from Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus (1) and Cenſorinus (a) 

After having traced the Pedigree of this 
Prince, and determined the Time when he lived, we 
muſt now ſee what may have given Riſe to the Ex- 
traordinary Fable that is propagated concerning 
him. *Tis obvious that, making Allowance for the 
marvellous, it carries an Alluſion to ſome exceſſive 
Heat that had happened during his Reign. Ariſto- 
tle (2) reckons, upon the Authority of ſome of the 
Ancients, that in the Time of Phaeton there fell 
from Heaven Flames that conſumed ſeveral Coun- 
tries, and Euſebius (3) places this Deluge of Fire, 
in the fame Age with that of Deucalion (b). We 
may confirm this Opinion of Ariſtotle from the 
very Name of Phaeton, which being derived from 
the Word gaire, fulgeo, may fignify burning or 
luminous. Thoſe who firſt wrote this Event, em- 
ployed ſome lively and emphatick Figure, and un- 
doubtedly ſaid that the Sun on that Day muſt have 
entruſted his Chariot in the Hands of ſome Head- 
ſtrong Youth, who not having Skill enough to ma- 
nage it, had burnt up the Earth. 

We may reckon, that either the burning of wick- 
ed Cities, or perhaps the Prodigy that happened in 
Time of Zofoua, or "UI of In” gave a Handle 

for 

(1) L. 5. de Die Nat. c. 27. 

1 This is the Order of his Genealogy, Cecreps, Tye his 
Daughter, Cephalus, Tithonus, Phaeton. 
(2) In Meteor. (3) In Chronic. 


(b Ovid infinuates that this Event happened before the War 
of Troy, by theſe Words, Arſuruſque iterum Xanthus. 
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for this Fiction. *Tis certain the Chaldeans ob- 
ſerved the Retrogradation of the Sun, which hap- 
pened under the Reign of that King of Fudab; and 
that they ſent an Embaſſy under Pretext of congratu- 
lating him upon the Recovery of his Health, but in 


Reality to be thoroughly informed of fo extraordi- 


nary an Event. 

All theſe Conjectures have their Foundation in 
Antiquity, and celebrated Authors have advanced 
them. Saint Jobn Chryſoſtome propoſes another. Ac- 


cording to him the Foundation of this Fable was 


the Chariot of the Prophet Elias, whoſe Name has 
ſo much Affinity with that of Elios given to the Sun 
by the Greeks. Voſſius alledges it refers to an E- 
gyptian Fable; and that learned Author confounds 
the Mourning of the Sun for the Loſs of his Son, 
with that of the Egyptians for the Death of Ofiris ; 
as alſo the Tears of the Heliades with thoſe which 
the Prophet Ezekiel ſaw ſhed by the Women who 
were mourning for the Death of Thammus, Ovid 
ſeems to give Countenance to this Conjecture ſo 
well founded, when in this Fable he ſpeaks of the 
Difference between Phaeton and Epaphus King of 
Egypt. This Idea has ſuggeſted to me another 
which throws a new Light. upon the Subject. The 
Greeks in ancient Times being little acquainted 
with foreign Countries, often confounded them to- 
gether. They placed, for Example, in the Eaſt 
or in Ethiopia the Scene of ſeveral Events that hap- 
pened in Egypt; thus we may ſuppoſe they were 
miſtaken as to the Country of Phaeton. I am per- 
ſuaded it was Egypt; there Orus had reigned, whoſe 
Worſhip was afterwards confounded with that of the 
Sun. The Worſhip of Oſiris, who was the Jupiter 
of the Egyptians, was alſo famous there: Perhaps 
Phaeton had one of theſe two Kings among his An- 
ceſtors. As Epaphys owed his Birth to the ſecond, 
ſo theſe two young Princes might have ſome Quar- 
rel, wherein Phaeton had the Diſadvantage, Satyre, 
| Co” we 
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we may ſuppoſe, hatched the Reſt of the Fable in 
Honour of him who got the Victory. But whatever 
be in this, the Hiſtory was greatly embelliſh'd, 


and blended with Phyſiology and Aſtronomy, as is 


cafy to perceive in reading Ovid, For, not to enter 
here into too long a Detail, 'tis obvious that when 
the Poet ſays Phateon, at the Sight of the Sign of 
the Scorpion, quitted the Chariot, he deſigned to 
intimate to us that the Event in Queſtion happened 
in the Month when the Sun is in that Sign. 

Laſtly, if none of theſe Explications is Satisfactory, 
we may hold to that of Plutarch (1) and Tzet/es, 
who tell us that there was really a Phaeton who 
reigned over the Molofſians, and was drowned in the 
Po; that this Prince had applied himſelf to Aſtro- 
nomy, and had foretold the great Heat which hap- 
pened in his Time, and which deſolated his whole 
Kingdom. 

Theſe two Authors undoubtedly followed the 
Opinion of Lucian, who, after agreeably rallying this 
Fable in one of his Dialogues, ſays very ſeriouſly 
in his Treatiſe of Aſtronomy, what had given riſe 


to this Fiction was, that Phaeton had been much ad. 


dicted to Aſtronomy, and had efpecially ſtudied 
the Courſe of the Sun : But that having. died-very 
young, he had left his Obſervations unfiniſhed 3 


which gave ſome Poet a Handle to ſay that he was 
not able to guide the Chariot of the Sun to the End 


of his Courſe. | | 
Antiquity has left us fome Monuments of this 
Fable: The firſt, which is taken from the Cabinet 
of Chevalier Maffei, repreſents Phaeton dead and 
ſtretched on the Ground, while the Chariot ſtill en- 
tire is in the Middle of the aerial Regions. There 
are two Things very ſingular in this Monument : 
One that the Chariot is only drawn by two Horſes, 
contrary to the common Opinion which makes them 
tour. The Ancients, as we are told by Tertul- 
„ lian 
(1) In Pyrrho. 
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lian (1), made this Diſtinction between the Chariot 
of the Sun and that of the Moon ; the Former be- 
ing always drawn by four Horſes, and the Latter 
only by two. The other Monument 1s taken from 
the Cabinet of Meſſieurs de Charlet, The Field ex- 
hibits Flames, the broken Chariot, whereof you 
ſee but one Wheel, Phaeton dead, and the Horſes 
in great Diſorder, You ſee alſo by one of the 
Horſes two Fowls, with Creſts on their Heads, 
which are taken for two Swans, and it is thought 


that the Sculptor deſigned to repreſent at the ſame 


Time the Metamorphoſis of Cygnus King of Li- 


guria. However, to ſpeak the Truth, the two Fowls 


have no Reſemblance to Swans. The Artiſt has too 
well deſigned the Reſt of the Piece, to believe he 
would blunder ſo groffly in the Repreſentation of 
Swans. They are of thoſe Sorts of enigmatical Fi- 
gures that occur but too often in Antiquity, and 
which it is needleſs to attempt to find out. In the 
third Monument, which is taken from Beger, Pha- 
eton is mounted upon a Chariot, and the Horſes in 
Diſorder, threaten an approaching Fall. One Sin- 
gularity in this Monument is, that the Heliades, 
Phaeton's Siſters appear there upon the Bank of a 
River, in the Moment that they begin to be tranſ- 
formed into Poplars. The Swan that is by, ſhews 
that the Sculptor deſigned to draw together all the 
Circumſtances of this Fable. But I ſhould have ob- 
ſerved that Apollonius Rhodius (2) relates one Par- 
ticularity more on this Subject, which is not to be 
met with in the other Poets ; namely, that the Wa- 
ter of the Po was ſo infected by the Conflagration, 
and by the Thunder which Jupiter hurled againſt 


Phaeton, that the Birds which flew over this Ri- 


ver, unable to bear the Stench of it, dropt down 


dead. 
„ As 


5 {z) Book of Spect. c. 9. (2) Book of the Argonauts. 
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As to the Metamorphoſis of Phaeton's three 
Siſters, Phæbe, Lampetia, and gle, we may ſay 
theſe Princeſſes actually died for Grief upon the 
Po, whither they had come to bewail the Diſaſter of 
their Brother; and that their Metamorphoſis is only 
a poetical Ornament, as alſo what is ſaid of their 
Tears that were changed into Amber, becauſe there 
diſtils from the Poplar a ſort of Gum that pretty 
much reſembles yellow Amber. The ſame way we 
may conceive of the Transformation of Cygnus, 
King of Liguria, his Brother, whom Similitude of 
Names had transformed into a Swan. 

The Ancients are not agreed as to the Nature of 
the Transformation of the Heliades ; tho? the moſt 
common Opinion is that they were transform'd into 
Poplars : Virgil (a), in one of his Eclogues, makes 
Silenus ſay they were turned to Alder-trees ; but yet 
in the tenth Book of the Eneid he returns to the 
common Opinion, telling us that Cygnus paſs'd his 
Days in deploring the Loſs of his dear Phaeton, 
under the Shade of the Poplars, into which the 
Siſters of that unfortunate Prince had been tranſ- 
formed (5). There was yet a third Opinion as to 
this Subject, that they were transformed into the 
Larch, a Tree reſembling the Pine, and whoſe Gum 
is a fort of Turpentine, The Accoleian Family, ori- 
ginally from the Confines of the Po, according to 
Fulvins Urſinus, got the Surname of Lariſcola upon 
that Account ; and in the Medal of that Family now 
extant, which is alſo referred to in Vaillant, you ſee 
on one Side the Head of a Woman, which Authors 
take to be that of Clymene, Phaeton's Mother, with 
this. Infcription, P. Accoleius Lariſcola ; and on the 
Reverſe, three Women transformed into the Larch 
Tree, who are the three Siſters of Phaeton, I 

| an 


a) Tum Phaetontiadas muſco circumdat amarz 

2 Corticis, atque ſolo proceras erigit alnos. | 
. ' Ee. 6. 63, 
7b) Populeas inter frondes umbramque ſororum | 
Dum canit, &c. Idem Aneid. L. 1. 
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(1) and Pliny (2) tell us, that the Larch Tree is 


only to be found about the Po; that it ſheds a Gum, 
and that it does not burn; that is to ſay, it has Diffi- 
culty to burn, becauſe of the humid Juices with 
which it is impregnated, and not, as Palladius re- 


| lates (3) upon the Credit of ſome Ancient, from the 


Antipathy it has to the Fire which had conſumed its 
Brother. - - -- 3 ' 

Might I be allow'd to offer a Conjecture about this 
Fable, I would ſay it comes from the Northern 
Countries, and that the River Reidanus, which, having 
run thro* Prufſia, diſembogues itſelf into the Baltick 
Sea, had given riſe to moſt of the Circumſtances that 
enter into it. Accordingly, there is upon the Banks of 
that River a great Quantity of Poplars, and Swans that 
come thither in the Spring to deliver their young. 
The Place where it diſembogues itſelf into the Sea, 1s 
known by the yellow Amber that is found there, 
which brings in a great Revenue to the Prince who 


governs that State, and is only to be found in that 


Country, but not at all upon the Po. Tis no wonder 
that what Tradition delivered concerning that River 
ſhould have made the Po be named Eridanus ; the 
two Names reſembling one another too much, not to 
incline us to be of this Opinion. | 

The Iſlands Electrides, which Apollonias Rhodius, 
in his Expedition of the Argonauts, places in the 
Adriatick Sea towards the Mouth of the Po, are a 
mere Fiction; Amber is neither to be found upon 


this River, nor in thoſe pretended Iflands, in which 


I only follow the Opinion of Pliny (a). What Lu- 
cian relates (4) ſerves allo not a little to confirm my 
Conjecture, He tells us that having travelled along 
the Po, in order to enquire there for Amber, Pop- 
G24 lars, 

{1} L\-4:: £9; (2) L. 16. , 10 (3} TL. 13 ee 

(a) juxta eas, Electrides vocavere, in quibus proveniret 
ſuccinum quod illi electrum appellant, vanitatis Græcæ certiſſi- 
mum documentum ; adeo ut quas earum deſignent haud unquam 
conſtiterit. Plin. L. 3. 

(4) De Cygnis. 
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lars, and Swans, the Inhabitants of the Country an- 
fwered him, that there were upon that River neither 
Swans nor Poplars, nor Amber; and he adds that 
when he was going to ſet forth to ſome Watermen 
the Fable of Phaeton arid his Siſters, they laugh'd at 
him, aſſuring him that they had never heard of it. 
Io illuſtrate now what we have ſaid of Cygnus, 
tis proper to be informed that ancient Hiſtory makes 
mention of fix Perſons of this Name, The firſt was 
the Son of Mars : Hercules mounted upon the Horſe 
Arion vanquiſh'd him, with which that God was ſo 
incenſed, that he would needs enter the Liſts himſelf 
with the Conqueror of his Son; but Jupiter parted 
them with a Peal of Thunder. = 

The ſecond was the Son of Neptune, and was in- 
vulnerable; this was he whom Achilles ſtifled near 
T2, 

The third was the Son of Hieres, and was trans- 
formed into the Fowl of that Name (1). 

The fourth was Phaeton's Couſin, who deploring 
his Death was alſo transformed into a Swan (2). 

The ſixth is known to us only from his Adventure 
related by Pauy/anias. The ſixth, in fine, is men-: 
tioned by Cenon in Photius (3). | 


CAP. KT, 
The Hiſtory of Apollo. 


FT HAVE faid, in the Beginning of the preceding 
Chapter, that the Ancients made two diſtinct 
Divinities of the Sun and Apollo; and yet when the 
latter was made the Symbol of the Sun among the 
Greets and Romans, the Diſtinction gradually va- 
niſn'd away, and at length he came to be conſidered 
only as the Sun himſelf. It now remains that I {et 
forth what the Mythology of theſe two Nations 
teach us concerning him. Cicero diftinguiſhes four 
f | Apollo's ; 

(1) Ovid. Met. L. 2. (2) Virg. En. L. 10. (3) Narr. 32. 
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 Apollo's ;, the firſt, the Son of Vulcan, was the tu- 
telar Deity of the Aibenians; the ſecond was the Son 
of Corybas, and Native of Crete, who is ſaid to 
have waged War with Jupiter himſelf for that Iſland ; 


the third, who paſgd from the Country of the Hy- 
perboreans to Delphos, was the Son of the third Ju- 
iter and Latona; the fourth was of Arcadia, and 
went by the Name of Nomion, becauſe he had given 
Laws to the Arcadians. Da: 

It would ſeem that Cicero had taken theſe four 
Apollo's for real Perſonages, ſince he gives their Ge- 
nealogies : However, Voſſius (1) reckons this God 


only a metaphorical . Perſonage, and maintains that 
there never was ancther Apollo but the Sun: Here 


are the Reaſons he relies upon; if, ſays he, Apollo 
has been accounted the Son of Jupiter, tis becauſe 


= that God was always reckoned by the Ancients the 


Author of the World. His Mother was ſaid to be 
called Latona, a Name which ſignifies hid, becauſe 


before the Sun was created, all Things were wrap'd 


up in the Obſcurity of Chaos. They add, that he 
was born at Delos, a Name which ſignifies Mani- 
feſtation, becauſe the Beams of this Luminary en- 
lighten all the Earth. He is repreſented always 
beardleſs and youthful, becauſe the Sun never grows 
old, nor decays. What elſe can his Bow and Ar- 
rows ſignify but his piercing Beams? He was the 
God of Medicine, becauſe the Sun makes the Plants 
to grow whereof Medicaments are compoſed. In 
fine, ſays he, let us run over all the Ceremonies of 
Worſhip that were paid to him, we ſhall ſee that they 
had a plain relation to the Luminary which he repre- 
ſented : Whence he eoncludes, that we are to ſeek 
for no other Apollo but the Sun, the Divinity ador 

over all the World. 

I agree with this learned Author, that the Ancients 
frequently took Apollo for the Sun, as has been ſaid 
in the preceding Chapter; and that moſt of the 

h Things 
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Things they ſaid of him are applicable to that Lumi- 
nary 3 but this does not prove but there was ſome 
illuſtrious Perſonage named Apollo, who after his 
Apotheoſis was taken for the Sun; as it happened in 
Egypt, that Oſiris and Orus, whoſe Exiſtence cannot 
be called in queſtion, were after their Death con- 
founded with the Sun, whoſe Symbols they became ; 
whether it was believed their Souls had gone to 
reſide in that Luminary, or for ſome other Reaſon 
which we know not. 

Lactantius (1), who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the Antiquities of Greece, proves to the Pagans 
that their Apollo had only been a Man whoſe Parents 
were named, and whoſe Vices, notwithſtanding his 
many good Qualities, were but too well known. 

Of the four Apollo's mentioned by Cicero, it ap- 
pears that the three Jaſt were Greeks, and the firſt an 
Egyptian, whom Herodotus makes to have been the 
Son of Ofiris and Js, and who was called Orus. 
Latona, according to that Author, with whom T/s 
had entruſted him, was his Nurſe ; and, in order to 
fave him from the Perſecutions of Typhon, ſhe hid 
him in the Iſland of Chemnis, which is in a Lake 
near Buthos, where Latona dwelt. Pauſanias is of 
the ſame Mind with Herodotus, and ranks Apollo, 
like him, in the Number of the Egyptian Divinities, 
« The Senator Aztoninus, ſays he, built at Epi- 
© daurus a Temple to Eſculapius and Apollo, two 
«© Egyptians.” The Teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus 
is yet more expreſs, ſince in ſpeaking of Js, after 
having told us that ſhe had invented the Practice 
of Medicine, he adds, ſhe taught the ſame to her 
Son Orus, who was named Apollo, and was the laſt 
of the Gods who reigned in Eg ypr. 

Marſham (2), who has ranged the Dynaſties of 
Egypt in a manner peculiar to himſelf, ſets Orus at 
bs Head of the Demi- Gods, and gives him a —_ 

7 


{r) Div. Inſ. c. 8 & 10. 
{2) Can. Chron. p. 31. of the Quarto Edition. 
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of twenty. five Years. This Author diſtinguiſhes him 
not only from the Sun, whom he, conformably to 


the Opinion of Cicero, makes to have been the ſecond 


in the firſt Dynaſty, at the Head of which was Yul- 
can; but alſo from another Apollo, who was but the 
eighth King of the ſecond Dynaſty. Thus, accord- 
ing to that learned Author, the Sun, Orus, and 
Apollo, were three Princes which we muſt carefully 
diſtinguiſh, having reigned at Periods of Time very 
remote from one another, e 

The reſult of all theſe Diſquiſitions is, that the true 
Apollo was of Egypt, and that however the Greeks 
gave that Name to fome one of their own Nation, 


yet they formed his Hiſtory upon that of the Egyptian 


Prince. Accordingly, is it not evident that what 
they ſay of their Iſland of Delos, the Birth-place of 
Apollo, is taken from what the Egyptians, according 


to Herodotus, related of Chemnis, where Latona had 


hid Orus? If they gave out that Delos was a floating 
Iſland, and never fix*d but at the Birth of Apollo 
and Diana, did not the Egyptians ſay the ſame thing 
of their Chemnis ? Herodotus, to whom this Re- 
lation was given, when he was in Egypt, ſays he 
look'd upon that Iſland with all poſſible Attention, 


and that he ſaw nothing like that floating Quality 


about it. The Greeks added, that it was Neptune 


with a Blow of his Trident had made the Iſland of 


Delos to riſe up from the Bottom of the Sea, to ſe- 
cure to Latona, perſecuted by Juno, a Place where 
ſhe might bring forth her Children: Who ſees not 


that this is an exact Copy of what the Egyptians 


fabled of Typhen's Perſecutions of J/is, who, to 
ſave her Son from the Cruelty of her Brother-in-Law, 
committed the Care of his Education to Lalona, 
who hid him in the Iſland of Chemnis ? As for 
the Interpoſition of Neptune, this is a Fiction grounded 
upon the Cuſtom of aſcribing to that God whatever 
happened in the Sea, and particularly all Earth- 
quakes; and as the Word Delos imports Manifeſta- 

| lion, 
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tion, that Iſland, either for being before unknown, ſup- 
poſing it to have exiſted, or becauſe it roſe up from 
the Sea by the Effect of ſome Earthquake, as we have 
ſeen in our own Days the new Santorine formed, was 
therefore called Delos. If the Greeks have made their 
Apollo to be the Son of Fupiter, it was becauſe the Egyp- 
tian had Ofiris to his Father, whom the Greeks 
confounded with their Jupiter. If the Greek Apollo 
was reckoned the God of Eloquence, Muſick, Medi- 
cine, and Poetry, the Reaſon is that O/rris, who was 
the Symbol of the Sun among the Egyprians, as 


well as his Son Oras, had there taught theſe fine 


Arts. If the Greek Apollo was the God and Con- 
ductor of the Muſes, *tis becauſe Oſiris, as we have 
ſaid from Diodorus Siculus, carried with him in his 
Expedition to the Indies ſinging Women and Mu- 


ficians. The Greek Apollo was reckoned a God of 


Oracles, becauſe Oſiris had one in Egypt, as well 
as Latona, as we learn from Herodotus. If the 
Greeks aſſerted that one of their Apollo's came from 
the Hyperboreans, it is becauſe that God was pecu- 
liarly worſhip'd there from the Time that S2/o/7ris 
carried his Arms into that Country, and the Greeks 
had ſome Communication of Religion with thoſe 
People, as we have faid elſewhere (1). What ac- 
counts for the Greek Apollo*'s being often confounded 
with the Sun, is that O/frris and Orus were his Sym- 
bols in Egypt. In fine, if Apollo was given out to 
have been at Delos, the Reaſon is, that in that Iſland 
his Worſhip was the moſt ſolemn; and, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, the Birth of a God in any Country 
denotes the Introduction of his Worſhip into it. 
This Parallel might be carried farther, but J have 
ſaid enough to prove that the true Apollo was that 
of Egypt. | 

I don't deny however, that the Greeks might give 
this Name to ſome Prince of their own Country ; 


and tho” I am forced to own myſelf perfectly ar 


4 
@) V. 1. 
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a Loſs to know who he was, tis requiſite however, 
that I unfold his Mythology, and explain the Fables 
that have been publiſh'd about him. 
 Fupiter, they tell us, being in love with Latona, 
Juno conceived ſuch Jealouſy of him, that ſhe per- 
ſecuted her Rival with unparallelled Fury. She 
made the Earth produce a Monſter named Python, 
to be the Inſtrument of her Vengeance; and, as if 
the whole Univerſe had eſpouſed Fund's Reſent- 
ment, Latona found no Place where ſhe could be 
delivered. Neptune, affected with the ſad Fate of 
this unfortunate Miſtreſs, with a Stroke of his Tri- 
dent made the Iſland Delos ſpring up from the Bot- 
tom of the Sea; and Latona, whom Fupiter meta- 
morphoſed into a Quail, having retired thither, 
brought forth Apollo and Diana. This gave a 
Handle to fay that this Iſland, floating before, 
was fixed upon that Occaſion : But Virgil has fol- 
low'd another Tradition (1), when he ſays it was 
Apollo that fixed it afterwards, joining it to Mycone 
and Gyarys, two neighbouring Iſlands in the Number 
of the Cyclades as well as Delos. 
Among the Gods of Paganiſm, there is none of 
whom the Poets have fabled ſo many Wonders as of 
Apollo; and, according to them, he excelled in all 
the fine Arts, ſuch as Poetry, Muſick and Elo- 
quence ;z and by a Hyperbole common enough upon 
ſuch Occaſions, they fabled that he was the In- 
ventor of them. He was the God and Protector 
of the Poets, Muſicians, and Orators. The Muſes, 
as ſhall be ſaid in their Hiſtory, were alſo under his 
Protection, and he preſided over their Concerts. 
Add to this, that there were none of the Gods who 
excelled ſo much as he in the Art of Prediction; 
and accordingly he, of all others, had the greateſt 
number of Oracles. 5 : 
I 0o ſo many Perfections was joined, Beauty, Grace, 
the Art of captivating the Ear and Heart no 15 
5 Y 
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by the Sweetneſs of his Eloquence, than by the har- 
monious Sounds of his Lyre, which equally charmed 
Gods and Men. But yet with all theſe good Qua- 
lities he had not always the Talent of plealing the 
Ladies with whom he happened to be in Love; 


which drew upon the Pagans ſome Railleries from 


the Apologiſts for the Chriſtian Religion. For in 
order to ſeduce I the Daughter of Macareus, he 
was obliged to transform himſelf into a Shepherd (1), 
and in vain did he diſplay all his Perfections to 
Daphne ;, ſhe ſtill was deaf to his Addreſſes. But 
not to amuſe myſelf here with what is to be found 
in the Greet and Latin Poets, let us trace out the 


Origine of the Fables which they have delivered on 


this Occaſion. 

To explain that of Daphne transformed to a Lau- 
rel, while Apollo was in Purſuit of her, we may 
ſuppoſe that tome Prince, among thoſe who for his 
Love of the Belles Lettres had got the Name of 
Apollo, falling in Love with Daphne, the Daugh- 
ter of Peneus King of Theſſaly, and being one Day 
in Purſuit of her, that young Princeſs died upon the 
Banks of a River in Sight of her Lover. Some 


Laurels ſpringing up in that Spot gave riſe to her 


Metamorphoſis ; or rather the Etymology of Daphne's 
Name, which in Greek 1mports a Laurel, was the 
Foundation of the Fable. If we may credit Lylio- 
Gyraldi, Daphne was ſo called from Ago, voco, 


| becauſe the Laurel makes a crackling Noiſe as it 


burns, Crepitat ; and as this Tree was conſecrated 
to Apollo, hence, according to that Author, came 
the Fable of the Amours of Apollo and Daphne. 


Pauſanias (2) however explains this Adventure 


otherwiſe : He ſays Leucippus, the Son of Oenomaus 
Kirg of Pi/a, the ſame who gave his only Daugh- 
ter Hippodamia in Marriage to Pelops, being 1n love 
with Daphne, dilguiled himſelf in the Form of a 


young Maid, to accompany her in the Chace, 


| which 
(1) Ovid Met. L. 4. (2) In Arcad. 
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which ſhe loved exceedingly, and conſecrated him- 
ſelf to Diana, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Times. The Aſſiduity and officious Zeal he ſhewed 
for his Miſtreſs, ſoon procured him her Love and 
Confidence; but Apollo his Rival, having diſcovered 
the Intrigue, as Daphne and her Companions were 
going to bathe themſelves, they would oblige Leu- 
cippus to follow their Example, and he having ex- 
cuſed himſelf upon various Pretexts, they would 
needs ſtrip him, and upon his revealing himſelf, 
they ſlew him with their Arrows. Pauſanias, as 
we ſee, intermixes ſomething fabulous with this E- 
vent; but as *tis certain that Oenomaus had a Son 
named Leucippus, who died in his Youth, much in 
the Way as he relates it; to rectify his Account we 
need ſay no more but that on ſome ſultry hot Day, 
thoſe Virgins having obliged the Youth to- waſh 
himſelf, they diſcovered his Diſguiſe and puniſh'd 
him for his Inſolence. „„ 
Diodorus Siculus aſſerts that Daphne is the ſame 
with the Fairy Manto the Daughter of Tiręſias, who 
was exiled to Delphos, where ſhe wrote many Ora- 
cles, which Homer has ſo happily uſed in his Po- 
ems. What was more needful to make her paſs for 
the Daughter of Apollo? The Inhabitants of Antioch 
pretended that this Adventure had happened in the 
Suburbs of their City, which from that Time got 
the Name of Daphne. Saint John Chry/oſtom de- 
ſcribes, from Libanius, a fine Statue of Apollo which 
was in thoſe Suburbs. The God held a Lyre in one 
Hand, and a Patera in the other, with which he ſeemed 
to be offering Libations to the Earch who had ſwal- 
lowed up his Miſtreſs. i 22 
That of Leucothoe, buried alive by her Father 
Orchamus, and that of Clytia her Rival metamor- 
phoſed into the Flower called the Heliotrope, con- 
tains nothing hiſtorical ; at leaſt I have diſcovered 
nothing ſatisfying on this Subject. I have laid it 
down for a Principle, and I think I have ſuffi- 
| ciently 


400 
ciently proved it (1), that Fables were commonly 
founded upon Hiſtory, but I have all along ac- 
knowledged that they ſometimes contained Mora- 
lity and Phyſiology. Thus what may be faid of 
this now in Queſtion, is, that Leucothoe paſſed for the 
Daughter of Orchamus King of Per/ia, only becauſe 
that Prince was the firſt who planted in his King- 
dom the Tree which bears Incenſe, and which was 
called Leucothoe. They added that this pretended 
Princeſs was in Love with Apollo, becauſe Incenſe is 
an aromatick Drug very much uſed in Medicine, 
whereof that God was the Inventor, and to this 


they added the Circumſtance of Clytia's Fealouſy, 


becauſe the Heliotrope is a Plant which, according 
to Naturaliſts, kills the Tree that bears Incenſe. I 
muſt own however that Pliny, who deſcribes ſeveral 
Properties of the Heliotrope, ſpeaks nothing of this. 
J am ſorry I have nothing more particular to ſay 
upon this Fable, for it appears to me very ſurpri- 


ſing, that in order to tell us Orchamus planted the 


Incenſe Tree, they ſhould have ſo many far fetch'd 
Circumlocutions, as that he buried his Daughter 
alive, as a Puniſhment for having been ſenſible to 
the Addreſſes of the Sun her Lover; and that her 
Rival Clytia, for having revealed this Intrigue, had 
been metamorphoſed into the Heliotrope. And yet, 
tis better to content ourſelves with this Explicati- 
on, than to riſque Conjectures which it would be 
difficult to render any Ways probable. I have found 
nothing in Antiquity concerning this Orchamus, 
whom Ovid ſpeaks of in his Metamorphoſes, and 
whom he makes to have been the ſeventh Deſcen- 
dant from Belus, and to have reigned: over the Per- 

fian Achemenide. 1 5 | 
Apollo had alſo. other amorous Intrigues laid 
to his Charge ; amongſt others, that which he had 
with Coronis, who bore a Son to him, * z 
| 5 ut 


(1) V. 1. B. 8 
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but of this we ſhall ſpeak in the Hiſtory of that God 


of Medicine. Wi 
Further, as Apollo was the God of fine Arts, thoſe 


who cultivated them paſs'd for his Sons, ſuch as 


Eſculapius, Orpheus, Linus and many others; or at 
leaſt for his Favourites, as Hyacinthus and Cypariſſus 
whoſe Hiſtory I am going to relate. 
Hyacinthus, according to Pauſanias (1), was a young 
Prince of the City of Amycle in Laconia, His Fa- 
ther Oebalus, whom the Author now quoted calls 
Amycles, had taken ſo much Care of his Education, 
that he was looked upon as a Favourite of Apollo 
and the Muſes, While he was one Day at play 
with his Fellows, he was unfortunately ſtruck on 
the Head with the Blow of a Coit, whereof he died 
ſome Time after, Some Poem probably was com- 
poſed upon this Adventure, wherein by Way of 
Conſolation to his Parents it was ſaid that Boreas, 
jealous of Apollo's Love to this young Prince, had 
given the fatal Direction to the Coit wherewith 
they were playing together; and the Fiction, it 


muſt be owned, was ingenious enough. The Lace- 


demonians celebrated every year a ſolemn Feſtival 
near the Tomb of this Prince, where they offered 
to him Sacrifices; they even inſtituted Games to 


his Honour, as we learn from Atheneus (2), who 


gives the Deſcription of them. 

Pauſanias mentions this Prince's Tomb, whereon 
he ſays was repreſented the Figure of Apollo. His 
Metamorphoſis into a Flower of the ſame Name, 
is only an Epiſode to the Romance. ?*Tis not very 
well known what Flower the Hyacinth is: Dioſcorides 
takes it to be the Vaccinium, or the wild Onion, 
which has a Flower of a purple Colour, and on 
which you ſee, tho' imperfectly, the two Letters 
which Ovid ſpeaks of. Be that as it will, this Fa- 
ble ſhews us what Idea the Pagan Religion had of its 
Gods, ſince they did not bluſh to aſcribe to them 
the moſt ſcandalous Weakneſſes, The Complaints 

You ds Dad of 


(1) In Lacon. (2) L. 4. 
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of Apollo for the Death of Hyacinth have often been 
the Subject of the ſmarteſt Railleries upon that God, 
even among the Pagans themſelves. 

Cypariſſus, who, according to Ovid, was born in 


Caribea, a Town in the Iſland of Cos, was a young 


Man who had a great Talent for Poetry and polite 


Learning; which made him be accounted the Favou- 


rite of Apollo. His Metamorphoſis into the Cypreſs- 
tree is founded upon Reſemblance of Names, that 
Tree being called by the Greeks Cypariſſos. They 
added to this Fable, that Apollo, to comfort himſelf 
for his Death, had ordered the Cypreſs for ever 
after to be the Symbol of Mourning z that it ſhould 
accompany Funerals, and that no other Tree ſhould be 
planted near Tombs ; Circumſtances founded upon 
the Nature of that Tree, whole Branches ſtrip'd of 
Leaves, have a moſt mournful Aſpe&t. There are 
others who pretend that Cypariſſus was alſo beloved 
by Sylvanus, and that this is the Reaſon why that God 
is often ſeen with Branches of the Cypreſs in his Hand, 

Tho? Apollo was not always ſucceſsful in his A- 
mours, he was ſo in all the Challenges that any had 
the Preſumption to give him, and in theſe came al- 
ways off victorious, Pan, who thought he excelled 
in the Art of playing upon the Flute, would needs 
compare that Inſtrument with the Lyre of Apollo. 
The Challenge was accepted; and the River Tmolus, 
choſen Arbiter, adjudged the Victory to Apollo. 
Midas witneſs to this Trial of Skill, rejected the 


Judgment of Tmolys, and Apollo, to ſhew his Stu- 


pidity, gave him Aﬀes Ears, Midas took always 
great Care to hide under a Phrygian Bonnet this dil- 
honourable Deformity; but his Barber who had diſ- 
covered it, but durſt not ſpeak of it, imparted the 


Secret to the Earth, whence ſprung Reeds that di- 


vulged it. Theſe Fictions are founded upon Hiſ- 
tory, conſequently I muſt explain them. | 
Midas, according to Pauſanias (1) was the Son 
of Gordius and Cybele, and reign'd in the greater 
| Pohrygia, 
fr) In Attics. 
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Phrygia, as we learn from Strabo. The Former of 
the two Authors now quoted, ſays he built the City 
of Ancyra, now Angoura, and that of Peſſinus, upon 
Mount Agaifir famed for the Tomb of Atys ; and 
the ſecond ſays only that he and Gordius his Father 
fixed their Reſidence near the River Sanger, in 
Cities, which in his Time were only ſorry Villages. 
We know not the Time when Midas lived ; but he 
was contemporary with Tmolus, as appears from Ovid: 
What I am to ſay of this Prince at the End of this 
Article, will ſerve to fix the Date of his Reign. 
As Midas was very rich and a very good Oecono- 
miſt, they fabled that he turned into Gold whatever 
he touched, and Bacchus who, according to the 
Fable, taught him how to get rid of a Quality ſo 
incommodious to him, was perhaps brought in only 
becauſe he was the God of the Vine, and Midas ho- 
noured him with a particular Worſhip. We may 
| further add that what had given Riſe to this Fable, 
is, that he perhaps was the firſt who diſcovered Gold 
in the Pactolus. Strabo (1), ſpeaking of the Places 
whence ſome Princes had got their Riches, ſays 
only that Midas had acquired his in the Mines of 
Mount Bermius. 

From his Infancy it was foreſeen that he would be 
extremely rich and very frugal, becauſe the Ants 
approaching his Cradle, had put grains of Corn into 
his Mouth. As he was very dull and ſtupid, they 
invented the Fable of the Judgment he had given in 
Favour of Pan againſt Apollo. The Scholiaſt upon 
Ariſtophanes, to explain the Fiction of the Aſſes Ears 
wherewith Apollo had made Midas a Preſent, ſays it 
was deſigned to intimate that he had a very fine Ear 
like that Animal; or becauſe he kept Spies thro* 
all his Dominions; or, in fine, becauſe he commonly 
dwelt in a Place named &@Te uw, the Aſſes Ears: 
Strabo tells us (2) that Midas ſwallowed bulls Blood 
Son | | 1 whereof 


71a, | (1) L. 14. p. 680. (2) L. 4. p. 61, | 
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whereof he died: and Plutarch (1) adds that it was 


to get rid of the uneaſy Dreams that moleſted him 


for a long Time; as we know the Time when the 
Cimmerians enter'd Phrygia, tis eaſy to fix the 
Date of Midass Reign, ſince Strabo tells us that 


they came thither at the Time of his Death. As 


vid ſpeaks of the Judgment of Tmolus which Mi. 
das diſapproved, 'tis proper that we ſpeak of that 
Prince and his Genealogy. 

Tmolus King of Lydia, if we may credit Clytophon, 
was the Son of the God Mars and the Nymph Theo- 
gena, and according to Euſtatbius, of Sipylus and 2 5 
tonia, One Day as that Prince was at hunting, he 
perceived one of Diana's Companions, who was 
named Arriphe. As ſhe was a conſummate Beauty, 
Tmolus became enamoured of her. The Paſſions of 
the Great are almoſt always violent, The King, 
bent on gratifying his, eagerly purſued that young 
Nymph, who, that ſhe might not fall into his Hands, 
thought to find a Sanctuary in the Temple of Diana: 


But how little Influence has the Fear of Heaven 


over the Hearts of Tyrants? Arriphe was violated at 
the Feet of the Altar; ſo cruel an Outrage plunged 
her into the deepeſt Anguiſh, and ſhe would not 
furvive the Miſery that had befallen her. The Gods 


did not allow her Death to be 1 Tmolus 


carry'd off by a Bull, fell upon Stakes, whoſe Points 
run into him and made him expire in the moſt ex- 
quiſite Pains. Thus periſh'd that Prince who was 
buried upon the Mountain that went afterwards by 
tis Name, | 


The Hiſtory „. 
4. the Flute, was yet more unfortunate 


than Midas, in the Challenge which 


he preſumed to give Apollo, fince this God flead 
„ him 
(1) Treatiſe of Superſtitzan. 


(a) See the Notes of M. Burette upon the Treatiſe of Mußck | 
buy Plutarch, whencs I have taken almoſt this whole Article, | 


Mem. de PAcadem! Tom. 10. 


Marſyas (a), another Player upon 
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him alive, Here is the Hiſtory of this Perſonage 
celebrated in Antiquity, He was of Celene a Town. 
in Phrygia, and Son of Hyagnis, or, according to 
Hyginus (1), of Oeagrus (Oeagri); inſtead whereof 
the Commentator Munker willingly ſubſtituted the 
old genitive Hyagni. Humphrey Prideaux is of the 
ſame Mind, in his Notes upon the Chronicle of 
Paros (2); and they are both in the Right ſince 
Oeagrus was the Father, not of Marſyas, but of 
Orpheus. Some, ſays Plutarch, have alledged that 
the true Name of Marſyas was Maſſes, Diodorus 
tells us, that beſides great Genius and Application 
he was poſſeſſed of a large Share of Wiſdom, and 
Continence, Proof againſt all Temptation, His 
Genius eſpecially appeared in the Invention of the 
Flute, in which he had the Skill to unite the Sounds, 
which before were divided among the ſeveral Pipes 
of the Reed. He had a particular Attachment to 


Cybele the Daughter of Dindyma, and of a King of 


Pbrygia and Lydia called Meon, and the Misfortunes 
that befel that Princeſs in Conſequence of her Amours 


with Atys, could not oblige Marſyas to part from 


her. Baniſh'd her Father's Houſe after the Mur- 
ther of her Gallant, and grown frantick and a Va- 
gabond, ſhe found Marſyas a faithful Companion of 
all her Ramblings and Excurſions, which brought 
them both at laſt to Ny/a the Manſion of Bacchus, 
where they met with Apollo proud of his new Dif- 
coveries in the Lyre. * | 
Marſyas gave him a Challenge, which Apollo ac- 
cepted, on Condition, ſays Pauſanias, that the Victor 
ſhould uſe his Competitor as he pleaſed; and that 
God having won the Victory cauſed; him to be 
flead alive, or, according to Diodorus, he performed 
that cruel Operation himſelf. Hyginus and the 
younger Philoſtratus, who alledge that Apollo had 
employed for that Purpoſe the Miniſtration of a 
Scythian, are miſtaken about the Word @Trooxurioan, 

| Dd 3 \_ wal 
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which was in the Greek Treatiſe they had read, 


und which they in honeſt Simplicity took to ſignify 


to give Commiſion to a Scythian z whereas, according 


to Heſychius, it imports ſimply to flea, 


It was added, that his Blood was metamorphoſed 
into a River that bore the Name of Mar/yas, whoſe 


Waters were actually reddiſh, and run thro* the City 


Celene, where, according to Herodotus, was to be 
ſeen in the publick Place, the Skin of that unfor- 


tunate Muſician ſuſpended in form of a Bladder, or 
of a Foot-ball : It muſt have been tranſported thi- 


ther, ſince Xenophon informs us, that Apollo had 
ſuſpended it in a Cave. Other Authors give him a 
Jeſs cruel Death, and aſſure us that thro? deſperate 
Grief for being overcome, or having loſt his Rea- 


fon, he had thrown himſelf into that River, where 


he was drowned, 

The ancient inſtrumental Muſick was indebted to 
him for ſeveral Improvements, and he with Olym- 
7us is made the Author of the Phrygian and Lydian 
Meaſure, which others aſcribe to his Father Hyagnis. 


He eſpecially improved the Flute and Reed, which 


before him were ſimple. He joined together by 
means of Wax and ſome Threads, ſeveral Pipes or 


Reeds of different Lengths, whence came that com- 


pound Reed, and he was the Inventor of the double 
Flute, whereof ſome however aſcribe the Honour to 


his Father. 


Antiquity has preſerved to us ſeveral Monuments 


repreſenting this Action. You ſee him in Beger, 
in Maffei, and in Du Choul, faſtened to a Tree, 
with his Hands behind his Back : Apollo, holding 


the Lyre in his left Hand, has a young Man at 


his Feet, who appears to implore his Aſſiſtance ; 
this is thought to be Olympus, Marſyas's Scholar, 
who aſks Pardon for his Maſter, or rather Per- 
miſſion to give him Funeral Obſequies ; which he 
accordingly obtained, as we learn from Hyginus, 


Maffei 
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Maffei has likewiſe got a Print of a magnificent 
Statue at Rome, where you ' fee | Marſyas with 
his Arms extended, faſtened to a Tree. We find 
others where Apollo holds a Knife in one Hand, 
and in the other Mar/yas's Skin, which confirms 
the Opinion of thoſe who alledge that he flead him 
himſelf, Others in ſhort, where Marſyas has the 
Ears and Tail of Fawns and Satyrs. There was 
anciently to be ſeen in the Citadel of Athens, a 
Statue of Minerva chaſtiſing the Satyr Marſyas, 
for appropriating to himſelf the Flutes which the 


Goddeſs had rejected with Contempt. Theſe Flutes 


of Marſyas had been conſecrated in the Temple 
of Apollo at Sicyon, by a Shepherd who had col- 
lected them. At Mantinea, in the Temple of La- 
tona, was allo to be ſeen a Mar/yas playing upon 
the double Flute, and he had not been forgot m 
the fine Picture of Polygnotus. Servius the Gram- 
marian aſſerts, that the free Towns had in the pub- 
lick Places a Statue of Mar/yas, which was a Sym- 
bol of their Liberty, becauſe of the cloſe Connec- 
tion between Marſyas taken for Silenus, and Bac- 
chus, known to the Romans under the Name of Li- 
ber. There was at Rome in the Fbrum one of thoſe 
Statues, with a Tribunal ſet up by it, where Juſtice 
was adminiſtred. The Advocates who gained their 
Cauſes, took care to crown this Statue, as it were, 


to thank Marſyas for the Succeſs of their Eloquence, 


and to engage his Favour to them in quality of an 
excellent Player on the Flute; for we know how 
great Influence the Sound of that and other Inſtru- 
ments in thoſe Times, had upon Declamation, and. 
how apt it was to animate Orators and Actors. 
Notwithſtanding ſo many Teſtimonies for Mar- 
Has's having been flead alive, there are Authors 
who take this to be a mere Allegory, founded 
upon the River Marſyas's making a harſh diſa- 


greeable Noiſe, ſuch as 3 grating to the Ears z or 
| d 


4 | rather, 
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rather, if we believe Fortunio Liceti (1), upon this, 
that before the Invention of the Lyre, the Flute 
was eſteem'd above all the Inſtruments of Muſick, 
and enriched all thoſe who could play upon it; 


and as the Lyre brought the Flute into Diſcredit, 


and nothing was to be got by it, hence they 
feigned that Apollo had ſtrip'd off Marſyas's Skin: 


Which was the better imagined that the Money of 


thoſe Days was of Leather (2). | | 

The Defeat of the Serpent Python, deſcribed by 
Ovid (3), is likewiſe aſcribed by the Poets to the 
ſame God. This Monſter made terrible Devaſtations ; 
but Apoilo with his winged Shafts rid the Earth of him, 


and delivered his Mother from his Perſecutions. 


The Waters of the Deluge, ſays Ovid (4), which 


had overflowed the Earth, left a Slime whence 


tprung ſeveral Inſects, among others the Serpent 
Python, which made great Havock in the Country 


about Parnaſſus. Apollo, armed with his Darts, 


put him to Death; which, phyſically explain'd, 


imports that the Heat of the Sun having diſſipated 


the noxious Steams, thoſe Monſters ſoon diſap- 
peared, If we refer this Fable to Hiſtory, this Ser- 
pent was a Robber who haunted the Country about 


Delpbos, and very much infeſted thoſe who came thi- 


ther to ſacrifice, A Prince who bore the Name 
of Apollo, or one of the Prieſts of that God, rid 
the Country of him. This Event gave riſe to the 
Inftitution of the Pythian Games, ſo well known in 


Greece. They were celebrated every four Years, 
and the Prize given to the Conquerors, was ei- 


ther Apples conſecrated to Apollo, or, as Pindar 
alledges, Laurel Crowns, The chief Exerciſes there 
were dancing, and playing upon Inſtruments. As 
to which you may conſult the Marbles of Paros (5) 
and Meur/ius (6). This Event, which Ovid places 

| | imme- 


_ (1) Hierog. ch. 109. (2) Pollux, L. 4. c. 10. (3) Met. 


pus Pa (4) Ibid. ., (5) Page 202 and 203 of the Oxford 


Edition, (6) Gracia feriata. 
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immediately after the Deluge, muſt needs have hap- 
ned not till a long time after, ſince in the Time 
of Deucalion, Apollo was not yet known at Delphos. 
Themis it was, according to the ſame Poet and 
all Antiquity, that delivered Oracles there at that 
Period of Time, and before Themis there was ano- 
ther Oracle that had been delivered by Terra. 
1 have juſt now faid that the Arrows of Apollo 
were the Sun-beams, and this is what gave riſe 
to two Fables of no leſs Note than Antiquity, 
The firſt, that to Apollo were always attributed ſud- 
den and untimely Deaths. Of this we find an hun- 
dred Examples in Homer; and whenever that Poet 
ſpeaks of any Death of that Kind, he never fails 
to aſcribe it to Apollo, or to Diana; with this 
Difference, that he imputes to the God thoſe of 
the Men, and to Diana thoſe of the Women. 
But the moſt noted Example in Antiquity is that of 
Niobe's Children, whom Apollo and Diana flew 


with their Darts: Their Hiſtory is too remarkable to 


be here omitted. | 

The haughty Niobe, ſays Ovid (1), The Hiſtory of 
grieved that Latona ſhould have a Niobeand herChil- 
religious Worſhip paid her, and that no dren flain by Apallo 
Altar was raiſed to herſelf, tho* by d Plana. 
reaſon of her Birth and numerous Offspring ſhe had 
a juſt Claim to divine Honours, run thro? the Streets 
of Thebes to put a ſtop to the Sacrifices that were 


offered to that Goddeſs. Latona, in Revenge, 


 implored the Aid of Apollo and Diana, who hav- 
ing found, in the neighbouring Plains of that City, 


Niobe's Children, who were there performing their 
Exerciſes, flew them with their Arrows. x: 

All the. ancient Hiſtorians agree with Diodorus 
Siculus and Apollodorus, that Niobe was the Daugh- 


ter of Tantalus, and Siſter of Pelops; for we muſt 


not confound her, who is the Subject of this Fable, 
with another Niobe, who was Daughter of Phoro- 
„ neus, 

(1) Met. L. 6. 
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neus, and whom Homer makes the firſt Mortal 
whom Fupiter was in love with. Pelops having 
left Phrygia, to remove into that Part of Greece, 
which ſince took his Name, carried his Siſter with 


him. Being deſirous to ſecure his new Dominion 


by ſome Alliances, that might ſupport him againſt 
the Aſſaults of his Enemies, he gave her in Mar- 
riage to Amphion, a Prince equally powerful and 


eloquent; by whom Thebes had lately been forti- 


fied with Walls. Niabe's Portion was probably 
employ'd in building a Town in Beotia, or at leaſt 
this was one of the Conditions. of the Marriage 
ſince Pauſanias informs us, that it was at that time 
Pelops laid the Foundations of it. The ſame Pau- 
ſanias in more Places than one ſpeaks of Amphioy's 
Alliance with the Houſe of Pelops; and in his Beo- 


 tica he expreſsly ſays, that Prince having contracted 


an Alliance with -Tantalus, had learned from the 

Phrygians the Lydian Meaſure, and added three 

new Strings to the four which the Lyre had before, 
There is great Probability that Niobe was the 


Seal of the Peace that was concluded between An- 
phion and Pelops; for the latter had quarrelled 


with the King of Thebes, for having received into 
his Dominions Mains, whom Amphion and Zethus 
had baniſhed, as we have it in Apollodorus (1). 
Whatever be in that, the Match was very happy 
by the Fruitfulneſs of Niobe, who had a numerous 


Progeny. Homer gives her twelve Children, fix 


Sons and as many Daughters; Herodotus only two 
Sons and three Daughters; Diodorus Siculus four- 
teen, ſeven of either Sex. Apollodorus (2), upon 
the Authority of He/iod, alledges ſhe had ten Sons, 
and as many Daughters, However, that Author 


names only fourteen of them, as follows, Sipylus, 


Minytus, I/menus,, Damaſichthon, Agenor, Phedinus, 


and Tantalus ; and as many Daughters, Ecbodea, 


. . 
L. 3. (2) Ibid. 
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or according to others Thera, Cleodoxa, A yoche, 
Phthia, Pelopia, Aſtycratia, and He. 

Niobe, elated upon Account of her Fruitfulneſs, 
deſpiſed Latona, who in Revenge engaged Apollo 
and Diana to put all her Children to Death, in the 
manner as Ovid relates from the other ancient Poets, 
and as may be ſeen in Plutarch's Book of Super- 
ſtition. This Epiſode, ingenioufly enough invented, 
contains a Hiſtory as real as it is tragical. The 
Peſtilence which deſolated the City Thebes, deſtroy*d 
all Niebe's Children; and becauſe contagious Diſ- 
tempers uſed to be attributed to the immoderate 
Heat of the Sun; hence they gave out that Apollo 
had ſlain them with his Darts. What I here ad- 
vance for the ground of this Fable, is authoriſed 
by Antiquity. Homer (1) tells us that Leodamia, 
and the Mother of Andromache had been ſlain by 
Diana. Valerius Flaccus (2) deſcribes the Lamen- 
tations of Clyta the Wife of Syſicus upon the Death 
of her Mother, whom Diana had put to Death (a); 
and not to multiply Examples, I only add that the 
Scholiaſt upon Pindar (3) remarks, after Pherecy- 
des, that Apollo ſent Diana his Siſter to put to 
death Coronis and ſeveral other Women, while he 
himſelf was going to deſtroy [/chis. After this tis 
no wonder to ſee Penelope, in Homer, praying 
Diana to put her to death, If theſe Teſtimonies 
were not ſufficient to prove this Tradition, I might 
add the Authority of Strabo (4) and Euſtatbius, 
who give the ſame Account; and the latter ob- 
ſerves very judiciouſly, that the Poets who attri- 
buted to thoſe Divinities ſudden Deaths, and ſuch 
as were owing to the Peſtilence, always imputed 
thoſe of the Men to Apollo, and thoſe of the Women 
to Diana (5): Homer has indeed deviated _ 

(1) II. L. 2. v. 20. (2) L. 3. ; * 

a — [1 LEQUC 

Occidit arcana genetrix — Fins, 

(3) Upon the third Pythick. (4) L. 4. 

(5) Upon the ſecond Book of the Ili 
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this Rule, in ſaying that Diana had put Orion to 
Death (1): But as he had a mind to violate the 
Honour of that Goddeſs, *tis no wonder that ſhe 
would needs puniſh him herſelf ; which however is 
ſo very contrary to the common Practice, that 
there are Authors, according to Euſtathius (2), who 
take this Paſſage in Homer to be ſpurious. 
Nothing is better imagined than this Syſtem, 
fince there is Reaſon for attributing contagious 
Diſtempers to the Exhalations of the Earth, and to 
the immoderate Heat of the Sun: Accordingly. 
Homer tells us, the Peſtilence fell upon the Grecian 
Camp, ſo ſoon as that God in Wrath had darted 
his Arrows; that is to ſay, when his too warm 
Beams had infected the Air. Tis proper to re- 
mark by the by, that the Arrows were the Symbol 
of Apollo provok'd, as the Lyre ſignified that he was 
appeaſed, as Servius obſerves (3): Accordingly they 
never failed, in time of epidemical Diſtempers, to 
implore the Aid of this Divinity, and to offtr Sa- 
crifices to him, as we learn from Horace and Pauſa- 
nias. It was alſo their Practice to put Branches of 
Laurel upon the, Doors of their Houſes, in hope 
that the God would ſpare the Places that were un- 
der the Protection of a Perſon whom he had loved; 
as may be ſeen in Diogenes Laertius, and in the Au- 
thor of the great Etymologicon. os 
Ovid makes Niobe's Sons die in a Cirque, 
where theſe young Princes were exerciſing them- 
felves in managing Horſes ; but Pauſanias ſays (4), 
with more Probability, that they died upon Mount 
C'ytheron, where they had been hunting; and the 
Daughters at Thebes, The Reaſon why they have 
added upon the Authority of Homer (5), that theſe 
unfortunate Children remained . nine Days without Bu- 
rial, becauſe the Gods had transformed all the The- 
bans into Stones, and that the *Gods themſelves 
| performed 
1) Oil. L. 5. v. 125. 2) Upon the Odyſſ. Upon 
the third Book of 8 Eneicl. | ( 4 * 60 1. L. 54 
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performed their funeral Rites on the tenth Day; 
the Reaſon I ſay is, that they having died of the 
Plague, no body durſt interr them, and all appeared 
inſenſible to the Misfortunes of the Queen; a lively 
Figure of the Calamities which accompanied this 
Plague, where every one apprehending almoſt cer- 
tain Death, thinks only of his own Preſervation, .and 
neglects the moſt eſſential Duties of Life. However, 
as the Prieſts, after the Violence of the Diſtemper 
was a little abated, ſer about the burying of them, 
it was given out that the Gods themſelves had per- 


formed that Duty to them. They add that Tinenus, 


the eldeſt of theſe Princes, to deliver himſelf from 
the acute Pains he endured from ſo violent a Diſ- 
temper, threw himſelf into a River of Beotia, 
which was then called the Foot of Cadmus, but 
fince that Event got its Name from that young 
Prince. | 

Niobe, no longer able to ſtay at Thebes after the 
Death of her Children, and Huſband, who in the 
Extremity of his Grief killed himſelf, returned into 
Lydia, and ended her Days near Mount Spylas ; 
upon which, according to Pauſanias (1) was to 
be ſeen a Rock, which being ſeen at a Diſtance 
reſembled a Woman in deep Melancholy and Dil- 
treſs, tho? at hand it had not the moſt remote Re- 
ſemblance to it, as we are aſſured by the ſame Au- 
thor, who had travelled thither himſelf. This is 
what made Ovid ſay a Whirlwind had carried 
away that unfortunate Princeſs upon that Mountain, 
and that ſhe had been transformed into a Rock, a 
Circumſtance which intimates, as Cicero obſerves (2), 
that Niobe had kept ſo profound a Silence in her 


Affliction, that ſhe looked like one deprived of 


Speech and Motion, which is the Character of 
conſummate Grief, Sophocles, in his Antigone, ſays 


this Princeſs was not at firſt transformed into a 
Stone, but that the Gods, at her Requeſt, granted 


her 
(1) In Att. (2) Tufc. Quæſt. L. 3. 
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her that Favour afterwards. The fame Poet, in his 


Elektra, fays Niobe ſheds Tears in a Tomb of 


Stone. 

Ovid undoubtedly thought the Story would be more 
moving, when he faid all the Children of Niobe had 
been Victims to Latona's Reſentment. Pauſanias 
(1) however tells us that Melibea or Chloris, and 
Amyclea, two of her Daughters appeaſed Diana, 
who ſaved their Lives; that is they recovered of the 
Plague. The firſt of theſe two Princeſſes married 
Neleus the Father of Neſtor, as we are told by Apol- 
lodorus (2); but the fame Pauſanias declares that he 
chooſes rather to be of the Opinion of Homer, who 
makes all the Children of Niobe to have died by the 
Hands of Apollo and Diana. I muſt not forget alſo 
to obſerve what gave Melibea the Surname of 
Chloris; namely that ſhe never having recovered 
the Fright ſhe received from the Death of her Bro- 
thers and Siſters, remained always extremely Pale, 
as we are likewiſe told by Pauſanias (3). 

The Fact which I have been now relating happen- 
ed about 120 Years before the Trojan War ; which 
might be eafily proved from the Genealogy of Neſtor, 
the Son of Chloris, but more eſpecially trom that of 
Laius the Father of Oedipus, who ſucceded Amphion 


and Zethus in the Kingdom of Thebes, as ſhall be 


ſaid, when I came to explain the Fable of Amphion, 

Such is the Truth of this Event ſo celebrated in 
the ancient Poets. The fertile Imagination of Ovid 
who relates it ſo ingeniouſly, is indeed to be ad- 
mired : Let us tranſport ourſelves with him to Thebes, 
view theſe young Princes mounted on proud Steeds 
performing their Exerciſes, while Apollo and Diana, 
eſpouſing the Cauſe of their injured Mother, diſ- 
charge their Darts upon them, and kill them with- 
out Mercy. The Siſters of the unhappy Princes run 
up to the Ramparts, upon the Report of this ſaid Diſ- 


aſture, and they too fall by the unſeen Arrows of 
| Diana 


(1) In Attic. (2) L. 1. (3) In Corin. 
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Diana: Next arrives the Mother diſtracted with 
Grief and Deſpair, has juſt Time to bathe in Tears 
the Bodies of her Children, and then is transformed 
into a Rock: theſe we muſt needs own are fine 
poetical Embelliſhments, but if Fable gives great 
Ornaments to Truth, yet the Diſcovery of that ſame 
Truth yields ſtill higher Pleaſure to the Under- 
derſtanding, than all theſe vain Ornaments can do 
to the Imagination. | 

An antique Monument quoted by Montfaucon (1) 
repreſents this Story according to the Tradition which 
Ovid has followed. The Sons of Niobe are there 
repreſented with their Manage-horſes, Apollo and 
Diana are ſhooting their Arrows at them, and the 
diſtreſſed Mother ſeeing them fall one after another, 
is hugging ſome of them in her Bofom. 

But if the Arrows of Apollo were upon many 
Occaſions ſerviceable to him, they were upon the 
following one extremely fatal. Jupiter incenſed 
that Eſculapius had reſtored Hippolitus to Life, al- 


 ledging that the Right of raiſing the Dead ought 


to be reſerved to himſelf alone, thunder-ſtruck the 
_ unhappy Phyſician ; and Apollo, to revenge the Death 
of his Son, having with his Darts ſlain the Cyclops 
who had forged Jupiters Thunder, was expelled 
Heaven, Thus being obliged to ſhift for his Liv- 
ing, he enter'd into Admetus's Service and kept his 
Flocks, | 
Boccace (2), upon the Authority of Theodontion, 
ſays this Adventure relates to that Apollo whom 
Cicero makes to have been the Law-giver of the 
Arcadians, and who was dethroned for having go- 
verned his Subjects with too much Severity. He 
retired to the Court of Admetus, who received him 
favourably, and gave him in Sovereignty that Part 
of his Deminions which lay along the Banks of the 
River Ampbriſa. Hence aroſe this Fable of his 
having been expelled Heaven, becauſe he had 
1 actually 
- (1) Anti. Expl. T. 1. (2) Gen. of the Gods. | 
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actually been baniſh'd from his Throne. The Mean- 
ing of his being reduced to keep Admetus's Flocks, 
is that Admetus put ſome of his Subjects under his 
Dominion, and made him King of a Part of Theſſaly. 
King and Shepherd are frequently ſynonymous 
Names, eſpecially in Homer; and indeed every King 
ought to be the Shepherd of his People, who are 
his true Flock. As theſe ancient Traditions were 
not always uniform, Ovid ſays that it was not in 
Theſſaly, but in Elis, that Apollo became a Shepberd, 
and had the Adventure of Battus who ſtole away ſome 
of his Oxen. | 

The Hiſtory which I have before related proves 
that Apollo was not ready to put up with an Afﬀront 
of this we have an additional Proof in the Story of 
Phorbas the Robber, who raiſed Contributions from 
all that travelPd to Delphos. To gratify his Reſent- 
ment the God metamorphoſed himſelf into a Wreſt- 
ler, and put the Offender to Death. But for underſtand- 
ing moſt of theſe Fables, we are to reflect upon the 
Principle laid down in the firſt Volume, that it was 
ulual to croud into the Hiſtory of a God or Heroe 
the Adventures of all thoſe who had bore the ſame 
Name; and not only ſo but frequently the Adven- 
tures of their Prieſts too: This now mentioned, was 
probably of that Number, ſome of the Miniſters of 
Delphos, finding the Offerings that uſed to be brought 
to Apollo's Temple daily diminiſh'd by the Incur- 
fions of Phorbas, diſguiſed himſelf, and being ſo 
happy as to kill that Robber, fabled that it was 
Apollo himſelf had revenged the Inſult done to his 
Temple. 

But let this be as it will, there was hardly any 
God in the Pagan World more revered than Apollo. 
He had Temples thro' all Greece and Taly, Oracles 
without Number, and a vaſt many Feftivals were 
celebrated to his Honour, eſpecially at Delos, 1 
need not dwell long upon this Subject, it ſuffices to 

remark that almoſt all the Ceremonies of AYE 
that 
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that were paid to him had a Reference to the Sun, 
whoſe Symbol he was, or to the Attributes which he 
was thought to poſſeſs. Thus the Wolf and the 
Hawk were conſecrated to him, becauſe both of them 
have a fine piercing Eye; the Crow, the Raven, 
and the Swan, becauſe theſe Fowls were reckoned to 
have by Inſtinct a Faculty of Prediction. The Lau- 
rel was conſecrated to this God, from a Perſuaſion 
that thoſe who ſlept with ſome Branches of this Tree 
under their Head, received certain Vapours which 
enabled them to prophecy. Porphyry too informs us 
that the Ancients 1 future Events, from the 
Crackling which the Laurel made when it was 
burning; which makes Jibullus ſay: When the Lau- 
rel gives you a good Omen, ye Huſbandmen rejoice (a): 
But then when it burn' d without any crackling it was a 
bad Prognoſtick (b). The Cock was alſo conſe- 
crated to him, becauſe by his crowing he intimates 
the riſing of the Sun; and the Graſhopper, becauſe 
her chirping does Honour to the God of Muſick. 
Time has preſerved to us a great many Monu- 
ments of this God; I have no Mind to run over 
them all, moſt: of them are to be ſeen collected in 
Montfaucon's Antiquities. I ſhall only Remark that 
this God is always diſtinguiſhed in them by his Youth, 
the Rays that ſhine about his Head, and his Lyre, 
or the Cythara that accompanies him. Apollo, as has 
been ſaid, was generally repreſented. youthful, and 
without a Beard, as well as Bacchus, which Form, 
according to Tibullus, was eFattly ſuitable to them 
both; but as the latter appears ſometimes with a 
Beard, ſo Lucian (1) informs us that there was alſo 
a bearded Apollo: However we have no Monu- 
ments extant that repreſent him in that Manner. 
In fine, to cloſe this Article, it remains that I 
ſpeak of the different Names of Apollo, As the 
. | Ls Whole 


f (4) Taurus ubi bona ſigna dedit, gaudete coloni. 
{5) Et jacet extincto Laurus aduſta foco. Prop ert. 
(1) De Dea Syria. | | 
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whole World adored this God, or at leaſt the Sun 
whoſe Symbol he was, he had almoſt as many 
Names as there were different Countries that wor. 
Thip'd him, as has been ſaid more than once before; 
but beſides theſe Names the Greeks and Romans gave 
him ſeveral others. 

That of Fulturius was given him from a pretty 
{ſingular Adventure related by Conon (1). Two Shep- 
herds who were feeding their Flocks upon Mount 
Liſſus near Epheſus, ſeeing ſome Bees come out of 
a Cavern; one of them let himſelf down thither 
with a Baſket and there found a Treaſure. He 
who had remained above, having pulled up the 
Treaſure by Means of the ſame Baſket, left his 
Companion to ſhift for himſelf, not doubting but 
he would ſoon periſh. While the deſerted Shep- 
herd was thus abandoned to cruel Deſpair, he ſunk 
down to fleep, and Apollo appeared to him in a 
Dream, bidding him bruiſe his Body with a flint 
Stone, which accordingly he did. Some Yulturs 
allured by the Scent of his Blood, entered into the 
Cavern, and having lodged their Bills in his Wounds 
and Cloaths, and at the ſame Time railing them- 
ſelves upon their Wings, thus drew the poor Wretch 
out of the Cave. Sa ſoon as he was cured, he 
tabled his Complaint before the Epheſian Magi- 
ſtrates, who put the other Shepherd to Death; and 
giving him the half of the Gold that was found in 
the Cave, he built with it upon the Mountain a 
Temple in Honour of his Deliverer, under the Name 
of Apollo over Vulturs. 

He was called Hyperborean, for Reaſons given in 
the Article of the Religion of the northern Nati- 
ons (2). Phebus in Alluſion to the Light and Heat 
of the Sun, which gives Life to all Things, or from 
the Name of Płabe Latona's Mother: Delius either 
from the Iſland Delos where he was born, or becauſe 
he enlightens all the World: Cynthins, from a 

85 Mountain 


(1) Nar. 35. (23 VP. 1 Be: Ps 
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Mountain of that Name, as we learn from Servius 
and Feſtus: Epidelius from a Temple which he had 


near the Promontory of Malea, Menophanes, who 
commanded Mithridates's Fleet, having plundered 
the Iſland of Delos, ordered the Statue of Apollo to 
be thrown into the Sea; the Lacedemonians having 
found it, butt a Temple to this God, which they 
named Epidelius, as it were to ſignify that he came 
from Delos. | 5 | 

The People of Chios worſhip'd him under the 
Name of Phanæus, and gave the Name of Phanea 
to one of their Promontories, becauſe it was from 


thence Latona had ſeen the Iſland of Delos (1). That 


of Lycius was given him, if we may credit Pauſa- 
nas (2), by Danaus, who as he was diſputing the 
Crown with Gelanor, having perceived a Wolf, which 
the Greeks call Lycos, gain the Victory over a Bull. 
with whom he was fighting, gave out that Apollo 
was pleaſed to ſhew the People of Argos, that 4 
Stranger was to prevail over a Citizen, fince the 
Wolf which is a foreign Animal, had vanquiſh'd 
the Bull, When this Prince had mounted the Throne, 
he built a Temple in Honour of Apollo Lycius. He 
was denominated Delpbinius, becauſe it was believed 
that under the Figure of a Dolphin he had accom- 
N the Ship of Caſtalius, who conducted a Co- 
ony from Crete into Pbhocis: Delphicus from the 
City Delphos, ſo famous for his Oracle: Clarins, 
from that of Claros where he had alſo an Oracle. 
Iſmenius, from a Hill near Thebes, as we learn from 
Pauſanias (3), or from a River of this Name, if 
we may believe Stepbanus: Nomius, becauſe he had 
kept Admetus's Flocks: Pythius from the Victory 
he obtained over the Serpent Python z and the Games 


that were inſtituted in Memory of this Event were 


called Pythian, as we learn from Ovid (a). The 
| Ee 2 Name 


(i) Steph. upon the Word gdvar. (2) In Att. (3) In Beot. 


{ 4) Neve operis famam poſſet delere vetuſtas, 
Inſtituit ſacros celebri certamine ludos; 


Pythia perdomiti Serpentis nomine Dictos, 
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Name of Smynthian was given him, becauſe, as Strabo 


has it (1) after Callinus and Heraclides of Pontus, 


the Deſcendants of Teucer having ſet out from Crete 
in Queſt of a fit Place to ſettle in, learned from the 


Oracle that they were to ſtop at a Place where the 


Inhabitants fhould come to receive them. Being ob- 
liged to paſs the Night upon the Borders of the Sea 
in the leſſer Aſa, a great Number of Rats came in 
the Night Time and gnaw'd their Belts and Bucklers. 
The next Day ſeing this Havock, and thinking the 
Oracle accompliſh'd, they ſtop'd in that Place, 
and gave Apollo, who was there highly honoured, 
the Name of Smynthian, which in their Language 
imports a Rat. The ſame Author adds, that in the 
City Chry/a was to be ſeen a Statue of Apollo, by the 
Hand of Scopas the celebrated Statuary of Paros, 
with the Figure of a Rat near his Feet; and Hera- 
clides of Pontus aſſerts that the Rats about that Tem- 
le were ſacred. 5 
Orpheus, Hemer, Ovid and ſeveral other Poets fre- 
quently give Apollo the Name of Smynthian (a). That 
of Aius was derived to him from the Promontory of 
that Name, ſo noted for the Victory of Auguſtus 
over Antony: That of Daphneus, from the Fable 
of his Amours with Daphne: That of SoraFes, from 
a Mountain in Taly where he was worſhip'd, and 
whoſe. Prieſts, if we believe Pliny and Virgil, walk'd 
upon burning Coals, without receiving any Hurt (6). 
Strabo likewiſe takes Notice of the ſame Miracle (2), 
| | but 

(1) L. 13. | | | 
{a ) Other Derivations are given of this Name, as may be ſeen 


in Lylio Gyraldi Synt. 7 


(%% Haud procul urbe Roma in Faliſcorum agro ſunt paucz 
familiæ quæ Hirpinz vocantur, quæ Sacrificio annuo, quod fit ad 
Montem Soractem Apollini, ſuper ambuſtam ligni ſtruem ambu- 
lantes non adurantur, & ob id perpetuo Senatus conſulto, militiæ 
aliorumque munerum vacationem habent. Plin. I. 2. c. 93. 

Summe Deum, Sancti cuſtos Soractis Apollo, 

Quem primi colimus, cui Pineus ardor acervo 

Paſcitur, & medium freti pietate per ignem 

Cultores multa premimus veſtigia planta. Virg. 
(2) L. 5. | | 
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but he ſays it was the Goddeſs Feronia who was wor- 
ſhip'd upon Mount Soracte, and that it was in Ho- 
nour of her thoſe Prieſts walk'd upon thoſe burning | 
Brands. | 

In fine, Apollo had ſeveral other Names, moſtly 
taken from the Places where he was worſhip'd, 
not to mention thoſe which the other Nations gave 
him, as has been already ſaid at the Beginnirg of 
his Hiſtory, and when we were upon the Origin of 


Idolatry. 


Diana and the Moon. 


The Hiſtory of Diana will not carry us fo far 
as that of Apollo, fince the fame Attributes agree to 
Brother and Siſter, Accordingly Diana may be 
conſidered as the Moon, and then ſhe was the ſame 
with I. js, who is the moſt ancient Diana of all. 
We may run a Compariſon between them two, 
ſimilar to what we have now drawn between Apollo 
and Ofiris, We may in like Manner ſay that the 
Greeks, who had received the Egyptian Theology, 


adjuſted it to their own Ideas, and attributed to the 


Siſter of Apollo what they ſaid of the Siſter of 
Ofiris, Thus to purſue my own Plan, I have only 
to deliver and explain the Greek Mythology con- 
cerning Diana. 

Cicero (1) reckons three Dianas: The firſt, 
«© who is thought to have been the Mother of 
„ winged Cupid, was the Daughter of Jupiter and 
Na Proſerpina; the ſecond, who is the beſt known, 
* was the Daughter of the third Jupiter and Latona; 
* the third, to whom the Greeks often give the 
« Name of her Father, was the Daughter of Upis 
and Glauce.“ 

Strabo (2) and Pauſanias mention another Diana 
named Britomartis, She was Emubuluss Daughter, 
and a great lover of hunting. As ſhe was flying 


from Minos who was enamoured of her, ſhe threw 


EE 3 . Yo herſelf 


(1) De Nat. Deor. 1 4, (2) L. 10. 
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herſelf into the Sea, and was taken in ſome Fiſhers 
Nets; which, according to Voſſius got her the Name 
of Dictynna; unleſs you chooſe rather fo ſay that 
this Name was given her from Mount Dice; or, as 
Solinus pretends, becauſe it ſignifies a ſoft and gentle 
Virgin, *Tis even very probable that Cicero and 
Strabo intended only to ſpeak of the Dianas of 
Greece. Ovid has gone farther, ſince he makes us ac- 
quainted with a Diana yet more ancient; this was 
ſhe of Egypt who metamorphoſed herſelf into a Cat, 
in the Time that Typhon waged War with the Gods: 
Fele ſoror Phebi latuit (1). She is the ſame with her 
whom Herodotus mentions (2) under the Name of 
Bubaſtis, adding that the Egyptians ſaid ſhe was the 
Daughter of Dionyſius, that is Ofiris, and of Jſis, and 


that Latona was only her Nurſe : Or rather 'tis J½ 


herſelf who is the true and moſt ancient Diana, ſince 
*ris ſhe whom the Fgypiians took for the Symbol of 


the Moon, as we have ſaid in her Hiſtory. But 


becauſe the Greeks always copied after the Egyptians, 
what theſe attributed to their fs, thoſe have ſaid 
of ſome of their Princeſſes, and it would ſeem that 
their Accounts of her ought to be applied to that 
Diana who was the Daughter of Jupiter and Latona, 
and Siſter of Apollo. As ſhe loved hunting, they look*d 
upon her as the Divinity of thoſe who were addicted 
to that Exerciſe, Her Love of Chaſtity made them 


give her Virgins for her Companions. She is ordi- 


narily repreſented with a Quiver, and Dogs, drawn 
in a Chariat by two white Stags : Sometimes how- 
ever ſhe was figured with Wings, as we learn from 
Pauſanias, having in one Hand a Lion and in 
the other a Panther, her Chariot being drawn either 
by two Heifers, or by two Horſes of different Co- 


Tours ; but this Author owns at the ſame Time that 


he knows not what is the Meaning of theſe Symbols. 
*T'is proper to remarks, iſt, That as in the Pagan 


Theology Diana was bath a natural and animated 


Divinity, 
(1) Met. L. 5. | 2) . 5 
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Divinity, ſo the Poets ſay many Things of her which 
it would be very ridiculous to think of reducing to 
Hiſtory ; ſince *tis obvious they can only be under- 
ſtood of the Moon whom ſhe repreſented. Even ac- 
cording to their own Principles, Diana, Lucina, 
Juno, Venus, Bubaſtis and Iſis were frequently but 
one and the ſame Divinity, that is to ſay, the Planet 
which they repreſented, and this is the Key to all 
that we find in their Works concerning moſt of the 
Attributes of this Goddeſs. 2d, That when ſhe 
repreſented the Moon, ſhe was called Lucina; Diana 
again, when ſhe was taken for the Goddeſs who 
loved hunting; and Proſerpina or Hecate, when 
ſhe was accounted an infernal Divinity. Hence the 
Name of Triformis given her by the Poets (1), 
and the Cuſtom of repreſenting her with three 
Heads (a), whereof the one on the Right, was that 
of a Horſe, the one on the left that of a Dog, and 
in the Middle that of a Boar, But this Cuſtom if 
we may believe Pauſanias (2), was neither univer- 
ſal nor very ancient. As far as I can judge of it, 
« ſays that Author, Alcamenes was the firſt who 
thought of making a triple Statue, with three 
* Bodies and three Faces, to repreſent the God- 
„ dels Hecate; and this is the Statue which the 
« Athenians call the Epipyrgis (b), and which 
* they have placed at Athens near the Victory 
without Wings.” | 
When Diana was invoked by Women in Child- 
bed, ſhe was called Lucina, as allo Juno Pronuba. 
She had ſeveral other Names; ſuch as that of Tri- 
via, importing that ſhe was worſhip'd in the Croſs- 
ways, the Streets, and publick Roads, where her 
Statues were commonly erected, That of Ortlione 
: Ee 4 was 
(1) Horace, Virgil, Martial, &c. | 
(a) Tergeminamque Hecatem, tria Virginis ora Diane. 
Virg. An. 4. 
(2) In Corin. c. 30. 


(6) A Word derived from Tygy05 a Tower, becauſe this 
Statue was very high, 
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was given her, either from a Place of that Name 


in Arcadia, where ſhe was worſhip'd, or rather 
from the Severity wherewith ſhe puniſh'd thoſe of 
her Companions, who did not ak mg ſtri& Chaſ- 
tity; or in fine, becauſe the Youths of Lacedemon 
whip'd themſelves cruelly, and ſometimes even to 
Death, in preſence of her Statues ; a rigorous and 
barbarous Cuſtom, which may have occaſioned that 
Surname of Diana, the Greeks calling one Or- 
thin, who is obdurate and inflexible ; the Names 
of Militta, Alilat, and Anaitis were given her by 
the Phenicians, Arabians and Cappadocians, as has 
been ſaid in the firſt Volume. That of Diana, 
which was her moſt common Name, and the ſame 
with Jana, ſignifies the Moon, according to Varro. 
That of Deviana had its riſe from this Goddeſs's 
being a Lover of hunting, thoſe who are fond of 
that Exerciſe being apt to loſe themſelves, or to 
deviate. Son (1) is the firſt who has given a 
Print of a Monument, where Diana is named Cla- 
tra. This Goddels is there repreſented with Apollo, 
both of them charged with Symbols, after the 
manner of the Pantbean Figures. Apollo with his 
Lyre holds in his Hand Fupiter's Thunder, and 
has his Head encircled with Rays; and above, the 
Sun. In a Circle Diana has upon her Head the 
Creſcent, a Turret, and a Pine-apple, like Cybele, 
a Serpent wreathed about her Arm, as FHyzieia 
the Goddeis, of Health, the Siſtrum of Vs, a Prow 
of a Ship, like 1/is ſurnamed Pelagia. Tis plain 
that this is Diana, in ſo far as ſhe repreſents the 
Moon, that is to ſay, an Js after the manner of 
the Greeks, 

The other Names that are given to the ſame 


Goddeſs. are moſtly derived from the Places where 


ſhe was worſhip'd ; thus Heſychius calls her Aerea, 
from a Mountain of that Name in Argolis; and 
Pauſanias, Coryphea, from another Mountain near 

Fi- 
(1) Miſc, Erud, Ant. 
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Epidaurus; the Eleans named her Speculatrix; the 
Cretans, Difynna; the Eginetæ, Aphæa; thoſe of 
Sicily, Lya, becauſe they believed ſhe had cured them 
of the Spleen. Thoſe of Tauris, Taurica, from the 
Name of their Country ; Thoantina, from that of 
| Thoas their King; Oreſtina, becauſe Oreſtes ſtole 
away her Statue. Thoſe of Epheſus, Epheſia, and 
we have ſhewn in the Deſcription (1) of her Tem- 
ple in that City, how much ſhe was adored there, 
Thoſe of Elis, Alphza, as we learn from Strabo ; 
and the Reaſon they gave of this Surname was, 
that Alpheus falling in love with this Goddeſs, ſhe 
daubed over her Face with Dirt, and did the ſame 
to her Companions. As the Sagacity of the Gods, 
whom the Pagans worſhip, was not very great, 
Alpheus was not able to diſtinguiſh the Goddeſs 
from the Nymphs of her Court, and gave over his 
Purſuits, Thoſe of Achaia called her Triclaria : And 
Pauſanias (2) tells us that Menalippus and Cometho 
gratify'd their Luſt in the Temple of Diana Tricla- 
ria. This Profanation was follow'd with a general 
Barrenneſs, inſomuch that the Earth produced no 
Fruit, and with an epidemical Diſtemper, which 
ſwept away Numbers of People, The Achatans 
having conſulted the Oracle of Apollo, were an- 
ſwered by the Prieſteſs, that the Impiety of Mena- 
lippus and Cometho was the Cauſe of all their Ca- 
lamities, and that the only way to appeaſe the 
Goddeſs was to ſacrifice to her every Year a Boy 
and a young Virgin. . 
Hypermneſtra having gained her Cauſe againſt 
Danaus her Father, who proſecuted her for having 
ſaved Lynceus her Husband againſt his Command 
to put him to Death, dedicated a Temple to Diana 
under the Name of P:itho, or Goddeſs of Perſua- 
ſion, as we learn from the ſame Pauſanias (3). 
Pindar gives her that of Didyma, to denote that 
ſhe was Apollo's Twin-Siſter. The Inhabitants of 
Pellene 
(1) V. 1. B. 4. (2) In Corint. (3) Ibid. | 
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Pellene called her Pellene, u Occaſion whereof 
Plutarch (1) tells us, when her Statue was carried 
in the Proceſſions, her Aſpect "dhe ſo terrible, 
that no body durſt look upon it. This Author adds 
likewiſe, chat the Prieſt who ſerved her having car- 
ried her Statue into Eolia, all thoſe who ſaw it 
became delirious. Strabo (2) ſpeaks of a Diana 

Peraſia, ſo named, becauſe her "Worſhip had been 
tranſported by Sea to Caſtabalis, a Town in Cap- 
padocia. Laſtly, we find in the Ancients, eſpe- 
cially in Pauſanias, ſeveral other Names of this 
Goddeſs, which are eaſy to be explained, and which 
may be read in that Author. 

We ſee, from what we have now ſaid, that ſe- 
vera] People were diftinguifht*d by the Worſhip 
they paid to this Goddeſs, towards whom they 
carried their Superſtition ſo far as to offer to her 
human Sacrifices. The Iſland of Delos celebrated 
the Feſtivals named Delia, which drew together a 
great Confluence of Strangers. The Iſland of Ni- 
caria, if we believe S!rabo, had a Temple conſe- 
crated to this Goddeſs, under the Name of Tauro- 
Polia (3), and we find in Golizins a Medal ſtruck 
in that Iſland, where on one Side appears Diana 
in the Equipage of a Huntreſs, and on the other 
a Perſon riding upon a Bull. From the Iſland 
Micaria the Worſhip of this Goddeſs was propa- 
gated, according to Titus Livius (4), to Andros, and 
to Amphipolis, a City in Thrace. 

Diana is eaſily known in the Figures that repre- 
ſent her, either by the Creſcent which ſhe has com- 
monly upon her Head, or by her hunting Habit; 
or in fine, by the Dogs that accompany her. We 
find beſides upon theſs Monuments many Singula- 
rities that may be ſeen in the Antiquaries. I ought, 
however, to obſerve that the Diana of Epheſus was 
repreſented with a great number of Breaſts, and 

with 


{+) In the Life of 4-ratus. L. t, (3) That is to 
ſa / Frotectreſs of Bulls. (4) L. 44. 


Fg 
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with other Symbols which ſignified the Earth and 
Cybele, or rather Nature herſelf, whom that God- 
deſs repreſented. The Pagans look'd upon this 
Goddeſs as the Symbol of Chaſtity, which ſhe 
obliged the Nymphs of her Retinue to obſerve 
with great Regularity, Tis well known in what 
manner ſhe baniſh'd Calliſto, whom Jupiter had 


ſeduced, and how dearly Acteon paid for having 


ſeen her in the Bath (1); but as Mythology was 
not very conſiſtent in its Principles, it was re- 
ported that ſhe had been in love with Endymion, 
and went every Night to viſit him in the Moun- 
tains of Caria. Tis true this Fiction is thought 


to have no other Foundation but that Endymion, 


whom ſome Authors contend to have been a King 
of Elis, frequently retired into a Cave upon a 
Mountain in Caria, to obſerve the Motions of the 
Moon (); and that what we are told of his bein 

always afleep, and of the Moon's taking that Op- 


portunity to come and embrace him, was deſigned 


to teach us that he was there employ'd in continual 
Contemplation (5). But Pauſanias informs us at 
great Length of the Hiſtory of that Prince. The 
Fable, ſays he, tells us that Endymion was be- 
* loved by the Moon, and that he had by her 
*« fifty Daughters; but it is a more probable Opinion 
„ that he married Aſterodia; others ſay Chromia, 


the Daughter of Tonus, and Grand. daughter of 


Ampbictyon; others, Hyperipne, the Daughter of 
* Arcas, and that he had three Sons, Peon, Epeus 
* and Etolus, and a Daughter named Eurycide. 
* Endymion put forth in Olympia a running Match 
e to the three Princes his Children; the Prize was 
*« the Kingdom. Epeus gained the Victory, reigned 
after his Father, and his Subjects were called 

| | Epeans. 


(1) See the Hiſtory of Cadmus. 

(a) We ſee him in ſome Antiques under the Figure of a Man 
aſleep, and Diana, or the Moon, by him. | 

(5) Cicero. L. 1. Tuſc. Quæſt. & Lucian. Dial, Lunæ & 


Veneris. 
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„ Epeans. His Brother Etolus is ſaid to have dwelt 


„with him in the Country; but Peon inconſolable 
s for being vanquiſh'd in a Matter of ſuch Impor- 
& tance, went to puſh his Fortune out of his own 
Country, and having ſtop'd upon the Banks of 
% the River Axius, gave his Name to that Coun- 
try which was ſince called Peonia. The Elians 
* and the Heracleotes are not agreed as to the Death 
of Endymion ; for the Elians ſhew his Tomb in 
** the City of Olympia, and the Heracleotes, who are 
in the Neighbourhood of Miletus, ſay Endymion 
„ retired to Mount Latmus. Accordingly there is 


& Place of that Mountain which is called at this 


* Day the Grotto of Endymion,” 
The ſame Pauſanias ſays the Tomb of this Prince 
was in that Spot of Ground, which lay before the 


Stadium of Olympia, which was called the Barrier, 


and that at Metapontus was a Statue of the ſame 
Prince all of Ivory, except the Drapery. 

We have juſt now been told by Pauſanias that the 
Eleans and Heracleotes were not agreed as to the 


Death of Endymion. To reconcile them, Paulmier 


of Grantmenil ſays with a great deal of Probabi- 
lity (1), that there were two Perſons of this Name, 
the one King of Elis the other this celebrated 
Shepherd of Mount Latmus : And indeed if the 
Shepherd was the ſame with the King of Elis, how 
can we diftinguiſh two Endymions ? 
The Goa . I. ought to ſay ſomething here of the 
133 God L1nus, whom we find upon ſome 
Monuments; But I have ſaid enough a- 
bout him in the Hiſtory of the oriental Gods. Be- 


ſides we know the fad gave both Sexes to their 


(ods. 


The Night. As in the Hi devs of the Sun, I took No- 
tice tranſiently of Aurora who uſhers in that Luminary, 
ſo I ſhall here ſpeak of the Night whom the An- 


cients reckoned a Divinity. Heæſiod tells us ſhe was 
| the 


(1) In his Greece. 
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the Daughter of Chaos, and according to Mytholo- 


giſts, ſne was the moſt ancient of Divinities. And 
indeed it is ſo far true that Darkneſs preceded the 
Light; and in this Manner we may conceive of 
this chimerical Divinity, and underſtand the Author 
of a Hymn which is aſcribed to Orpheys, where the 
Night is termed the Mother of Gods and Men. The- 


ocritus repreſents her running in a Chariot preceded 


by the Stars of the Firmament. Others give her 
Wings, like Cupid, Victory, &c. But Euripides (1), 
has defcribed her better, by repreſenting her in her 
Chariot accompany'd with Stars, and muffled up in 
a large black Veil. This Portraiture agrees well 
enough with a Draught, that is in a Manuſcript of 
the Kings Library, which Montfaucon has publiſh'd 
in his Paleography, where this Goddeſs appears 
clad in black, with a Veil beſpangled with Stars 
fluttering about her Head, having her Torch turned 
downward, as if ſhe was going to extinguith it. The 
Ancients give the Night ſeveral Children, all Me- 


taphorical Perſonages; Grief, Terror, Love, Envy, 


Old-age, Oc. the worthy Offspring of this God- 
deſs and of Erebus her Father. 


HA 
Of the Muſes, 


S Apollo was the Conduftor of the Muſes, 
{ \ whence he got the Name of Muſagetes, tis 
proper to ſay ſomething at Preſent of theſe God- 
deſſes. Nothing is better known in the Poets 
than the Muſes, whom they are every Moment 1n- 
voking ; and yet nothing is more obſcure than what 
Mythology delivers about them. For in ſhort, 


the Ancients vary both as to their Original, their 


Number, their Attributes, and their Names. 
Heſiod, 


(1) In the Tragedy intituled Zo. 


430 Myrhorocx and Fables Book I. 

Heſiod, who has employed the firſt hundred and 
ſeventeen Verſes of his Theogony, in invoking the 
Muſes, and in celebrating their Memory, ſays they 
were nine in Number, the Daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemoſyne, He calls them Heliconiades, becauſe they 
reſided on Mount Helicon, and Pierides becauſe they 
were born in Pieria. This Poet, who gives them the 
Names that I am to explain by and by, ſays when 
they were in Olympus, they ſung the Wonders of the 
Gods, eſpecially of Jupiter their Father; that they 
knew the paſt, the preſent, and the future, and 
that nothing ſo much gladdened the Courts of 
Heaven, as their Voices and melodious Conſorts, 
Laſtly, he adds that it was they had taught him 
Poetry, and inſpired him with all he was going to 
deliver in his Theogony. | | 

Cicero (1) firſt enumerates four of them, Thelxiope, 
Azde, Arche, Melete, Daughters of the ſecond 
Jupiter: after them nine, whoſe Father was the third 
Jupiter, and their Mother Mnemoſyne. Then other 
nine, who have the ſame Names with the Former, 
but are the Offspring of Pzierus and Antiope ; theſe 
laſt the Poets are wont to call Pierides arid Pierian. 

Varro allowed only three of them; the Muſes, 
ſays he, denote Harmony: Now Harmony being 
performed only three Ways, either by the Voice, 
or by wind Inſtruments, or laſtly by thoſe which 
we ſtrike with the Hand, there ought conſequently 
to be but three Muſes. Others of the Ancients be- 
lieved there were nine of them. One makes them 


the Daughters of Pierus, another ſays Jupiter was 


their Father. Muſens contends they were the Daugh- 
ters of Cælus; ſeveral others give them Terra for 
their Mother. S. Auguſtine relates from Varro, that 
in a City which is thought to be Sicyon, three able 
Artiſts had been employed to make three Statues of 
the Muſes, with a Deſign to conſecrate the fineſt of 


them; but that they were found to be all ſo exqui- 
ſitely 


(1) De Nat. Deor. 
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ſitely wrought, that the whole nine were kept and 
conſecrated in the Temple of Apollo. 

Pauſanias (1) has tranſmitted to us the Names 
of the three Statuaries, mentioned by Varro, and 
he calls them Chephiſidotus, Strongyliones, and Olym- 

pheoft benes. 5 
Diodorus Siculus (2) gives the Muſes a more an- 
cient Original. If we may credit that Author, theſe 
Goddeſſes ſo famous among the Greeks, were fine 
Singers whom Oſiris carry*d about with him in his 
Conquefts, and to whom he had given Apollo one 
of his Generals to be their Director: This perhaps 
is the Reaſon of giving that God the Name of 
Muſagetes, or Conductor of the Muſes, as well as to 
Hercules, who had been alſo one of Ojiris's Generals. 
M. le Clerc (3) takes the Fable of the Muſes to have 
come from the Conſorts which Jupiter had inflituted 
in Crete. According to him, they were compoſed 
of nine Virgins who formed his royal Academy of 
Muſick. He adds, as a Reaſon why that God 
paſs'd for the Father of the Muſes, that he was the 
firſt among the Greeks, who, in Imitation of Fubal 
had a regular Conſort; and that theſe ſinging Vir- 
gins, had Mnemoſyne or Memory given them for their 
Mother, becauſe 'tis ſhe who furniſhes the Subject of 
Verſes and Poems. | 

There 1s no leſs Variety about the Names of the 
Muſes than their Original; Diodorus ſays it comes 
from Miſin, which ſignifies to teach Things Sublime, 
M. le Clerc derives the Name from Motfa, to invent ; 
Huetius will have it to come from the Name of 
Moſes. Other Etymologies given of it by Plato 
and Suidas, deriving the Word from what ſignifies 
Inquiry, come pretty near to thoſe now quoted. 
But as the Muſes were famous, and very much ho- 
noured in the Country of Macedonia, which was an- 
cienly called Pieria, long before their Worſhip was 
known upon Mount Helicon and Parnaſſus, *tis very 

| probable 


(1) In Beot. (2} Ln. (3) Notes upon Hed. 
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characteriſing them. 
who derives her Name from Glory or Renown, holds 
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| Probable that this is the Country whence they derived 


their Original. This Sentiment is conformable to 
what we read in Newton's Chronological Abridg- 
ment. Ofiris, ſays this illuſtrious Author, had 
matched one of the ſinging Women, who followed 
him in his Expeditions, with Ozagrius King of 
Thrace, and of this Marriage was born Orpheus, 
The Muſick Women, ſays he, of this Conqueror 
became famous in Thrace, under the Name of 
Muſes, and the Daughter of Pierus, a Thracian 
by Birth, having learned their Muſick, and imitated 
their Conſorts, took the Name of theſe Goddeſles, 
This is what made the Daughters of this Pierus be 


called the Mules. 


| A 
As ancient Authors and Monuments, frequently 
confound the Names of the nine Mules, and the 


Symbols that repreſent them, 'tis proper here to 


give the moſt common Manner of naming and 
Clio, the firſt of the Muſes, 


a Lute in one Hand, and in the other a Ple#rum 
or Quill; ſhe is believed to be the Inventreſs of 


the Lute. 


Euterpe, ſo called becauſe ſhe imparts Joy, has 


a Maſk in her left Hand, and a Club in her Right, 


She had invented Tragedy, which is intimated by 
her Maſk. Her double Face, which we find on 
one Medal, is no where elſe to be obſerved : She 
holds Hercules Club, perhaps becauſe Tragedy 
repreſents Heroes, among whom Hercules is the moſt 
illuſtrious: Others will have it that the Club marks 
Thalia, for the Reaſon which we ſhall give below: 
They are likewiſe of Opinion that Thalia is ſhe who 
has the double Head. Spon, who has publiſh'd a 
fine Marble repreſenting the Muſes, has ſometimes 
confounded them. 1 
Thalia or the flouriſhinzs Maid, who invented Co- 


medy, holds alſo a Maſk in her Right Hand, the 


Medals reprefent her leaning againſt a Pillar. 


Melpomene, 
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Melpomene, or the Charming Fair, is diſtinguiſh*d 
by the Barbiton : As Terpſichore, that is, the Fovial, 
is by the Flutes which ſhe holds, as well on Medals 
as in other Monuments. | Sd 

Erato, or the Lovely, is not eaſy to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd. | = 

Polybymnia, ſo called from multiplicity of Songs, 
and not from faithfulneſs of Memory, as ſome Au- 
thors have alledged, is to be ſeen on ſome Medals. 
She is drawn with a Lyre, as the Inventreſs of Har- 
mony; this is the Barbiton which Horace gives 
her. N 

Urania, or Celeſtis, is the Inventreſs of Aſtronomy, 
and holds a Globe in her Hand: In Medals this 
Globe ſtands upon a Tripod. 
Calliope, ſo called from the Sweetneſs of her 
Voice, holds a Volume, as Inventreſs of the heroick 
Poem. | 


Apollo has always been looked upon by the Poets 


as the Patron and Conductor of the Muſes ; and no- 


thing is finer than their Deſcriptions of the Conſorts of 
Parnaſſus over which that God preſided, and where 
they ſung in Strains that charmed both Gods and 
Men. But they are not content with giving them 
Apollo for their Conductor. Hercules too had the 
ſame Title, and hence the Name given him of 
Muſagetes, as ſhall be ſaid in his Hiſtory. 
Voſſius was at a Loſs to imagine for what Reaſon 
the Ancients believed the Muſes to be warlike God- 
deſſes: But ſince they were conſecrated to Apollo 
and Bacchus, who, according to Diodorus, had 
paſſed their Lives in making War, why not con- 
ſider the Women who accompany*d them in their 
Conqueſts as Warlike? Beſides the Muſes were often 
confounded with the Bacchanals, and we are aſſured 
by Plutarch (1), that Sacrifices uſed to be offered 
to them in Greece before giving Battle. 
YoL. H.- "FF 
(1) Apopht. Lacon. 7 
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The Fable of the Muſes being invited to Pyrenens's 
Court, and of his offering Violence to them fo that 


— — — 
EI, fo. - — 


ſave themſelves, is, according to Plutarch, an Al- 
legory informing us that this Tyrant, who reigned 
in Phocis, had no Love to the Belles Letires: As 
he had demoliſhed the Colleges and Academies 
- where Literature had been taught, it was faid, in 
order to render him odious, that he attempted to 
violate the Muſes ; that the Gods, to ſecure them 
from him, had given them Wings, and that he had 
loft his Life in purſuing them. Ovid is the only 
one I know, who has mentioned this T'yrant, known 
only by fo diſhonourable an Adventure. Tis doubt- 
Jeſs upon. this Authority that Antiquity relies, for 
giving the Muſes Wings, as we ſee them repreſented 
in a Monument quoted by Montfaucon. 

The Challenge given by the Pierides to the Mules, 

to ſing better than they, is another Adventure I find 
in no Poet ancienter than Ovid. *Tis ſaid by Way 
of Explication of it, that Pierus was a very bad Poet, 
whoſe Works were full of Anecdotes not much to 

the Honour of the Gods. Plutarch too informs 
us (1) that he had compoſed one reflecting on 
the Honour of the Muſes. This then 1s the ori- 
ginal of the Conteſt which Ovid deſcribes. His 
Daughters, that is, his Works were transformed 
into Magpies, becauſe they were ſtuff'd with a Kind 
+ empty Prattle equally impertinent and diſtaſte- 
_ 

Tho? I am unwilling to enter into a long Detail 
on this Article of the Muſes, which Lylio Gyraldi 
(2) has treated at great length, and of whom you 
may ſee all the Figures in the firſt Volume of Mort- 
faucon's Antiquities, yet I muſt not here omit to 

take notice at leaſt of ſome of the different Epi- 
OG thets 
(1) In his Book of Muſick. 
(2) Synt. de Muſis. 
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thets that were given to theſe Goddeſſes, and of 
the Motives for giving them. h . 
That of Camænæ, according to Feſtus, Macrobius 
and Servius, comes from the Word Cano, becauſe 
their principal work was to celebrate the Actions 
of the Gods and Heroes. They were called Helico- 
niades, from a Mountain in Beotia named Helicon, 
which Otus and Ephialtes, the Sons of Alocus, con- 
ſecrated to the Muſes, and not from a Hill of the 
ſame Name adjoining to Mount Parnaſſus as moſt 
Grammarians have thought. Some Authors however 
are of Opinion that this Name came neither from 
one nor other of thoſe Mountains, but from a 
muſical Inſtrument, alſo called Helicon, whereof Po- 
lomy makes mention. | = | 
The Name of Parnaſſides, given them likewiſe 
by the Poets, comes from Mount Parnaſſus in Phocis, 
which they were ſaid commonly to frequent : That of 


8 Aonides, is derived from the Mountains in Beotia 
called the Aonian Mountains, whence the Pro- 
| vince itſelf was often called Aonia. 


From Theſpia 
a Town in Beotia, they were denominated The- 
ades: And Caſtalides, from the Name of the Foun- 


| tain of Caſtalia which was at the Foot of Mount 


Parnaſſus. 


\ Tho' the Muſes received divine Honours, and 
their Worſhip was celebrated in moſt places of 


Greece and Macedonia, where Sacrifices were offered 
to them, yet no Body has ſo highly adored them as 
the Poets, who, in Imitation cf Heſiod, Homer and 
Virgil, ſeldom fail to invoke them at the Beginning 
of their Poems, as Goddeſſes capable of inſpiring 
them with that Enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential to their 


Att. | . 


They were named Cirheriades, from Mount Ci- 
Heron; Pierides or Pieriæ, from Mount Pierus, ac- 
cording to Feſtus, or according to Stephanus, from 
the Name of a City, or from that Part of Mace- 

| Ff2 donia 
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donia called Pieria; the Names of Pegaſides, and 
Hippocrenæ, were given them from the Fountain 
which Pegaſus made to ſpring out of the Earth with 
a Blow of his Foot: *Tis alſo from the Name of 
the ſame Fountain that they are frequently called 
Aganippides, becauſe that Fountain was equally called 
Aganippe and Hippocrene. 


CHAP XVI. 
The Hiſtory of Bacchus. 


THE Greeks, who would needs have all the 
| Gods and Heroes to be born in their own 
Country, did not fail to reckon Bacchus of that 
Number ; and to. give a greater Air of the mar- 
vellous to his Hiſtory, they added to it ſeveral Fa- 

bles according to their uſual Way, | 
Euripides (1), Orpheus, Ovid and ſeveral others, 
tell us that Jupiter being in Love with Semele the 
Daughter of Cadmus, Juno fired with Jealouſy, al- 
ſumed the Figure of Beroe her Rival's Nurſe, to try 
if ſhe could artfully infuſe into her Diſtruſt and Sul- 
picion of her Gallant; inſinuating to her that it 
he was actually Jupiter, as he pretended to be, he 
would not diſguiſe himſelf as he did under the 
Figure of a Mortal ; that it muſt undoubtedly be 
ſome other Gallant who borrowed ſo auguſt a 
Name, only to betray her, and that it was of Im- 
Portance for her to be undeceived : That the Way 
to bring it about, was to deſire him to appear 
before her with the ſame Majeſty wherein he uſed to 
viſit Juno; and that if he was really the Father of 
the Gods, he would not refuſe her that mark of At- 
fection, which would be a ſatisfying Diſcovery, and 
without it ſhe could not be at Reſt. Semele having 
| | „ followed 


ö (1) In Bacchis. 
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followed the Counſel of the fiftitious Beroe z and 
Jupiter having come to her with his Thunder, and 
all the Splendour of his Majeſty, ſet the Palace on 
Fire, and Semele periſh'd in the Flames. As ſhe 
was at that Time ſeven Months gone with child, 
the God was obliged to take out of her Womb 
the Infant Bacchus, and bear him in his own Thigh 
the two Months of the Term that remained ; as the 
Story is told by Ovid in his Metamorphoſes (a); 
The Poet Manilius ſays the ſame (5); or if we may 
credit Hyginus (1) and Lucian, Mercury took him 
out of the Flames, and carry'd him to Mus, who 
brought him up in the Caves of Mount Ny/a in Ara- 
bia. Pauſamas tells us that at Brention, a City of 
Laconia, there was another Tradition about the 
Death of Semele. — | 

It would ſeem that the Ancients had formed a 
Deſign to throw a Veil of Obſcurity over the true 


E Hiſtory of this Prince's Birth and Education; for 


if we may believe Ovid, Ino his Aunt was his firſt 
Nurſe (c): But the ſame Poet, not very conſiſtent in 
his Narrations, ſays elſewhere this God was nurſed by 
the Hyades (d): Demarchus again in the Poet Nonnus, 
aſſerts that the Hours were his Nurſes. Pauſanias 
alledges that it was a received Tradition among 
the People of Patras in Achaia, that Bacchus had 
been educated in the City of Meſatis, and that Pan 
and the Satyrs had laid Anden for him, which 

1 . Ff 3 | he 


(a) Inſeritur femori, maternaque tempora complet. Met. I. 3.- 
(6) Atque iterum patrio naſcentem corpore Bacchum. 
(1) Fab. 179. 
c) Furtim illum primis Ino Matertera curis 
Educat, inde datum Nymphæ Nylſeides Antris 
Occuluere ſuis, Lactiſque alimenta dedere. 
8 O. Loc. cit. 
| {4) Ora micans Tauri ſeptem radiantia flammis, 
Navita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat, 
Pars Bacchum nutriſſe putat, &c. 
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he had with difficulty eſcaped. Apollonius ſays Mer- 
cury, by Fupiter's Order, carry'd young Bacchus into 
the Iſland of Eubea, and delivered him to the Care 
of Macris the Daughter of Ariteus, and that Juno 
moved with Jealouſy that the Son of her Rival fhould 
be educated in an Iſland conſecrated to her, had baniſh'd 
his young Nurſe, who having retired into the, Coun- 
try of the Pheacians, brought him up ſecretly in a 
Cave. — | 
Other Authors aſſure us that he was educated in 
the Iſland of Naxys, and ſeveral aſſert after Lucian, 
that it was in Arabia. Did theſe grave Authors 
take a Pleaſure in finding out ſo many Nurſes for a 


God, who was to be immortal? or rather in their 


fond Deſire to have it believed that all the Gods 
were Natives of Greece, were they ſo blind as not to 
perceive 'the Ridicule of their own extravagant Fic- 
tions? 

Be that as it will, ſeveral ancient Authors, better 
informed than thoſe now quoted, among whom is 
Herodotus (1), Plutarch (2) and Diodorus (3), ſay 
with more Probability, that Bacchus was born in 


Egypt, that he was educated at Ny/a, a Town in 


Arabia felix, whither his Father Ammon had ſent 
him; and in a Word that he is the ſame with the 
famous Oſiris who conquered the Indies. And cer- 
tainly ſay theſe Authors, tis evident that what the 
Ancients report of Bacchus,” can agree to none but 
that ancient King of Egypt: For, not to mention 
here his other Adventures, the Aid which he gave 
to Jupiter in the famous War with the Giants, 
which was many Ages before the Birth of Cadmy: 
and Semele, what Relation can this have to the 
Theban Prince whom the Greeks give out to be 
the true Bacchus? And yet it is true, according to 
„5 the 


(2) Of In and Ofrris. 
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the poetical Fradition, that Bacchus cloathed with 
the Skin of a Lyon or Tyger, gave vigorous Aſ- 
ſiſtance to the Father of the Gods, and that the 
Giants tore him in pieces, a Circumſtance which re- 
fers to the fatal Death of QOſiris, ſlain by the Giant 
Typhon his Brother, as has been ſaid in its proper 
Place. | 

Diodorus adds (1) that what may have miſled 
the Greeks is, that the Worſhip of this ancient 
Egyptian Divinity was propagated to Greece, and 
had been introduced thither by Orpheus, who by 
adding to it ſeveral Ceremonies of his own, en- 
deavoured ſo to diſguiſe it, as not to be known, 
having a Deſign, in Honour to the Family of the 
Cadmeans, by whom he had been very kindly 
entertained, to accommodate the Fable and Ce- 
remonies of that Egyptian Divinity, but little 
known in Greece to ſome Prince of the Family of 
Cadmus. | | 

This Truth cannot be called in queſtion, being 
confirmed by theſe. two Particulars; the one is, 
that the Worſhip of Bacchus bears too great a Re- 
ſemblance to that of Oſiris, except in a few Cere- 
monies, not to be believed to be the ſame; the 
other, that it is impoſſible to comprehend how the 
Oppoſition which Cadmus made to the Eftabliſh- 
ment of the Worſhip of Bacchus, and which Ovid 
ſo fully deſcribes, can relate to his Grandſon, 
Would ever that Prince, who was but newly ſet- 
tled in Greece, where he ſhould have endeavoured 
by all means to make himſelf ee have ſet 
himſelf in Oppoſition to a Worthip which did ſo 


much Honour to his own Family ? Would he, 
from a falſe Delicacy, have riſqued the Loſs of 
his Kingdom, and paſſing for Atheiſtical, by hin- 
dering one of his own Children from being rank'd 
among the Gods? And yet it coſt him no leſs 

| „ than 


(4) Loc. cit. 


n 
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than his Crown, as alſo his Son Polydorus, and 
his Grandſon Pentbeus his Life, he having been 
torn in Pieces on Mount Citheron by the Baccha- 
nals, who in their Fury took him for a Lion, as 
we are told by the Poet Nonnus (1), by Philoſ- 
tratus (2), Euripides (3), and Ovid (4). 

But it may be objected that Cadmus and Pen- 
zheus ſuffered, not for having oppoſed the Worſhip 
of Bacchus, but the infamous Ceremonies that had 
crept into the Feſtivals which Orpheus had eſta. 
bliſh'd. I anſwer, it may be fo ; but hence it fol- 
lows not that this Worſhip related to the Son of 
Semele. Is it credible that a Grandfather in his own 


Life-time would ſee his Grandſon deify*d, and his 


Worſhip eſtabliſh*d in a whole Country? There 
is in this no Probability, and therefore we ought 
to be told in plain Terms, that the Worſhip of 
Bacchus having been propagated from Fgypt to 
Greece, Cadmus ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt the 


Abuſes that began to be made of it, which occa- 


ſioned his being expelled his Kingdom; and that 
the Son of Semele was not deify*d till many Years 
after. After this manner reaſon thoſe, who, after 
having ſtudied Antiquity, generally find in other 
Countries than Greece the Origin of their Gods, 
whoſe Worſhip was introduced thither with the 
Eaſtern Colonies. | 

To give each of theſe Opinions the Degree of 
Probability that belongs to it, we muſt have re- 
courſe to what has been before obſerved as to the 
Plurality of Perſons who bore the ſame Name, 
and aiſtinguiſh ſeveral Bacchuss. Diodorus Siculus 


owns three of them; the Indian, or rather the 


Egyptian, who made a Conqueſt of the Indies, 
ſurnamed the bearded Bacchus; he who was ſaid 
to be the Son of Jupiter and Proſerpine, or oo 

| | 3 


(1) Dionyſ. L. 6. 
(3) In Pentheo. 
(4) Met L. 3. 


(2) In Bacchis. 
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who was repreſented with Horns, either becauſe he: 
had taught to cultivate the - Ground, or becauſe 
Horns were the ancient drinking Veſſels, (for this 
Hero was the God of Wine) or in fine, to denote 
the Rays of the Sun, whoſe Symbol he was; the 
third and laſt was Bacchus the Son of Fupiter and 
Semele, and he it is who was commonly called 
the Bacchus of Thebes, 

Cicero ſays there were. five of them; the 
firſt, according to that Author, was the Son of 
Proſerpine ; the ſecond had Nilus for his Father, 
and it was he who built the City Ny/a ; the third 
was the Son of Caprius, and it was he who 


reigned in the Indies, and was ſurnamed Sabazus, 


a Name that was given to the Feſtivals that were 
inſtituted to his Honour, The fourth was the Son 
of Jupiter and of the Moon, or Diana, and it was 
to him the Orpbica were dedicated; the fifth, in 
fine, was the Son of Thyone and Niſus, and he it 
was that inſtituted the Feſtivals that were celebrated 
to him every Lear (a). 

This Variety of Opinions has thrown eur Mo- 
derns into another Extreme; they would needs 
have recourſe to Scripture for the Original of this 
Divinity, and make the fabulous Hero a Copy of 
thoſe in the Bible. 

Voſſius has been at great Pains to prove (1) that 


Bacchus is Moſes ; and the chief Heads of the Pa- 


rallel which he draws between them are theſe.: 
Moſes was born in Egypt, and ſo was Bacchus; 
the firſt was expoſed upon the Nile, the Poets fay 
the ſame of the ſecond ; and both of them derived 

| their 


(a) Multos Dionyſios habemus ; primum Jove & Proſerpina 
natum; ſecundum Nilo, qui Nyſam dicitur condidiſſe; tertium 
Caprio patre, eumque Aſiæ regem præfuiſſe dicunt, cujus Saba- 
zia ſunt inſtituta; quartum Jove & Luna, cui ſacra Orphica pu- 
tantur confici; quintum Nyſo natum, & Thyone, a quo trieter- 
es conſtitutæ putantur. Cic. L. 3, de Nat. Deor. 

(1) Treatiſe of Idolatry. 
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their Name from their having been preſerved from 
perifiring by Water; for Orpheus calls Bacchus, 
Myſac. The latter was educated in a Mountain in 
Arabia called Myſa; it was in the ſame Country 


that 1Mo/es ſpent forty Years. The Poet Nonnus 
fpeaks of the Flight of Bacchus towards the Wa- 


ters of the Red Sea; nothing can agree more ex- 
actly to Moſes, The Army of that God, accord- 
mg to Diodorus, confiſting of Men and Women, 
traverſed. Arabia in their way to the Indies; that 
of the Legiſlator, full of Women and Children, 
pafs'd the Deſart in their Way to Paleſtine, which 
was in Aa. The Horns given to the fabulous 
God, what are they but an Alluſion to the Rays 
of Light, which had the fame Effect upon Moſes's 
Head as two Horns? Is not Mount Nyſa the ſame 
with Syna, by the Tranſpoſition only of a fingle Let- 
ter? 8 

Father Thomaſſin adds (1) new Arguments to 
ſupport Voſſius's Parallel: Bacchus, armed with his 
Thyr/is, defeats the Giants, according to Nonnus ; 
and is not Moſes obliged to combat with the Sons 
of Anak, the Remainder of the Giants? and his 
Rod is the Inftrument of his Miracles. The Le- 
giflator croſſes the Red Sea; and Nonnus relates 
the fame Miracle of a Nymph of Bacchus. Fupi- 


ter ſends Iſis to Bacchus to order him to go and 
_ deftroy an impious Nation in the Indies; and God 
orders Moſes to go into Paleſtine to aboliſh the 


Abominations of an idolatrous People. Caleb, whoſe 


Name comes near that which ſignifies a Dog, was 


Moſes's faithful Companion; the Poets tell us that Pan 


gave Bacchus a Dog to accompany him in his 


Expeditions. Moſes and Jaſbua ſtop the Courſe of 


the Sun; Nonnus ſays the ſame of Bacchus in ſo 
many Words. The Legiſlator, in ſhort, makes 
Streams 


e. L. . c. 5. Lect. des Poetes. 
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Streams of Water guſh out of a Rock; the Con- 
| queror, by ſtriking the Earth with his Thyrfis, 
brings forth from it Torrents of Wine, 
Huetius (1) is of the ſame Opinion, and like- 
wiſe runs the Parallel between Moſes and Bacchus: 
The learned Bochart (2) on the contrary, and after 
him M. le Clerc, who never departs from his O- 
pinions, take Bacchus to be the ſame with Nim- 
rod the Son of Chus, whence he got the Name of 
Barchus ; and both theſe Authors find a great deal 
of Reſemblance between that firſt Conqueror and 
the fabulous Hero (3). Bochart ſhews that all the 
Names of Bacchus are derived from the AHrian 
Language, which the Greeks adjuſted to their own. 
Thus, according to that Author, the Worſhip of 
Bacchus began in Aſſyria, whence it paſs'd into 
Phenicia and Egypt, and from thence into Greece 
by means of Cadmus and Melampus. This Pa- 
rallel tho' ſtriking has not however gain'd univerſal 
Approbation, and there are learned Men again 
who contend that Bacchus is the ſame with Noah, 
ſince the Invention of the Vine, which is attri- 
buted to the Greek, agrees ſolely to the Patri- 
arch, as we learn from Scripture (4); and thoſe 
add with Reaſon, that he is the firſt and moſt an- 
tient Bacchus, and he who was the firſt Model of 
all the reſt. | | 

I grant there are ſome pretty ſimilar Strokes be- 
tween the Character of Moſes, and that of Bacchus; 
and as the Legiſlator of the Hebrews made him- 
ſelf very famous in Egypt, it may very poſſibly 
have happened that they borrowed ſome of thoſe 
Strokes to embelliſh the Hiſtory of Bacchys, or 
Dionyſius; that is to ſay of Oſiris, who is the true 
Bacchus, The Worſhip of this Divinity was in- 
5 | troduced 
(1) Dem. Evang. p. 4. 
I 

(3) Comp. Hiſ. Univer. 
4) Gen. 4. 
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troduced into Greece by Cadmus's Colony; and 
Semele his Daughter having had a Son who was 
called, or at leaſt ſurnamed Bacchus, who per- 
formed ſome Conqueſts and Actions reſembling 
thoſe of the ancient one, hence they came in after- 
times to be confounded together; and in Honour 
to the Family of Cadmus, his Grandſon was taken 
into the Number of the Gods; he had all the 
Worthip paid to him that had been long before 
eſtabliſhed among them in Honour of the ancient 
Bacchus, and they filled up his Hiſtory with the Ad- 
ventures of Oſiris and other Bacchus's. 

We have ſaid enough at the End of the firſt 
Volume concerning the true Bacchus, namely Oſiris, 
we muſt now. relate the Hiſtory of him who was 
his Copy ; that 1s, of the Prince of the Family 
of Cadmus, who uſurped thoſe divine Honours that 
had been paid long before his Time to the Prince 

whoſe Name he bore. 

Firſt of all, *tis obvious that what gave riſe to the 
Fable of his Birth, is, that Semele having had ſome 
Intrigue, it was thought fit for ſaving her Honour, 
to charge it upon Jupiter. Some Authors (1) ſay 
that Cadmus, offended at his Daughter, expoſed her 
upon the Sea with her Son, that they were thrown 
a- ſnoar upon the Borders of Orcates, an ancient 
City of Laconia, where Semele was found dead in 
a kind of Coffer, where ſhe had been ſhut up, 
and they interred her with a great deal of Mag- 
nificence. According to others, ſhe was Thunder- 
ſtruck, which, together with the Report that had 
been ſpread of her Intrigue with Jupiter, gave a 
Handle to the Fable which the Greeks recite to 
us. Diodorus Siculus adds, that this Princeſs was 
delivered of a Son in the ſeventh . Month; and as 
Children born in that Age were not thought ca- 
pable to live, Cadmus gave out that Jupiter, who 

was 


*1) Pauſan. 


— 
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was the Father, had lodged him in his Thigh for 
two Months (a); but aſking Diodorus's Pardon, *tis 
an equivocal Word that gave riſe to this Fa- 


ble, and it relates to the ancient Bacchus; the 
ſame Greek Word wnges ſignifies equally the Thigh, 


and a Mountain, Latus Montis ; thus inſtead of 


ſaying that Bacchus had been nurſed upon Mount Ny/a, 
his Father Ammon having ſent him to ſome Peaſants to 


ſcreen him from the Jealouſy of his Wife (5), they 


added this Circumſtance to the Greek, who was a Copy 


of the other, and ſaid he had been carried in Fu- 
piter's Thigh : When two Meanings came in Com- 
petition, the Greeks always preferred the marvel- 
lous. Boc hart, who has ſtrain'd hard to find in 
the Phenician, or Hebrew Language a Key to all 
the Fables, alledges this to have taken its riſe 


from that Phraſe ſo frequent in Seri pture, natus ex 
femore. 


The Greek and Latin 4 ſay, the Theban 
Bacchus travelled into the Indies with an Army 
compoſed of Men and Women, but we have ſhewed 
in the firſt Volume, that this Expedition reſpected 
the ancient Bacchus or Oſiris, For in fact the 
Grandſon of Cadmus never left Greece, and he be- 
came more famous by the Uſurpation of the Worſhip 
of the ancient Qſiris, than by thoſe pretended Con. 
queſts, which are mentioned by no ancient Hiſto- 
rian before Megaſtenes, who was the firſt that trump- 


ed up this Fable to flatter Alexander who took 


that Heroe for his Model, as Quintus Curtius of- 
ten remarks. Further, it was the Cuſtom of the 
Orientals, and not of the Greeks, to carry Women 
in their Armies; and this Circumſtance refers to 


O iris 


(a) From this Circumſtance they took Occaſion to repreſent 
Fupiter in Child-bed, attended by thoſe CO” who aſſiſted 
at Child-bearing, as you have it in P/zy, L. 3 

(6) Which made it be ſaid that he had been nurſed by 


Nuymphs in the Cave which Homer ſpeaks of. 
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Ofris particularly rather than to any other Prince, 
ſince, as Diodorus remarks, he carry'd about a 


great Number of muſick Women, and a Kind of 
ambulatory Seraglio; but we have no Proof that 


the Greek Bacchus ever carry'd his Armies into 
Aſia. 

As Bacchus had won the Affections of the People 
among whom he travelled ; having made it his Bu- 


ſineſs to improve their Minds, and taught them the 


Art of planting the Vine, ſo he was honoured as 
a God even in his Life-time. One Eleutberus ac- 
cording to Hyginus (1), was the firſt who erected 
a Statue to him, and who taught in what Manner 
he was to be worſhip'd. All the Nations of [dia 
among whom he travelled, decreed divine Honours 
to him; and none but the barbarous Scythians re- 
fuſed to worſhip a God, who had found out the Uſe 
of a Drink which frequently levelled Men with the 


_ Beaſts. 


Greece afterwards refined upon the Ceremo- 
nies of the Indians and Egyptians, and claim'd 
Bacchus as one of her greateſt Divinities. She in- 
ſtituted to the Honour of her Heroe thoſe tumul- 
tuous Feaſts, where the Bacchanals, to celebrate the 
Memory of his Conqueſts, run up and down with 
their Hair deſheveled, making the Air reſound 
with the Noiſe of their Tabrets, and crying Evobe 
Bacche. The Chief of theſe Feſtivals was that which 
they celebrated every third Year (4), to intimate 
that he had employed all that Time in the Conqueſt 
of the Indies. I ſhall not undertake to give any 
fuller Deſcription of them; it ſuffices to obſerve 
that ſeveral Obſcenities were intermixed with them; 


there they carry d about a Phallys, in Imitation of 
that which oe is had conſecrated to Oſiris ; tho? the 


Greek 


(1) Fab. 225. 


(4) Named 7rieteria. See Diodor. L. 4. 


T1 
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Greek Authors, who would needs prove upon all 
Occaſions that the Gods and their Worſhip had 
taken riſe in their Country, have invented another 
Reaſon of the Inſtitution of this Ceremony, namely, 
that when the People of Attica would not embrace 
the Worſhip of Bacchus, this God had afflicted 
them with a ſcandalous Diſeaſe, and that in order 
to appeaſe him they were obliged to conſecrate 
the Repreſentation of thoſe - Parts upon which the 
Vengeance of the God had fallen. | 
*Tis proper to explain here in a few Words the 
different Names that are given to this Divinity. 
Firſt, *tis very probable that the Name of Bac- 
* chus. was given him upon Account of the Lamen- 
tations and Howlings of the Bacchanals. Heſychius 
expreſsly ſays ſo (a). He was called Bimater, to 
denote that he had in a Manner two Mothers. 
Dionyſius, in Alluſion to the God who was his Fa- 
ther, and to Mount Nyſa where he was educated (6). 
Liber, becauſe Wine enlarges and exhilarates the 
Heart, Bromius, from the Noiſe of the Bacehg- 
nals (c). Liceus, becauſe he drives away Care. 
Evan, from the Ivy that was conſecrated to him. 
Leneus, or Torcularius, becauſe he invented thg 
Uſe of the Wine-preſs ; and 'tis for the fame Rea- 
ſon that he was termed Sabaſius, as may be ſeen 
in Bochart (1). | : 
Biformis, becauſe he was ſometimes repreſented like 
an Infant, ſometimes like a bearded Man. Triambes, 
becauſe he had triumph'd three times. Euge Fill, 
becauſe having transformed himſelf into a Lion to 
defend his Father againſt the Giants, that God had 
animated 


(a) Bar xv naau3uey Goireves, as allo Faſtathius who de- 
tives the Word d Tz BN, Ululare, incondite clamare. 
(% As you would ſay Ajos Y vuoa- 
(5) This Word ſignifies roaring. 

(1) Chan. L. . | | 
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animated him by theſe Words: Euge Fili, Evobe 


| Bacche, well done my Son Bacchus : 


That of Thyonzus is given him by Horace, be- 
cauſe according to Dioderus and Heſychius, there was 
one Bacchus the Son of Thyone, as we have ſaid but 
a little ago; tho' ſome Authors, quoted by Lylio 
Gyraidi (1) give other Reaſons for it. — 

That of Dithyrambus, if we may credit Diodorus, 
Origen, and Euſebius comes from the Fable which 
imports that when the Giants had cut Bacchus in 
Pieces, his Mother Ceres collected his diſſipated 
Members, and reſtored him to Lite. | 
He takes the Name of Meliaſtes, from a Fountain 


of this Name, near which the Orgies were celebrated. 


That of Pſilas was given him, if we may believe 
Pauſanias (2), by the Amycleans, from the Word 
Pjila, which, in the Dorick Dialect, ſignifies the 
Tip of the Wing of a Fowl, to intimate that Man 
1s carried away and born up by Wine, juft as a Bird in 
the Air upon its Wings; and this Denomination is 
extremely ingenious. That of Bicorniger, from the 


Horns which he ſometimes wears, the. Symbols of the 


Beams of the Sun which this God repreſented. 
That of Corymbifer, in Alluſion to the Ivy Branches, 


named Corymbi, wherewith his Crown was ſometimes 


garniſh'd. 5 
The ſame God had ſeveral other Names, de- 
rived either from the Places where he was wor- 


ſhip'd, or from ſome Ceremonies of his Worſhip, 


Ovid has drawn together ſome of them in his Me- 
tamorphoſes (a). 
| Several 


(1) Synt. 8. (2) In Lacon. c 19. 
Ca.) Thuraque dant, Bacchumque vocant, Bromiumque, Liæumque, 
Ignigenamque, Satumque iterum,. Solumque Bimatrem. 
- Additur his Nyſeus, Indetonſuſque Thyoneus ; 
Et cum Læneo genialis Conſitor uvæ, 
Nycteliuſque, Eleleuſque parens, & Iacchus & Evan, 
Et quæ præterea per Graiaz plurima gentes 


Nomina Liber habet. © Met. L. 4. 


had employed him in performing the 
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Several Names were alſo given the Women who 


celebrated his Feſtivals ; they were called Bacchantes, 


from the Howlings and Noiſe which they made : 
Mimallonides, becauſe they prattled with an unbounded 
freedom, and Thyades, becauſe heated with Wine 
they roam'd about like mad (1), _ 

The whole of Bacchus's Army, both Men and 


Women, were armed with Thyrſus's. The Thyrſus, 


was a ſmall Arrow wrap'd about with Vine and Ivy- 
branches, which covered its Point. The Poets attri- 
buted to it ſurprizing Virtues. A Bacchanal, as Eu- 
ripides has it, having ſtruck the Ground with what 
he carried, there ſprung up forthwith a Fountain of 
living Water, and another, ſays the ſame Author, 
made a Spring of Wine bubble up in the ſame 
Manner, | 125 | 

The Greeks added other Fables to the Hiſtory of 
Bacchus, which *cis neceſſary to explain, When 
Diodorus Siculus (2), and Plutarch (3), ſay Bac- 
chus went down to Hell from thence to fetch 
back his Mother, tis probable they deſigned by it 


ſome 167 of Necromancy which Bacchus per- 


formed in calling up Semeles Ghoſt, or rather 
they meant his Deification of her, having, as we 
may ſay, tranſlated her from Hell to place her 
in Heaven, where ſne was taken into the Num- 
ber of the Goddeſſes under the Name of Thyoze. 
Pauſanias ſays Bacchus went down to Hell near the 
Alcionian Lake, which is in the Neighbourhood of 
Lerna, that one Polymnus had pointed out the 
Way to him ; becauſe in all Probability Bacchus 

| apc. 0p 


or the Apotheoſis of his * (4). 
Vol. II. GS & Hh Other 
| (1) See Bockavt, Cha. 1. t. "So 
(2) L. 4. 


(3) De Sera Num. Vindicta. | 3 Fo 
(a) The Ancients intermix this Fable with ſuch ugly Cir- 
cumſtances as I am obliged in Modeſty to ſuppreſs, - 
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Other Authors add with Ovid, that Bacchus 
transform'd into Dolphins the Mariners who had at- 
tempted to carry her off (1); and this Fable has 
no other Foundation but the Adventure which be- 
fel ſome Phenician Merchants, who as they were 
carrying Wine into Taly were ſhipwrack*d, or ra- 
ther if we may credit Bochart, becauſe theſe Mer- 
chants who were Tyrians, had upon their Ship the 
Figure of a Sea-fiſh, Turſis, a Scu-bog (a) whoſe 
Name reſembled theirs; which gave & Handle to 
fay that they had been transform'd into Dolphins: 
On which *tis proper to remark that the Poets 
drew together into the Hiſtory of one and the 
ſame Perſon, Events that happened at very diftant 
Periods of Time. „„ 5 
The Poet whom IJ have now named, ſays alſo 
that Bacchus transform'd the Mineides into Bats, for 
having wrought on the Day of his Feſtival (ö). 
The Meaning probably is that ſome young Thebax 
Ladies of Note having ſhewed their Contempt 
of the Worſhip of Bacchus, a ſtrict Search was 
made for them, and when they could not be found, 


or rather when the Prieſts had made ſecretly: away 


with them, it was given out that Bacchus had tranſ- 
form'd them into thoſe Birds that are fo careful to 
hide themſelves. Theſe pretended Puniſhments of 
Pentheus, the Mariners, Mineides and Lycurgus, 
made Bacchns paſs for a very revengeful Divinity, 


and the Prieſts did not fail to improve theſe 


; Stories to- make his Worſhip more venerable. : ; 
The Fable of this Lycurgus is thus related in 


Not 


Homer. 


# ( 1) Ov. Met. I. 4. K Philoſtr. | 
(a) The Sea-hog and the Dolphin have a great Reſemblance to 
one another. | 1 | 
(5) — — — — — Mineia projes | - 

Urget opus, ſpernitque. Deum, feſtumque profanat. 
bs ; Ovid. Met, L. 3 


* 
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Not long; Lycurgus view'd the golden Light, 
That daring Man who mix*d with Gods in fight; 
Bacchus, and Bacchus Votaries, he drove | 
With brandifh'd Steel from Ny//2*s ſacred Grove, 
Their conſecrated Spears lay ſcatterꝰd round, 
With curling Vines and twiſted Ivy bound 3; 
While Bacchus headlong ſouglit the briny Flood, 
And Thetis Arms receiv'd the trembling God. 
Nor fail*d the Crime th* immortals Wrath to move, 
(Th? immortals bleſt with endleſs Eaſe above) 
Depriv'd of Sight by their avenging Doom, 
Chearleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the Gloom: 
Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire Abodes, | 

A Wretch accurſt, and hated' by the Gods ! 

1 | Pope's Iliad. 6. 161. 


The Explication which Father Hardouin gives of 


this Fable in his Apology for Homer (1), to me 


appeared ingenious. Lycurgus, lays he, is a 
Prince who forbids the Uſe of Wine to his Sub- 
jects. He is called a Lycargas who does Wolf- 
like Actions, x le, who ravages the Country, 
and makes ſuch Havock as the Wolves. He was 
the Son of Dryas ; that is to ſay, he: was pitileſs, 
had a Heart as hard as an Oak, which the Greeks 
call Se. The Nurſes of Bacchus, who is a ce- 
leſtial God, ſay they, becauſe Wine is the Product 
of a Heaven, or of a temperate Climate; theſe 
Nurſes, or theſe Vineyards, forthwith threw down 
their Thyr/us's, that is the Vine-ſets or Stocks, 
that were rooted up. As it was alſo to be feared 
that he would deſtroy the Wine in the Cellars, 


this was offered to Tetbys; that is, it was ſold to 


the Sea-Officers who gave it a very kindly Recep- 
tion. Jupiter, or Deſtiny, ſtruck him blind after this ; 
that is to ſay, it happened in Fact that Zycargus-died 
Gg2 at 
(1): $2. 


at Length, and at Death we loſs Sight and Life, 
He was hated by the Gods; that is, he had not 
any one good Quality. | 
Plutarch relating this Fable has not been at 
the Pains to refine ſo much upon it. This Au- 
thor informs us only that Lycurgus having attempt- 
ed to pluck up the Vines that were in Thrace, 
where he reigned, and having put his own Hand 
to the Work, cut off his two Limbs, which was 
look'd upon as the Effect of the Vengeance of the 
Gods. | jt 
I forgot to take Notice that the Panther was con- 
ſecrated to Bacchus, either becauſe that Animal is 
very hot, which agrees to Wine ; or becaufe Bacchus 
being the Oſiris of the Egyptians, who was the Sym- 
bol of the Sun, the Panther by his Spots figured the 
Stars, as ſome Authors are of Opinion (1); or ra- 
ther becauſe the Skin of this Animal was worn by 
that Heroe, according to the Uſage of thoſe early 
Times. 


He was repreſented ſometimes as a young Man, 


to denote the Joy of Feaſts (a), ſometimes as an 
old Man, to teach us that Wine taken immoderately 
conſumes the Health, and makes us talkative like 
old Men, and incapable of keeping any Secret. 
The Magpie was conſecrated to him, becauſe in 
Triumphs whereof he was the Inventor, People 
were permitted to. fpeak with an unbounded Li- 


cence, and even to inſult over the Vanquiſhers, 


by upbraiding them with their Faults, as we 
learn from Suetonius on Occaſion of Cæſar's Tri- 
umph, or | „ 
Thus it is that the Egyptians had allegorized 
this Hiſtory; it was their Genius, and their whole 

Theology was full of ſuch Symbols. But the 
+ Oe ron | Av Greeks, 

1) Lect. des Poet. 


(a) Tu puer æternus, tu formoſiſſimus alto | 
Conſpiceris Cœlo. Ovid, Met. L. 4 
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Greeks, who did not underſtand it, and who 
would not ſee that whatever they related of Bac- 
chus had a Reference to Wine, or to the Sun, 
whereof that God was the Symbol, had no other 
Reſourſe for explaining it but their own Fables. 
They ſay'd, for Example, that he had Horns 
given him, becauſe Ceres whom Fupiter had de- 
bauched, brought forth a Son under the Figure 
of a Bull; that he was crowned with Leaves of 
the Fig-tree, becauſe the Nymph Syca, whoſe Name 
imports a Fig-tree, and with whom Bacchus was 
in Love, had been transformed into that Tree. 
"Twas for the ſame Reaſon they fabled that the 
Vine and the Ivy were confecrated to him, be- 
caufe the Nymph Staphy/a and the young Cifſon, 


had been transformed into thoſe Plants; and fo 


of the Reſt. 
I have no mind to explain all the Figures, 
Bas-reliefs and Intaglios of Bacchus which we 


have now remaining. There are few Pagan Di- 


vinittes of whom Time has tranſmitted to us a 
greater Number of Repreſentations, and we may 
conſult to this effect the Antiquaries, and eſpe- 
cially Montfaucon, who has faithfully collected 
them. But becauſe there are ſome of them that, 
by the Symbols they bear, ſerve exceedingly to 
illuſtrate the Hiſtory of this God, *cis proper that 
I take a curſory View of them. | 

He is commonly repreſented like a young Man, 
without a Beard, tho? there is likewiſe the bearded 
Bacchus: Oft times even like an Infant crowned 
with Ivy or Vine Leaves; and, according to 
Pliny, he is the firft of the Gods who wore a 
Crown, holding the Thyrſus in one Hand, a Cluſ- 
ter of Grapes in the other, and ſometimes a Horn, 
which was a drinking Veſſel. A fine earthen 


Vaſe publiſh'd by Spon (1), repreſents to us Mer- 


Gg 3 ö 
(1) Miſcel, Erud. Ant. | 
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cury giving the young Bacchus to a Nymph whom 
this Author takes to be Leucotboe. But how ſhall 
we find this out, conſidering what Variety there 
is among the Ancients with Reſpect to the Edu- 
cation of this God? *Tis true Lucian ſays Bac- 
chus after his Birth was carry'd by Mercury to 
Nyſa, to be educated by the Nymph of the Place; 
but there are other ancients who aſſure us that he 
was educated at Melatis, or in the Iſland of Eubæa, 
or at Naxos. | — | 
Sometimes he was repreſented naked, ſametimes 
his Shoulders covered with a Panther's Skin, and 
ſometimes riding upon the Shoulders of Pax, 
or in the Arms of Silenus, who according to Ni- 
cander of Colophon, was his Foſter Father. You 
ſee him aiſo ſeated upon a celeſtial Globe beſpan- 
gled with Stars, and then he is the Sun or Oſiris; 
as alſo when he appears with Arrows, which Fi- 
gure the Rays of that Luminary, as he is to 
be ſeen upon a Medal of Maronea, a City, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, built by Maro, the 
Companion of O/ir;s, whom JI have ſpoke of in the 
firſt Volume (1). 

The Symbols which moſt commonly accompany 
this God, are the Thyrſus, the Ivy, the Vine Leaves, 
Cluſters of Grapes, the Skin of the Goat, or Leo- 
pard, or Panther or Lion. | 

The Figure of Bacchus ſurnamed E/ymnetus , 
which Beger ſays is upon an Intaglio, and M. Va- 
llant, upon a Medal, contains a Paſſage of Hiſ- 
tory which I ought not to omit. Pauſanias (2) 
telis us that the Greeks having, after the Siege of 
Troy, divided the Spoils, Erypilus had in his 
Lot a Coffer wherein was a Statue of Bacchus, 
by the Hand of Vulcan, which Jupiter had given 
to Dardanus; and that Erypilus having 8 

| | | the 
(1) Hiſt. of Ofr7;, 
(2) In Achaic, 
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the Coffer and caſt his Eyes upon this Statue be- 
came delirious. In one of his lucid Intervals, he 
went to conſult the Oracle of Delphos, which an- 
ſwered him that he was to ſtop in a Place where 
he found People ready to offer a barbarous Sacri- 
fice, there depoſite the Coffer and fix his Reſi- 
dence. Erypilus upon his Return to the Place 
where his Ship was, reimbarks, and giving himſelf 
up to the Mercy of the Winds, arrives upon the 
Coaſt of Patras, where having landed at a Time 
when they were going to ſacrifice a young Man 
and a young Virgin to Diana Triclaria, according 


to the Cuſtom of the Country, he preſented him- 


ſelf with the Coffer: Thoſe of the Country per- 
ſuaded that there was ſome Divinity within it, 
interrupted the Sacrifice, and received the Prince, 
who was in that Moment cured of his Madneſs. 
There Erypilus fixed his Reſidence, and after his 
Death the Inhabitants of the Country paid high 
Honours to him, and celebrated every Year the 
Anniverſary of his Death. They inſtituted like- 
wiſe an annual Feſtival in Honour of the God who 


was ſhut up in the Coffer, whom they called Bac- 


chus Eſymnetus, 

Among the Monuments of Bacchus now extant, 
the fineſt are thoſe that repreſent his Marriage with 
Ariadne, whom Theſeus, as ſhall be ſaid in his 
Hiſtory, had left in the Iſland of Naxus. This 
Ceremony 1s engraved upon a Stone of ineſtima- 
ble Value, which is called Michel Angel's Seal, 
which is in the King's Cabinet, and has been de- 
ſigned at large by Mr. Hay. But a Bas: relief 
of the Villa Montalte, repreſents this Ceremony _ 
yet more particularly. In a Chariot drawn by 
Centaurs, are Bacchus and Ariadne; their Train of 
Attendants is magnificent. Firſt, you ſee Players 
upon Pipes and Timbrals, of both Sexes, who 
appear upon the Head of the Proceſſion ; an Ele- 

Gg 4 phant 
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| Phant that comes after, figures the Conqueſt of the 


Indies; he is bound with a Fillet like the Vic- 


tims doom'd for Sacrifice. Silenus riding upon an 
Aſs, and drunk as his Way was, comes next 
accompany'd by Fawns, Satires and Nymphs, who 
are bearing Pots, drinking Veſſels, Vine Branches, 
Banches of Grapes, and Thyrſus's. 

Thoſe two Monuments, repreſenting the Tri- 
umph of this God after the Conqueſt of the In- 
dies, are alſo very Magnificent, There the God 
appears in a Chariot drawn by Lions or Panthers, 
As the Chariot is followed with all the Pageants 
that accompany*d the Feſtivals of this God, which 
were term'd Trieterides, and as the other now men- 
tiqned belongs to the Orgies, I fhall give a De- 
ſcription of theſe two Feſtivals which at firſt I 
thought to have omitted. 

As Bacchus had been three Years in con uering, 
or rather traverfing the Indies, ſo the Trieterica 
Were celebrated, alter a Revolution of two Years, 
in the third Year; and it was the Opinion, that 
during the Celebration of this Solemnity, Bacchus 
came in Perſon, and converſed with Men. This 
Feſtival was celebrated by the Matrons and Vir- 
gins, like the other Myſteries of this God. The 


Virgins, who carried the Thyr/us's, appeared to be . 


acled with Enthuſiaſm, as well as the Matrons 

who. parted into Bards, run looſe and aiſheyelled 
with terrible Grimaces and Contorſions, toſſing their 
Heads in a frigh:ful manner, and in every thing 
reſembling mad Women, They made a great 
Noiſe wich their Drums and Cymbals, and bawl- 
ing out, Evohe Bacche, This horrid Proceſſion 
was accompanied with vile Repreſentations ; the 
Night, which was the Time employ'd in this Feſti- 
val, concealed at leaſt the Abominations that were 
there committed. It was at one of theſe Feſtivals, 


to mention it by the by, that the Bacchanals, 
whoſe 
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whoſe Fury is ſo well deſcribed by Ovid (1), tore 
in Pieces the unfortunate Pentheus, who attempted 
to reſtrain the Abuſes that were committed at the 
Celebration of this Solemnity. | 
Tho' by the Orgies are ſometimes Ovgzes, their 
to be underſtood Sacrifices, not thoſe Origin. 
only that were offered to Bacchus, but alſo to o- 
ther Gods, yet the Word was more particu- 
larly apply'd to the Feſtivals of that Name, 
which were likewiſe called the Myſteries. Greece 
had three Solemnities of this Name, thoſe of Bac- 
chus, thoſe of Cybele, and thoſe of Ceres; and 
each of them had many Ceremonies peculiar to 
itſelf. Jam only to: ſpeak now of the Orgies of 
Bacchus, and I ſhall briefly examine into their 
Original, their Extent, their Ceremonies z what 
was ſignified by the Symbols that were there 
employed, and how long theſe infamous Myſteries 
continued, | 
| That the Orgies derived their Original from 
Egypt, is a Fact equally agreed to by both My- 
thologiſts and Antiquaries, which therefore needs 
not to be proved; and they owe their Inſtitution 
to Js, who having recovered the diſſipated Mem- 
bers of her Huſband, murdered by the Conſpira- 
tors, at whoſe Head was Typhon his Brother ; and 
not being able to find his manly Parts, which the 
Fiſhes of the Nile had devoured, conſecrated the 
Repreſentation of them, which the Prieſts in after- 
times carried about in the Feſtivals inſtituted in 
Honour of that Prince, This is the true Origin 
of the Phallus, or [thyphallus, which made a Part 
of the Ceremonies of the Orgies, That Orpheus 
and Melampus, in their Travels to Egypt, had 
ſeen the Feſtivals of Oſiris celebrated, and intro- 
duced them into Greece, where they were received, 
as all the other Feſtiyals, thoſe eſpecially where 
: Lewdneſs 
(1) Met. L. 4 
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Lewdygeſs and Libertiniſm reign with the greateſt 
Impunity ; this is a ſecond Fatt yet more agreed to : 
On tis a Miſtake to aſcribe their Origin to Orpheus 
and Melampus which would confound the Orgies 


with the Theſmophoria, (tho theſe had a great Re- 


ſemblance to the other, and Bacchus was men- 
tioned there too) fince Herodotus tells us (1), that 
the Orgies were introduced into Greece by 
Danays and his Daughters, long before the Birth 


of Orpbeus and Melampys. In fine, that Bacchus, 


m Honour of whom, the Orgies were celebrated, 
is the ſame with Ofris, is a Truth not controverted. 
The Celebration of the Orgies was not confined 
to Greece, this Feſtival was ſoon diffuſed thro? al- 
moſt the whole Pagan World. It was undoubtedly 
the. ſame that was celebrated by the Moabites, the 


Midianites, and ſome other neighbouring Nations, 


in Honour of Baal-Phegor, that Idol of Nakedneſs, 
as he is called by 7/idorus, who was the ſame with 
Prigpus ; and he again the ſame with Ofris, and 
honoured with the ſame Ceremonies. 
From Greece they paſſed into Phrygia, whither 
Orpheus is thought to have introduced the Uſe 
of them in the Time of Laomedon (2); and 
that ſmall Coffer, or Baſket, which Erypilus 
had for his Lot, is a Proof that the Trojans ce- 
lebrated this Feſtival, whereof that myſterious Baſ- 
ket, as ſhall be ſeen in the Sequel, made a conſi- 
derable Part. - 
That the Knowledge of the Orgies was brought 
into Haly, either by the Arcadians, when they 
planted a Colony in Latium, or by Eneas himſelf 
with his Trojans, is what I have no Occaſion to 
examine; but certain it is, that theſe Feſtivals were 
known there from the earlieſt Periods of Time, 
and that they were celebrated there with a great 
f 5 deal 
. . 
(2) Lact. de fall. Rel. I. 1. c. 22. 
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deal of Solemnity. Tis not my Deſign to go 
over all the Countries where they were received 
and celebrated under different Names (a); you 
may find a Detail of them in Father Panel's Trea- 
tiſe of Ciſtopbori. | 
At firſt the Orgies were not charged with many 
Ceremonies : There was only carried in Proceſſion 
1 Pitcher of Wine, with a Branch of the Vine; 
| then followed the He-goat, which they ſacrificed 
as an Animal hateful to Bacchus, whoſe Vines he 
| ravaged 3 then appeared the myſterious Coffer or 
Baſket, which was followed by thoſe who carried 
the Phallus ; but this primitive Simplicity did not 
laſt long, and Luxury, which introduced Riches, 
infected alſo the religious Ceremonies. On the Day 
ſet apart for this Solemnity, Men and Women 
| crown'd with Jvy, with their Hair diſhevelled, 
and their Bodies almoſt naked, run thro? the Streets, 
crying out as delirious, Evobhe Bacche, Ec. In the 
midſt of this Gang were to be ſeen People drunk, 
dreſs'd like Satyrs, Fauns, and Silenuss, making 
Grimaces and Contorſions; where ſo little Regard 
was had to Modeſty, that it would be quite ſhame- 
leſs to attempt a Deſcription of them. Followed 
next a Company mounted upon Aſſes, which was 
attended with Fauns, Bacchanals, Thyades, Mimal- 
lonides, Naiads, Nymphs and Tityri, or Shepherds 
who made the whole City re-echo to their Shrieks 
and Howlings. After this tumultuous Herd were 
carried the Statues of Victory, and Altars in form 
of Vine-ſets crown'd with Ivy, ſmoaking with In- 
cenſe, and other Aromaticks : Then appeared ſe- 
veral Chariots loaded with TH, Arms, Gar- 
lands, Caſks, Pitchers, and other Vaſes, Tripods 
and Vans, The Chariots were followed by young 
Virgins, who carried the Baſkets and little Boxes, 
' wherein 
(a) Apateria, Lencea, Antheſteria, Phallophoria, Liberalia, 
Brannonia, Sabazia, and Numbers of others. 
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wherein was contained 'the moſt myſterious Cir- 
cumſtance of this Feſtival, and for that reaſon they 
were called Ciſtopbhoræ. The Phallophori followed 
them with a Chorus of 7typhallophori habited like 
Fauns, counterfeiting Perſons drunk, and ſinging in 
Honour of Bacchus Songs ſuitable to their Functions. 
This Proceſſion was cloſed by a Troop of Bac- 
chanals, crowned with Ivy interwoven with Branches 
of Yew, and with Serpents. | 

In fome of theſe Feſtivals, which were the ſame, 
enly under other Names, naked Women whip'd 
themſelves, others tore their Skin. But let us draw 
the Curtain over theſe Obſcenities; only we may 


take notice, that on thoſe Feſtival-days all Crimes 


were committed, which Drunkenneſs, Example, 


Impunity, and the moſt uncontrouled Licentiouſ- 


nefs can encourage. After this, who would not 
bluſh to fee even a Queen, Olympia, celebrating 
thoſe ſcandalous Myſteries. 

For underſtanding the Meaning of all the Cir- 
cumſtances of this Feſtival, and of the Symbols 
that were therein exhibited, it ſuffices to reflect 
upon what has been faid in the firſt Volume con- 


cerning Oſiris, the fame with Bacchas, and his Ex- 


pedition to the Indies, whereof the Orgies were a 
Commemoration. That Prince had taken along 
with him Women, Muſicians of both Sexes, Sa- 
tyrs, Fauns, Sc. that is to ſay, Men equip'd like 
Fauns and Satyrs; and this is what was repre- 
ſented by theſe Bacchanals, and the other female 
Enthuſiaſts above-mentioned ; by the Silenus's, the 
Satyrs, and the reſt of that mad Gang; by thoſe 
Quires of Muſick, thoſe Songs, Shrieks and Howl- 


ings. 


The Ivy that was uſed in all the Parts of the 
Ceremony, was eſpecially conſecrated to Bacchus, 
for which the Mythologiſts give ſeveral Reaſons ; 


among others, the Metamorphoſis of young Ciſſon, 
who 
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who having loſt his Life in the Fury of one of 
theſe Feſtivals, was transformed into Ivy; but the 
true Reaſon is, that this Plant, always green, ſig- 
nified the Youth of Bacchus, who was ſaid ne- 
ver to wax old; that is to ſay, the State of 


the Sun permanent in his Strength and fructify- 


ing Virtue. 
The Serpents, which twined about the my- 
ſerious Baſket, and were wore by leveral of 
thoſe who joined in the Feſtival, either by 
way of Shoulder-belts, or otherwiſe, being Ani- 
mals whoſe Youth is renewed every Year, at 
changing their Slough, were Emblems of the ſame 
Import. . — GR | 
The infamous Repreſentation of the Pballys 
kept up the Remembrance of that which 77s 
had conſecrated, as has been ſaid. As tor 
the Van, which Virgil calls Bacchus's myſtical 
Van (a), I am perſuaded we need ſeek for no 
other Myſtery in it, but that it was intended to 
be an Emblem of that Prince's having taught the 
Art of Agriculture, and the manner of cleanſing 
the Corn. Ty. | | 
The Bow and Arrows that were carried in this 
Solemnity figured, that to mild Meaſures Of- 
7is had added Force in the Conqueſt of the In- 
dies, On this likewiſe depends the true Signih- 


cation of the Thyrſus ; for. we are told that the 


Women, whom this Prince had carried with him, - 
attack'd the Indians with that Inſtrument, who 
were not upon their guard againſt it; obſerving 
only the Ivy and the Vine-Leaves, which covered 
real - - 

As one Part of the Solemnity of the Orgies 
was celebrated in the Night-time, whence Bac- 


chus had got the Name of Myctileius, no wonder 
that 


(4) ———Myſica Vanous-Jacchi. - 
e | | | Georg. L. 3. 
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that they bore lighted Forches in the Proceſſion 
which we have now deſcribed : We are only' to 
remark, that the Function of the Daducbi, that 
Is, of the TEIN was the moſt honourable 
of al 

The Caduceus, which was alſo exhibited there 

at Times, intimated. that Bacchus had always pre- 
ferred Peace to War; and that in the Conqueſt of 
the Indies he had not employed Arms, till he had 
in vain tried all mild Methods to ſubdue an un- 
tractable People. This is the Reaſon why the 
Ancients give that God the Caduceys as well as 
Mercury. They added too, that it was he had 
reconciled Jupiter to Juno, at the time of their 
greateſt Difference. 
Antiquaries think ſome of thoſe Medals called 
Ciſtophori, exhibit the Figure of the Plant named 
Ferula, which is a ſort of Cane very light and 
full of Pith, as we have ſaid in the Hiſtory 
of Prometheus; and if they carried it in the So- 
lemnity of the Otgites, it was to point out. that 
O/iris, who was reckoned the Inventor of Medi- 
cine, had prepared ſome Medicaments of that Plant, 
which Pliny reckons to be very ſalutary. For 
what is alledged' by ſome of the Ancients, that he 
had commanded Arrows to be made of that 
Cane, whoſe Lightneſs might hinder them from 
doing much Miſchief, relates to the Times when 
he was at Peace. 

In fine, of all the Symbols that accompanied 
this Solemnity, gone remains to be explained but 
the myſterious ſket : But here I muſt imitate 
the Silence of the Ancients, who, whenever they 
came to 
checked themſelves, from a Principle of religious 
Veneration. I am indeed of Opinion, that Clemens 
Alexandrinus, whoſe Buſineſs it was to detect the 


Abominations of Paganiſm, ought not to have 
ſhewed 


ſpeak of what that Bafket contained, 
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ſhewed the fame Reſerve; but it is a Oueſtion 
whether he himſelf was well informed as ro what 
was contained in that ox. „ 

Debauchety, Lewdneſs, and Profficution being 
carried to the greateſt Extremity, it was choupht 
convenient at laſt, tho ſomewhat late, to 
a ſtop to their Progreſs. Cicero (1) informs us 
that Diagondas aboliſhed theſe infamous Feſti- 
vals at Thebes; and under the Conſulſhip of 
Poſthumius, the Year of Rome five hundred and 
ſixty-eight, was publiſhed that famous Decree of 
the Senate which interdicted them. This Edict, 
which threatened Death to thoſe who ſhould ce- 
lebrate them for the future, was publiſhed and pro- 
mulged through the whole Empire, with all the 
Solemnity requiſite in ſuch a Caſe. It was dug 
up about ſixty or fourſcore Years ago, engraved 
upon a Table of Braſs, publiſhed by Fabretti, 
but with ſeveral+ Faults. At laſt a Modern co- 
pied and explained it with more Correctneſs, as 
may be ſeen in the eighth, Volume of the Biblio- 
theca Italica. | 3 

Such ſcandatous Rites ought long ago to have 
been buried in Oblivion; buy great Care was taken 
to perpetuate their Memory; for belides the Hiſto- 
rians and Poets, who make frequent mention of 
them, Medals of them were ſtruck by publick 
Authority, and Monuments erected that kept them 
in Remembrance: Theſe Medals are called Ciſto- 
pbori, becauſe there you ſee the Figure of the Cof- 
fer, with the Serpents around, or coming out of 
it. As for the Monuments, they repreſent the 
whole Pomp of theſe Feſtivals, and there you ſee 
Bacchus, the Bacchanals, the Menades, the Players 
on: Flutes. Matrans and Virgins, with the Crota- 

Fe lum 


(1) De Leg. 2. 
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lum and T 2 z Fauns, Satyrs, holding in 
their Hands Vaſes and Cups; Prieſts leading the 
Victims deſtined for the Sacrifice, ſuch as the 
Boar , the He-goat, the Bull, Sc. and laſt of all 
the old Silenus quite drunk, upon his Aſs, which 
he is hardly able to manage. | 


MyTHoOLoOGyY and FABLES 


Explain'd by 


HISTORY. 


- BOOK 
Of the Gods of the Sea, the Rivers, 


and Fountains. 


HE Waters occupy too conſiderable a Part 
in the Globe, to have been left without tu- 
telar Deities ; this perhaps 1s the Part of the 

World over which Paganiſm had eſtabliſhed the 
greateſt Number: The Ocean, the Seas, the Rivers, 
the Floods, the Fountains, the Streams, the Lakes, 
and all the other Collections of Water, had their 
particular Gods; the Water itſelf was reckoned a 
Divinity, and had a religious Worſhip paid to it; 
this is what I ſhall endeavour to prove in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 


1 CHAP. 
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Of the Worſhip paid to the Water, and of the 
Y . Cauſes of its Inſtitution. | 
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F the Exigencies of Life made Numbers of Gods 
to be invented, and led the firſt Pagans to deify 
almoſt all the Parts of the World, eſpecially the 
four Elements, the Water had a Fitle to be one of 
their firſt Divinities, ſince the antient Philoſophy, 
the Principles whereof Thales fetched from Egypt, 
and propagated them afterwards in Greece, taught 
that it was the firſt Principle of all Things; that it 
had the greateſt Share in the Production of Bodies; 
that it made Nature fruitful, nouriſhed the Plants 
and Trees; and that were it not for this, the Earth, 
quite withered, parched, and burnt up,, would be a 
{terile Maſs, and exhibit only a frightful Deſart: But 
before we go any further, we muſt call to Mind what t 
we have ſaid of the phyſical or natural Gods, and of { 
the animated Gods, The Water, as an Element, r 
could only be a phyſical Divinity; but thoſe Gods b 
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1 were ſeldom left without joining to them animated t 
1 ones, who became their Symbols, as Oris, Orus, and i 


Als, among the Egyptians, and Apollo and Diana among t 
the Greeks, became the Symbols of the Sun and Moon. \ 
The Worſhip which was paid to theſe Divinities t 
came to be confounded, nor was the Diſtinction any | 
longer kept up between the natural Gods and thoſe 
that were called animated. Juſt ſo it was with the 
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came the Objects of religious Worſhip ; but Nep- 
tune was reckoned arr animated God, who preſided 
over them: The Caſe was the ſame with every Flood 
and Fountain, and every other Mais of Water, that 
had each a particular Divinity, or a Ny:nph, or 
Naiad, and the Honours that were paid to the Wa- 
ter in general, were afterwards blended with thoſe 

that 


pagan, 


{ 
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that were paid to the repreſentative Divinities of the 
Water. | oy 

That the Water, as an Element, receiyed divine 
Honours, is a Fact that cannot be controverted. We 
have ſeen, in the ſeventh Book, what Herodotus ſays 
of the Veneration which the antient Perfians had for 
it, the Sacrifices which they offered to it, and that 
they carried Superſtition ſo far, as not to dare to 
ſpit, to blow their Noſes, or waſh their Hands in it, 
let fall, or throw any Ordure into it, nor even make 
uſe of it for quenching their Fire. Strabo, on this 
Occaſion, gives much the ſame Account with He- 
rodotus, only he attributes to the Cappadocians what 
the other aſcribes to the Peuſians. | 

Saint Cyril (1) ſays the Perfians did not indeed pay 
divine Honours to Stocks and Stones, like the 
Greeks, nor did they worſhip the Dis and Ichneumon, 
with the Egyptians, but they adored only the Fire and 
Water. 

Tho? the Egyptians had a peculiar Reaſon for having 
the Sea in Abhorrence, becauſe they believed it repre- 
ſented Typhon, yet they had not therefore the leſs Ve- 
neration for Water. Saint Athanafius, who, as he was 
born in Egypt, muſt needs have been acquainted with 
the Religion of his Country, after having ſaid (2) 
in general, the Pagans adored the Water, adds, 
the Egyptians eſpecially were diſtinguiſhed in the 
Worſhip which they paid to that Element, which 
they looked upon as a Divinity. 
Fulius Firmicus (3) aſſerts the ſame; the Egyptians, 

ſays he, pay a religious Worſhip to the Water, aud ad- 

dreſs their Prayers and Vows to it. The Water of the 
Nile above all was held by them in high Veneration : 
That beneficial River, to which they gave the Name 
of Oceanus, Ypeus, and Nilus, was alſo called Siris, 
which, by Abbreviation, is the ſame Name with 
Ojris, becauſe in Reality it repreſented that God; 
for, as has been ſaid more than once, the ſame God 
I-34 | was 


(% Adv. Jul. (2) Orat. contra Gentes. (3) De Er. Prof. Rel. 
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476 MvyTHorLocy and Fantrts Book IF. 
was the Symbol of ſeveral Things at once; thus 
Ofiris, who in the Heavens repreſented the Sun, on 
Earth denoted the Waters of the Nile. Without 
this Diſtinction, we ſhall never underſtand the Pa- 
gan Theology ; but ther, ſo ſoon as we adopt it, 
we muſt be perſuaded that the Nile was the great 
Divinity of the Egyptians. 

In the firſt Volume, we have taken Notice that 
the Egyptians repreſented the God of the Water by 
a Vaſe perforated on all Sides, which they called H- 
dria; and we mentioned at the ſame Time the Vic 
tory which that God had gained over the Fire, 
which was the great Divinity of the Perſians. I 


| ſhall add here, that according to Yitruvius (1), the 


Prieſts upon certain Days filled that Vaſe with Wa- 
ter, adorned it with great Magnificence, and then 
placed it upon a kind of publick Theatre, where 
all proſtrated themſelves before the Vaſe, with Hands 
lifted up to Heaven, and gave Thanks to the Gods 
for the Benefits they received from this Element, 
The Intention of this Ceremony was to teach the 


Egyptians that Water was the Prineiple of all Things, 


and had communicated Life and Motion to every 
Thing that breathes, 

But among that People Water, by way of Emi- 
nence, was the Nile, and to it was referred all the 
Veneration which they had for this Element. In- 


deed never was River fo uſeful nor ſo neceſſary as 


that is, ſince beſides the Goodneſs of its Water, 
which is a drink both ſalutary and delicious, its peri- 
odical Overflowings render Egypt one of the moſt 
fertile Countries in n the World; which, were it not 
fot that, would be one of the moſt barren and deſart. 
The ſame Fruitfulneſs it communicates to Women, 
and to all Animals; and *tis no rare Thing, in that 


Country, to ſee Ews that have brought forth ſome 


two, ſome three Lambs, Goats that Tackle three or 
four Kids, and fo others; and here, if any Thing 


among Men, who have not Knowledge to 


+ & 


(tz) Lib. 8. 
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the Honour of all that is in Nature, to him who cre-. 
ated the ſame for our Uſe, had a Title to great and 
lively Acknowledgments even of Homage, tis un- 
doubtedly ſo beneficial a River: Accordingly nothing 
could ſurpaſs the Reſpect and Veneration which the 
Egyptians had for it. | 

But of all the Feſtivals they celebrated in honour 
of this River, that of opening the Canals at the 
Times of its ſwelling, was the moſt ſolemn and 
magnificent, I ſhall not enter at preſent into the 
| Deſcription of this Feſtival, at which the antient 
Kings of Egypt aſſiſted in Perſon, accompanied by 
their Miniſters, by all the Grandees of the King- 
dom, and by an innumerable Multitude.of People; 
you may conſult the Travellers, (a) who in this Ar- 
ticle have entred into a moſt curious and particular 
Detail; and confining myſelf to what immediately 
relates to my Subject, I ſhall only ſay, that by way 
of Thanks before hand to the River for the Benefits 
which the overflowing was to produce, they uſed to 
throw into it in the Form of Sacrifice, Barley, Corn, 
Sugar, and other Fruits. What was practiſed at 
Memphis, upon the opening of the Canal, was in 
like Manner proportionally performed in the Pro- 
vinces; and we may ſay that the Seaſon of cutting 
the Nile, ſo it is called in the Country, was a gene- 
ral Feſtival thro? all Egypt. 

But as Superſtition knows no Bounds, they ſtain- 
ed with Blood, and that in the moſt cruel Manner, a 
Day that ſeemed to breathe nothing but Joy, by the 
Sacrifice of a young Virgin whom they drowned in 
this River: A barbarous Cuſtom, which laſted a 
very long Time, and was fo difficult to be. aboliſh'd, 
that nothing would ſatisfy the Peaple, when this Sa- 
crifice came to be abſolutely prohibited, but to ſa- 
criſice at leaſt the Repreſentation of a young Perſon. 

This Feſtival ſtill continues, tho* the Avarice of 
the Baſhaws makes it leſs ſolemn; ; the ſame Liba- 

1 tions 


(a) See the third Voyage of Paul Lucas; the Deſcription of this 
Heſtival given by M. de Maillet and other Travellers. 


Bock II. iN © 
tions are performed to the Nile, with Offerings of . 
Fruits and Pulſes; and the Prieſts called Copbres, 1. 
m 
Se 
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the moſt ignorant of all Mortals, think they ſancti- 
fy it. by throwing into it ſome Beads, or ſome Bits 
of a Croſs. The ſame Egyptians paid alſo a religious 
Worſhip to the Water, under the 8, Symbol of. 22 
God Canopus, who repreſented that e but! f 
ſhall add nothing here to what J have ſaid of him in 5 
the Hiſtory of the Gods of that People (1 0515 

The Indians, we know, paid high ributes of R 
Adoration to the Ganges, whofe Waters, to which R 
they attributed ſignal Virtues, were reckoned by 2 
them holy and ſacred: Their Superſtition in this 11 
Reſpect continues ſtill, and the Princes who reign 0 
upon the Banks of chat River, well know how to . 
make Gain of it, by making their Subjects buy the 4 
Permiſſion to draw Water from the River, or to 57 
bathe themſelves in it. 


The Worſhip paid to Water was not long confin'd hs 
to Perſia and Egypt, but was very ſoon propagated, 4 


like the other Superſtitions of the oriental Nations, 7 
to the neighbouring Countries. Maximus Tyrins in- | 
forms us, that the People on the North- ſide of the 
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Euxine Sca, paid a religious Worſhip to the Palus . 
0 Afeotis, whereof they had Statues, by which they 1 
. uſed to ſwear. | 
| Voffus (2), who has treated this Article with his g 
i uſual Erudition, aſſerts the ſame of the antient Ger- 
1 mans, and ſome other Nations, as may be ſeen in f 
1 his learned Work upon the Origin and Progreſs of : 
4 Idolatry. } 
4 Tiis well known that the Antients offered frequent p 
A Libations to the Ocean, to the Seas, and Rivers, and , 
5 that they hardly ever embarked till they had firſt < 
l performed Sacrifices to the Waters, and to the Divi- by 
1 nities who preſided over the ſame; of this I might 4 
1 quote Numbers of Examples, but ſhall content my- 5 
| ſelf with that of the Argonauts, When they were | 
. 58 | ready 
5 ti) V. 1. B 6. (z) De Orig. & Prog, Idol. a 
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ready to ſet ſail, Faſon (1) ordered a ſolemn Sacrifice 


in order to propitiate the Divinities of the Sea; 
every one was impatient to comply with the Com- 
mands of his Leader, they raiſe? an Altar upon the 
Sea-ſhore, and after the uſual Oblations, the Prieſts 
poured out. Flour, mixed with Honey and Oil, offer- 
ed up Oxen to the Gods in whoſe Honour the Sacri- 
fice was performed, and prayed for their Favour and 
Protection in their Voyage (2). 

Maximus Tyrius, already quoted, aſſigning the 
Reaſons that induced ſeveral Nations to worſhip the 


Rivers that watered their Country, lets us know, at 


the ſame Time, the Univerſality of the Worſhip 
that was paid them. The Egyptians, ſays he, wor- 


| ſhip the Nile, becauſe of its Uſefulneſs ; The Theſ- 


ſalians, the Peneus, for its Beauty; The Scythians, the 
Danube, for the vaſt Extent of its Waters; The 
Etolians, the Achelous, becauſe of the Fable of his 
Combat with Hercules; The Lacedemonians, the Eu- 
rotus, by an expreſs Law that enjoins itz The Athe- 
nians, the. Tleſſns, by a Statute of Religion; Sacro 
Inſtituto. 

The Greeks and Romans were too ſuperſtitious not 
to adopt the Worſhip of the watery Gods. Beſides 


what the Author now quoted ſays of the Theſſalians, 


the Etoliaus, Athenians and Spartans, Antiquity fur- 
niſhes us with a thouſand Examples of the Exceſſes 
to which they went in this Reſpect. Their Tem- 
ples contained Statues of the Rivers and Fountains, 
as thoſe of the other Gods. There were few Rivers 
and Fountains in Greece, near which you would not 
have ſeen Statues, Numbers of Inſcriptions, and Al- 
tars conſecrated to thoſe Rivers and Fountains z there 
they regularly went to perform Libations, and offer 
Sacrifices, as we learn * Pauſanias. 

Medals repreſent to us the Rivers as Gods, among 
others one of Poſthumius, whereon is the Rhine, 
with this Inſcription, Dx us RRxEN us. The Tyber, 

| FRE. | in 


(i) Apollon. Rhod. I 4. (z) See the Hiſtory of this Expedi- 
tion, Vol. 6. 
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in like Manner, appears upon the Reverſe of a Jef 
paſian, not only as a Divinity, but alſo as the Patron 
and Protector of Rome. When neas arrived in 
Ttaly, he performed religious Ceremonies to that Ri- 
ver, gave himſelf up to his Protection, and prayed 
him to be propitious to him (a). Sibotus, King of 
Meſſenz, was not content with worſhipping the Ri- 
ver Pamiſus, he made a Law obliging his Succeſſors 
to go every Year and offer Sacrifices to him; but 
not to multiply Examples, of which there would be 
no End, I ſhall only quote here from the younger 
Pliny, what Religion had conſecrated to Clitumnus, 
a River in Umbria. © Near the Source of this Ri- 
ver, ſays that Author (1), is a Temple antient 
and Venerable : The God of the River himſelf is 
there repreſented in a Robe; he is a very propiti- 
«« ous Deity, and predicts future Events, as appears 
<< from the whole Apparatus that is there to be ſeen, 
* and which 1s proper for the Delivery of Oracles. 
Around this Temple are Chapels diſperſed in great 
„Numbers; each of them has a Statue of the God, 
each is famous, each is diſtinguiſhed by ſome par- 
*© ticular Piece of Devotion, Ec.” e 
If the great Uſefulneſs of Water to the Earth, 
induced the firſt Idolaters to make a Divinity of it, 
we may ſuppoſe the Wonders that have been obſerv- 
ed in that Element, did likewiſe contribute not a 
little to promote the Superſtition. God is wonderful 
in the Waters, ſay the holy Books (2), and 'tis on 
this Element eſpecially that he ſeems to have laid out 
a Profuſion of Wonders. The ebbing and flowing 
of the Sea, that periodical Motion which ſwells and 
ſinks the Waters by Turns every ſix Hours, and 
perpetuates their Motion, whereby they are preſerved 
trom Corruption; the Irregularity of this Motion, 
| more 


'a) Tagne, o Tybri, tuo Genitor cum flumine ſanto 
Accipite Aneam, | 
Adſis o tandem, Ec. 


ü : mn. 1.8. V 72. 
(i, Epiſt. ad Rom. L. 8, (2) Mirabilis in altis Dominus. 


Chap. I. explain d by HisToRy. 481 
more or leſs in the different Terms of the Moon, as 
well as in different Seaſons; the Flux of the Zur. 
pus, which bears little or no Reſemblance to that of 
the Ocean; the ſaltneſs of the Sea, a ſecond Source 
of its Incorruptibility z the prodigious Number and 
Variety of Monſters which it engenders, and the e- 
normous Bulk of ſome of its Inhabitants, ſuch as 
the Whale, and ſome others that. far ſurpaſs the 
greateſt of the Land Animals, all are wonderful, 
all aſtoniſhing. Add to this the Accounts given of 
the Properties of Fountains, whereof ſome have a 
regular Flux like the Ocean, others are periodically 
hot and cold; a vaſt Number of them very medict- 
nal; the Fables that were-propagated with reſpect to 
others, whereof ſome communicated to thoſe who 
drunk of them an Averſion to Wine; others ren- 
der'd effeminate, and made thoſe who bathed in 
them to change their Sex; others again, whence a 
Perſon after bathing in them came out all covered 
over with Feathers ; ſome which deprived People of 
their Reaſon, while others reſtored it; here a Spring, 
whoſe Water cured of ſome unhappy Paſſion, there 
another which inſpired with Love; one improved 

the Memory, another brought on a total Oblivion; 
in fine, it was fabled of ſome Waters, that they had 
a prophetick and oracular Virtue. We might en- 
large a great deal upon this Article; but the Reader 
may conſult the Naturaliſts, and particularly the 
fourteenth Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, where 
that Poet introduces Pythagoras expatiating up- 
on the Properties of Rivers and Fountains. All 
theſe breed Admiration, and inftead of aſcribing 
ſuch ſurprizing Effects to natural Cauſes, or to Rela- 
tions not much to be depended upon, they abridged 
the Study of Philoſophy, and made a blind Adora- 
tion of the Element itſelf where thoſe Wonders were 
MINOR, to ſupply the Place of Experiment and 

xamination. 

Laftly, The Fictions of the Poets conduced ex- 
ceedingly to this Idolatry towards the Water. For 
| In 
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482 Myrnorocv and FaBLEs Book II. 
in Fact they ſpoke of the Rivers, the Floods and 
Fountains, only as of ſo many Gods ; they painted 
and repreſented them in their Works, as if they had 


actually ſeen them; they make them come forth 


from their humid Grottos to appear to their Heroes, 
and foretel their Deftinies; they relate their Amours, 
their Combats, &c, There you have Apbeus pur- 
fuing Aretbuſa, whom Diana transforms into a Foun- 
tain ; here you have Achelous contending with Her- 
cules for Deianira, and vanquiſhed by his Rival; 
ſometimes young Women, to avoid the Purſuits of 
an amorous God, throw themſelves into a River, 
and are inſtantly metamorphoſed into Nymphs or 
Naiads ; or bewailing their Frailty, and melting in- 
to Tears, are diſſolved into Fountains. The Charms 


of Poetry animated theſe Deſcriptions, and from be- 


ing affected by them in the reading, People came to 
take them literally, and no longer to think of Rivers 
and Fountains, but as ſo many animated Divinities. 
Hence that prodigious Number of Water-gods 
and Goddeſſes, a Number that furpaſſes that of Hea- 
ven itſelf, -and of the other Parts of the Univerſe. 
For not only was every River, Fountain and Flood, 
believed to be a Divinity, or at leaſt to have a tute- 


lar God; the Sea alone contained Gods without 


Number. Oceanus had by Tethys Seventy two Nymphs 
named Oceanides; Nereus, fifty Nereads, whoſe 
Names we have in Hęfiod. The Number of Nymphs, 
if we may believe that Author, amounted to \ 59 
thouſand, and probably he had not computed them 
all, If we add to the Nymphs the Naiads, the 


Naper, the Linniades, &c. we ſhall find the Wa- 


ter-gods to have been paſt reckoning. 

But *tis not enough to have proved that a religious 
Worſhip in general was paid to the Water, and to 
the Divinities who inhabited it, we muſt further exa- 
mine wherein this Worſhip conſiſted, and after what 
Manner their Gods were repreſented. 


CHAT, 


Chap. H. cxplain'd by Hrsronr. 483 


CWLy. I 
Of the different Sacrifices that were offered up to 
| = the Water-gods. * 


Shall ſay nothing here of the extraordinary Sacri- 
fice which the Perfans and Cappadocians offered to 
the Water, according to the Teſtimony of Herodotus 
and $:rabo, becauſe this would oblige me to repeat 
what I have faid in the Hiftory of the Religion of 
theſe Nations (1), To range this Subject in ſome 
Order, I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the Worſhip paid to the 
Ocean and the Seas; then of that which was given 
to the Rivers and Fountains, and ſhall conclude with 
that of the N ymphs, and the other Divinities of this 
Claſs. N | 
3 lets us know little or nothing concern 
ing the Worſhip of the Ocean; Tuſtin of all the 
Antients has ſpoke of it moſt diſtinctly, when he 
tells us, that Alexander, upon his Return to his Ships, 
poured out Libations to the Ocean, praying he would 
grant him a happy Return into his own Country (a). 
Ariſteus having come in queſt of his Mother to the 
Grottos of the River Peneus, that Nymph having 
learned his Errand, offers a Sacrifice to the Ocean, 
the Author of all Beings ; but the Sacrifice conſiſts 
only of ſimple Libations, She poured out the Li- 


quor three Times, ſays Virgil, upon the live Coals 


of the Altar, and three Times a ſparkling Flame 
role up from the ſacred Fire, and mounted up as high 


as the Roof (5), 


The Victims moſt commonly offered to Neptune, 
were the Horſe and the Bull ; the firſt of thoſe _ 


. | 
(a) 133 deinde urbe, reverfus ad naves libamenta de. 
dit, proſperum reditum in patriam precatur. Juſt. L. 2. 
(5) Oceano libemus, ait, ſimul ipfa precatur, 
Oceanumque patrem rerum, &c. 
diz . 4 384 
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mals was eſpecially conſecrated to that God, who was 
thought to have produced, the firſt Horſe, which he 
Had made to ſpring out of the Earth with a Blow of 
his Trident; a Fiction which J have explained in the 
Hiſtory of the Conteſt between him and Minerva; 
the Bull, becauſe by his Strength and bellowing, 
he figures the roaring Waves of a troubled Sea, and 
as he was the Symbol of the Floods, as ſhall be ſaid 
afterwards. -*Tis needleſs to quote Examples to 
rove that it was the Cuſtom to offer theſe two 
Kinds of Victims to Neptune; Hiſtory abounds 
with them; and Virgil, who keeps ſtrictly to the 
Cuſtoms that commonly prevailed, repreſents Lao- 

cvon offering upon the Shore a Bull to Neptune (a). 
The Sacrifices that were offered to the Sea were of 
a different Nature. We learn from Homer (1), that 
when ſhe was troubled, they offered to her a black 
Bull, or a Hog and a Lamb when ſhe was Calm and 
fmooth. But the Victim moſt commonly offered to 
the Sea was the Bull, and the Horſe as to Neptune, 
who was its Sovereign; ſometimes they actually ſa- 
crificed this laſt Animal, ſometimes threw it into the 
Waves, ſometimes, in ſhort, they contented them- 
ſelves with confſecrating it to the Sea, and to the Ri- 
vers, by allowing it the Liberty to feed in the neigh- 
bouring Paſturages ; frequently the Sacrifice was 
performed upon the Sea itſelf, ſometimes upon the 
Shore ; and Antiquity furniſhes us with Examples of 
all theſe Variations. Cloantus in Virgil (), thus ad- 

dͤreſſes himſelf to the Gods of the Sea. 
It 
Ze Gods, evho rule the Ocean which I /ail ; 
Victor before your Altars, on this Shore, 


To you a Snow white Bull I will preſent, 
Oblig'd by Vow Trap's Virgil: 


(a) Laocoon, ductus Neptuni ſorte ſacerdos 
Solemnes Taurum ingentem mactabat ad aras. 


1) Odyſſ. 7. | | 

(5) Di quibus imperium pelagi, quorum zquora curro, 
Vobis Iztus ego hoc candentem in littore taurum 
Conſtituam voti reus, 


. ot. 


En, L 5. 236. 
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It was the Practice in theſe Kinds of Sacrifices to 
receive in a Patera the Blood of the Victim, which 
was afterwards poured out into the Sea by way of 
Libation. When the Sacrifice was offered upon the 
Sca itſelf, they let the Blood of the Victim flow in- 
to it, and alfo threw into it the Entrails, as we learn 
from Titus Livius (a), upon occaſion of the Sacrifice 
that was offered to the Sea by Scipio Africanus, when 
he was ſetting out for Africa. | 

Sometimes to this Rite was added a Libation of 
Wine, and an Offering of Fruits (1). Thus we ſee 
it repreſented upon Trajan's Pillar, near the Altar 
where Trajan appears with a Patera in his Hand to 
perform a Libation to the Sea. As for the Rivers, 
they were worſhipped in a different Manner, 

Firſt of all Heſiod lays it down as a Precept, that 
no Perſon was to paſs a River till he had firſt waſhed 
his Hands. The Roman Magiſtrates never paſſed 
the little Rivulet which was near the Campus Marti- 
us, till they had firſt conſulted the Augurs, and the 
Generals did the ſame before they ſet out for War. 
'Tis certain, ſays Cicero (2), that our Captains are 
wont to ſacrifice to the Waves before they imbark. 
But their religious Veneration for them 'was carried 
much higher afterwards, ſince before croſſing them 
for any military Expedition, they offered up Horſes 
to them in Sacrifice; . thus Aerxes, according to He- 
rodotus, before he paſſed the S/rymon in his Way to 
Greece, ſacrificed fome of them to that River, and 
Tiridates offered one to the Euphrates, while Vilellius, 
who was with him, performed the taurobolick Sacn- 
fice in honour of that River; for Bulls were alſo of- 
fered up to the Rivers, as well as to the Ocean and 
the Sea. Lucullus, as we read in Plutarch (3), made 
2 Sacrifice thereof to the Euphrates, while he was 
purſuing Tymnes: This Practice too muſt needs 

| have 


: (a) Cruda exta cæſa victims, uti mos eſt, in mare porrigit. 
ib. 2 


4 (1) Virg. An: L 9. (z] De Nat. Deor. L. 3. (3) 24 in 
. uc. 0 


have been very antient, ſince Achilles ſays to Haan, 
This rapid River, the Xanthus, to which we offer þ 
many Bulls, will not protect you. Laſtly, they — 
this Superſtition ſo far, that the young Virgins of 
Troy were obliged, the Evening before their Mar- 
riage, to go and offer their Virginity to the River 
Scamander, in conſequence of which we need not be 
told what ſometimes happened. 

The Grecian Youth, as we are told by Pauſanias (1), 
contented” themſelves with offering Locks of their 
Hair to the River Neda ; and Homer informs us, that 
a had conſecrated to Sperchius that of his Son 
Achi | 

The Nymphs, the Napææ, the Naiads, had als 
their Sacrifices, ſometimes of Goats and Lambs that 
were offered to- them, with Libations of Wine, Ho- 
ney and Oil; frequently of nothing but Milk, 
Fruits and Flowers. *Tis true, Ariſteus, as we read in 
Virgil (2), offers to the Nymphs four Bulls, and as 

many Heifers; but ſo ſolemn a Sacrifice to thoſe pet- 
1 ty Divinities of the Water, has no other — x4 
*' Antiquity. As for the rural Feſtivals 2 were Ce- 
lebrated in honour of them, they were uſual among 
the Country People, and in thoſe ruſtick Ceremonies 
you might have ſeen Milk, Honey, and Oil flowing 
in Abundance. 
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CHAP DL 
Of the Ocean and Tethys. 


HE Ocean was juſtly intitled to the firſt Place 
among the Water-gods, ſince he contains the 
greateſt Collection of Waters, and communicates 
them to the other Seas, and to the whole Earth, by 


over all. 


| The 
(1) In An, (2) Geor, L. 4. s 
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wind ama ds © 5 


that admirable Circulation which diffuſes F cuitfulnel 


in; amend knnonk . 


” ET” \  _ — 


Chap. III. explain'd by HisTorRy. 487 
The Poets, by whom he was made a Perſon, have 


deſcribed his Genealogy; Hefiod tells us he was the 
Son of the Heavens and the Earth. © The Earth, 


„ ſays he, by her Marriage with Uranus, had the 


deep engulphed Ocean, and with him Cæus and 
« Creius, Hyperion, Tapetus, Rhea, Themis, &c. (1). 

As this Poet joins the Generation of the Ocean 
with that of ſeveral Perſons who had a real Exi- 
ſtence, as has been proved in the Hiſtory of the 
celeſtial Gods, one would be inclined to believe, that 
in this Place he has an Eye not to a purely phyſi- 


cal Generation, but to a natural one; and conſe- 


quently, we may reckon there was one of the Titans 
had the Name of Oceanus. Hence we might ex- 


plain literally, 1. What Homer ſays of all the Gods 
having derived their Original from Oceanus and Te- 


thys (2), becauſe they had actually a great Number 
of Children who were deified, like the other Titans. 
2. What is ſaid by the ſame Poet, that the Gods 
went frequently to Ethiopia to viſit Oceanus, and to 
ſhare in the Feſtivals and Sacrifices that were there 
offered, which would ſignify, that all thoſe of the 
Titans, who, upon account of their Conqueſts, had 


\ ſettled in different Places, aſſembled from Time to 


Time to go and pay their Reſpects to Oceanus in the 
Place where he reigned. 3. That Juno had been 
brought up by Oceanus and Tethys, becauſe in Reality 
Rhea ſent her to her Siſter-in-law to take Care of 
her Education, and to ſave her from the cruel Super- 
ſtition of Saturn. 4. What Eſchiles ſays, that Oce- 
anus was the intimate Friend of Prometheus the Bro- 
ther of Atlas. But at the ſame Time it muſt be 
owned, that the Antients have, for the moſt Part, 
conſidered Oceanus only as a natural Divinity; and 
as his Name, according to Diodorus Siculus (3), im- 


ports Fuſter-fat her, he is juſtly ſaid to have been the 


Father not only of the Gods, but alſo of all Beings 3 
which is true in this Senſe, that Water alone contri- 
butes more to the Production and Nouriſhment of 
* Bodies, 

(„) Theog. (2) Il. 14. V. 312, (3) In Promethea, L. 2. 
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Bodies, than all Nature beſides. - For according to 
both antient and modern Experiments, a Tree, or 
Plant, in Vegetation conſumes ſeveral thouſand Por- 
tions of Water for one of Earth. What the Greeks 
faid of the Ocean, the Egyptians applied to the Nile, 
(which among them went a long Time under. the 
Name of the Ocean) and perhaps with more Reaſon, 
fince 1t was actually in their Country that the firſt 
Gods had lived. © The Ocean, among the Egyprians, 
< ſays Diodorus Siculus (1), is nothing elſe but the 
<« River Mile, whence they alledge the Gods deri- 
ved their Birth, becauſe Egypt is the only Country 
é in the World that has Cities built by the Gods 
< themſelves.” 

The Greeks derived the Name of 3 WHERVOG, 
from the Word «vg, which denotes the rapid Mo- 
tion of the Water (2); they termed it alſo Babu3veg, 
becauſe as its Motion was ſwift, ſo it extends to the 
very Bottom of the Waters. Euripides, in his Ore- 
ſtes, gives it the Epithet of Tauriceps (3), which e- 
qually agrees to Neptune and the Rivers, partly be- 
cauſe of the raging of the Waves that ſeem to imi- 
tate the bellowing of that Animal, partly from the 
different Branches that form the Rivers, which were 
figured by the Horns. Thus we are told that Her- 
cules had torn off one of Achelous's Horns, becauſe he 
had reduced to the Channel of that River one of its 
Arms that overflowed Etolia (4). The Ocean is 
married to Tethys, to ſignify that he refines and puri- 
fies all Things, and unites them together; or, to 
expreſs myſelf i in the Terms of a learned Mytholo- 
gilt (5), Quod pura omnia & fplendida efficiat, reſque 
contrarias concord: ac mutuo nexu decenter copulet. As 
to what remains, we mult carefully diſtinguiſh this 
Tethys from the Nereid Thetis, who married Peleus 
the Father of Achilles, The Mythologiſts even ob- 
ſerve upon this Subject, for we muſt not omit Cit- 


cumſtances however trifling, that the Name of the 
firſt 


(1 1) L. 1. (2) xvs a velocitate. (3) raue Ae. {4} See the 
Hitt. of this Hero. (5) Lyl. Ger, Syn. 5. p. 168. | 
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firſt is written with a Greek T, and that of the Mo- 


ther of Achilles with an Iota. An ancient Fable in- 
forms us, that Jupiter having been bound by the 
other Gods, Tethys, with the Aid of Egeon, ſet him 
at Liberty; which undoubtedly ſignifies that this 
Princeſs made uſe of that Giant in delivering her Re- 
lation from ſome Danger, or to ſave him from the 
Ambuſcades which were laid for him by the other 
Titans who were at War with him. 5 
Antiquity has tranſmitted to us only two Monu- 
ments that repreſent Oceanus; one is a Statue that 


was dug up at Rome about the ſixteenth Century, 


which ſhews us that God under the Figure of an old 
Man ſitting upon the Waves of the Sea, with a Pike 
in his Hand, and by him a Sea-monſter with which 
we are not acquainted; the other is an Intaglio of 
Beger, whereon that God 1s in like Manner drawn 


under the Figure of an old Man fitting upon the 


Waves, with ſome Ships appearing at a Diſtance. 

But before I cloſe this Chapter, T ſhall give my 
Sentiments of thoſe frequent Voyages of Homer's 
Gods to viſit Oceanus, by whom they were enter- 
tained twelve Days amidſt banqueting and good 
Cheer. The Poet, on this Occaſion, deſigns to in- 
form us of the Piety of the Eshiopians, and particu- 
larly of an ancient Cuſtom that prevailed among 
| thoſe who dwelt upon the Coaſts of the Alantick 


Ocean, who celebrated, at a certain Seaſon of the 


Year, ſolemn Feſtivals, during which, they uſed to 
carry about in Proceſſion the Statues of Jupiter and 
their other Gods, offered Sacrifices to them, and 
kept great Feaſts, which laſted twelve Days. Pau- 
fanias (1), ſpeaking of thoſe Ethiopians who inhabit- 
ed the City Mere and the neighbouring Plains, who 
were accounted the moſt blameleſs of the human 
Race, ſays, the Sun was believed to keep his Table 
among them; and *tis undoubtedly from this Table 
and thoſe Feaſts that the Greeks, and after them the 


Romans, got the Cuſtom of ſerving Tables before 


| K k pot, tha 
(1) In Att. 
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the Statues of their Gods, which Ceremony they 
termed Lefifternia (a). I am not ignorant, that 
thoſe who are for allegorizing all the antient Fictions, 
alledge the Poet by this deſigned to teach us, that 
the Sun, and the Planets, whoſe Names were given 
to the Gods, fed upon the Exhalations from the Ocean; 
as if Homer's Ideas on this Subject had been indivi- 
dually the ſame with thoſe of Cleantes the Philoſo- 
her. 
5 However that be, the Fable of Oceanus is very 
obſcure; and what has perplexed it ſo much, is, that 
it blends Hiſtory and Phyſiology together. Oceanus 
has ſometimes been conſidered as a Titan Prince, 
ſometimes as the vaſt Expanſion of Waters that goes 
under that Name. The Antients have thrown ma- 
ny Things together on this Subject, which to reduce 
wholly to Hiſtory, or wholly to Phyſiology, would 
be equally ridiculous ; the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Children who are given him, whom he had, ſay they, 
by Tethys his Wife and Siſter ; ſince in that Number 
they reckon not only the Rivers, the Nymphs and 
Fountains, but alſo moſt of the Perſons who had 
reigned or dwelt along the Sea Coaſts, ſuch as Pro- 
reus, Ethra the Wife of Atlas, Perſe;s the Mother of 
Circe, and ſeveral others. 


CHAP. IV. 
Neptune and Amphitrite. 
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As the Ocean, according to the Remarks of Ge 

' rard Vyſſins (1), after the antient Mythologiſts, 
denoted the exterior Sea, or the great gathering of 
Waters that encompaſſes the whole Earth, ſo Nep- 
tune was taken for the interior Sea, ſuch as the Medi- 
ferranean, and the other Seas. The Stoick Philoſo- 


phers puzzled to know what that God was, agreed 
at 
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(a) See what has been ſaid to this Purpoſe in the Article of 
Sacrifices, V. 1. B. 4. 1 Rn 
(3) De Idol. 3. 
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at laſt that he was an Intelligence that filled the Sea; 
as Ceres was that of the Earth, But Cicero (1) owns 
he neither knows nor conceives what was that Intel- 
ilgence of the Sea and Earth, nor had ſo much as a 
Notion what 1t could be. „ 

If we take Varro's Authority, the Latins gave to 
this God the Name of Neptune, @ nubendo, becauſe 
he covers the Earth (a). The learned F. Tournemin 
derives the Word from the Hebrew Napbta, which 


| ſignifies /o flow, and this Etymology, no doubt, is 


preferable to that which derives it from Nare to ſwim, 
by changing a little the firſt Letters; for how ſhall 
we ſupport this Etymology, ſince, inſtead of chang- 
ing the firſt Letters, the firſt is the only one wherein 
the Word Neptune, and that of Nare coincide, Ac- 


cordingly Cotta in Cicero (2) laughs at it; ?Tis true, 


« ſays that Speaker, ſince you derive Neptune from 
« Nare, to ſwim, wherein, if I may be allowed the 
0 Expreſſion, you yourſelf ſeem to ſwim more than 
% Neptune; you may, with the ſame Eaſe, find the 
Original of all the Names in the World, fince 
« the Ground of it is only the Conformity of a ſin- 
« vie Lone”. fo, OT 
Let us remark here, by the By, what there will 
be occaſion to obſerve oftener than once in this 
Work, the Negligence I mean of ſome Authors, 
otherwiſe of good Learning, who take for a Wri- 
ter's own Sentiment what he has occaſionally men- 
tioned in his Works. Thus Lylio Giraldi ſays Ci- 
cero derives the Name of Neptune from Nare, to 
ſwim. ?*Tis true, in the ſecond Book de Natura De- 
orum, one of the Speakers in that Dialogue, ſays 
the Perſians ſaid ſo; but in the third, Cotta, who is 
Cicero himſelf, deſtroys almoſt all that the other two 
had advanced ; beſides, *tis not eaſy to know, either 
from the two firſt Books of that Work, or from 
the third, what was the real Sentiment of that Au- 
| KS _ thor, 


(i) De Nat. Deor. L. 3. 3 
2 Neptunus a nubendo, quod nübat, id eſt, operiat terras 
2) L. 3. de Nat. Deor 
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thor. As for thoſe, ſays he, who want to know 
what is my ſincere Opinion upon every Subject, they 
carry their Curioſity too far. I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned for this little Digreſſion,. which EF judged ne- 
ceſſary. 

| The Greeks called Neptune Poſeidon, and we find 
ſeveral Etymologies of this Name; for in ſhort it 
may- ſignify either he who ſhakes the Earth with 
his Feet, or who ſees many Things,. or who daſhes 
Ships in Pieces (a). Fhoſe who have been ftudious 
to find out the Origin of this God, have been til} 
more perplexed than thoſe who contented themſelves 
with tracing the bare Derivation of the Name. If 
we may credit Herodotus (1), Neptune was a Lybiar 
by Birth, and had been in high Veneration in that 
Country, Time out of Mind. The Egyptians, ſays 
the ſame Author, were not acquainted with him; 
even when they put him into the Number of their 
Gods,. they paid no Worſhip to him; it was not 
therefore from the Egyptians, concludes that Author, 
that the Greeks received this God, as they had done 
almoſt all the others, but immediately from the Li 
byans. hiſtory informs us, that the People of Afri 
ca were acquainted with Greece, and brought their 
Horſes thither from the earlieſt Periods of Time; 
and perhaps even before the firſt Colonies of Egypt 
and Phenicia had arrived there. It was undoubtedly 
by this Means that they came to know Neptune, 
whom they reckoned among their great Gods, and 
honoured him with a particular Worſhip. But after 
all, we know not what Ideas the Libyans had of him. 


Did they look upon him as the God of the Sea, or 


as that God who had firſt taught the breeding and 


breaking of Horſes ? For my Part, I am apt to 


think the laſt was the Idea they had of this God; 
| | > and 
(a) Tores from gs, a Foot, and cee, to fake, and of 
ſor Yn, the Earth, in the Dorick Dialect. Tue word may come 
from ro edv, who ſees many Things, M. Le Clerc and 
F. Tournemin are for the third Etymology. 

(1) bs 515, 523 
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Chap. TV. 


and the Greets, who took him for the God of the 
Sea, perhaps becauſe it was by the Sea the Know- 


ledge of him had come to them, retained ſtill the 
old Notion of him which they had got from the Li- 
byans;, hence the Epithet of Hippius, or Horſeman, 
which they gave him; hence alſo the Notion they 
entertained of his having made the Earth to produce 
the firſt Horſe, as we have it in 7 irgih, who thus in- 
vokes him in the Georgicks (a). 


And thou whoſe Trident ſtruck the teeming Earth, 


And made a Paſſage for the Courſer's Birth. 
Eſſay on the Georgicks. 


And it muſt needs have been under this Idea that 
the Poet invoked him; for would he ever have ad- 


' drefled him as God of the Sea in a Work where he 


was deſcribing the Country Life, and eſpecially Hor- 
ſes, as he does in the third Book ? 

Some Authors call the Horſe which was formed 
by the Earth ſtruck with his Trident, Arion; others, 

as Servius, give it the Name of Seythius. But his 
true Name was Scyphius 3 and as this Name denotes 
2 ſmall Veſſel, a Skiff, which the Hemands name 
Cbipb, ſo they had taken for a Horſe the Ship which 
carried the Libyans into Greece, and for his Rider, 
the God whoſe Worſhip they introduced thither. 
What confirms this Conjecture, is, that a Ship may 
well be com to a Horſe, becauſe of its ſwift 
Motion; and we know the antient Inhabitants of 


Cadiz called their ſmall Veſſels Horſes, becauſe they 


moved ſwiftly. Thus the Poets formed their wing- 
ed Horſe Pegaſus, from the Idea of a Ship under 
Sail. 
Whatever be in this, Antients and Moderns are 
equally divided as to what Idea we ought to have of 
K K 3 Neptune. 


() — Tuque, o, cui prima frementem 
Fudit equum, magno tellus percuſſa tridenti 
Neptune — 


Georg. L. 4. V. 13 


Book II. 


Neptune. The greateſt Number look upon him on- 
ly as a phyſical Being, or a natural Divinity, figur- 
ing the Water over which he preſided ; others how- 
ever, as Diodorus Siculus and LaFantius, from Eube- 
merus's ſacred Hiſtory, take him for an animated 
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God, for a real Perſonage. Among the Moderns, 
Don Pezron and M. Le Clerc are of the fame Opinion 
with the Antients now named; and I am convin- 
ced with them, that Neptune was a Prince of the 
Race of the Titans, He was, according to Hel. 
od (1), the Son of Saturn and Rhea, and Brother of 
Fupiter and Pluto, Rhea having hid him in order to 
evade Saturn's Cruelty, gave out that ſhe was deli- 
vered of a Colt, which the God ſwallowed as he had 
done her other Children. 
cording to Diodorus (2), who imbarked upon the Sea 
with the Apparatus of a naval Army, he was intitled 
to the Empire thereof; and Saturn, his Father, hav- 


ing given him all Power over that Element, he was 


conſidered afterwards as the God of it ; and this i is 
alſo what makes the Mariners, according to the fame 
Author, addreſs to him their Vows and Sacrifices ; 
or which amounts to the ſame Thing, in the Diviſion 
which the three Brothers made of the Empire of the 
Titans, Neptune had for his Lot the Sea, the Iſlands, 
and all the Places that are adjoining to them. Lac- 
zantins, who had read Eubemerus's Hiſtory, expreſly 
ſays ſo (a); which however, as M. Le Clerc remarks, 


is only to be underſtood of the Mediterranean Sea, | 


the Ocean being then ſo little known, that they durſt 


hardly venture upon it; Neptune ſignalized himſelf 


very much by Sea, even in his Father Saturn's Life- 
time; who, as we have it in Diadonus Siculus (3), had 
given him the Command of his Fleet ; he was al- 
ways careful to check the Enterpriſes of the Titan 


Princes, 


08) Theog. (2) L. 5 
(a) Jupiter imperium 1 maris, ut Inſulis omnibus, & 


quæ ſecundum mare loca ſunt, omnibus regnaret, Lact. Div. 
.. | | 


5. 


As he was the firſt, ac- 


flces. | | | 
»Tis however certain, that the Greeks have embel- 
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Princes, hindered them from ſettling in ſome 
Iſlands as they deſigned ; and when Jupiter his Bro- 


ther, whom he ſerved always with very great Fide- 


lity, had forced his Enemies to retire to the weſtern 
Countries, he ſhut them up therein ſo cloſely, that 
they never could ſtir out; which gave Riſe to 
the Fable of his having kept the Titans impriſoned 
in Hell, and hindered them from getting out, as 
we have already faid in the preceding Book. 

I doubt not but Neptune alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by Sea, no leſs by the Eſtabliſhment of Commerce 
than by his Victories. Tis probable that there were 
Merchant-ſhips that traded in his Time upon the 
Coaſts of Africa, to which he was a good Protection. 
In a Word, this Prince, according to Lactantius (1), 
was Fupiter's Admiral, and the Superintendant of 
the Seas, ſuch as Marc Antony was by Order of the 
Senate; Cujus regnum tale fuiſſe dicemus, quale Marci 
Antonii fuit infinitum illud imperium, cui totius ore ma- 
rilimæ poteſtatem Senatus decreverat. This is what had 
given the Antients a Handle to look upon this Prince 
as the God of the Sea, to ſpeak of him only under 
this Idea; to conſecrate Temples and Altars to him, 
and to ſupplicate his Favour by Prayers and Sacri- 


liſhed the Hiſtory of Neptune with that of Japbet 


and Javan; Japbet, who had for his Lot the we- 


ſtern Countries, equipped ſome Ships to carry him 
thither (2); and this, no doubt, induced Bochart, 
(3) who has found a great deal of Conformity be- 
tween the Hiſtory of Neptune and that of Japbet, 
to take them for one and the ſame Perſon, and he 
draws a Parallel between them which tallies pretty 


exactly. 


In like Manner, it is not to be doubted that the 
Name of Neptune was given to moſt of the unknown 
Princes, wha came by Sea, and ſettled in ſome new 

9 LES Country, 


(i) L. 1. C. 2. (2) V. Voſſus de Idol. (3) Phaleg. L. 2: 
1 4. | | 
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Country, or who reigned over Iſlands, or who fig 
nalized themſelves by their maritime Victories, or 
by the Eſtabliſhment of Commerce. This Name 
was even extended, if we may believe Aulus Gelli- 
7, to thoſe who had as much Sternneſs and Feroci- 
ty as Valour (a), or like Cercyon, the Cyclops, &c. 


Hence ſo: many Nepiunes, the many Wives and Mi- 


ſtreſſes, and the numerous Offspring they give to 
this God z the many Metamorphoſes, and the many 
Rapes laid to his Charge. Vaſſius (1) has taken the 
Trouble to unmask ſoine of thoſe Neptunes, and to 
determine the Time when they lived. He who had 
by Li5ya Belus and Agener, was ſore Egyptian Prince, 


who lived about the Year before Chriſt 1483. He 


had probably diſtinguiſhed himfelf by Sea, and, at 
ſame Time, by his Application to the Method of 
the breaking Horſes. He wha by Anymome the 
Daughter of Danaus, had NMauplius, the Father of 
Palamedes, lived about the Time of that Prince. *Tis 
not amiſs, by the by, to relate his Adventure. They 
tell us, that Danaus having ſent his Daughter to draw: 
Water for offering a Sacrifice, a Satyr attempted 
Violence upon her (2). The frighted Princeſs implo- 
red Neptume*s Aid; the God relieved her, and put 
the Satyr to Flight : But he himſelf offered the ſame 
Inſult to her which ſhe had juſt evaded by his 
Means. Tis probable that this Adventure, which 
happened near one of Nepiune's Temples, in the 
Neighbourhood of Argos, where Danausg who came 
from Egypt, was going to offer a Sacrifice, refers to 
ſome Prieſt of that God. He who was the Father 
of the famous Cercyon, whom Theſeus ſlew, lived a 
little before the Conqueſt of the Argonauts. He 


who by Bro, the Daughter of Salmoneus, had Peli- 


as, 


(a) Preibnifimos virtute, &c. Jovis flios Poete appellave- 
runat; ferociſſimos & immanes tanquam e mari genitos; Neptuni 
lios dixzre Cyclopas & Cercyona, & Scyrona, & Leſtrigonas, 

6 | 
(1) 


Noms. 


21. | 
De Idol. (2) Phi lit. Fable of Neptune and Amy. 
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a5, lived about the ſame Time. He who paſſed for 
the Father of. The/eus, was Egeus King of Athens, 
who had a Mind to conceal his Marriage with Erhra, 
the Daughter of Pitbæus. He, in fine, who is the 
Subject of this Article, and whoſe Hiſtory is full of 
the Adventures of all the reſt, live in the Time of 
Jaac, a little before the Death of Abraham (1). 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus, had alſo 
their Neptune, and called him Thamimaſades ; in fine, 


the firſt Neptune is undoubtedly Japhet, or ſome of 


his Sons, ſince this 1s he to-whom the Scripture tells 
us the Ifles of the Gentiles fell by Lot (2). Tis per- 
haps he of whom Sanchoniaths ſpeaks, when he 
ſays Chryſor invented Floats of Timber, and was the 
firſt who ſailed, and that for this Reaſon he was dei- 
fied after his Death ; unleſs we will underſtand it of 
Noah himſelf, who, in this Senſe, is the antienteſt 
of all the Neptunes, But he who diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf moſt was the Son of Salurn, or the Titan Prince 
whom J have been ſpeaking of. 

We are farther told, that Neptune had to Wife 
Amphitrite, the Daughter of Oceanus and Doris, that 
this Prince being in love with her, but unable to 
gain her Conſent to marry him, ſent to her a Dol- 
phin, that acted his Part ſo well, as to compel her 
at laſt to marry this God of the Sea. They add, 
that Neptune, to reward the Dolphin, placed him 
among the Stars (a). Some Authors take this Am- 
phitrite to be only a poetical Perſonage, whoſe Name 
ſignifies to ſurround (5). Thus we may eaſily account 
for their giving her to be the Wife of Neptune, or of 
the Sea, which encompaſſes the Earth. 

But I ſee no Reaſon why we may not look upon 
her as Queen of ſome Iſlands, and the Fable of the 

| Dol- 


(1) see what has been ſaid of the Age of Jupiter, B. 1. 
60 Gen. 10. 


** | Sce Hyginus, Cœlo Poet. Aſtr. in Delphino, & Aratus in 
en. | 


() At pleery circumterere. Hine Ovid. L. 1. Mets 
— Nee brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
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Dolphin, as the Intrigue of ſome able Confident, 


or of ſome Ambaſſador who ſettled all the Articles 


of his Maſter's Marriage, and thereby became high- 
ly in favour with him, 


Amphitrite was perhaps the Daughter of Oceanus, 


who was a Prince of the Blood of the Titans, Uncle 


to Neptune, who ſettled upon the Coaſts of Africa, 
as has been ſaid; and then there will appear nothing 
extraordinary in this Match, nor in the Genealogy 
of this Princeſs. We ought, as little as poſſible, to 
depart from what is hiſtorical in the Poets, and, by 
no Means, deny the Exiſtence of thoſe antient Prin- 
ces upon weak Etymologies; as if for that of Nep- 
zune's Name, which we have already given, we 
ſhould go about to alledge that there never was a 
Prince to whom the Latins gave the Name of Nep- 
tune for having ſignalized himſelf by Sea. Saint 
Auguſtin (1), after Varro, gives the Name of Salacia 
to the Wite of Neptune, and *tis eaſy to ſee the Rea- 
ſon. We muſt own, however, that the Poets often 
take Neptune for the Sea itſelf (2). But *tis eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh what 1s really hiſtorical from what is but 
merely fictitious z as that charming Deſcription of 
Neptune*s Retinue which we have in Virgil (a), where 
he repreſents this God in his Chariot, whoſe Wheels 
hardly touched the Waves, accompanied by all the 

Divinities of the Sea, by Tyitons and Dolphins, be- 
ED fore 


(i) De civit. Dei. (2) Ovid Loc, cit. Eurip. in Cyclop. 
Orph. in Argon, &c. | | 
(a) Jungit equos curru genitor, ſpumantiaque addit 
Fræna feris, manibuſque omnes effundit habenas; 
Cæruleo per ſumma levis rotat æquora curru - 
Subſidunt undæ, humidumque ſub axe tonanti 
Sternitur æ quor aquis, fugiunt vaſto æthere nimbi. 
Tum variz comitum facies, immania cete, 
Et ſenior Glauci chorus; Inouſque Palzmon, 
'I Titoneſque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis, 
Læva tenent Thetis & Melite, Panopœaque Virgo, 
Neſæe, Speioque, Theſeiaque, Cy modoceque. 
| SL r 
The Archbiſhop, of Cambray in his Telemachus has finely imi- 
tated this Paſſage. gs | | 
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fore whom he ſays the Waves ſubſide, and by their 
Glent Submiſſion acknowledge the Preſence of their 
Lord. In like Manner, what Homer had ſaid long 
before the Latin Poet of the Equipage of the ſame 
God, when he makes him come Heh from his li- 
quid Palace, riding in a Chariot drawn by bra- 
zen-footed Horſes (1). But what ſhall we ſay to the 
other Fictions that have been broached in relation to 


this God, What is the Meaning, for Example, of 


their telling us that he had built the Walls of Troy, 
that when Laomedon, who had employed him, would 
not pay him his Wages, the God ravaged the Plains 
of Troy, and ſent a Monſter to devour Hęlone the 
Daughter of that King ? As I am fully to explain 
this Fable in the Hiſtory of Hercules who reſcued 
Hefione, I ſhall only briefly obſerve at preſent, that 
the Walls of Troy were ſo well built, and the Moles 
that they had raiſed there to defend them from the 
Inundations of the Sea, ſo ſtrong, that they gave 
out, by a natural enough Hyperbole, that the God 
of the Sea himſelf had built them : But as nothing 
is Proof againſt the Injuries of Time, and Sto 
theſe Works having been afterwards demoliſhed, 
they fabled that Neptune had revenged himſelf on the 
Perfidiouſneſs of Laomedon, who had actually em- 
ployed the Money which he had found in the Tem- 
ple of that God, in raiſing theſe Moles, and had not 
again refunded it (2). 
Neptune has the Trident given him, for which the 
Mythologiſts aſſign ſeveral Reaſons. Tis, ſay ſome 
of them, to figure by its three Points, the Quality 
of the three Sorts of Waters that are upon the 
Farth; thoſe of the Sea that are ſalt; thoſe of the 
Fountains of ſweet Water; and thoſe of the Ponds 
that partake a little of both (3); or to allude to 
Neptune's threefold Power over the Sea, which he 
troubles, aſſwages, and preſerves (4). For my Part, 
without 1 after Myſteries, I am am perſuaded 
IE U 


1) N. L. ED (2 See the 1 of Hercules and that of 
Laomedon, V. (3) V. Nat. L. 2. C. 2. (4) Id. ibid. 
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that the Trident was a «ind of Scepter which the 


Kings of old made uſe of, 

It now remains that I ſhould ſpeak of Neptune's 
Metamorphoſes z but all I have to fay of them is, 
that they are certain Allegories under which his In- 
trigues lie concealed ; Tlius when we are told that he 


transformed Theophane into a Sheep (1), that he me- 


tamorphoſed himſelf into a Horſe to ſeduce Ceres, 
and into a Dolphin for Melantho, we may ſuppoſe 


this God, or thoſe who took his Name afterwards, 
carried off thoſe Princeſſes either upon Horſes, or in 


Ships that bore for Enſigns thoſe Animals. 

We find on Medals, and other Monuments of An- 
tiquity now extant, Neptune repreſented in different 
Manners; but commonly under the Figure of a 
Man in Years, drawn in a Shell by two Sea-horſes, 


holding in one Hand his Trident, and in the other 


a Dolphin. Pauſanias (2) ſays the Trezenians wor- 
ſhipped him under the Title of King; and he adds, 
the Coin of Trezene repreſented on one Side a Tri- 
dent, and on the other a Mzinerva's Head. Accord- 
ingly we find in Gollzius two Medals, one that has a 


Trident, the other a Minerva, with the Epithet of 


o, or Protectreſs of the City. 


_ Antiquity gives ſeveral Names to Neptune, beſides 


theſe which we have already explained ; and as ma- 
ny of them contribute greatly to let us into the 
Knowledge of this God, tis neceſſary to inſiſt upon 
them a little, The Name of Aſpbalion, or of A, 
phaleion, for it is found written in this laſt Manner 
upon a Medal of the Rhodians, which ſignifies firm, 
ſtable, immoveable, and anſwers to the Stabilitor of 


the Romans, was given him, according to Strabo (3), 


upon occaſion of a new Iſland that appeared in the 
Sea. The Rhodians, then very powerful, having 
landed there, built a Temple in honour of Neptune 


Apbalion, and he had very foon ſeveral others. If 
we may credit the antient Greek Scholiaſt upon Ari- 


ftophanes, there was one of them upon the Cape of 


 Tenarts 
it) Hyg. Fab, 188. (2) In Corinth. (3) L. 1. 
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Tenarus in Laconia; and according to Panſanias (1), 
another near the Port of Patras: This Sirname, in 


ſhort, was perfectly agreeable to this God; becauſe 
as he was thought to have the Power of ſhaking the 


Earth, ſo he had likewiſe that of eſtabliſhing it (a); 


which makes Macrobius ſay (2), that the Gods had 
often oppoſite Titles, with reſpect to one and the 


ſame Thing in their Dependance, and that as Nep- 


tune had the Name of Eugſict bon, which denoted his 
Power to ſhake the Earth, ſo he had that of A/dba- 
lion, to teach us that he had alſo Power to eſtabliſh 
and ſupport. it; accordingly they ſeldom failed to of- 
fer Sacrifices to him in great Storms and Earth- ; 
uakes. | 
The Jonians, as we are told Herodotus, called 
this God Heliconian, and aſſembled with a great Con- 
courſe of neighbouring People upon the Promontary 
of Mycale, to offer Sacrifice to him (3); they gave 
him the Name of King, from the Adventure which 
he had with Minerva, about the Territory of Trezene. 
For Jupiter having ordered, that they ſhould have it 
in Common, he took the Name of King thereof, 
and Minerva that of Polyas, as we learn from Pau 72 


nias (4), as he took that of Proſclyſtus, from another 


Conteſt which he had with Juno, about the Country 
of Argos, In reſentment that Jupiler had adjudged 


it to that Goddeſs, he laid all the Country under 
Water; but Juno having ſupplicated him to ſtop the 
Inundation, he yielded to her requeſt, and upon this 


he got the Epithet now mentioned, which ſignifies, 


to flow out, effluere ; becauſe he had made the Wa- 


ters of the Rivers that overflowed the Country to 


retire, A Temple was alſo wank to him under this 
| Name. 


(1) In Achaicis. (2) D . 
(a) Servius upon that Paſſage where Virgil 105 of Neptune, 


Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit —— 


ſays the Foundations of the Earth were under the Power and Do- | 


bas of Neptune. 


(3) L. 1. C. 48, (4) In Corinth. 
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Name. The Surname of Trident. bearer has no diffi: 
culty in it, that of uuνEjĩog, was in Alluſion to the 
Noiſe of the Sea, which reſembles the bellowing of 
a Bull: For this Reaſon; ſay the 1Myhologi/ts, that 
Animal was ſacrificed to him; and he himſelf was 
called Taupos or Tevpeog, and the Feſtivals that were 
celebrated in Honour of him, were called Tevpeie, 
But the two moſt pompous Epithets were thoſe men- 
tioned by Pauſanias, (1) Lord of the Earth, which 


was an Inſcription on one of his Statues in Zucania z 


and that of Soter, of the Saviour, which, according 
to Herodotus (2), was given him, probably by ſome 


of thoſe who believed he had ſaved them from ſome 


great Danger. In fine, this God had ſeveral other 
Names, from the Places where he was peculiarly ho- 
noured, as thoſe of Tenarius, from the Promontory 
of that Name in Lucania. Oncheſtius, from the City 


of Oncheſtus ; Iſthmius, from the Iſthmus of Corinth, 


where he had a magnificent Temple, whereof Pauſa- 
nias gives the Deſcription (3); Heliconius from Heli- 
con, Sc. The Romans gave him that of Conſus, an- 
ſwering to Hippius, which we have explained: Hence 
the Name of the Feſtivals called Conſualia; celebrat- 
ed in Honour of him, during the Circenſian Games. 

As the Adventures we have now been relating, 
and ſeveral others that we find in Pauſanias, gave al- 
moſt always Occaſion to the raiſing of a Temple to 
Neptune, and to particular Feſtivals, ſo he was one 
of the moſt highly adored Gods of the Pagan World : 
For beſides the Lybians who reckoned him their great 
Divinity, there were in Greece and Tah, eſpecially 
in the maritime Places, a great Number of Temples 
raiſed in Honour of him, as alſo Feſtivals and Games; 
particularly thoſe of the 1thmus of Corinth, and thoſe 
of the Circus at Rome were eſpecially conſecrated to 
him under the Name of Hippius. One of the Exer- 
ciſes there being Horſe- races. 5 th 

The Romans too had fo great Veneration for this 
God, that beſides the Feſtivals which they —_ 
Ii) In Lacon, (2) L. 7. (3) In Corinth. 
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ed in Honour of him on the firſt of July, and 
which was appointed to that _ in their Calendar, 


by theſe Words, D. Neptun the whole Month 


of February was conſecrated to him, either becauſe 
the half of it was deſtined among them to Purifi- 


cations, whence its Name was derived (1), thoſe 
Purifications being chiefly performed by Water, the 
Element over which this God preſided ; or perhaps to 
ſupplicate him to be propitious to the Sailors previouſly 
to their ſetting out to Sea at the beginning of Spring. 


The greateſt Singularity in them was, that as Nep- 


tune was believed to have formed the firſt Horſe, 
the Horſes and Mules, covered with Flowers, ceaſed - 
from all Labour during the Feſtivals of this God, 


and enjoyed Reſt which none durſt diſturb. 


Beſides the ordinary Victims, namely the Horſe 
and the Bull, ſacrificed to this God, and the Liba- 
tions that were made in Honour of him, as we are 
told by Herodotous (2), the Aruſpices offered to him 
particularly the Gall of the Victim, the Bitterneſs of 
that Entrail having an Affinity with the Sea-water. 

It would be in vain to attempt to mention all the 
Temples that were conſecrated to him, but I cannot 
chooſe but take Notice, that there was one among the 
Allantides, wherein he was repreſented in a Chariot 
drawn by four winged Horſes, whereof he was hold- 
ing the Reins ; and his Statue was ſo large, that it 
touched the Roof of the Temple, tho? very high; 
this is what we learn from Plato, in his long Diſ- 
courſe upon the Iſland Atlantis (3). Pliny (4) makes 
mention of the Temple he had among the Carians, 
and Herodotus (5) of another, which the Paſideans had 


| conſecrated to him. The ſame Author ſpeaks alſo 


of a braſs Statue ſeven Cubits high, or ten Foot and 
a half, which he had near the Iſthmus of Corintb. 
Pauſanias (6), who in that full Deſcription he gives 
of the Stadium of Olympia, ſays, there was near the 
(1) From the Word Februare, to expiate or purify. (2) L. 7. 
(3) In his Critias. (4) L. 31. (5) L. 7. (6) In Fliac. 


* 
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Goal the Figure of a Genius whom he calk Taraxip. 
pus, being placed there to frighten the Horſes, informs 
us at the ſame Time, that before they paſſed it, 
they failed not to invoke Neptune Hippius, and to ſup. 
Plicate him, that the Horſes which drew the Cha- 
riots, might not be maimed therein. (a) 

I have already faid, that to Neptune were attri. 
buted Earthquakes and other extraordinary Motions 
either by Sea or Land; I add farther, that this God 
was alſo reckoned the Author of any conſiderable 
Changes in the Courſes of Floods and Rivers; ac. 
cordingly the Theſſalians, whoſe Country had been 
overflowed, when the Waters withdrew gave out, that 
it was Neptune had formed the Canal into which the 
Waters had withdrawn: And ſurely, ſays Herodotus, 
* (1) Upon this Occaſion their Opinion is juſt ; for 
< all thoſe who reckon this God to be the Author 
* of Earthquakes, and take the Formation of Gulfs 
< to be his Work, will have no Difficulty to be- 
5 lieve, that Neptune had made the Canal when they 
tc came to ſee it. For the fame Reaſon he was 
accounted the tutelary God of Walls and their Foun- 
dations, which he was thought to overturn when he 
pleaſed. Accordingly Virgil repreſents him with the 
Trident im his Hand, deſtroying the Walls of Troy, 
and ſhaking their Foundations. (5) | 

As ſeveral Gallantries are laid to Neptune's Charge, 
beſides thoſe mentioned in this Chapter, we are par- 
ticularly told that, in order to ſucceed in his A- 
mours, he had frequently metamorphoſed himfelf: 
Arachne in the fine Work which ſhe drew in the Pre- 


ſence of Minerva, there drew the Hiſtory of all 


his Transformations 3 accordingly ſhe had repreſent- 
ed, ſays Ovid (2), Neptune metamophoſed into a Bull, 


{a} Yeu may conſult upon this Article Dionyſus Halicarnaſſens, 
I. 2. who tecites the diflerent Ways they had of ſpeaking of this 


__ Genius. 


11) L. 17. | s e 
00 Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit. Em. L. 2. 

62) Met. L. 6. hs 


in 


therefe 


(1) 
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in the Intrigue which he had with one of the Daugh- . 
ters of Eolus; under the Form of the River Enipus, 
in his Amours with Iphimedia, the Wife of the Giant 


Aloeus, by whom he had the two Aloides, Ephialtes and 


Otus; under that of a Ram, when he wanted to ſeduce 
Biſaltis ; under that of a Horſe to delude Ceres, who 
had metamorphoſed herſelf into a Mare, to avoid 
his Purſuits, Laſtly ſhe gave him the Figure of a 
Bird, in the Intrigue which he had with Meduſa ; 
and of a Dolphin in that with Melanthe (a). 

After what I have ſaid as to the manner of re- 
preſenting Neptune, and the Picture given of him by 
Virgil, J would have nothing to add with regard to 
the Statues, Medals, and Bas-Reliefs of him, which 
Time has preſerved to us in very great Numbers, 
were it not that ſome of theſe Monuments remind 


us of ſome particular Paſſages of his Hiſtory, or in 


that of the Princes who had theſe Figures engraved. 
Sometimes we find him upon theſe Monuments ſtand- 
ing, ſometimes ſitting upon the Waves of the Sea; 
frequently in a Chariot drawn by two or four Hor- 
ſes z ſometimes they are common Horſes, ſometimes 
Sea-horſes, that have the upper Parts of that Ani- 


mal, while their lower Parts terminate in a Fiſh's 


Tail, as almoſt all the Sea Monſters; only once with 
winged Horſes, as he 1s repreſented upon an Inta- 
clio publiſhed by Beger, who juſtly reckons this is 
the Atlantic Neptune mentioned by Plato. In all theſe 
Attitudes is this God urging on his Horſes, and gives 
them looſe Reins z which Vigil has fo happily ex- 
preſſed in this Verſe ; Flectit equos, curruque volans 
dat lora ſecundo (1). Neptune crowned by Victory 
in Maffei, denotes the Gratitude of the Perſon who 


| reckoned himſelf indebted to him for a naval Battle; 


holding his Right-foot upon a Globe, as he is in a 
Medal of Auguſtus, and in another of Titus, he in- 
EF | forms 


(a) The Reader knows, from what TI have aid on the Sources 


of Fables, how, to judge of theſe various Transformations, and 


therefore I ſhall add nothing here, 
(1) An. Lt. 
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forms us that theſe Emperors were equally Maſters 
of Sca and Land. Seated upon a ſmooth Sea (a), 
with two Dolphins ſwimming upon the Surface of 
the Waves, and having a Prow 2 Ship near him, 
loaded with Grains or Pearls, he denotes the Plenty 
which is procured by ſucceſsful Navigation. When 
he appears ſitting upon a troubled Sea (%, with the 
Trident planted before him, and a monſtrous Bird 
with a Dragon's Head and Wings, without Feathers, 
l:ke a Bat, "that ſeems making an Effort to tall upon 
him, while Neptune remains calm and undiſturbed, 
even negligently turning away his Head, all this is 
to figure that this God equally triumphs over Storms 
and Sea-monſters. Upon a Medal publiſhed by Be- 
ger, where Victory appears upon the Prow of a Ship, 
founding the Trumpet, while Neptune on the Re- 
* -erlg, in Poſture of a Combatant, 1s darting his Tri- 
dent to put his Enemies to F light, he reprefents to 
us, as is well remarked by that Antiquary, the great 
Victory of Demetrius Poliorcetes over Plolomeus, 
waich Plutarch deſcribes. Laſtly, a Bas- relief of ve- 
ry great Beauty (1), repreſents to us Neptune carry- 
ing off a young Virgin, whom he bears upon his 
Sca-horſcs. Cupid, to whom this God has yielded up 
his Trident, makes uſe of 1t to animate his Horſes, 
whereof one 1s holding the Tail of a Dolphin in his 
Mouth. Two young Virgins appear upon the Shore, 
ſupplicating Neptune to give them back their Com- 
anion. The Mythologiſts, who ſpeak ſo much of 
the Amours of this God, and of his various Meta- 
morphoſcs, ſay nothing, as far as I know, of this 
Rape. 
But we mult: not confound Neptune with Taras his 
Son, who appears upon the Medals of the Tarentines 
with the Symbols of his Father, The City of Ta. 


rentum in Italy, which the Greeks name Laras, owed 
its 


(s) A Figure publiſhed by Ma tei. 

(5) A Figure * by Mortfaucen in lis Travels to 
Italy. 

) Admir. Rom. 
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its Original to the Son of this God, who had laid 
its Foundations. The Tarentines, in Gratitude, re- 


preſented him upon their Medals (1), under the Fi- 


cure of a Sea- god, mounted on a Dolphin, and 
commonly holding his Father's Trident in his Hand: 
I fay commonly, for ſometimes he has in its Stead 
Hercules's Club, the Symbol of Strength; or an 
Owl, to repreſent Minerva the Protectreſs of the 
Tarentines; or a Crown, in Alluſion to his Con- 
queſts; or the Cornucopia, to ſignify the Richneſs 
of the Country, where he had built the City Taren- 
tum; or, in fine, a Pot with two Handles, and a 
Cluſter of Grapes with Bacchus's Thyrſus, the Sym- 
bol of the Plenty of Wine among the Tarentines. 


. 
Nereus, he Nereids, Doris and Triton. | 
EREUS, whom all the Antients reckon 


among the Sea-gods, was, according to Hęſi- 
od (2), the Son of Oceanus and Tethys. Apollodo- 


rus (3) gives him Oceanus for his Father, and Terra 


tor his Mother, and other Mythologifts make him 
the Son of Neptune, Hefiod highly celebrates this 
Nereus, who was, according to him, a mild and 


peaceful old Man, a Lover of Juſtice and Modera- 


tion. The Antients have enquired. into the Rea- 
ſon why this Poet, as well as the Author of a Hymn 
which is aſcribed to Orpheus, have run out upon the 
Praiſe of this Sea-god. John the Deacon gives a 
Reaſon for it as ridiculous as falſe ; *tis, ſays he, be- 


- Cauſe Seamen, who have always preſent Death be- 


tore their Eyes, are commonly good People ; but 
unluckily it is quite the contrary. The good Deacon, 
as M. Le Clerc remarks, had never ſeen either Sea- 
men or Sailors, and ſpeaks of them juſt as we do of 
the Inhabitants of the Moon. That learned Critick | 

HERS there- 


| 11 See Berer, Treaſure of Brandebaurg. (2) Theogon. 
by 5 1. : $5 - 
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therefore has Recouyſe to the Phenician Language, 
in which the Words, Nahae, Noae, whence the 
Name of Nereus was derived, ſignify io ſhine, to give 
Light, which, as it relates to Man, imports t kno, 
to have Underſtanding, to be wiſe (a). 

Be that as it will, all agree with Heſiad that he 
married his Siſter Doris, and that he had by her the 
fifty Nereids whoſe Names are theſe, Proto, Eucra- 


te, Sao, Amphitrite, Eudore, Thetis, Galene, Glauce, 


Cymoihce, Speo, Thalia, Melite, Eulimene, Agave, 
Paſithec, Erato, Eunice, Doto, Pheruſa, Dynament, 
Neſea, Adtea, Protomedea, Doris, Panope, Galatea, 
Hippothce, Hipponce, Cymodoce, Cymatolege, Amphi- 
trite, Cymo, Etone, Halimede, Glauconome, Pontopo- 
ria, Liagore, Evagore, Laomedea, Polynome, Antono- 
me, Tuſianaſſa, Evarne, Pjamathe, Menippe, Ny/o, 
Eupompe, Themiſto, Pronoe, Nemertes. In this Lift 
taken from Hęſicd, Ampiitrite occurs twice, there 
being two Nereids of that Name, which differ only 

in Quantity. | 
Homer (1) gives their Names with ſome Variation, 
and reckons only Thirty two of them; the reſt, 
ſays he, having remained in the Bottom of the Sea; 
Glance, Thalia, Cymodoce, Neſæa, Spio, Thoa, Halia, 
Cymothea, Aftea, Limnoria, Melita, Fera, Amphi- 
thee, Agove, Dolo, Proto, Pheruſa, Dynamene, Dexa- 
mene, Amphinome, Callianira, Doris, Panope, Gala- 
tea, Nemeriis, Apſeudes, Calltanaſſe, Clymene, Fani- 
ra, Janeſſa, Mare, Orithua, Amathia, Theſe Names, 
in ſhort, almoit all derived from the Greek, agree 
perfectly to Divinities of the Sea, ſince they expreſs 
the Waves, the Billows, the Trumpets, the Calms, 
the Roads, the Ifles, the Ports, &c. | 
All Antiquity agrees, that Nerenus excelled in the 
Art of Prediction, He foretold Paris the War 
which the Rape of Helen would bring upon his Coun- 
try (2); and he informed Hercules where to find the 
golden 


(a)) See I. Le Clarc's Note upon the 233d Verſe of Hęſod's 
Theogony. 5 - 
(1) Il, L. 18. (2) UM. . Do 
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golden Apples that Eury#heus ordered him to go in 
queſt of. He attempted, ?tis ſaid, to transform him- 
{elf into various Shapes, that he might not be obli- 
ged to make that Diſcovery to the Grecian Prince; 
but he held him faſt till he had reſumed his priſtine 
Form. We learn from Apellodorus, that Nereus com- 
monly reſided in the Egean Sea (1), where he was 
encircled with Nereids, who diverted him with their 
Songs and Dances (2). Accordingly Pauſanias (3) 
takes the old Man who was worſhipped by the Gythe- 
ates, and who, according to them, had: his Palace 
in the Sea, to have been no other but Nereus; and 
he cites, in proof of it, theſe Verſes in Homer. 


Ye Siſter Nereids ! to your Deeps deſcend, 
Haſte, and our Father's ſacred Seat attend. 
Pope*s Iliad. 18. 177. 


*Tis evident that there is a great deal of Phyſio- 
logy intermixed with this Fable, the Poets having 
frequently taken Nereus for the Water itſelf, as his 
Name imports. Heſychius accordingly derives it from 
vapog, which ſignifies fowing ; I am, however, of 
Opinion, that the Ground of the Fable exhibits to 
us ſome antient Prince of this Name who became 
famous by Sea, and improved Navigation ſo much, 
that People came from all Parts to conſult him in 
dangerous Voyages. Theſe pretended Metamorpho- 
tes, and the various Shapes which he aſſumed to get 
rid of thoſe who came to conſult him, are but ſo 
many Symbols figuring that he was crafty and art- 
tul, wiſe and prudent, like Proteus, whom we ſhall 
ſpeak of by and by. Some Authors however (4) 
were of Opinion that Nereus had been the Inventor 
of Hydromancy, or of the Science of Prediction by 
Means of Water, and that this is the Reaſon of re- 
preſenting him as a great Soothſayer; and perhaps 


L this 


(i) I.. 4. Argo. (2) Orpheus Hym. in Nereid. (3) In La- 
co. (4) V. Nat. Com. | 


* 
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this is the Reaſon for ranking him among the Gods 
of the Sea, M. Le Clerc confirms this Sentiment (1) 
by a happy Conjecture, deriving the Name of N. 
reus from the Hebrew, in which Language it ſigni. 
fies videns; and this is what made him be reckoned 
by all the Antients a Man skilled in the Art of Pre- 
diction, which Horace thus expxeſſes; 


Ut caneret ſera Nereus fata (2 * ; 


Thus for underſtanding this Fable, we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſn two Nereus's, the one poetical, the fabulous 
Stories of whom are only founded upon the Etymo- 
logy of his Name; the other real, whoſe Hiſtory 
has been diſguiſed with poetical Images. 

But what are we to think of the Nereids his 

Daughters? Are we to look upon them as metapho- 
rical Perſonages, as their Names ſignify, or as real 
Perſons ? I grant, 1. That the Nereids, whom He- 

ſiod and Homer name, are moſtly but poetical Be- 

ings ; but think ſome of them had a real Exiſtence, 
ſuch as Caſſiope the Mother of Andromede, Pſamma- 
the the Mother of Phoce, who, according to Pauſa- 

#ias, having gone into the Country in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Parnaſſus, gave her Name to it ; and 
accordingly that Country has ſince been called Pho- 
cis; Thetis the Mother of Achilles, and ſome others. 
But, 2. It muſt alſo be owned, that the Name of 
Ner eids was given to Princeſſes who inhabited either 
in ſome INands, or upon the Sea-coaſts, or who be- 
came famous for the Eſtabliſhment of Commerce 
and Navigation. It was transferred afterwards not 

only to ſome poetical Perſonages, who owe their 

Exiſtence only to Etymologies conform to the Qua- 

lities implied in their Names, but even to certain 

Fiſhes that have the upper Part of their Bodies much 

like that of Women, 
Pliny 


| t) Upon Hed. (2) Od. 20. L. I. 


Book II. 


It 
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Pliny ſays, in the Time of Tiberius, there was ſeen 
upon the Sea-ſhore a Nereid ſuch as the Poets re- 
reſent them (a), and that an Ambaſſador from 
Gaul had told Auguſtus, that upon the Sea-coaſts had 
been ſeen ſeveral dead Nereids. Albertus Magnus (6), 
and ſome others, frequently ſpeak of ſuch like Pro- 
digies. 

The ſame Account was given of the Tritons, 
which the Poets repreſent as Monſters, having the 
Half of their Bodies human, and the other half 
Fiſh, with Shell-trumpets in their Hands, where- 
by they make the Shore to reſound (c). When 
this Name was uſed in the Singular, it denoted that 
one of the Tritons, who always WN Neptune, 
whoſe Arrival he proclaimed by the Sound of his 
Shell, and was therefore taken for the Trumpeter of 
that God. Hod, who has given his Genealogy, 
ſays he was the Son of Neptune and Amphitrite ; Vir- 
gil and Ovid give a Deſcription of him (d). Pliny 
tells us, that a Meſſage came to inform Tiberius (e) 
that one of them had been ſeen near Liſbon, the 
Sound of whoſe Shell-trumpet had been heard, and 
his Form the ſame as is commonly repreſented. The 
Fiſhers have often catched Fiſhes pretty much re- 
ſembling what we are told of the Tr:tons, and per- 
haps upon ſuch Relations have been invented the po- 
ctical Fables of thoſe Feaſts which they gave the 

L14 good 


. (a) SpeRata in eodem littore Nereis humana effigie, Plin. 
9 

(5) See his Diſcourſe of Animals, and Pauſanias in Arcad. 

(c) See the Deſcription Virgil gives of a Triton ſpeaking of 
Auletes, {Eneid. L. 10. | | 


Huc venit immanis Triton, & cærula concha 
Exterrens freta : cui laterum tenus hiſpida nant: 
Frons hominem præſert, in Priitia deſinit alvus. 


(7) Cæruleum Tritona vocat, conchaque ſonanti 
Inſpirare jubet, fluctuſque & flumina ſigno 
Jam revocare dato, c. 
Ovid. Met. L. 10. 
- (e) Tiberio nunc/atum eſt viſum & auditum canentem concha 
Iritonem- qua noici:ur forma, Plin. Loc. Cit. 
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good Nereus, where Triton, Neptune's Trumpeter, 
walked upon the Sea with his Azure Chariot and 
Horſes. Macrobius obſerves, that the Statues of 
Triton uſed to be placed upon the Top of Saturn's 
Temple. | 
The antient Monuments, as well as Medals (a), 
accord, in repreſenting the Nereids as young Women 
riding upon Dolphins, or upon Sea-horſes, holding 
commonly in one Hand Neptune's Trident, and in 
the other a Dolphin, and ſometimes a Victory and a 


Crown. However, we find them ſometimes half Wo. 


men, half Fiſhes, conformable to this Verſe ; 
Defenit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne (1). 
Such as we ſee them upon a Medal of Marſeilles, and 


upon ſome others. | 
As for the Tritons, they are always repreſente 

half Men and half Fiſhes ; their Hair is like that of 

the Ranunculus, a Sea-plant, the reſt of the Body 


appears to be covered with Scales; they have Fins 


under the Ears, a large Mouth, Teeth of wild 
Beaſts, blue Eyes, their Hands and Fingers covered 
with Scales, and Fins inſtead of Feet upon the Breaſt 
and Belly. But be it Caprice of the Artiſt, or ſome 
Myſtery which we know not, we find ſome of them 
upon Monuments that hardly reſemble the Deſcrip- 
tion now given in any one Thing. Such is that 
which was repreſented upon a Freeze found in Bur- 
gundy. It has the Head and whole Body of a Man, 
without ſo much as one Scale to be ſeen, except on 
the Thighs, which terminate in two long Fiſhes 
Tails. He bears a Cloak upon one Arm, and a 
Shell in the Right-hand, He has by him a Mon- 
ter, and a Sea-dog lying ſquat on the Ground. But 
not to inſiſt on this, moſt of theſe Sea Divinities 
were worſhipped in Greece; Pauſanias, in particular, 


ſays (2) the Nereids had facred Groves and Altars in 


ſeveral 


(a) As may be ſeen ;n Beger, Treaſure of Brandeburg. 


(1) Hor. Art. Poet. (2) In Corinth, | 
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ſeveral Places, eſpecially upon the Sea-ſhores ; Wit. 
neſs, ſays he, the Nereid Doto, who bad a celebrated 


Temple at Gabala, 
CH A £5 OE 
P R QF £ U. 


OTHING ͤis more celebrated than this Sea- 

God, .and the two greateſt Poets of Antiquity 
have vied with one another in drawing his Character. 
Hemer (1) in the Diſcourſe of Menelaus to Telemachus, 
makes him give an Account, how, when he had 
loit himſelf near a little Iſland belonging to Egypt, 
Eidoiea, the Daughter of Proteus appeared to him, 
and adviled him to go and conſult her Father, to 
leara from him his Deſtiny, giving him however to 
know that he could not gain his End, without bind- 
ing him while he was aſleep, and holding him faſt 
that he might not eſcape, whatever Figure he aſſum- 
ed, till he had revealed to him his Adventures, 
Menelaus takes with him three of his Companions, 
who ſurprize Proteus aſleep, fall upon him, and with- 
out being affrighted at ſeeing him transformed into 
a Lion, a Dragon, a Leopard, a Boar, Water, Trees, 
Sc. ſtill hold him faſt in their Arms, till being re- 
turned to his former State, they looſe him, and then 
he informs Menelaus of what detained him in Egypt, 
and at the fame Time what he was to do, in order 
to arrive happily in his own Country. 

Virgil, who only changes the perſonages, but in 
the main has faithfully copied his Model, tells us, 
how Ariſteas, upon the Loſs of his Bees, went tq 
conſult his Mother Orene, who thus addreſſes him. 


In the Carpathian Bottom makes abode 


The Shepherd of the Seas, a Prophet, and a God; 


Hizh wer the Main in watry Pomp he rides, 


His azure C arr and fiuny C A guides: 
Proteus 
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Proteus bis Name : To his Pallenian Port, 


I. ſee from far the weary God reſort. 


Him, not alone, we River Gods adore, 
But aged Nereus hearkens to his Lore. 
With ſure Foreſight, and with unerring Doom, 


He ſees what is, and was, and is to come. 


This Neptune gave bim, when he gave to keep 
His ſcaly Flock that graze the wary Deep. 
Implore his Aid, for Proteus only knows 

The ſecret Cauſe, and Cure of all thy Woes. 

But firſt the wily Wizzard muſt be caught, 

For unconſtrain*d he nothing tells for Naught ; 


Nor is with Pray re, or Bribes, or FlatPry bought. 
Surprize him firſt, and with hard Fetters bind; 


Then all his Frauds will vaniſh into Wind, 

T will myſelf conduct thee on thy Way, 

When next the ſouthing Sun inflames the Day 
When the diy Herbage thirſts for Dews in vain, 
And Sheep, in Shades, avoid the parching Plain. 
Then will I lead thee to his ſecret Scat; 


When weary with his Toyl, and ſeorcl#d with Heat; 


The wayward Sire frequents his cool Retreat. 


His Eyes with heavy Slumber overcaſt ; 
With Force invade his Limbs, and bind him faſt : 
Thus furely bound, yet be not over bold, 
The ſiipp*ry God will try to looſe his Holl : 
And various Forms aſſume, to cheat thy Sight ; 


And with vain Images of Beaſts affright. 


With foamy Tuſes he ſeems a briſtly Boar, 


Or imilates the Liows angry Roar; 
Breaks out in crackling Flames to ſhun thy Snares, 


A Dragon hiſſes, or a Tyger ſtares : 

Or with a Wile, thy Caution to betray, 

In fleeting Streams attempts to ſlide away. 

But thou, the more he varies Forms, beware, 


To ſtrain his Fetters with a firifter Care : 


Til tiring all his Arts, he turns agen 
To bis 1 rrue Shape, in which he firſt was ſeen. 
Dryder*s Virg. Georg. 
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Ariſteus exactly executed the Order of his Mother, 


and learned from Proteus the Manner of repairing 


his Swarms. As the Fable of Proteus is really built 


upon an hiſtorical Bottom, ler us ſee what may have 
given riſe to it; though ?tis not eaſy to be explained, 
and the Authors who have attempted it, vary as 
much about it, as Proteus himſelf. Firſt, the Greeks 
who would have all the Gods and great Men born 


among them, alledged, that Proteus was from Pallene 


in Theſſaly ; but that the Cruelty of his Children had 
compelled him to leave it and retire into Egypi, and 
upon this feigned that Neptune had ſaved him; as we 
read in Lycophron(1). They added, that he returned 
ſome Time after; and this is the Tradition followed 


by Virgil, ſince he ſays: 


j o. +» »- | SOR 
Pallenem. 


The two Sons of Proteus called Polygonus and Te- 
{-gonus, put all thoſe to Death who came to lodge 
with them, after having vanquiſhed them at Wreſt- 


ling; Hercules after Proteus*s Departure, rid the Earth 


of thoſe two Tyrants. 
| Servias confirms all that we have now ſaid (a); but 


this Allegation of the Greeks is a mere Chimera, Pro- 
ters having been King of Egypt, as we ſhall prove 


in the ſequel. 
Madam Dacier faw very plainly that this Fable in 


Homer was hiſtorical, her Words are to this Effect 


(1) In Caſſandra. | 

(4) Carpathos, inquit, Inſula eſt contra /Zgyptum, a qua vici- 
num Pelagus Carpathium appellatum eſt. Hic aliquando regnavit 
Proteus, relica Pallene civitate Theſſalia, ad quam tamen rever- 
{us eſt poſtea: quod oſtendit ( Virgilius) hoc loco dicens. Patriam- 
gue revifit Pallenem. Hoc ideo dicit, quia Proteus ante quam in 
Agyptum commigraret, I'braciæ ſuit Incola, ubi habuit Uxorem, 
ex qua ſilios Telegonum & Polygenum, qui cum advenas ſecum 
luctari adigerent & excruciarent, ad poſtremum ab Hercule victi 
& interempti patris animum perculerunt; quapropter tædio pre- 
ſcentium rerum ſolum vertere coactus, /Egyptum petüt. 
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in her Remarks upon the fourth Book of the Odyſſey, 
«« The Queſtion is, ſays ſhe, to find out the Reaſon 
&* of this Fiction, and what induced Homer to ima- 
« gine a Sea God capable of all thoſe Changes: 
« For we muſt not think it is a mere Fable, and 
that the Poet had no other Aim but to figure 
* thereby Matter which undergoes all Sorts of 
Changes, or to give an Emblem of Friendſhip, 
« which ought never to be firmly depended upon 
« till it has been tried under all Shapes. Theſe are 
but vain Subtilties, and ſhallow Dreams; for as 
«« Strabo has it, tis not Homer's Way to affix to any 
* Truth thoſe prodigious Fables, He has applied Fable 
« to certain Facts, to give additional Charms to his 
% Narration, as a Goldſmith adds Gold to Silver. 
« Fully to unravel the wonderful Myſtery of this 
4 Fiction, we muſt firſt find out the Truth which is 
« the Foundation of it, and then we ſhall eaſily ſee 
<« the Fiction under which he has diſguiſed it accord- 
< ing to his Cuſtom.” 

Let us then ſeparate the Truth from the Fiction. 
Firſt of all, Hiſtory informs us that there was at 
Memphis a King named Proteus, who ſucceeded to 
Pheron, this is the firſt Truth : The ſecond, which 
is no leſs certain, is, that Egypt was the Country of 
the moſt ſkilful Enchanters who wrought the grea- 
| teſt Prodigies. We ſee in Scripture that Pharaoh's 
Magicians imitated a Part of Moſes's Miracles; 
that by their Enchantment they changed a Rod into 
a Serpent, as that great Servant of God had done; 
that they converted Water into Blood, and covered 
the whole Land of Egypt with Frogs, as he did. *Tis 
therefore probable that Menelaus, being at Canopus, 
went to conſult one of theſe Enchanters, who dealt 
in Prediction: And this is the Foundation Homer had 
to build his Fable upon, which he applied next to a 
known Name, Proteus, of whom he makes a Seca 
God, gives him Sea Monſters for his. Guides, and 
imputes to him all thoſe Changes, in Alluſion to all 
the Prodigies wrought by the Enchanters. Here then 

| is 


* 
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is the Truth, and the Fable which ſerves for a Veil 
to it, N unraveled. Euffathius tells us, that 
ſome of the Antients were of Opinion, that Proteus 
was a Wonder-worker ; and I am ſurprized that this 
Light did not guide him to the Source of this Truth. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that the Magicians we read 
of in Scripture, wrought thoſe Prodigies upon exter- 
nal Objects, and that Proteus performed his u 

himſelf : But beſides that Fable does not always deli- 
ver Truths, ſuch as it found them, is it to be doubted, 
that thoſe Magicians who did ſo ſurprizing Things 
out of themſelves, would alſo perform upon their 
own Perſons, Things no leſs wonderful, and exhi- 
bite themſelves under various Shapes, very apt to 
raiſe Aſtoniſhment ? Since among the Greeks, who to 
be ſure would have been but Novices in the Art to 


the Egyptians, ſome were found who wrought Pro- 


digies upon themſelves of this Nature. Euſtathius 
quotes the Example of Calliſtbenes the Phyſician, 
who, whenever he had a mind, appeared all on 
Fire, and ſhewed himſelf under other Forms, which 
aſtoniſhed the Spectators, : 

There' are ſome Authors who alledge, that Pro- 
ſeuls was a ſkilful Orator, who could eaſily make thoſe 
who converſed with him alter their Sentiments. Lu- 
cian aſſerts, that he was a Comedian extremely ſupple, 
a perfect Scaramouche, who turned himſelf, as we 
may ſay, into all Sorts of Shapes. Heraclides of 
Pontus alledges, the Fable of Proteus comprehends 
the Myſtery of the Formation of the World; and his 
Changes that were deſigned to teach us, that Matter 


was capable of receiving all Sorts of Forms; and that 


Eidotea, who adviſes to bind her Father, is Divine 
Providence, which fixes this Matter to certain Sub- 
jects. Others will have it, that Proteus ſignifies 
Truth, which lies concealed from thoſe who don't 
apply themſelves to the Study of it. | 
But the moſt probable Opinion, and what is mot 


common among the Antients, and among the reſt, 
Homer 
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Homer (1), Herodotus (2), Diodorus Siculus (3), Gle- 


mens Alexandrinus (4), Lycophron (5), Iſaacius and ſex 
veral others, is, that Proteus was an ancient King of 


Egypt, who kept his Court at Memphis, and who 
reigned about the Time of the Trojan War. What 
Herodotus in particular ſays of him is to this Effect; 

and though the Paſſage I am going to quote from 
him be ſomewhat long, yet I thought 1t deſerved to 
be given entire. Pheron, King of E gt had for 
« his Succeſſor an Inhabitant of Memphis, called in 
* the Greek Language Proteus, of whom we lee a 
*«« Temple at this Day in Memphis, which 1s very 
It 1s ſituated by 
e the Temple of Vulcan, to the South: The Pheni- 
* cians from Tyrus dwell in the Neighbourhood, 


and from thence the Place is called the Field of 


cc 


the Tyriens. There is in this Temple of Proteus a 
Chapel dedicated to Venus, ſurnamed the Stranger, 
* whom I conjecture to be Ilelen, the Daughter of 
% Tyngarus, becauſe I have heard that Jlelen was for 
* ſome Time Proteuss Gueſt, and that ſhe had the 
Name of the foreign Venus. For there is no 
other Part of the Temple that is conſecrated to 
her under that Name. And indeed when I aſked 


the Prieſts what they thought of Helen, they told 


«© me, as Paris Alexander was returning to his own 


Country, after having carried her off from Sparta, 
he was driven by Storm upon the Coafts of Eg, 
* and ſeeing the Tempeſt {till continue, he was 
* forced to land there at the Mouth of the Nite 


« which is called Canopick, where he made ſome 


(c 


Stay. There was upon the ſhore a Temple to 


Hercules, which is there at this Day, whether if 


* any Slave retires, to whatever Perſon he belongs, 


and takes on the holy Signs that are there, put- 


ing himſelf under the Protection of that God, he 
is not allowed to be taken, and this Privilege has 
«© even remained unviolable to our Time: The 

Slaves 


(1) 0 L. 4. . 


(2) L. 
6) In his * a,. 


(4) Strom. 5. 


= 


8 
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« Slaves of Paris having heard of the Freedom that 
« was to be found in this Temple, inſtantly return- 
« ed thither, and falling down upon their Knees 
« before that God, began to accuſe their Maſter, 
« and to divulge the Rape of Helen, and the Injury 
« which he: had done to Menelaus. They made 
« their Complaints in Prefence of the Prieſts and 
«© Governor of that Mouth of the Mie, named Tho- 
« is, who having heard them out, diſpatched a 
« Meſſage to Memphis to bear this News to Proteus, 
« which was delivered in theſe Terms. There has 
« juſt arrived a Foreigner of the Race of Teucer, 
« who has committed an unheard of Crime in Greece. 


% he has ſeduced the Wife of his Hoſt: He has 


« carried her off, and with her a vaſt deal of Riches. 


« Contrary Winds have driven him upon your 
« Coaſts, whether ſhall we let him go with Impu- 
* nity, or ſhall we ſpoil him of what he has brought 
« with him? Immediately Proteus ordered the Go- 
“ yernour to ſeize upon this Man; he accordingly 
* obeyed, and brought him before Proteus; who, at- 
ter he had reproached him bitterly, baniſhed him 
« from his Preſence ; however, being unwilling to 
put him to Death, leaſt he ſhould have violated the 
Law of Hoſpitality, he ordered him to depart out 
of his Dominions within three Days, and detained 
Helen to give her back to her Huſband.” 

Diodorus Siculus allows alſo that Proteus, whom he 
names Cetes, was King of Egypt; and aſſerts at the 
ſame Time, that whatever the Greeks fabled of his 
various Metamorphoſes, the Egyptians ſaid of their 
King Cetes; but he differs from Herodotus, in two 
Points: 1. In ſaying that he aſcended the Throne 
after an Interregnum of 150 Years, whereas Herodo- 
t1s makes him to have reigned immediately after 
Phero, 2. In making him to have been preſent at 


the War of Troy, which has induced ſome Moderns 


to ſay, that he was the ſame with Tithonus, the Father 
ot Memnon. 9 | 


However 
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However that be, what may have given Riſe to 
the Metamorphoſes in Virgil and Homer, I take to 
be this. Proteus was a wile and eloquent Prince; 
and his Precaution whereby he evaded every Danger, 
might ferve him inſtead of the prophetick Gift 
which is aſcribed to him; for according to Cicero, 
Foreſight is a Prophecy. As it was very difficult 
to learn his Secrets, there was no great Impropriety 
in ſaying, there was no coming at the Knowledge of 
them but by binding him. He was befides exceed- 
ing ſtately, and ſeldom appeared in publick : No 
body was permitted to come in his Way; there were 
but a few of the great Lords, whum Homer allego- 
rically calls the large Fiſhes, du,, who durſt ac- 
company him. It was commonly at Noon when he 
went out of his Palace, which the ſame Poet calls 
his Cave: He uſed to walk along the Sca-Coaſt for 
the Benefit of the cool North-wind, covered perhaps 
with an Umbrello, which he calls a Cloud. Some- 
times he appeared in the midft of his Soldiers, as a 
Shepherd in the midſt of his Flocks : He knew their 
Number and their Names, and frequently reviewed 
them, Hence the ſame Poet ſays, he counted his 
Flocks regularly every Day about the Hour of Noon, 
His being quick and lively even to Exceſs, might 
juſtify the Expreſſion of being all Fire; and then 
from his abſolute Command of his Paſſions, he ap- 
pearea in a Moment after more ſmooth and pliant 
than Water, Would it not ſeem that our two Poets 
deſigned by all theſe Strokes to give an allegorical 
Deſcription of a King, wiſe and provident, artful 
and inſinuating, and not of a Sea Monſter, or a Came- 
lion, that changed Form and Figure ? Nothing 1 is 
more uſual in the Poets, and even in Scripture, than 
theſe Symbolical Deſcriptions that figure the Cha- 
racer of a Perſon under Terms of Obſcurity. Thus 
the Prophet Iſdiab conſiders Nebuchadinezaum as the 
Morning Star; and Jacob, his Son Fudab as a Lion (1), 

Se. which would never bear to be underſtood — 
n 


1 


1) Gengſis 49. 


Book II. 
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In like Manner, by this maritime Race, whom 
Virgil, after Homer, calls Gens humida ponti, tis evi- 
dent thoſe Poets deſigned the Egyptians who lie near 


the Sea; and by thoſe Sea-calves, turpes Phocas, the 


Satrapes of Egypt; and if they call them Neptune's 
Flocks, *tis becauſe a King ought to be the Father 
and Paſtor of his Subjects. Again, it is in the ſame 
Senſe that they call Proteus the Son of Neptune, be- 


cauſe he was powerful by Sea, and Maſter of Car- 
pathia, whence he himſelf came to be accounted af- 
terwards a Sea-god. 


Perhaps too the equivocal 
Meaning of the Word Cetes, a Name he went un- 
der, according to Diodorus, or rather Ketiu, as he is 
named by Perizonius, the Import whereof is a 
Whale or great Fiſh, ſerved to propagate this Fa- 
ble; and what wonderfully confirms theſe Conjec- 
tures, Homer, who is the Author of it, had learned 
it from the Egyptians, who often covered their Hi- 
ſtories with ingenious Veils of Allegory and Fiction. 

In the mean Time, if we take Diodorus Siculus's 
Account, there will be leſs Myſtery under it than 


we may imagine, ſince, according to him, this Fa- 


ble was hatched among the Greeks, and was invented 
from a Cuſtom that prevailed among the Kings of 
Egypt to wear upon their Heads as a Badge of their 
Strength and Power, the Skin of a Lion, or of a 
Bull, or of a Dragon ; ſometimes even Branches of 
Trees, Fire, and rich Perfumes ; theſe Ornaments 
giving them a Figure in the Eyes of their Subjects, 
and ſtriking them with a ſuperſtitious Awe. 

Proteus left a Son named Remphis, who ſucceeded 
him. As for himſelf, he was ranked among the 
Gods; and we have juſt now ſeen what Herodotus 
ſays of his Temple. We ſhall conclude with ſome 
critical Reflections of our Literati. M. Fourmont (a) 
alledges the Greeks formed the Name of Proteus, 
which they gave to this King, from Phras or Phro, 
of which they made Prot, with.the final eus; an 

M m Etymology 


(a) Critical RefleQions upon the Hiſtory of antient Nations, 
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Etymology no doubt preferable to that of Perizoni- 
us, Who fays that Prince got the Name of Proteus, 
only becauſe he was choſen after an Anarchy. The 
late Iluctius, who has run the Parallel between Mo. 
ſes and almoſt all the Pagan Gods (1), has not failed 
to compare him to Proteus, maintaining that this 
Fable is founded upon what the Scripture ſays of 
Maoſes's Rod. But with that learned Prelate's good 
Leave, Proteus, whom all Antiquity agrees to have 
lived in the Time of the Trojan War, is poſteri- 
or by ncar 240 Yeats to the Legiſlator of the Hie. 
br et. Wo. 


CHAP. VII 


| Phorcys, Saron, Portumis, Matuta, Glaucu 


and Pgeon. 


HORCYS, or Phorcus, another Sea-god, was, 
if we may believe He/tod (2), the Son of Por- 
tus and Terra, and had by his Wife Ceto, the Graiæ, 
whoſe Hairs were white at the Moment of their 
Birth (3); a phyſical Generation, intimating that 
the Waves whiten when they are ruffled. Homer (4 
ſpealcs of the Cave where Phorcys dwelt, upon which 
Porphyry has made a learned Commentary, but which 
is reduced to ſome myſterious and abſtracted No- 
tions of Phyſiology. Varro is the only Author who 
has reduced to Hiſtory what thoſe Poets ſay ; and he 
contends, that Phorcys was a King of Corfica, As 
he loſt his Life, and a Part of his Army in a na- 
val Battle againſt as, thoſe who ſurvived this 
_ Cverthrow, gave out that he had been cransformed 
into a Sca-god. 

Saron was looked upon as the particular God oi 
the Sailors, and the Greeks, for that Reaſon, gave 
him a Name from an Arm of the Sea which is near 

Corinth, 


(1) Dem. Evang. Pro, 4. () In Theog. (3) See the 
Hittory of Perſeus and = Car ans, V. 6. (4) Odyll 
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Corinth, or from the Saronick Gulf. This is what 


Anſtides gives us to underſtand, when he ſaye; 


For they don't akua; ys dwell in the Sea like Glaucus, An- 
thedon, and Saron. Tis farther probable, that this 
Saron is the ſame whom Pauſanias ſpeaks of (1), and 
who was King of Corinth, ** Althepus, ſays he, 
&« ſucceeded Saron: The latter, as we are told, built 
« Temple to Diana Saronis in a Place where the 
« Waters of the Sea form a Moraſs; accordingly 
« they call it the Phebzan Moraſs, This Prince 
« was paſſionately fond of hunting. One Day, as 
« he was in Chaſe of a Stag, he purſued it to the 
« Sea- coaſt, the Stag having thrown himſelf in to 
« ſwim, he plunged in after him, and in the, Keen- 
« neſs of his Purſuit, was carried inſenſibly on till 
c he found himſelf in the deep Sea, where his 
« Strength being exhauſted, he, unable to ſtrug- 
« ale longer with the Waves, was drowhed, His 
* Body was brought to the ſacred Grove of Diana, 
near this Morafs, and buried in the Court of the 
« Temple : This Adventure was the Cauſe of 
changing the Name of the Moraſs, which is now 
« called the Saronicl Moraſs.““ 
Portunus, if we may believe Servius, 
preſided over the Sea- ports, as his Name wo 
ſufficiently intimates. His Story is very 7 hi- Mo. 
noted, and his firſt Name was Melicertus. ther. 
Attamas his Father, King of Thebes in 
Beztia, having turned delirious, flew one of his Sons 
named Leracbus, and Iuo the Mother of this young 
Prince, with her other Son Melicertus, threw herſelf 
They were both of them 


Por!unus, or 
Paleman, and 


of Palemon, and Tro under that of Leucothoe (2). 
The Foundation of this Story 1s true, and I gave a 
full Explanation in the ſeventh Volume of the other 
Adventures of this Family. 
The Greeks had no ſooner performed the Apotheo- 
lis of Ino and Melicertus, than they founded a religi- 
e ous 
(2) Ovid. Met. L. 4. Hygin, &c. 


(1] In Corinth. 
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ous Worſhip to them, which was received in ſeveral 
Countries. Melicertus eſpecially was worſhipped in 
the Iſland of Tenedos, where Superſtition was carried 
the Length of offering to him their Children in Sa- 
crifice. At Corinth Glaucus inſtituted the Iſthmian 
Games in honour of him, which being interrupted 
fome Time after, were re-eſtabliſhed by Theſeus in 
honour of Neptune, | 

Pauſanias tells us (1), that in the Temple which 
the Corinthians had conſecrated to Neptune, were 
three Altars; one for this God, the other for Leu- 
cothoc, and the third for Palemon : There was alſo, 
adds tne ſame Author, a low Chapel, the Deſcent 
to which was by a ſecret Stair, and there Palemon 
was ſaid to lie concealed, and whoever made a falſe 
Oath in this Place, be he Citizen or Stranger, was 
inſtantly puniſhed for his Perjury. 

Lencothoe was alſo worſhipped at Rome, and there 
ſhe had a Temple, whither the Roman Ladies came 
and offered their Vows for their Brothers Children, 
not daring to pray the Goddeſs for their own, becauſe 
the had been too unhappy in Children. This is 
what we learn from Ovid (a). Female Slaves were 
not permitted to enter into this Temple, or if they 
were found there, they were beat unmercifully. 

As the Nations that received the Worſhip of 
ſtrange Gods frequently changed their Names, fo 
Ino, whom the Greets named Leucothoe, was called 
Matuta by the Romans; and Melicertus, whom the 
former worſhipped under the Name of Palemon, 
was known at Rome under that of Pcriumnus. We 
have no Figure of this God; but Boiſſart has pre- 
ſerved one to us of Matuta, under whom we find 
the Words, Mat. Lug. | 

Tho? Homer conſiders Egeon only as a Giant, Ovid 
however ſays he was one of the Sea-gods. Accord- 

- 
(.) In Corinth. C. 2. 


(a) Non tamen hanc pro, ſtirpe ſua pia mater adoret: 
Ipſa parum felix viſa fuiſſe parens. 
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ing to Hefiod (2), he was the Son of Cælus and Ter- 


7a, Eumelus, another antient Poet, in his Poem 
of the Titanomachy, makes him the Son of Pon- 
tus and Terra, and ſays he dwelt in the Sea, whence 
he aided the Titans, Conon aſſerts that Neptune van- 
quiſhed him, and threw him headlong into the Sea. 


This is moſtly all we know of Egeon. 


Among the Sea-gods were likewiſe ranked Scylla 
and Charybdis ; but what I am to ſay of them in the 


Hiſtory of Ulyſes (1) makes it ſuperfluous for me to 


ipeak of them here. 

Glaucus, if we believe Servius (a), was a famous 
Fiſherman of the Town of Anthedon in Beotia, 
who having laid upon the Graſs the Fiſhes which 
he had catched, perceived them to recover their 
Life and Motion, and throw themſelves into the 
Sea, He made no queſtion but there was a peculiar 
Virtue in ſome of thoſe Herbs; he taſted thereof, 
and was transformed into a Sea-god. Thus Ovid 
and Auſonius relate the Fiction; but Hiſtory lets us 
know that it had no other Foundation but the pecu- 
liar Skill of this famous Fiſher, as we learn from 
Strabo (3). Philoflratus, in one of his Pictures, hav- 
ing regard only to the Fictions of the Poets, thus 
paints Glaucus, His Beard, ſays he, is moiſt 
and white, and his Hair waves upon his Shoulders, 
His Eye-brows are ſo thick, and ſo near one ano- 
ther, that they ſeem to make but one. His Arms 
are made fit for ſwimming, and his Breaſt is covered 
with a Sea-weed. The reſt of his Body termi- 
nates in a Fiſh, whoſe Tail is crooked as far as the 
Reins, | - 

Antiquity acknowledges three Glaucus s; the one 


the Son of Minos, another the Son of Hippolochus, 


M m 3 who 


(1) -Theog. (8) V. 7. 

(a) Piſcator fuit de Anthedone civitate, qui cum capcos piſces 
poſuiſſet in littore, & illi, recepto ſpiritu, rurſus mare pet iiſſent, 
ſenſit quarundam herbarum potentiam, quibus converſus eſt in 
Deum marinum, Serv. in 1 Georg. - 

(3} Gra: nn. 
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who is mentioned in the Iliad, a third ſirnamed 
the Pontick : This Plurality of Names has introduced 
a great deal of Confuſion into the Genealogy of the 
Glaucus now in queſtion. Some Authors give him 
Pohbus for his Father, others make him the Son of 
Phorbas, others, in fine, of Neptune. What we 
may conclude to be more certain, 1s, that he was a 


ſkilful Fiſher, and, at the ſame Time, a very fine 


Swimer. As he uſed to remain a long Time under 


Water, he would needs have it believed, for the 


Sake of a Name, that he was then enjoying Inter- 
courſe with the Sea-gods. However, notwithſtand- 
ing his Skill in ſwiming, he happened to be drown- 
ed, as we learn from Palephatus (1); and to do Ho- 
nour to his Memory, he was ſaid to be transformed 
into a Sea-god; The City An bedon paid him a reli- 
gious Worthip, erected Temples to him, and offer- 
ed him Sacrifices. Ovid's Manner of relating this 
Fiction is very ſingular, and I don't remember to 
have read any thing like it in the Antients. The 
Poets in after Times vented likewiſe a great Num- 
ber of Fictions about him; ſome ſay it was he who 
raviſhed Ariadne in the Illand of Naxus, where The- 
ſeus left her, and that Bacchus, by way of Puniſh- 
ment, tied him to a Vine-tree, ' as we may ſee in 
Athenzus (2). According to Diodorus Siculus (3), it 
was he appeared to the Argonauts under the Figure 
of a Sea-god, when Orpheus, upon occaſion of a 
Tempeſt, made a ſolemn Vow to the Samothracian 
Gods. He even foretold them, as we have it in 
Apollonius Rhodius, that Hercules and the two Tynaa- 
ride, Caſtor and Pollux, ſhould one Day be advanced 
to divine Honours. 1 hey add further, that in the 
Combat between Inoas and the Tyrrhenians, he join- 
ed with the Argonauts, and was the only one not 
wounded. Emnripides (4), and after him Pauſanias, 
tell us that he was Nereus's Interpreter, and had the 
ct of CO If we may credit Nicander, it 


1 855 
. 2, C. 28. (2) LT 38. (3) L 4 (4) In his 


Or efes. 
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was from him that Apollo himſelf learned the Art of 
prediction. In fine Strabo, herein followed by Phi- 
[otratus in his Picture of Glaucus, will have it that 
he was transformed into a Tyiton, and the Portraiture 
of him given by the laſt of theſe Authors, perfectly 
reſembles the Deſcription of that Kind of Monſter, 
From all theſe Fictions, we may conclude that Cu. 
cus having been drowned, came to be worſhipped as. 
a Sea-god, The Place where he periſhed became 
famous, and Pauſanias ſpeaking of the City of An- 
bedon in Beotia, remarks that there was in that City 
what was called Glaucus's Leap; that is to fay, the 


| Place whence he had thrown himſelf into the Sea. 


C HAP. VIIL 


Of the Nymphs, Dryads, Hamadryads, Na- 
pææ, Oreades, &c, 


HO? ſome of the Divinitics named in the Ti- 

tle to this Chapter, are in the Claſs of terre- 

{tral Gods, ſuch as the Dryads, the Hamadryads, the 

Oreades, &c. however, as moſt of them owe their. 

Origin to the Water, I judged it proper not to ſe- 

parate them, but range them all among the Gods of 
„„ 5 | 

The Nymphs 1n general were among the Pagans 

the Gods of the Mountains, Woods, Fountains, 


and Rivers ; for which Reaſon they got ſeveral 
Names. Thoſe whoſe Abode was on the dry 


Land, had the Name of Nymphs in general, The 


Guardians of the Rivers and Fountains were called 
Naiads, Thoſe who inhabited the Pools and Marſhes 
were termed Limniades, Thoſe who preſided over 
the Groves, Naper. Thoſe who delighted in the 
Woods, Dryads; or Hamadryads, if they were at- 
tached to ſome particular Tree; and theſe laſt lived 
and died with the Trec. Such as were over the 

M m4 ' Mountains, 
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Mountains, were named Oreades (a); and thoſe, in 


2 . h 
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ſhort, ' who dwelt in the Sea, Nereids. A Kind of 
Sacrilice was wont to be offered to them of Milk, 
Oil, and Honey; and ſometimes the Sacrifice was a 
Goat. 

Ti is not eaſy to ſay, what was the Original of thoſe 
Fables that have been delivered about Nymphs ; for 
there is no poſſibility of making all that the Poets 
fay of them mere Allegory. I can never perſuade 

myſelf, that they meant no more by thoſe Symbols, 
than to give us an Idea of the Properties of Water 
and fluid Bodies, which are the Principles of the 
Generation of Trees and Plants, and all becauſe the 
Word Nymph comes perhaps from Lympha, which 
fignities Water; nor can I believe this to be Hefrod's 
Reaſon for making them ſpring from the Sea-foam 
like Venus; and of their being called the Mothers of 
the Rivers, the Daughters of the watry Element or 
of the Ocean, and the reſt (5). Therefore I take 
the Idea of Nymphs to have come from an ancient 
Opinion that the Souls of the Dead wandered about 
the Tombs where their Bodies were interred, or in 
the Places which they had frequented during their 

Abode in this World; this is the Sentiment of Por- 
phyry (1). What makes very much for this Opinion 
is a 3 of Meurſius, that the Greek Word Nymphe 
is no other than the Phænician Word Nephas, which 
imports Soul; and he adds that this Opinion, as 
well as many others of thoſe Times, took its Riſe 
from the Phenicians, - 


(a) All theſe Names, in Greet, intimated the Places where they 
reſided, fee Noel le Comte, L. 5. & 12. They had alſo ſeveral 
other N ames, as Ionides, Iſmenides, and a hundred others, which 
they derived either from the Places of their Birth, or rather from 
the Places where they were adored, as they are explained by 
Pauſanias and Strabo. 

(5) The Learned give ſeveral Derivations of this Name, 
ſome derive it from the Hebrew Word Nouph, ſtillare, whence the 
Greeks have made their Nag. Sce F. Thamaſſin, Lect. des Poe- 
de . 2. 1. 7. 

(1) De Antir, Nymph. p. 25. 
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For our better underſtanding this Notion, we are 
to know, that before the Syſtem of the Elan Fields 
and Tartarus, an Opinion not much older among the 
Greeks than Orpheus and Homer, the common Be- 
lief was, either that the Souls hovered about the 
Tombs, or haunted the Gardens and delightful Groves, 
which they had frequented during their Union with 
the Body. Hence theſe Places came to be the Ob- 


jects even of religious Veneration; where it was uſual 


to invoke the Shades that were believed there to 
haunt 3 to propitiate them by Vows and Sacrifices, 
that they might vouchſate to watch over the Flocks 
and Houſes. This is the original of the ancient 
Cuſtom of ſacrificing under green Trees, where the 
wandering Ghoſts were thought to take great Delight z 
a Cuſtom formerly obſerved by the antient Gauls or 
Celts, who ſacrificed under the Oaks, in the Celtick 
Language called Deru; whence came the Name of 
Dryads, and Hamadryads, or of thoſe who inhabited 
the Woods and Trees. 

But what ſtill greatly confirms this Opinion is, 


that the Stars and higher Parts of the Univerſe were 


believed to be ſo many animated Beings (a); and 
this Notion was afterwards extended likewiſe to the 
Earth, the Groves, the Mountains, the Rivers, to 
all which tutclar Dieties were aſſigned. This is 
the Original of thoſe Divinities; but it muſt be 
owned, chat in later Ages Women of all Sorts, from 
the Lady of Diſtinction to the ſimple Shepherdeſs (, 
who had been in any Adventure (c), were denomi- 


nated Nymphs. Thus our Poets, faithful Copiers of 


the Reveries of the Antients, frequently give the 
Name 


- (4) | Se what we have ſaid under the ſeventh Source of Fables, 
£ 

0% This, we doubt not, is the Reaſon why Homer gives the 
Names of Nymphs to Phaetu a and Lampetia, who kept the 
Flocks of the Sun in S:«/p. 

(e) According to Servius, the Number of the Nymphs was re- 
duced to 200. Heſſod reckons 300 of them, and I ſuppoſe it 
was indefinite, conſidering the Number of Perſons who got the 
Name of Nymphs. 
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Name Nymph to the illuſtrious Women, who en- 
ter into the Subjects of their Poems. 


inclines me to think that this was the Country where 
the Opinion of the Exiſtence of thoſe Goddeſſes took 
its Riſe, becauſe the Place where the Souls of He- 
roes were ſaid to dwell after Death, was in the delight- 
ful Gardens of Mauritania Tingitana, or near Mount 
Atlas. 

The Pagans did not indeed believe theſe pretended 
Divinities to be immortal ; but they were ſuppoſed 
to be very long-lived (2): Hgſiod makes them live 
ſeveral thouſand Years (3). Plutarch has determined 
their Number to be 9720 Years (a). 

If you aſk the Meaning of thoſe many Metamor- 
phoſes of Perſons transformed to Nymphs, Dryads, 
Sc. I reckon when ſome Princeſs was carried off 
at Hunting, or perhaps periſhed in the Woods, the 
ordinary Reſource of Flatterers was to ſay Diana, or 
ſome other friendly Divinity, had transformed her 
into a Nymph. The fame Report was ſpread of 
thoſe . out 7 Melancholy retired into the Woods, 

- there to deplore their Misfortunes ; for then if they 


died near ſome Fountain, it was uſual to ſay, they 


were transformed into Nymphs, and upon this ſome 
Poem was compoſed wherein the Fountain was call- 
ed after the Name of the Princeſs ; as it happened 
to the pretended Egeria, that celebrated Nymph 
whom Nume Pompilius went to conſult in the Foreſt 
of Aricia, That Prince, in order to perſuade the 
Roman People of the Divinity of that religious Wor- 
ſhip which he had a Deſign to eſtabliſh, gave out that 
all the Ceremonies of it were dictated to him by a 
Nymph, with whom he feigned to have Intercourſe 
under the Name Egeria. After che Death of their 

| King 


6. (2) Pauſan. (3) Theogo. 

(a) In his Treatiſe of the Ceſſation of Oracles, where he rea- 
ſons pitifully upon this Subject, however * may be willing 
o turn it to Allegory. 


Book II. 


In fine, we 
may add what Piodorus ſays (1), that the Wives of 
the Allantides were commonly called Nymphs; which 
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King, the Romans went in Search of this pretend- 
ed Nymph, and having found nothing but a Foun- 
tain in the Place whether Numa uſed to retire, and 
where probably he was wont to perform ſome Hy- 
dromancy, as St. Auguſtin alledges, they imagined 


that the Nymph had been transformed into a Foun- 


tain, From this Example we may judge of all the 
other Fables that have been delivered about the 
Nymphs or Naiads. N 

We ſhall ſay nothing of the fine Deſcription that 


. Homer gives of the Grotto of the Nymphs ; nor of 


thoſe Verſes where Horace repreſents to us Bacchus 
inſtructing the Nymphs (a) : For the Reader would 
not be ſatisfied with the Allegories which ſome Au- 
thors make out of them, and far leſs with the im- 
pertinent Obſcenity which a ſtoick Philoſopher with 
all the Air of Gravity and Seriouſneſs' has thrown 
out upon the Occaſion (1). But to omit nothing of 
Moment upon the Subject, I ſhall here ſubjoin a 
Liſt of Nymphs and Naiads : Their Names in an al- 
phabetical Order are theſe : 4 


Calliroe | 


(a) Vidi Bacchum docentem Nymphas. 


(i; La Mibe le Vofer in his Hexan. ruſt. 


Acaſta Calypſo Doxo 
Adma Caſinaria Drymo 
Ageria Cerceis Dyaamne 
Mole © Clio Electra 
Agatete Clothbo  Ephbyre 
Have Clymene Erece 
Amathia Clytia  Eudore 
Amphithoe Corafice Europa 
Amphinome Creleis Eurybia 
Amphitas Cydippe Eurymene 
Amphyro Cymoduſa Galatæa 
Arethuſa Cy mot hoc - Gralaxaura 
Aſia Deiopeia Glaucis 
Atte Dianaſte Hala 
Beroẽ Dione Hippo 
Calianaſte Doris Hyale 
Daſithæa Jacra 


Tauira 
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Fanira Niſ⸗ Sangaris 
Fanthe Ocyroe Spio 
Idothæa Opis Styx 

 dayia Orithya Syrins 
Laodicẽ Panope 'Thaleſſa 
Lara Panopea Thalia 
Leonthadome Paſithoe Thero 
Ligea Peloris T heſpia 

Limneria Perſa Thetis 

 Lneefte Perſets T hoe 

 Lycorias Petrea Thyca 
Marcia Pheruſa Thyella 
Adelantho Phelze Thisbẽ 
Melite Phytilidocs T horebia 
Meloboris Pitbo Thyc he 

Memneſt he Pleraura 11 

Melis Plione Dranca 
Mineſtra Polydora Kanto 
Minopene Proto Z euxo 
AMemeritis * Prymmo Zexo 

 Neſo Rhodea 

Niſæa s agaritis 


We may remark by the by that ſome of theſe 
Nymphs are named twice, according to the different 
Manner in which the Poets, from whom Beger has 
taken this Liſt, pronounced their Names; and of 
others, we may obſerve, are the lame with ſome 


the Muſes. 
© H A P. IX. 
* Eolus and the Winds. 


OLUS is alſo reckoned amongſt the Gods of 

the Sea, becauſe he was believed to be the God 
of Winds and Storms. This Prince, the Son of 
Hippatus, and whoſe Merit ranked him among the 
Sons of Fupiter, lived in the Time of the Trojan 
War, and reigned, if we may believe Servius and 
Varro, over the Iſlands which were firſt called Vu. 


canian, and afterwards got the Name of Eolian. 
Thelc 


heſe 
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Theſe Iſlands ſeven in Number, lie between Sicily 
and [taly, on the Side of the Promontory of Pelorus, 
as we are told by Diodorus and Pliny, Homer ſpeaks 
only of one, which he calls Eolia, though there is 
none of them that goes by that Name, but he calls 
it from the Name of its King Eolus: It was un- 
doubtedly that of Lipara, where there are a great 
many Vulcanos ; whence Arifotle, ſpeaking of this 
Illand, ſays, it appears bright in the Night Time 
by Fires. Sirabo is of the ſame Opinion, and this 1s 
the Reaſon why they ſometimes placed here Vulcan's 
Forges; a fable founded upon the Name which the 
Phenicians gave to that Iſland: Thoſe firſt Voyagers 
having landed there, and ſeeing the Fires which broke 
forth from it, named it, as Bochart has remarked, 
Nibaras or Nebras, which ſignifies a Flambeau, a 


lighted Fire. | 


Twas in theſe Iſlands that Zolus reigned when 
Ulyſſes arrived there, That Prince was renowned for 
Wiſdom and Prudence, and Hoſpitality to Stran- 


gers; he was ready to aſſiſt them with friendly ad- 


vice as to the Dangers of Navigation (1). He applied 
himſelf eſpecially to obſerve the Winds, by viewing 
the Smoak which aroſe from the Caves of Lipara, 
as Pliny remarks: He even carried theſe his Obſer- 
vations ſo far, by the Help of a little Aſtronomy (2), 
and by conſidering the ebbmg and flowing of the 
Sea, as we are told by Strabo (3), that he frequently 
foretold what Wind would blow for ſome Days; a 
Thing not impoſſible to be foreſeen, when one finds, 


after long Experience of the Climate, that the Wind 


which prevails one Day, generally continues for 
ſome Days after. As he lived at a Time when Na- 
vigation was very imperfect, and when it was very 
difficult for them, if they once departed a, little 


from the Coaſt, to return thither and eſcape the 


Storm, hence they had frequent Recourſe to him, 
to know what Winds ſhould blow while they were to 
be at Sea. Several Perſons were the better for his 

3 | | Advice; 
(1) Diod. Sic. I. 5. (2) Ch. 1. (3) L. 8. => ml 
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Advice; and his Reputation went ſo far, that he was 
looked upon as the King of the Winds, their Lord 
and Superintendant (a). „ 

The Poets afterwards diſguiſe, this Hiſtory by their 
Fictions. Homer, inſtead of ſaying ſimply that C 
ſes, who had conſulted that Prince, by not giving 
Credit to his Counſels, and ſtaying out at Sea longer 
than he ought to have done, had ſuffered a violent 
Storm which deftroyed his Fleet in the View of 


Ithaca, ſays in a figurative Manner, that Eolus had 


ſhut up the Winds in a Bag of Goats Leather, and 
had given them to Ulyſſes, with expreſs Order not 
to meddle with it till a certain Day. He adds that 
the Companions of Ulyſſes, ſeeing him faſt aſleep, 


opened the Bag,imagining it contained his Treaſures; 


and that in a Moment the Winds iſſued out with 
Fury, and raiſed that horrid Storm in which they 
all periſhed. Virgil again has borrowed his ideas from 
the Greek Poet and further embelliſhed the Subject, 
He ſays (1), Juno having a mind to keep Eneas from 
ah, where ſhe knew a Settlement was promiſed 
him by the Fates, repaired to Eolus into the Iſlands 
where he kept the Winds ſhut up in a deep Cavern 
(), that ſhe entreated him to raiſe a Storm to drive 
Eneas from 1taly, and fo forth. In like Manner the 
other Poets ſpeak of him: ſome of them ſaid, before 
Zolus took upon him the Direction of the Winds, 
they made a terrible Devaſtation upon the Earth; 
that they had ſeparated Sicily from the firm Land; 


that 


(a) Hie vaſto Rex olus antro 
Luctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis & carcere fiænät. 
| Ving Eu. . 
Hoem ſays much the ſame. 
te} Eo, | 1 
(5, Seneca rallies Virgil for having ſhut up the Winds in # 
Cave, ſince they are only Winds by their impetuous Motion ; but 
this Criticiſm falls to the Ground of itſelf, ſince the Winds are 
in a Cave, much aſter_the Manner of the Air in the Eolipik, 
whence it only wants to vent itſelf with Impetuoſity ; ſo that this 
is but a Queſtion about a Word. | 
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that a Tempeſt of old had opened that famous Inlet 
of the Ocean into the Mediterranean, which we call 
the Streights of Gibraltar, &c. 

We muſt not however imagine that this Circum- 
ſtance of the Winds ſhut up in a Bag contains ſome 
hidden Myſtery : The Mythologiſts indeed (a) have 
made ſeveral Diſcoveries therein about the Nature 
of the Winds, which. would be admirable if the 
Authors of this Fable had ever thought of them. 
We may reckon Homer in this Fiction is alluding to 
ſome antient Cuſtom, like that which is ſtill uſed 


in Lapland, where you meet with ſeveral Seamen 


who {ſell the Winds to thoſe that embark, and pro- 
miſe for a certain Sum of Money, to impriſon thoſe 
that might moleſt their Voyage. Tis probable that 
the Antients had ſome ſuch Practice among them; 
which had given Riſe to this Fiction of Winds ſhut 
up in a Bag. | | 
Eratoſtbenes had not conſidered this Cirrumſtance 
of the Fable in ſo ſerious a Light, when he ſaid, 
he would undertake to fhew all the Places which Ulyſ- 
ſes had ſeen in his Voyages, when any one would jind 
out the Perſon who had ſewed up the Bag wherein the 
Winds were incloſed. This is a Piece of facetious Rail- 
lery, but the Force of it is quite broke by Polyb:us, 
who maintains, as has been ſeveral Times ſaid of 


Fables in general, that the Subſtance of Ulſſes*s 


Voyage is true; but that Homer had interſperſed _ 
them with Poetical Fictions and phyſical Allegories. 
I take this, for Example, to be the Caſe as to what 
the Poet ſays of the twelve Children of Eolus, fix 
Sons and ſix Daughters, who were married to one 
another: For if we underſtand not this Article lite- 
rally, as Diodorus has done (1), we may ſuppoſe he 
meant the twelve principal Winds, that often unite 

their Eorces together in Hurricanes. 
But now that we are upon the Chapter of Winds, 
we ſhall remark, that Pagan Superſtition went the 
| length 


(a) See Natal. Hit. cf Eolus. 
() L. 5. 5 
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length of adoring them as Divinitles: Sacrifices 
were offered to them upon undertaking a Voyage, as 
we learn from ſeveral Authors (a). Ovid mentions 
the Temple which Scipio erected to the Tempeſts : 
Auguſtus, according to Seneca (x), built a Temple 
in the Gauls to the Wind Cyrcius; and Virgil ſays, 
Eneas ſacrificed to the Zephirs a white Sheep : Pe- 
cudem Zepbyris felicibus albam; where *tis proper to 
remark that the Greeks, in the Worſhip which they 
paid to the Winds, and in the Fable of Eolus, whom 
they made their Sovereign, had only imitated the 
oriental Nations, eſpecially the Perfians, who, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (2), aſcribed a religious Wor- 
ſhip to thoſe bluſtering Divinities z and to this Cu- 
ſtom the Author of the Book of Wiſdom is allud- 
ing, when he reckons among the Divinities of the 
Gentiles, the Air and the Winds : Aut ventum, aut cele- 
rem aerem deos putaverint (3); and that at a Time 
when probably the Fables of the Greets upon this 
Subject had not yet paſſed into the Eaſt. 
To return to the Hiſtory of Eolus, tis not amiſs 
that we explain a Circumſtance which Homer re- 
lates (4) of the Iſland of Zypara, where he reigned. 
That Poet ſays the Palace of Eolus reſounded daily - 
with Acclamations of Joy, and that there harmoni- 
ous Sounds were to be heard: For ?*tis probable that 
this is founded upon the Wonders that were reported 
concerning that Itand. In one of the feven Iſlands of 
_'Eolus, ſays Ariſtotle (5), ve are bold that there is d 
Tomb concerning which ſtrange Prodigics are related — 
We are aſſured that a Noiſe of Drums and Cymbals is 
there to be heard together with loud Acclamations, &c. 
*Tis eaſy to ſee that what had given Riſe to this, is, 
the Noiſe made by the Fire pent up in the Caverns 
of that Iſland; and conſequently Homer alludes to 
the antient Name of the Eland, which was called 
| the 


ta) Tres Eryci vitulos, & tempeftatibus agnam 

Cœ dere jubet. En, I. 3. 
[13 On. nat. 1. c.c. . teen. © 3: 
(4) Odyſf. I. 10. (5) Lib. de Incredibil. 
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Meligornis, as we learn from Callimachus (1). Na- 


na, ſays he, went in queſt of the Cyclops, and found 
them in the Iſland of Lipara (this is the Name it has at 
preſent; but then it wwas called Meligornis) c. Bo- 
rhart has very well remarked (2), that this ſubterra- 
neous Noiſe, which we have been now ſpeaking of, 
had given Occaſion to call the Iſland by this laſt 


Name, fince in the Phenician Language, Meloginin, 


or Menagginin, ſignifies the Iſland of thoſe who play 
upon Inſtruments. The ſame Author derives alſo 
very happily from the ſame Language the Origin of 
the Name Eolus, and of this whole Fable, which 
had, no doubt, been written by the Phenicians ; and 
tis probable that the Greeks 3 it the Word 


Aol, which, in that Language, like Aella in Greek, 


ſignifies a Storm; and having perhaps read in the 
ſame Annals the Word Aon, that is to ſay, the King 
of Winds and Storms, formed thereof, after Ho- 
mer, the proper Name of a Man whom they called 
Eolus. 

But with Deference to the Authors of theſe Conjec- 


| tures, I cannot be of their Mind. The Prince, 


whoſe Hiſtory I have now given, was really named 


Eolus, and deſcended from the antient King of this 


Name, who was the Son of Deucalion, whoſe De- 
ſcendants, after having given many Kings to Greece, 
ſent ſeveral Colonies into the Tzfſer Afa, whoſe 
Coaſts they peopled, and paſſed from thence into 
Tah; and of this laſt Tranſmigration Diodorus Sicu- 
lus thus ſpeaks (3); Mimas, the Son of Eolus, 
reigned in a Part of Theſſaly : His Son Hippotus, who 
ſucceeded him, was Father to Eolus IT. and he again 
of Arne, who gave her Name to the Capital of 
his Kingdom. This Princeſs having ſuffered her 
Gallant to debauch her, was fold by her Father to a 
Merchant of Metapontus, who brought her into Tra- 


| fy, where ſhe was delivered in a little Time after of 


two Sons, who were adopted by their Maſter. Hav- 


ing after this been guilty of Murder, they were ba- 
| | N n 


niſhed 


(1) Hymn to Diana. (2) Chap. L. 4. (3) E.. 
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niſhed from Metapontus.. Eolus repaired to Liparus, 


the Son of Aiſon, who reigned over the Liparian 
lands, whoſe Daughter he married, and. ſucceeded 
him after his Death. Eolus had ſeveral Children: 
Aftiochus the eldeſt reigned over the ſame Iſlands 
which were called Eoljan, from the Name of their 
Father. Jocaſtes ſettled in the Confines of Rbeggio; ; 
Xuthus, Andracleus, Pheremon and Arathyrſus, reign- 
ed in ſeveral Parts of Sicily, and their Deſcendants 
dwelt there till a Colony was fent thither by the 
Dorians. All theſe Circumſtances we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus (1), Strabo (2) and Euſtathius (3). 
The Winds, as we have ſaid, were alſo created 
Divinities ; and tho” Antiquity has tranſmitted to us 
httle or nothing about the Worſhip was paid to 
them, we learn however from Pauſanias (4), © That 


< at the Foot of a Mountain, near Aſopus, was to 


cc be ſeen an Altar conſecrated to the Winds, to 
* whom, ſays he, on a certain Night of the Year, 
* a Prieſt offers Sacrifices, and there about four 
* Trenches performs ſome ſecret Ceremonies of 
* an odd Nature, in order to appeaſe their Fury. 
The ſame Prieſt during the Ceremony ſings ſome 
« magical Verſes, which, they ſay, Medea made 
« uſe of in her Inchantments. ? There were alſo 
diſcovered ſome Years ago, near Nettuno in Hach, an 
Altar conſecrated to the ſame Divinities, with this 
Inſcription ; Ara Ventorum. Herodotus (5) and Sira- 
bo aſſure us, that the antient Perfrans ſacrificed to 
the Winds *, and conſequently it cannot be doubt- 
ed that they were looked upon as Divinities, ſince 


Sacrifice is the leaſt. ambiguous Mark of the Kind 


of Worſhip called Latria. Vitruvins ſpeaks of that ce- 
lebrated Tower of the Winds which was at Athens, 
whereof M. Spon, who diſcovered it, has given a 
Draught, and has deſcribed it in the ſecond Volume 


of his Tr avels thro Greece (6). On this Tower were 
| to 


i L. 5. (2), L. 1. 6) Upon the ſeventh of the Odyſ- 


ſey . (4) In e 60 L.. I. = Y h. W 1 


i, 76. 


0 
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to be ſeen the eight principal Winds Rs 
with their Names; but nothing can be concluded 
from this Monument for the Worſhip paid to the 
Winds;  Vitruvius ſpeaks of it only as a ſingular 
Piece of Architecture. 

This is the Subſtance of what may be inferred 
from the few Monuments we have extant; concern- 
ing the Manner of repreſenting the Winds. 'Upon 
the Tower which we have been ſpeaking . of, the 
eight principal ones are repreſented like young Men 
with Wings, whereof one ſeems to be blowing, the 


bother to be pouring Water from a Pitcher, Sc. In 
a Manuſcript of M. de Peyreſc, preſerved in the Li- 


brary of S. Victor, is to be ſeen a Bas-relief repre- 
ſenting ſome Divinities, with the Signs of the Ze. 
diack, and a Wind blowing with a Satyr s Ears, and 
two Wings upon the Forehead like Mercury. In 
fine, the Wind which was by the Altar of Nettuno, 
is blowing into a Shell- Fun” much after the Man- 
ner of a Triton. i 


WW 11 AP. x. 
0 the 3 F 


7E all know that the Poets repreſent the K 
VV rens as beautiful Women, who inhabited 
ſteep Rocks upon the Sea-ſhore, whither having al- 
lured Paſſengers by the Sweetneſs of their Muſick, 

they put them to Death. Some will have them to 
be the Daughters of the River Acbelous, and of the 
Nymph Calliope ; others alledge that they ſprang from 
the Blood of the Wound which Herculzs gave the 
God of that River, by pulling out one of his Horns. 

Their Number is not determined. Homer reckons 


only two of them, others allow five ; namely, Leu. 


ofa, Ligia, Parthenope, Aplaphon and Mogſe ; others, 
In ſhort, admit only the three firſt of theſe now 
mentioned (1). > "revs; 
N n 2 Cet 8 Several 


(1) Serv. in L. 5. En. 
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Several Fables are delivered about them: Ovid 
ſays they accompanied Proſerpine when ſhe was car- 
ried off, and that the Gods granted them Wings to 
go in queſt of that Princeſs (a). *Tis added, that 
in deſpair of hearing any Account of her, they ſet- 
tled at length upon thoſe Rocks, where their Em- 
ployment was to deſtroy thoſe whom they allured 
thither. | 
Homer (1), who places the Sirens in the midſt of 
a Meadow drenched in Blood from the Carnage of 
thoſe whom they had deftroyed (6), tells us Fate had 
permitted them to reign till ſome Perſon ſhould 
over-reach them ; that the wiſe Ulyſes was he who 
accompliſhed their Deſtiny, having eſcaped their 
Snares by ſtopping the Ears of his Companions with 
Wax, and cauſing himſelf to be faſtened to the 
Maſt of his Ship; which, he adds, plunged them 
into ſuch Deſpair, that they drowned themſelves in 
the Sea, where they were transformed into Fiſhes 
from the Waſte downward. With regard to theſe 
two Opinions of Homer and Virgil, to mention it by 
the By, a Queſtion aroſe ſome Years ago, whether 
the Sirens were conſidered by the Poets as Fiſhes, or 
as Fowls. An illuſtrious Prelate (2) thought to de- 
cide the Matter by ſaying, 
tamorphoſis, that is to ſay, before they threw them- 
ſelves into the Sea, they were looked upon as Fowls, 
becauſe of the Wings which the Gods had given 
them ; 
() An quia cum legeret flores Proſerpina vernos, 
De numero comitum miſtæ Sirenes eratis ? 
Quam poſtquam toto fruſtra quæſiſtis in orbe, 
Protinus ut veſtram ſentirent zquora curam, 
Pofle ſuper fluctus alarum inſiſtere remis 


Optaſtis; facileſque Deos habuiſtis, & artus 
Vidiſtis veſtros ſubitis flaveſcere pennis. | 
Met. L. 6. 


4 Odyf. L. 11. | | 
() Virgil places them on Rocks ſurrounded with dead Mens 
Bones. | 

Jamque adeo ſcopulos Sirenum adducta ſubibat, 

Ditliciles quondam, multorumque offibus albos. 
+ [. 5. 
(2) Huttius. 


before their Me- 


Mens 
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them; but that they are to be reckoned from that 
Time among the Divinities of the Sea. 

He ought to have added, that we are to conſi- 
der the Sirens in three Periods of Time. Firſt, 
they were beautiful Virgins, Nymphs who had no- 
thing monſtrous ; thus they were when they accom- 
panied Proſerpine, and gathered Flowers with her in 
the Meadows of Enna: 


Cum legeret flores Proſerpina vernos, 
De numero comitum miſtæ Sirenes eratis. 


And that after having ſought for that Princeſs by 
Land without finding her, they demanded L 


from the Gods to fly over the Seas: 


Protinus ut veſtram ſentirent æquora curam, 
Poſſe ſuper fluctus alarum inſſtere remis 
Optaſtis ; 


Which was accordingly granted them : 


- - FPacileſque Deos habuiſtis, & artus 
7 raiſtis veſtros ſubitis flaveſcere pennis : 


From that Time we are to conſider them as Fowls 
with — Faces: 


Cum virginis ora geratis. 


Laith. From the Moment that they threw them- 
ſelves into the Sea, in deſpair for Ulyſes*s having got 
the better of them, we are to conſider them as Fiſhes 
and Divinities of the Sea. 

However, not to diſſemble, I am of Opinion that 
Huetius was miſtaken, and that Antiquity never 
looked upon the Sirens to be Fiſhes z neither Homer, 
who deſcribes them only under the the Figure of 
voluptuous Women; nor Virgil, nor Servius his 
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Commentator ; ; nor Ovid, who thus « deſcribes them; 


n " Pobis, Acheloides,, a 


Puluna, Oy en cum virginis ora e ? 


SS: 4 4d 


Nor any other of the Antients, that I know of, had 


ever that Idea of them; and when Homer ſays, De- 
ſpair for having been baffled by Ulyſes, induced them 
to drown themſelves in the Sea, he ſpeaks nothing 
of their Metamorphoſis into Fiſhes : Twas the 
Painters, the Sculptors, | and the Relations of Tra- 
vellers concerning . the Siren-fiſh, that gave a Han- 
dle to repreſent the poetical Sirens under that Figure, 


We likewiſe find them upon antient Medals, with 


the Feet of a Cock or of a Sparrow (a), and of ſeve- 


ral other Figures (Y). 


If, after all theſe Diſquiſitions, we would trace 
this F able to its Source, Szyvius will inform us that 
it derived its Origin from certain Princeſſes who 
reigned of old upon the Coaſts of the Tuſcax Sea, 
near Pelorus and Caprez, or in eines ſmall Tflands of 
Sicily, which _ Ariſtotle calls the Illes of 8 Sirens. 
Theſe petty Queens were very debauched, and by 
their Charms aſſured Strangers, who were Fru in 
their Court by Pleaſure and Prodigality. This is, no 
doubt, the Foundation of all that Homer ſays of the 
Sirens (a), that they bewitch thoſe who are ſo im- 
prudent as to come near them and liſten to their 
Songs; that they detain them in a capacious Mea- 
dow, where nothing is to be ſeen but Heaps of Bones 
and Carcaſes which lie withering. in the Sun. None 
that viſit them once, adds the Poet, ever return to 
receive the Embraces and Joyful Congratulations of 
their Wives and Children; all Who doat upon their 
Charms are 23 "med to e 

C What 


14 


tay See the Treatiſe upon «this Satze by the Abe Mraiſt. 


-(5) Ovid L. 5. Elean. L. 7. Servius in Eneid. Voſſius de 
Kal, L. 3. and the Abbe AN Vicaiſe, loc, eit. 


(1) TO L. 12. 
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What Solomon. ſays (1) of the Miſeries to which 
thoſe are expoſed who abandon themſelves to ſen- 


| ſual Pleaſure, exceedingly, juſtifies the Idea given us 
of the Sirens by the Greek Poet, and by Virgil's Com- 


mentator. Thoſe fooliſh Women, /ays the wiſe 
« King, call Paſſengers who go right on their Way. 
« Whoſo is ſimple, fay they, let him turn in hi- 
« ther: Stolen Waters (that is ſtolen Pleaſures) are 
« ſweet, and Bread eaten in ſecret is moſt pleaſant : 
« The Fools know not that Giants are there, and 
ce that her Gueſts are in the Depths of Hell.“ 
However natural the Explication is which Servius 
gives of the Fable of the Sirens, there are Authors of 
Opinion that it has no other. Foundation but the 
equivocal Meaning of the Greek Word, Syrein, which 
ſignifies to draw to onesſelf, or ra, 4 Chain; or, 
according to Bochart, from the Hebrew Word Sir, 
which imports a Song, or Hymn, whence has been 
compoſed the Name of Sirens, as you would ſay 
ſinging Women. | * 1 1 
May not I alledge, in order to reconcile theſe Au- 
thors, that there were really lewd Princeſſes who 
dwelt upon the Sea-coaſts, and who gave Riſe to all 
theſe Fables; but that the. Name of Sirens was only 
given them in latter Times, becauſe they who found 
in the antient Language the Word Sir, or Srein, 
which marked, their Character, took it for their 
Name ? And when it is ſaid that they were the 
Daughters of the River Achelous, the Meaning 1s, 
that the Iſle of Taphos, whence thoſe Virgins are ſaid 


to have departed when they came and ſettled at Ca- 


prez, is at the Mouth of that River. „„ 
As to the Time when they liyed, Ovid informs us 
it was in the Time of Proſerpine, and that they ac- 


companied that Princeſs in the Meadows of Mount 


Etna, where here Rape was committed, Homer 


makes them live in the Time of Ulyſſes, after the 


War of Troy; and J reckon theſe various Opinions 


may be reconciled by ſaying that they lived not all 
FE = "= 
(1) Prev, C. g. 
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at the ſame Time, but after one another; that their 
Reign continued to the Time of Ulyſſes, who perhaps 
put to Death the laſt Princeſs of that Iſland, We 
need not be ſurpriſed that the Poets have put toge- 
ther, in one continued Relation, all that concerned 
the Szrens: This is not the firſt Time that they have 
brought nearer, or removed farther, by many Ages, 
the Events of fabulous Times ; and this I take to be 
a better Solution, than to ſay that Homer, by the 
magnificent Fable of the Sirens, had no other View 
but merely to teach us that his Heroe avoided the 
Charms of Pleaſure, he whom he makes to ſtay ſe- 
ven Years with Calypſo, and to be captivated with 
Circe's Charms. I muſt not however omit the Opi- 
nion of an antient Author (1) who takes the Fable 
of the Sirens to have ariſen from what was obſerved 
near the Promontories either of Sorentum, or Ca- 
prez, where was heard a Kind of harmonious Noiſe 
occaſioned by the breaking of the Waves againſt the 
Rocks, among which they are pent up, by Means 
whereof, Paſſengers were drawn in thither, and 
ſometimes ſuffered Shipwreck ; where we may ob- 
ſerve, that this Circumſtance contributed perhaps 
not a little to embelliſh the Fable ; at leaſt ſuch a 
Kind of Harmony, tho' much more diſagreeable, 
contributed to that ofCharybdis and Scylla, as ſhall be 
laid elſewhere (2). 
But what ſhall we ſay to the Relations of Fiſn- 
ers, informing us that they have ſometimes found 
Srens in the Sea much like thoſe Pictures of them 
which the Painters give, and which they have 
brought to the Courts of Princes? As to that I 
anſwer, that ſometimes Monſters have been found 
in the Sea, that had a Figure pretty much reſem- 
bling that of a Woman, with a Fiſh's Tail, but ve- 
ry black and covered with Scales, which yet bore no (a 
Reſemblance either to the Sirens or Tritcns of the 30. 
. Poets; ; 
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nin which the Prophet has made uſe of, by 
| Sirens z but *tis plain Jaiab deſigned in that Place 


one Da 
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Poets; and we may reckon all theſe pretended Mon- 
ſters, Satyrs, Nymphs, Sirens, &c. wherewith the 
Relations of Travellers are full, never to have ex- 
iſted but in what Rabelais calls the Country of Ta- 
iſtry. | 
l If f be farther aſked what the holy Man Job un- 
derſtood (a), by ſaying he mourned for his Af- 
fiction with the Voice of Sirens ? I preſume he had 
an Eye to certain Birds, which, according to Plim, 
(1) lulled Paſſengers aſleep by the Sweetneſs of their 
Muſick ; and as theſe Birds frequented the Deſarts, 
the Holy Man deſigned to expreſs by them the 
doleful Solitude to which he was reduced: Sicut paſ- 
ſer ſolitarius in tefto, 
Some of the Scripture Interpreters are of Opini- 
on that the Prophet Jſaiab (2) had alſo the Sirens in 
his Eye, when he foretels that Feruſalem ſhould be 
inhabited by Monſters that were to have the upper 
Part of their Body like a beautiful Woman, and 
the Feet and Tail of an Aſs; at leaſt it was this 
Notion had given a Handle to the antient Archite& 


| who built the Church of Notre-Dame at Paris, to 


have engraved upon one of the Porticoes a Siren 


| with the Body of a Woman, and the Feet and Tail 
of that Animal. (3). 


The Septuagint, I own, and 
after them S. Ferom, have tranſlated the Word Ta- 
that of 


only to figure the Solitude to which Feruſalem was 
to be reduced, by foretelling that the 
very Monſters ſhould lodge there; nor has he any 
Alluſion to the Fable of the Sirens, any more than 
the Prophet Feremiah to the Lamie (b), who 

are 


(a) Factus ſum frater Sirenum, & ſodalis paſſerum. Fob cap. 
30. v. 29 | 

(1) L. 10. e. 49. (2) C. 3. v. ult. (3) Nice 8 

) Philgſtratus in vita Apol. ſays the Lamiæ had the Face as 


it were of a Woman, and a very white Neck, which they ex- 
poſed 
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are ſaid to have diſplayed their Boſoms to Paſſengers, 
to entice and devour them, and were really 3 
Kind of Dragons that lay concealed in Buſhes, 
where they devoured ' the Paſſengers "ole came 


Near them. 7 


T 1 J . 4 ; FRE J 
* » * 


fed to Paſſengers i in _ to o ng ang then "WT them. The 
po me of Lamia is thought to come from Lamor, which fignifies 
a Raſe-tree, or from laniare, to devour z or rather from the Arabic 
Word Lanama, which, according to Bochart, ſignifies the ſame 
Thing. There was once a Lamia Fupiter's Miſtreſs, Whoſe 
Children Juno deſtroyed : She turned ſo delirious, as to r 


all that came in her ba 
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ceſſity; 
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B 0 0 YR. um, 
Of the Gods of the Earth. 


1 


HE' anvlente 1 World was not \cdnvent 
with filling Heaven and the Sea with Gods 
and Goddeſſes, they alſo peopled the Earth 
with them. The Earth itſelf. was a Divinity, and 
thus the 
Woods had their Dryads, their Hama-dryads, their 
Satyrs, Sc. the Mountains their Oreades'; the Corns, 
the Gardens, the Fields, a Multitude of particular 
Gods who preſided over them, and watched for the 
Preſervation of the Fruits ; the Houſes, their Lares- 
and Penates, and each of theſe Gods had his pro- 
per Functions, his Honours and Worſhip. Tis 
true, moſt of theſe Divinities were only phyſical 
eings, which owed their Original to Fear or Ne- 
it cannot however be denied that ſome of 


them may be reckoned animated Gods: Theſe 
were illuſtrious Men, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
either in the Culture of the Fields and Gardens, or 


by 
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by ſome uſeful Invention in Huſbandry, for which Ch: 


they received Deification. ; 
Farther thoſe Gods of the Earth and of the Coun- Hitl 
try were not all of the Number of thoſe whom Mir 
Ovid calls the Commonalty of the Gods, ſome of them Ana 
were of the firſt Order. Yarro, who invokes them Ana 
in the Beginning of his Work of the Country Life, 
ſays, there were twelve of them, whom he calls Con- 
ſentes, different from thoſe twelve great Gods of Tou 
Counſel, whom we have ſpoke of in the firſt Vo- Ant 
lume. Firſt Jupiter and Terra, the one the Father and 
the other the Mother. 2. The Sun and Moon, that 
are ſo much regarded in Seed-time, and that have s 
a great Influence upon the Fruits of the Field, and Go 
upon the Harveſt. g. Ceres and Bacchus, whoſe wh 
Productions are ſo neceſſary to Life. 4. Robigus 
and Flora that prevent what is pernicious to the 
Earth, and make them flouriſh and ripen in Seaſon, 
5. Minerva and Venus, of whom one had the Care 
of the Olives, and the other of the Gardens. 6. 
The Water and Bonus-Eventus, becauſe without Wa- 
ter the Earth remains parched, and has no good 
Succeſs in its Productions, either produces no Har- 
veſt at all, or but a bad one. | 
Virgil in the Beginning of his Georgicks, makes 
much the ſame Invocation, and ſeems to have copied 
Varro: 


Lights of the World! Ye brighteſt Orbs on high ! 
That lead the ſliding Year around the Sky : 
Bacchus and foPring Ceres, heav*nly Pair, 
1f for Chaonian Maſt the ſpining Ear 
Firſt did the Earth by your kind Gift produce, 
And mix*d with cryſtal Streams the Cluſter's Juice; 
And you bleft Pow'rs, ſtill preſent to the Swain, 
Hither ye Fawns, and you the Dryad train, 
Your Gifts I fing: And Thou * whoſe Trident's Force 
Firſt clave the Earth, and raiſed the neighing Horſe : 
And thou the Guardian of the Sylvan Toil,T 2 
Whoſe full three hundred Steers graze Cæa's He: 


Neptune. + Axiſtæus. LY * 


4 
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Aud Pan, if thy Arcadia be thy Care, | 

Hither thou Guardian of the Flock repair : | 
Minerva, for by you the Olives flow ; | 
And you, fair Youth, the Founder of the Plough ; || 

And you, Sylvanus, with your Cypreſs Bough. 

Come all ye Gods, and Goddeſſes that hear 
The ſupplant Swain, and make the Fields your Care 
You who the Bloom of ſeedleſs Fruits ſuſtain, 


And you who on the ſown ſend down the kindly Rain, &c. 


Eſſay on the Georgicks. 


Such is the general Idea we are to have of the 
Gods of the Earth: Let us begin with the Genius 
who was thought to animate it. | 


CHAE E 
DEMOGORGON. 


'T E have Reaſon to place Demogorgon at the 
Head of the terreſtrial Divinities, ſince he 

was the Genius of the Earth, as his Name im- 
ports (a). Boccace, in his Genealogy of the Gods (1), 
ſpeaks of him upon the Authority of Theodontion, 
who had himſelf copied Prenapides, and what he 
ſays of him amounts to this. Demogorgon was a 
flovenly old Man, overgrown with Filth, pale and 
disfigured, who had his Dwelling in the Heart of 
the Earth. His Companions were Eternity and Chaos 
growing weary, they add, of this diſmal Solitude, 
he made a little boul to ſit upon, and having raiſed 
himſelf into the Air, encompaſſed the Earth, and 
ſo formed the Heavens. Having accidentally paſſed 


over the Acroceraunian (b Mountains, he fetched 


from 


\ 


| Triptolemus. | 
(2) This Name is e of two Greek Words, Aaqer and 
0M Genius or Intelligence of the Earth. | | 
1 - | 
(5) A Word fignifying Wunder. truck. The Top of theſe 
Mountains ſometimes ſent forth Flames; which is ſufficient for 


explaining the Circumſtances of the Fable. - 
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from thence the burning Matter, which he ſent to 


Heaven to END the World, and thus formed 


the Sun, which he gave in Marriage to the Earth, 
whence were born Tartarus and the Night, Sc. 
The Authors now quoted give Demogorgon ſeveral 
Wem and Boccace has deduced their Genealogy 
The firſt of his Children was jarring Diſcord, 55 


nogorgon, ſaid Pronapides, vexed in the Bottom of 


his Cave with the Pains that Chaos felt, opened her 


Womb and took from thence Diſcord, 'who left the 


Bottom of the Earth, to come and dwell upon the 
Surface. In hke Manner he took from thence Pay, 
who is his ſecond Son, and then the three Par- 
ce, Clotho, Lachefis, and Aropos; ; next Heaven, 
Pitho, and the Earth, who was his eighth Child. 
The Earth thereafter had ſeveral Fe Children, 
whoſe Father was not known ; namely the Night, 
Tartarus, Pharca, Tages, and Antæus. The ninth of 
Demogorgon's Children was Erebus who had a nume- 
rous Offspring ; but I am aſhamed to relate ſuch wild 


Dreams. 


*Tis eaſy to conceive that this is only a phyſical 


Fable, a particular Theogony, under Maſk whereof 

the Antients have wrapped up in a very groſs Man- 
ner the Myſtery of the Creation of the World, 
which they had learned from ſome lame Tradition. 
This or ſomething like it I take to be the Manner 
in which this Fable was introduced. The Ar- 
cadians ſeeing the Earth of itſelf bring forth 
Flowers and Fruits, form Fountains, Streams, and 
Rivers ; ſend forth frequently Fire and Flames, and 
liable to Convulſions, imagined that ſhe was ani- 
mated, and gave the Name of Demogorgon to the 
Divinity that preſided over her. So great was their 
Veneration for this terrible Name, that it was not 
allowable to mention it; and we may reckon what 


Lucan (1) and Statius (2) lay of the God whom *ris 


not lawful to name, is to be explained of Demegor- | 


gon. | es 
| | Tis 


. 
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Tis probable the Philoſophers meant no more by 


this Divinity, than that vegetative Principle which 
gives Life to the Plants (a); but the vulgar fan- 
cied it was a real God who reſided in the Bowels of 
the Earth, to whom they offered Sacrifices, eſpe- 
cially in Arcadia, We muſt not forget however 
what was the Opinion of ſome Authors, that De- 
mogorgon had been a Magician ſo ſkilful in his Art, 
that he had Ghoſts and aerial Spirits under his Com- 
mand, made them abſolutely ſubject to his Wall, 
and ſeverely puniſhed thoſe of them who did not 


execute his Orders, | 


e „ BAE KC | 
Of the Earth adored under different Names.” 


HE Earth was one of the chief and moſt an- 
tient Divinities of the Pagan World, and 
there were few idolatrous Nations that did not pay 
her a religious Worſhip : What is more ſingular in 
this Caſe, the Philoſophers were, or at leaſt affected 
to be of the ſame way of thinking with the Po- 
pulace. Plato, in his Timeus and de Legibus, ſays, 
the World, the Heavens, the Stars, and the Earth 
are ſo many Divinities; Heraclides of Pontus, his 
Diſciple, not to mention others, reckons the Earth 
alſo among the Gods, as to which you may conſult 
Cicero in his firſt Book of the Nature of the Gods. 
The Farth we know had ſeveral Names : The moſt 
antient of all is that of TJitæa mentioned by Sancho- 
niathon, Diodorus, and ſeveral other Antients. This 
Name, as has been ſaid in the Hiſtory of the Titan 
Princes who were her Sons, ſignifies Clay, or Earth, 
and conſequently was very ſuitable to her, as well 
as that of Uranus to her Huſband, which ſignified 


Heaven : And as the Pagans know nothing next to 
| „ 


(a) Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 


Virg. Georg. |. 2. 
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the Chaos, older than the Heavens and the Earth, 
we may conclude that theſe were their two firſt 
Divinities. Another Name of the Earth was that 
of Rhea, the Wife of Chronus or Saturn, a younger 
Goddeſs by one Generation than Titea, though 
frequently confounded with Diana, Ceres, ind Pro. 
ſerpine, with this Diſtinction however, that Diana 
was taken for the upper Hemiſphere of the Earth, 
and Proſerpine, as alſo the God Tellumo, who was rec- 
koned the ſame with Pluto, for the lower Hemi- 
ſphere ; laſtly Ops & Tellus, Veſta, Bona-Dea, Cybele, 
the Great-Mother, were alſo other Names given to 
the Earth (a). Having ſaid enough of the firſt of 
theſe Divinities, 1t only remains that we exhibit the 
antient Mythology relating to the others, | 
Varro, in St. Augustin (1), accounts for theſe dif- 
ferent Names, and explains the Myſtery of them. 
They believe, ſays he, that Tellus is the ſame 
«<< with the Goddeſs Ops, J becauſe ſhe is impro- 
ved by Labour (2); the Great-Mother, be- 
«© cauſe ſhe produces Aliments z Proſerpine, be- 
* cauſe the Corns ſpring out of her Womb; Yea, 
< becauſe ſhe is cloathed with Herbs and Turf: 
Thus it is they reduce ſeveral Goddeſſes to this 
* one, and not without Foundation. She is alſo 
«© called, ſays the ſame Author, the Mother of the 
< Gods : The Drum, which is given her, figures 
<< the Globe of the Earth, the Turrets ſhe wears 
upon her Head, repreſent her Cities; the Seats 
* with which ſhe is ſurrounded, denote that ſhe 
ce alone, while all Things are in Motion about her, 


remains fixed and immoveable. The Eunuch- 


* Prieſts who ſerve her, point out that no more is 
* needful for obtaining Grains and Seeds, but to 
| „ cultivate 


(a) We have three Hymns under O-pheus's Name in Honour 
of the Earth, one under the Name of Rhea, the other under 
_ of Mother of the Gods, and the third under her proper Name 
of Earth. 


(1) De Civ. Dei, 1. 7. c. 24. (2) Ops ab Operé. 


| (1) Ant. 6. C. 16, 


„ 


« cultivate the Earth, becauſe all is to be found in 
© her Womb. Their toſſing and tumbling one an» 


cc Other before her, is to ſhew thoſe who .cultivate 


<« the Earth not to be idle, ſince they have al- 
« ways ſomething to do. The Sound of Cymbals 
<« deriotes the Noiſe that the Utenſils of Agriculture 


« make; and they are of Braſs, becauſe theſe U- 


cc tenſils of old were made of that Metal before 
« Tron was found out. The Lion unchained and 


tame, repreſents that there is no Ground ſo wild 


and barren, but may be ſubdued and cultivated.” 


The Romans and other People of Latium ſacri- | 


ficed to the Earth, in the different Seaſons of the 
Year. Firſt, on the 24th of January, that ſhe might 
give Growth to the Grains, and the other Fruits 
which ſhe bears; and the Feſtivals celebrated on 


that Occaſion, were called the Holydays of the Seed- 


time, Feriæ ſementine. The ſecond Feſtival that 
was celebrated to her Honour, and in which ſhe 
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— 


was invoked to receive from the Sun a moderate 
Heat, and favourable Rays for the Preſervation of 


the Fruits, was called the Festival of Foy; at leaſt 


this is what I take to be the proper rendring of the- 


Name of Hilaria that was given it: This was cele- 
brated the eighth of the Kalends of April, at 


which Time the Days, as Macrobius remarks (a), 
begin to be longer than the Nights. FW 


Celius Rhodiginus (1) reckons this Feſtival was 
celebrated in Honour of Pan; but herein he is con- 
tradicted by all Antiquity, which atteſts that it was 
conſecrated to the Earth, under the Name of Great 
Mother of the Gods. I might alledge in Proof of 
it, the Teſtimony of Numbers of Authors; but 


I ſhall only name Herodian, who poſitively aſſerts 
5 . Its 


* 25th of March. | b 

(a) Celebratur latitiz exordium ad oftavum Kalendas Aprilis, 
quem diem Hi/aria appellant, quo primum tempore ſol longio- 
rem diem note protendit, Macro. Satur. I. 1: Cc. 21: 


- - 8 — —_— - 
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with a valt Number of Lights, The principal Care 
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it (a), and in this has been followed by Lylo Gyral- 


di, Caſaubon, Petavins, Lacerda, Lazius, Struck, 
Meurſias, Gronovius, and ſeveral others. 

The third Feſtival, which was celebrated the firſt 
Day of May in honour of the Earth under the 


Name of the good Goddeſs, was called Damium, 


from a Name of that Goddeſs whom they ſirnamed 
DamM1a, as we learn from Feſtus : Dea quoque iſta 
Aale appellabatur, The Criticks are perplexed about 
the Signification of this Name, and aſſign ſeveral 
Etymologies of it ; but Cicero lets us know the true 


one (). 


When the Time allotted for the Celebration of 
this Feſtival was come, the Veſtals repaired to the 


Houſe of the High-prieſt to offer a Sacrifice to the 


good Goddeſs, the myſterious Divinity to whoſe 
Name the Men were Strangers, it being communi— 
cated only to Women. This Sacrifice, inſtituted 
for the Preſervation and Proſperity of the Roman 
People, was performed with great Apparatus, and 
wonderful Circumſpection. They were at great Ex- 

nces in adorning the Houſe where the Feſtival was 


celebrated, and as the Night-time was devoted to 


this Ceremony, the Appartments were illuminated 


Was 


(a) Veris initio, ſtato ſolemnique die pompam Matri Deũm Ro- 


mani celebrant. In ea, quæ apud quemque ſunt divitiarum præ- 
cipua Supellexque pleraque imperatoria, materiæ aut artis ſpectan- 
_ dx, præferri ante Deam ſolent Paſſimque omnibus ludendi licen- 
tia permiſſa, ſic ut perſonas inducant quas cuique libitum, nul- 


lamque non magiſtratuum quoque imaginem, prout cujuſque ſtudi- 


um, repræſentent: Sic ut non temere falſos a veris dignoſcas. 


(b) Act is a Word of the Dorick Dialect, and is put for 
Anptoy, that is to ſay, dlipzodiioy, publick. Paulus and his Fol- 
lowers have taken this Expreſſion for an Antiphraſis, as if it fig- 
nified that nothing was leſs publick than this Feſtival, which was 
celebrated in private by the Women ; whereas the true Reaſon of 


the Name, is, that this Sacrifice was offered to the good Goddeſs 


for the Publick ; thus Cicero underſtands it, Haruſp. Reſp. c. 17. 
Sacrificium bonæ Dez per Virgines Veſtales pro populo, ſeu 


ſalute populi Romani ſiebat, & in ea Domo in qua erat impe - 


rium. 
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was to admit to the Solemnity none but Women, to 


debar from thence all the Men, even the Maſter of 


the Houſe himſelf, his Sons, and all his Male- 
ſlaves. Superſtition proceeded ſo far as to block up 
the Windows thro* which Paſſengers might poſſibly 
perceive ſo ſecret Myſteries, and even to draw Cur- 
tains over the Pictures that repreſented Men or Male 
Animals. 


The ſame Veil which hid from us the Myſteries 
of Ceres Eleuſis, has alſo left us in the Dark as to the 


ſecret Worſhip that was obſerved during the Feſti- 
val conſecrated to the good Goddeſs. Tis not pol- 
ſible to ſpeak with Certainty of the Name of this 
Divinity, and of the Homages that were paid to 
her. 
rance as to this Point, and what ſome of them have 
ſaid of it amounts only to Conjecture. Macrobius 
attributes the Title of good Goddeſs to Cybelz, or to 
the Earth, becauſe ſne being the Source of all Bleſ- 
ſings, ſupplies our Neceſſities. Plutarch ſeems to 
confound her with Flora, another Sort of Divinity, 
whom we ſhall ſpeak of in this Book. Varro alledges 
ſhe was the Wife of Faunus, and that her Modeſty 
and chaſte Deportment procured her divine Ho- 
nours. She was ſo chaſte, adds this antient Author, 
that ſhe never looked upon another Man but her 
own Huſband. For this Reaſon Women only were 
admitted to the ſolemn Sacrifice that was celebrated 
every Year in honour of her Memory. Popular Su- 
perſtition went even ſo far as to perſuade themſelves 
that the Goddeſs would ſtrike with Blindneſs every 
Man who ſhould preſume to caſt an Eye upon the 
Myſteries that were the Objects of the Ceremony. 
The Place where this nocturnal Feſtival was cele- 
brated was adorned with Flowers and various Foli- 
ages; Myrtle however was excepted, either becauſe, 
according to the fabulous Tradition delivered by 


Plutarch, Faunus employed the Branches of that 


Shrub to puniſh the Intemperance of his Wife, who 
had drunk Wine contrary to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
| Oo2 Times, 
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Times, or becauſe the Myrtle is conſecrated to Ye- 
nus an unchaſte Goddeſs, whoſe Worſhip did not 
correſpond with that of a Goddeſs acknowledged by 
the Romans to be the Standard of conjugal Chaſtity. 
Tho' moſt Moderns have been of Opinion that 
the Celebration of this myſtical Sacrifice was reſtric- 


ted to the High- prieſt's Houſe, yet we have a Proof 


of the contrary in Cicero's Diſcourſe upon the Re- 
ſponſes of the AFuſpices. He ſays, the Place pre- 
ſcribed for this Solemnity, could be no where elſe 
but in the Houſe of the firſt Magiſtrates, who, by 
Prerogatrve annexed to their Offices, had what he 
calls Imperium, that is, an abſolute Authority, and 
the Privilege of the Auſpices. Now this Privilege 
belohged only to the Conſuls and Prieſts : The ſame 
is confirmed by Dion (1); and Plutarch informs us, 
that in the Time of Cataline's Conſpiracy, the Ro- 
man Ladies celebrated the Feſtival of the good God- 
deſs in the Houſe of Cicero, who was then Conſul. 
This Feſtival, as ] ſaid, was celebrated the firſt of 
May, which is only to be underſtood from the Time 
of the Reformation of the Kalendar by Julius Cz- 
ſar , for before that Time, it fell in the Month of 
December, as is eaſy to prove from Cicero*s ſecond 
Letter to Atticus (2); *tis dated the firſt of January, 
and there Cicero mentions Clodius's outragious At- 
tempt againſt thoſe Myſteries, as a recent Piece of 


News. The Kalendars that followed the Julian Re- 


formation, fixed this Feſtival to the firſt Day of 
May. 5 
We may add that the Greeks had alſo their good 


Goddeſs, and as little known as that of the Romans, 
by reaſon of the Care taken to conceal the infamous 
. Rites that accompanied her Myſteries. - 


As to the Adventure of Clodius, who introduced 
himſelf in Diſguiſe into the Houſe of Ceſar, at the 
Time of celebrating the Feſtival of the good God- 
deſs, which obliged that Dictator to repudiate his 

| | | FFF 
„ | 
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Wife Pompeia, we fay nothing of it farther, it be- 
ing a Fact ſo univerſally known. 

In fine, the fourth Feſtival in honour of the 
Earth, was called Opalia, from Ops, one of the 
Names of that Goddeſs. Antiently it was celebrated 
the fourteenth of the Kalends of January, the 
ſame Day with the Sazurnalia, which has induced 
Suidas to think that this laſt Feſtival was celebrated 
both in honour of Saturn and of the Mother of the 
Gods; wherein he is certainly miſtaken, ſince, at 
the Time of the Reformation of the Kalendar, the 
Saturnalia paſſed to the ſixteenth of the Kalends of 
January, while the Opalia continued to be celebrated 
on the fourteenth. | 

Tis not well known under what Figure the Ro- 
mans repreſented the Earth; probably it was under 
that of a Woman; but what particular Symbols di- 
ſtinguiſhed her from other Goddeſſes, is what we 
are ignorant of. For tho? ſhe was often confounded 
with Cybele, and the others whom we have named, 


yet ſhe had a proper Image, and a peculiar Wor- 


ſhip. We ſee her ſometimes repreſented under the 
Figure of a Globe. : 


CHAP AM 
Of Cybele, or the Mother of the Gods. 


O many Particularities are told concerning this 


Goddeſs, that tho* ſhe is the ſame with the 
Earth, yet we thought ſhe required a particular Chap- 
ter. I ſhall firſt preſent you with her Hiſtory as we 
have it in Diodorus Siculus (1). | 

«© The Phrygians ſay, they had once a King 
* named Meon (a), who reigned alſo over H- 
0% dia; 


* 19th of December. + 17th of December. 

(1) £5436 ©:- $6. | | 

(a) This Meon, whom Xanthus, in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
calls Manes, was probably the firit King of Lydia 3 accordingly 
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* dia; this Prince married a Wife named Dindy- 
ne (a), by whom he had a Daughter. Having no 
Mind that ſhe ſhould be brought up, he expoſed 
* her upon Mount Cybele : The Gods, however, 
* permitted her to be ſuckled by She-leopards and 
« other ſavage Animals. Some Shepherdeſſes of the 
* Place having diſcovered the Infant, carried her 
home with them, and called her Cybele from the 


„% Place where hes had found her. She being 


* grown up, ſurpaſſed her Companions not only in 
Beauty and Wiſdom, but alſo in Genius and In- 
vention: For ſhe found out a Flute compoſed of 
« ſeveral Stops, and ſhe was tne firſt who intro- 
% duced into Conſorts Timbrels and Drums. She 
* cured, by Purifications and Muſick, the Diſeaſes 
incident to Children and Cattle. As ſhe had ſaved 
„ many Children, and uſed frequently to hug them 
in her Arms, hence ſhe was unanimouſly called, 
« Mother in the Mountain. The chief of her Fa- 
« yourites was Marſyas the Phrygian, a Man eſteem- 


ed both for natural and moral Endowments (5). 


% Cybele, now become marriageable, fell in love 
“ with a Youth of the Country, called firſt Atys, 
„ then Papas, Her Relations found her out at the 


„„Time of her having had ſecret Commerce 


“ with him, and being with Child to him. They 
«© conducted her, by Accident, to the Court of the 
& King her Father. The Prince believed her at firſt 
e to be a Virgin; but having diſcovered the con- 
« trary, he put Atys to Death, and the Shepherdeſ- 

wy {es 


we are told that he was the Son of Jupiler; for in the Stile of 
antient Authors, the Beginning of the hiſtorical Times of every 
Nation 1s deſcribed as the Beginning of Mankind, and when the 
Succaſſion of Kings ceaſcs to be known, they make the Earth to 
be inhabited by the Gods, from ſome one of whom the fiſt 


King is always deſcended. This Meon, or Menes, gave his 


Name to the Meoniars. L 
(a) Xantus gives eos to Wife Callirboe the Daughter of Oce- 


anus, or the Ocean. 


\. (5) See what has been ſaid of this Marſhas in the Hiſtory of 
Apoll. | - 
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« ſes who had found and nurſed his Daughter, and 
« ordered their Bodies to lie unburied. Cybele, tranſ- 

« ported with Paſſion for the young Atys, and in 
« Anguiſh for the Diſaſter of her Nurſes, turned 
* delirious, running thro* the Country, beating 
« Drums and ſhrieking aloud, Marſyas pitying her 
6e unhappy Fate, on account of Friendſhip that was 
“ formerly between them, thought fit to follow 
« her: They arrived together at Nyſſa where Bac- 
e chus reſided, and there they found Apollo. 

« *Tis ſaid that Apollo, after he had conſecrated 
« in the Cave of Bacchus, his Lyre and Marſyas's 
„Pipes, grew enamoured of Cybele, and accompa- 
<« nied her in her Ramblings as far as the Hyperbore- 
« an Mountains. About that Time the Phrygians 
* were afflicted with cruel Diſtempers, and the 
Earth no longer produced Fruit. Having de- 
% manded of the Oracle a Remedy to their Cala- 
« mities, *tis ſaid they were ordered to inter the Bo- 
« dy of Atys, and to honour Cybele as a Goddeſs : 
* But the Body of Atys being intirely conſumed by 
« Time, they repreſented it by a Figure, before 
* which they made great Lamentations, to appeaſe 
„ the Wrath of him whom they had unjuſtly put 
to Death, a Ceremony which they have reſerved 
* to this Day, They inſtituted in honour of Cybe- 
e annual Sacrifices, on the ſame Altars which ſhe 


had formerly erected: At length they built to 


her a ſtately Temple in the City Paſiuus in Phry- 


« gia, and there founded Feſtivals.” 
The Author, whom J have been copying, whoſe 


Work was compoſed of different Pieces which he 
had collected, either by reading, or in his Travels, 
after having ſpoke thus of Cybele in the third Book, 
delivers a quite different Tradition of her in the 
fifth. 4 By the Commerce, ſays he, which Fupiter 
had with Zledtra, one of the Daughters of las, 
* were born Dardanus, Jaſion, and Harmongg : She 
” eſpouſed Cadmus, when in q eſt of of mo 
pa he had gone as far as * 
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« vouchſated to be preſent at the nuptial Feaſt; 
<< ſeveral of them made Preſents to the married Cou- 


<« ple, and all the other Gods approved the Mar- 


„ riage by Acclamations of Joy. As for Jaſion, 
&. *tis faid that he eſpouſed Cybele, and had by that 
< Goddeſs a Son named Corybas; but not long after 
% having been deified, Cybele and Corybas retired in- 
& to Mla, whether they introduced the Myſteries of 
c the Mother of the Gods, Cybele after this mar- 


“ ried the firſt Olympus, by whom ſhe became the 


” Mother of Alza, to whom ſhe gave her own 


Name Cybele, Corybas again had matched with 


& Thebe the Daughter of Cilix, and gave the Name 


of Corybantes to thoſe Enthuſiaſts who celebrated 


“ the Myſteries of the Goddeſs.” 
Arnobius ſays, Atys was a Youth who kept Flocks, 
and that Cybele, even in her old Age, became ena- 
moured of him (a) ; and notwithſtanding her being 
a Queen, he ſtil] received her with Diſdain; whence 
Tertullian ſays Cybele had ſighed for an ungrateful 
Youth (4). Midas, the King of Peſſmus, continues 


Arnobius, ſeeing the high-ſpiritedneſs of the young 


Shepherd, conceived great Hope of him, and de- 
ſigned his Daughter for him in Marriage ; but 
dreading the Jealouſy of the amorous Queen, had 


the Precaution to order the City-gates to be ſhut 


on the Day of celebrating the Marriage. - Cybele ap- 
YTized that a young Rival was going to take away 
her Gallant, run, like one frantick, to Peſſinus, and 
having got the Gates broke open, or obliged the 


Guards to allow her Acceſs, which the Fable expreſ- 


ſes by ſaying ſhe had burſt them open with a Bounce 
of her Head, ſhe entered into the City with her 
Troops, made great Havock in it, and having at 


| z& found As hid behind a Pine, ſhe ſerved him in 


the 


(2) Contra decus ztatis, illa Peſſinuntia Dindymene in bubulei 


unius amplexu flagitioſa appetitione geſtire, Lib. 4. adverſus gen- 


tes. 


) Cybela Paſtorem ſuſpirat ſaſtidioſam, Apoll. C. 15. 


0) 
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the ſame Way as Celus had been by his San (a). 


Aegdiſtis, for this was the Name of Cybel#*s Rival, 
not being able to ſurvive the Diſgrace of her Lover, 
killed herſelf thro* deſperate Grief, 

Servius (1), Tatian (2), La#ftantius, and S. Auguſtin, 
relate ſomewhat differently the Story of Cybele and 
Aus; but ftill it appears to turn upon the Amours 
of an old Queen for a young Man who lighted her. 
Some Authors alledge the whole of it has no other 
Foundation, but that the young Atys being Prieſt of 


| Cybele, kept not the Vow of Chaſtity which he had 


made to her, whereupon he puniſhed himſelf in 
that cruel Manner; and that the Circumſtances of 
his being transformed by the Goddeſs into a Pine- 
tree was only added, becauſe that Tree was conſe- 


crated to her. But *tis more probable, as Yoſſius re- 


marks (3), that it refers to a true Hiſtory ; and the 
Difference which occurs upon this Subject among 
Authors, ought not to remove us from this Opinion, 
ſince it is hardly poſſible to find Uniformity in ſo an- 
tient Hiſtories. 
Catullus, who has compoſed a little Poem upon 
the Amours of Cybele and Abs, informs us only 
that this young Prince having quitted the Place 
of his Nativity, retired into the Woods of Phrygia, 
where having caſtrated himſelf through ſome Tranſ- 
ort of Rage, Cybele took him into the Number 
of her Prieſts : Others of the Antients ſay, that 
being beloved by Cybele, he puniſhed himſelf in that 
Manner, for having been moved by the Charms of 
the beautiful Sangaris; or rather we reckon that Cy- 
tele, being now old when ſhe fell in Love with this 
young Alis, gave him ſome Potion to force his Love, 
| ; 1 | and 


(a) Minutius Felix alludes to this Story, when he ſays : Cybele 
Dyndimene, pudet dicere, adulterum ſuum infeliciter implicitum, quo- 
niam ipſa deformis erat & wetula, ut multorum Deum matrem, ad 
fruprum illicere not poterat, exſecuit : Ut Deum ſcilicet faceret 
Eunuchum. In Octav. | 

(1) Upon the gth Eneid. (z) Contra Gentes. (3) De Orig. 
Idol. I. 1. c. 10. 5 : 


' 
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and that this Potion being too violent, drove the 


Youth to perform that unnatural Operation upon 
himſelf. 

*Tis probable that all theſe Stories are founded 
upon the Plurality of Perſons who bore the Name 
of Cybele, The firſt I take to be the ſame with 
Titæa, Cælus's Wife, whoſe Name imports the Earth. 
The ſecond is the fame with Rhea, the Siſter and 
Wife of Saturn : The third a Princeſs of  Phrygia, 


who lived in the Time of Marſyas, whoſe Hiſtory 


has been filled up with the Adventures of the others, 
becauſe they had dwelt in Phrygia where the Tilan 
Princes kept their Court (a). This is the Country 
where the Worſhip of our Goddeſs was eſtabliſhed : 

The Prieſts in after-Times perplexed her Hiſtory, 
and gave her the Name of Oybele, from a Mountain 
in Phrygia. Others derive this Name from the He- 
brew Word which imports to bring forth with Sor- 
row, and pretend that the Tradition of Eve, con- 


demned to the Pains of Childbearing, is couched 
under this Fable. Circumſtances quite inexplicable 
were added to it: They gave out that Nana by 
touching a Pomegranate, or an Almond-Tree which 


had ſprung from the Blood of Agdiſtis, whom Bac- 
chus had ſacrificed to his Reſentment, had concei ved 
Atys, and therewith they intermix Obſcenities which 


contain the moſt abominable Myſteries of the Pagan 


Theology, as Arnobius reproaches them (1). 
The Worſhip of Cybele became famous, eſpecially 


in Phrygia; her Feſtivals there were ſolemnized with 


great Uproar : The Prieſts making the Din of their 
Tabrets to reſound, and ſtriking their Bucklers with 
Spears, danced and made ſeveral ſtrange Contor- 
ſions with their Heads and whole Body, whence 
they got the Name of Corybantes : With theſe they 
mingled Skrieks and Howlings to deplore the Death 
of As, to whoſe Puniſhment thoſe wretched Prieſts 

RIO 


ay See Don Przron Antiq. of the Langage of the C Celle. 
(1) Adv. Gentes. 
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voluntarily ſubmitted. They were called Call, and 
the High Prieſt Archigallus, as has been ſaid in the 
firſt Volume (1). We know not exactly what was 
the Original of the Name: Tis not probably, as S. 
Ferom alled ges (2), becauſe none but Gauls were taken 
to be Prieſts of Cybele, and that they were thus 
treated for having been the Authors of burning 
Rome; nor yet becauſe the firſt Prieſt of that God- 
deſs was called Gallus (3); but rather, as Ovid (4) 
and Feſtus infinuate, from the River Gallus, near 
which theſe Prieſts inflicted upon themſelves the 


Puniſhment we are ſpeaking of, to fulfil the Law 


which Cybele had preſcribed to them. The Effect 
of the Water of that River was to throw them in» 
to Fits of Enthuſiaſm ; Qui bibit, inde furit, as 
Ovid has it. It was for the fame Reaſon that 
they honoured the Pine-Tree, near which Atys had 
been caſtrated ; crowned its Branches, and covered 


the Trunk with Wool, becauſe the Goddeſs had 


thus covered the Body of her dead Lover, hoping 


to reſtore him to Life; that they abſtained from 


eating Bread, becauſe Cybele had obſerved a long 
Faft in Token of her deep Diſtreſs (3). In ſhort, 
all their other Ceremonies ſeemed to be nothing elſe 
but a Memorial of the Story which I have relat- 
ed; but becauſe the Fable of Cybele, hiſtorical in 
its Original, became afterwards of a phyſical Nature, 


that Goddeſs being taken for the Earth, hence her 


Worſhip came to be blended with ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances that had a Relation thereto. 

And indeed the Antients have always confound- 
ed Cybele with the Earth, who was therefore called 
the Mother of the Gods, ſince *tis ſhe gives Birth 
to all things; but they gave other Names to this 
Goddeſs which it is neceſſary to take Notice of 
That of Rhea comes from the Verb peeiv, 10 flow, 
becauſe of the Showers that fructiy the Earth; or 

rather 


1) B. 3. (2) In cap. 4. Hoſe. (3) ons upon che Word 
Gallus. (4) Faſ. J. 4. 7 (s) V. Pl b 
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rather from the Word pz, Terra, by a ſimple 
Tranſpoſition of Letters; and this Word again de- 
rives its Original from the Hebrew, erets, which 
has the ſame Signification. She was likewiſe 
termed Veſta, quia floribus veſtiebatur; or Maia, 
which ſignifies Mother or Nurſe ; vj ur, that is 
Mother Earth. The Name of Peſſinuntian Goddeſs, 
was taken from a City of that Name, where ſhe was 
peculiarly gs. as thoſe of Berecynthia (a), 
of Dindymene, and ſome others, from Places that 
went by thoſe Names. That of Idæa, from Mount 


Ada in Phrygia, whereon ſhe had a Temple, which 


Claudian deſcribes with a great deal of Elegance (1). 
The Romans celebrated an annua] Feſtival, where- 
in Combats were intermixed in Honour of Cybele, 
under the Name of Idæan; and that they might 
not recede from the Ceremonies practiſed in the 
Temple which we now have , been ſpeaking of, 
they uſed the Miniſtration of a Phrygian Prieſteſs. 
That of Metragyrte, which was given her by the 
Greeks, ſignified that ſhe was the Great Mother ; 
as Paſithea (6), imported that ſhe was the Mother of 
all the Gods. She was alſo called Portophoros, Tur- 
ret-Bearer, becauſe ſhe was always repreſented with 
Turrets upon her Head (c). Valerius Flaccus gives 


her the Sirname of Mygdonia, which is taken from 


a Place of that Name in Phrygia, where ſhe was wor- 
ſhipped (4), as alſo that of Andirine : For Strabo (2) in- 
forms us, that near to Andira was a Temple conſecrat- 
ed to the Mother of the Gods, ſirnamed for that Rea- 
ſon Anudirine: The ſame Author farther remarks that 
this Goddeſs was called Adporina, from a wild and ſteep 

| | 5 „ Mountain, 


(a) Berecynthus erat caſtellum Phrygiz jux:a Sangarium flu- 
vium, ubi mater Deüm colebatur. Servius. | 
(1) De raptu Proſerp. | | 
(5) As much as to ſay, 7a ors wp. 


e) The Latins rendered this Denomination by that of Turrita, 
or Turripera. | 


1 6 Mygdoniæ Pan juſta ferens ſæviſſima Matris. Fal. Flac. 
(2) E ts. 
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Mountain, that was near Pergamus, where ſhe had 
alſo a Temple that went by the ſame Name. Ar- 


rian is the only Author I know who gives Cybelk 


the Epithet of Phafiana : *Tis in his Periplus of the 
Euxine Sea, where he ſays, in going up to the Pha- 


ſis, was to be ſeen on the right, the Figure of a 
Goddeſs holding in one Hand a Drum, with Lions 
under her Throne, like the Cybele or Rhea of Athens, . 


the Work of Phidas. 


She was repreſented as a Woman of a ſtrong ro- 


buſt Make, ready to be delivered, to figure the 
Fruitfulneſs of the Earth: All the reſt of her Equi- 


page alluded to the ſame. The Keys which ſhe | 


held in her Hahd, intimated that the Earth compre- 
hends in her Womb during the Winter, the Seeds 
of all Fruits. Her Crown of Oak, was a Me- 
morial that Men of old had fed upon the Fruits of 
that Tree. Her Temples were round, to figure the 


Roundneſs of the Earth: She was crowned with 


Turrets, in Alluſion to the Cities that are upon it : 
In her Chariots were Lions couchant and tame, to 
intimate that even the moſt uncultivated Lands, 
are capable of being made fertile: If ſhe was ſitting, 
it was to denote her great Repoſe (a). The Sound 
of the Drums and Spears, carried an Alluſion to the 


Tools of Braſs that were employed in labouring the 


Ground before the Invention of Iron. 


The Worſhip of the Earth is very antient, and 
*tis not in Phrygia that we are to ſeek for the Ori- 
ginal of it, ſince it was not received in Europe till 
the Time of Cadmus, who introduced it thither; 
and it was Dardanus, contemporary with that Foun- 
der of the Colony, that after the Death of his Bro- 
ther Jaſion repaired with Cybele his Siſter-in-Law, 
and Corybas his Nephew into Phrygia, whether they 
introduced the Myſteries of the Goddeſs Earth, or 
of the Mother of the Gods. Cybele derived her 


Name to this Goddeſs, and Corybas made her Prieſts 


| | to 
(a) All this is taken from St. Auguſtin, L. 7. de Civ, Dez, 


L. 44. 
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to be called Corybantes. This is the Reaſon why 
Cybele herſelf came in Proceſs of Time to be reckon- 
ed the Mother of the Gods. 

Though Diony/aus of Halicarnaſſus (1) is not quite 
agreed with Diodorus, ſince he alledges that Dardanus 


founded only the Samothracian Myſteries which Chry- 


ſes his Spouſe had learned in Arcadia, and that 
it was only their Son {4zus introduced into Phrygia 
thoſe of the Mother of the Gods : Yet we ſtill ſee 
at what Time thoſe Myſteries were introduced 
thither, by knowing the Time when thoſe Perſons 
lived (2). If we may believe Lucian (3), there are 
a great many Proofs that the Syrian Goddeſs is the 
ſame with Rhea, ſince the one as well as the other 


has her Lions, Tabrets, Eunuch-Prieſts, and her 


Head crowned with Turrets. Macrobius alledges, 
the Goddeſs Atergatis of the Syrians was among that 
People the Symbol of the Earth (a). Here then is 


the Worſhip of the Earth already eſtabliſhed in S- 


ria: But the People of that Country were not the 
real Founders of it, but had borrowed it from the 
. Zeyptians who honoured the Earth under the Name 
of As. This is what we learn from Servius (4), and 
from //dorus after him: Js Lingua Agyptiorum eit 
Terra. Macrobius and ſeveral other Authors, ſay the 
ſame, and Herodotus grants Js to be the fame with 
Ceres, a Divinity always confounded with the Earth; 
and this is the Reaſon why the Egyptians made Uſe 
of Tabrets and other ſuch like Inftruments in the 
Feaſts of Cybele, as Auſonius has it: 


Thacos agitant Mareotica fiſtra tumullus. 


What I have ſaid here is not inconſiſtent witli 
the Hiſtory of 1s 1 have given elſewhere, ſince 
the 


(2) See in the VIth Vol. the Hiſtory of Cadmas. 
(3) De Dea Syria. 


(4) Aſſyrii Deo Adad nomen dederunt ſubjungunt ei Deam 


Adargatim, Solem Terramque intelligentes. Saturn. L. 1. c 23. 
(1) In 8. En. 


(1) L. 1. 


verſal Admiration, Tertullian, I know, attributes 
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the ſame Divinities were frequently the Symbols 
of ſeveral different Things: This no Doubt is the 


Origin of the Worſhip of the Earth, which was 


propagated with the other Egyptian Ceremonies, 
firſt to Syria and Phænicia, then into Phrygia, which 
is a Part of Afa Minor, from thence into Greece, 


and laſt of all into Tah: This is the common 


Courſe of the Fables and Idolatry. But to ſay 
ſomething more poſitive as to the particular Wor- 
ſhip of Cyvele, tis proper to remark, that it hav- 
ing been eſtabliſhed even in the Time of her Fa- 
ther Meon, according to Diodorus Siculus, and of 
the Appearance of her Statue at Peſſinus, reckon- 
ed in one of the Epochs of the Chronicle of Paros, 


to have been in the 257th Year before the taking 


of Troy, and ſome Years after the Arrival of Cadmus 
and Danaus into Greece, it will follow that the 
Reign of Meon and the Commencement of the My- 
ſteries of Cybele falls towards the Year 1580 be- 
fore the Chriſtian Era. | 
The Romans diſtinguiſhed themſelves no leſs than 
the Phrygians by the Worſhip of this Divinity. 
That People, directed by ſome of the S:by/line Verſes, 


Tent a famous Embaſly to Phrygia, to bring the Statue 


of that Goddeſs, which was of a black Stone, and 
they received it with a great deal of Pomp and So- 


lemnity. Grave Authors tell us, that the Ship up- 


on its Return having ſtopped at the Mouth of the 
Tyber, ſo as none were able to move it forward, 
they were obliged ro conſult the Sibylline Oracle; 
and were informed, that a Virgin was to introduce 
it into the Port. Then Claudia (She of the Veſtals 
whoſe Reputation was the moſt dubious) looking 


upon this as a fine Opportunity for proving her Vir- 


tue, which had only been ſuſpected from her too free 
Behaviour, joyned with her great Care about Dreſs, 
invoked the Goddeſs aloud by Prayer; and having 
faſtened her Girdle to the Ship, ſhe brought it for- 


ward without Reſiſtance 3 by which ſhe gained uni- 


this 
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this Event to the Devil; while others think the 
cunning Veſtal took Advantage of the Wind which 
then began to blow; but I may ſay without any 
Danger of outraging venerable Antiquity, that Clau- 
dia was either very preſumptious or very ſuperſti- 
tious to tempt the Goddeſs in that Manner: 

The Romans never failed once a Year to waſh 
the Shrine of this Goddeſs in the River Amon, as 
we learn from ſeveral Authors (a), Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus ſays, this Ceremony was performed on the 
ſixth of the Kalends of April*; and Herodian, in 
the Hiſtory of the Emperor Commodus, adds that 
unbounded Licentiouſneſs reigned in the Feaſts of 
this Goddeſs; Paſſimque omnibus ludendi licentia per- 
miſſa, Sc. This Author ſays farther, that they uſed 
to carry about at that Solemnity their moſt ſump- 
tuous Moveables and Plate. 7 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Veſta and the Veſtals. 


AO ſpeak of this Goddeſs with ſome Accuracy, 
we are to remark, that as they diſtinguiſhed 
two Veſtas, the one was reckoned the Symbol of 
the Earth, and the other of the Fire; and their 
Worſhip was ſomewhat different, After what we 
have ſaid of Cybele, we have nothing to add to the 
_ Hiſtory of Veſta taken for the Earth; we ſhall only 
conſider what relates to this Goddeſs as repreſent- 
ing the Fire. Her Worſhip conſiſted chiefly in pre- 
ſerving the Fire which was conſecrated to her, 'The 
Romans had Virgins ſet apart for this Employment 
whom they termed Yeftals : Eneas is thought to have 
been the Founder of this Order in J1taly, which 
Numa Pompilius re-eſtabliſhed afterwards. They 
choſe for Veſtals young Virgins between the Age 8 
| IX 


„ Na) Lucan, I. 1. Ov. 4. Faſt, Val. Flaccus, I. 1. 
\* 27th of March. | 95 
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ſix and ten Years, whoſe Birth was to be free from 
all Imputation, and their Body from Imperfection; J 
at firſt they were only four in Number, but two more 
were added afterwards : The ten firſt Years were 
for their Probation ; during the ſucceeding ten 
they performed the Functions of Prieſteſſes, and in 
the laſt ten they formed other Novices in their Turn. 


After thirty Years they were at Liberty to depart, and 


even to marry ; but during the Time that they 


were conſecrated to the Goddeſs, ſo ſtrict Chaſtity 


was exacted of them, that when they tranſgreſſed 
againſt their Vows they were buried alive (a). 

When the ſacred Fire happened to go out thro? 
their Fault, the Pontiff puniſhed them ſeverely, and 
the Thing was reckoned of bad Omen. Beſides 
the publick Calamities it was thought to portend, 
the Goddeſs was believed to point out thereby the 
Crime of ſome Veſtal, and ſhe who was ſuſpected 
guilty, was obliged to clear herſelf from the Impu- 
tation. We are told farther that Emilia, one of the 
Veſtals, whoſe Virtue was doubted, threw her Veil 
into the Midſt of the ſacred Embers ; and that the 
Fire kindled of its own Accord. It was ſuffered to 
die away only on the laſt Day of the Year, and 
was kindled anew on the firſt Day of March, which 
was the firſt of their Year, 


The common Opinion was, that in the Temple of 


the Veſtals were preſerved, beſides the ſacred Fire, 
ſeveral other things which Eneas had brought from 
Phrygia: This was no doubt the true Palladium, with 


the Gods Penates, and ſome other Images of the Sa- 


mothracian Gods which Dardanus had brought into 
Phrygia, and which the religious Eueas took Care to 
preſerve in the Midſt of Storms (1). It was to ſave 
theſe ſacred Depoſitums, judged ſo neceſſary to the 


Preſervation of the City, that Cecilius Metelius threw 
P Þ himſelf 


(a) The Emperor Commodus, to gain Reputation to his Reign, 
cauſed the unfortunate Cornelia to be buried alive, upon an Accu- 
ſation of being ſeduced by a Roman Knight, named Celer. 

(1) L. 2. Ant- Rom, 
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himſelf into the midſt of the Flames, when the Tem- 
ple of the Veſtals was on Fire, and thoſe timorous 
Prieſteſſes fled; by which he was honoured with a 
Statue in the Capitol, with a glorious Inſcription, 
This Temple was built by Numa, Romulus never 
having dared, whatever Devotion he had for the 
Goddeſs, to erect one for Fear of renewing the Me- 
mory of his Mother's Crime, and of authoriſing by 
her Example the Licenciouſneſs of other Veſtals ; 
contenting himſelf, as we learn from Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus, with building ſmall Chapels to Veſta in 
each Tribe. 
Tis agreed, that the Worſhip of the Goddeſs Ve. 
Na, and of Fire, was brought into 1taly by Eneas 
and the other Trans who landed there; but the 
Phrygians themſelves had received it from the eaſtern 
Nations. The Chaldeans had a high Veneration for 
the Fire, which they accounted a Divinity : There 
was, in the Province of Babylon, a City conſecrated 
to this Uſage, which was called the City of Ur, or 
of Fire. The Perfians were yet more ſuperſtitious 
in this Reſpect than the Chaldeans: They had Tem- 
ples which they called Pyræa, Fire-temples, ſet apart 
_ «ſolely for the Preſervation of the ſacred Fire, as has 
been ſaid in the Hiſtory of the Perfian Gods (1), 
where we have ſhewn that the Worſhip of the Fire 
had madeits Way into the moſt diſtant Countries, and 
even as far as Peru, and other Countries of Americe. 
Me have only to add here, 1. That it was not only 
in Temples and in the Pyræa that the ſacred Fire was 
Preſerved, ſince every private Perſon was obliged to 
maintain it at the Gate of his Houſe ; and hence, if 
we may believe Ovid (2), came the Name of Veſti- 
-ble. Virgil gives us to underſtand, that Æncas, be- 
fore he left his Father's Palace, had removed the 
Fire from the ſacred Hearth (a). 2. That the Name 
of Vgſta is ſynonymous with that of Fire, called 10 
| | the 
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the Greeks Eſta (a), by the Chaldeans and the antient 
Perſians Aveſta. This, if we may rely upon the 


learned M. Hyde, was, doubtleſs, what induced the 
famous Zoroaſter to call his Book, where the Wor- 


ſhip of the Fire was explained, by the Name Ave- 
fla, as much as to ſay, The Preſervation of the 
Fire (1). — : 

We have been very curſory in the Hiſtory of the 
Veſtals ; ſuch as deſire a more circumſtantiate Ac- 
count of them may read the Treatiſe of Fuftus Lip- 


us, and what is publiſhed upon this Subject by the 


Abbe Nadal. 

Such were the Divinities who repreſented the 
Earth in general ; but vaſt Numbers of others were 
introduced, tho* of a lower Rank, for each of its 
Parts. There were ſome for the Fields, and for the 
Stones that bounded them; for the Gardens and 
Orchards; for the Woods and Groves; for the 
Mountains and Hills; for the Flocks and their Keep- 
ers; for the Oxen and the Horſes; for the Corns 
and the Harveſts ; for the Cities and Villages; for 
the High-ways and Croſs-ways; for the Houſes, 


Cc. as ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapters. 


CHAT V 
Of the God Terminus, 


IF the Boundaries which ſeparate the Fields had al- 
1 ways been kept ſacred, Laws and Religion need- 
ed not to have lent their Aſſiſtance againſt thoſe 
who encroached upon them. The golden Age, 
whereof the Poets ſpeak ſo much, that happy Time 
when all Goods were common, was but a Period of 
ſhort Duration z and the ſame Covetouſneſs which 
led Men to appropriate ſome Things to themſelves, 


tempted them very ſoon to uſurp wat belonged to 


iS others 


(a) Eſta, unde Veſta, mutata aſpiratione, in V. Veſtus. 
(1) De Rel. Vet: Perf, 
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others: Hence the Origine of thoſe Boundaries 
which the Laws obliged every particular to fix to 
the Ground he poſſeſſed. If we may credit Virgil, 
Ceres herſelf, that famous Legiſlatreſs, who did ſo 
much Honour to the Culture of the Fields and to 
Tillage, was the firſt that founded the Law binding 
every one to bound his Grounds : Partiri limite cam- 
pum. Plutarch traces not the Cuſtom of Land-marks 
ſo high, at leaſt with regard to the Romans, ſince he 
exprelly ſays, that before Numa Pompilius, the Fields 
and Poſſeſſions that were in the Extent of that Peo- 
ples Territory, had no determined Limits, either 
by Trees, or Stones, or by any other Mark that can 
diſtinguiſh their Extent. Bat 'tis neither in the 
Greek nor Latin Authors we are to ſeck for the Inſti- 
tution of antient Uſages. That of bounding the 
Fields appears to have been eſtabliſhed from the ear- 
lieſt Ages, and I am apt to think the Egyptians were 
the firſt Founders thereof. As the Nile, by its pe- 
riodical Inundations, confounded their Lands, they 
applied themſelves to Geometry, whereof they are 
reckoned the Inventors, that after the Diſorder oc- 
caſioned by the Inundation, every one might have 
his own aſſigned to him: But as this Way of ſur- 
veying the Fields of every individual was tedious 
and troubleſome,  *tis probable that a more eaſy 
Method was inſtituted inſtead of it, by placing 
Boundaries that would hold out againſt the Diſorders 
of their River. M. de Boxe, Secretary to the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres, who has made a learned Diſ- 
ſertation upon the God Terminus (1), which I ſhall 
make good uſe of in this Chapter, obſerves that the 
E gyptians received from the Hebrews the Cuſtom of 
bag the Fields, and that Moſes (2) does not 
appoint his People to ſet Bounds to their Lands, ſince 
the Thing was ſettled every where but only forbids 
them to encroach upon them. 

- Howe ever, 


(i) Mem, de ' Acad, T. 1. P. 30. (z) Deut. C. 19. 
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However, as the Laws eſtabliſhed for the Securi- 
ty of the Land-marks, were not a ſufficient Curb 
to Avarice, Numa perſuaded the People that there 
was a God the Protector of the Land-marks, arid 
Avenger of Incroachments. He even built a Tem- 
ple to him upon the Tarpeian Mount, and regulated 
the Ceremonies thereof. To make the Suppoſition 
more probable, he made this new God to be repre- 
ſented under the Form of a Stone or Stock, as we 
learn from Tibullus (1) and Ovid (2); and if we may 
believe Lackantius (a), that Stone was the ſame which 
Saturn had ſwallowed inſtead of Jupiter. The God 
Terminus, however, was repreſented afterwards with 
a human Body, placed upon a pyramidical Land- 
mark. 

The Feaſt of this God was called from his Name 
Terminalis, and was celebrated about the End of Fe- 
bruary, on the ſixth of the Kalends of March. On 
that Day publick and private Sacrifices were offered 
to him, but without any Effuſion of Blood ; the 
whole Ceremony conſiſted in Libations of Wine, 
Milk, Offerings of Fruits, and ſome Cakes of new 
Meal. The publick Sacrifices were offered in the 
Temples, and the others upon the Land-marks ; 
the two Parties whoſe Lands touched one another, 
having on each Side adorned the Boundary with a 
Garland, offered to it their Gifts, as we are told by 
Ovid (). Then they anointed it with Oil prepared 
upon the very Spot, and thus concluded the Feſtival. 
But this primitive Simplicity laſted not long ; they 
forgot Numa's Law forbidding any animated Thing 
to be offered to the God Protector of the Marches, 


_ whoſe Worſhip was to be wholly rural, and in after 


pz 2 Times 


(1) Eleg. L. 1. (2) Faſt. L. 2. 5 
(2) This Stone was called by the Latins Aladir, and Bætile, 


by the Greeks. See what has been ſaid of it in the firſt Volume. 


* 24th of 3 
( Te duo, diverſa Domini de parte, coronant, 


Faſt. L. 2. 


Binaque ſerta tibi, binaque liba ferunt. 
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Times they ſacrificed to him Lambs and young Pigs, 
whereon the two Families of thoſe who ſacrificed 
feaſted near the March, where they ſung the Praiſes 
of the Divinity in whoſe Name they aſſembled. 


Conveniunt, celebrantque dapes vicinia ſupplex, 
Et cantant laudes, Termine ſancte, tuas (1). 


The Event, which I am going to relate, brought 
a great deal of Credit to the God Terminus, and, to 
be ſure, did not a little promote this Worſhip. Tar- 
quin the Proud, deſigning to build upon the Capital 
the Temple which Tarquin the elder had vowed to 
Jupiter, it was neceſſary to diſplace the Statues, and 
to pull down the Chapels that were there. All the 
Gods reſigned their Places without Reſiſtance ; only 
the God Terminus made good his, in ſpite of all the 
Efforts that were uſed to remove him, and they were 
obliged, after all, to let him alone; thus he re- 
mained in the ſame Temple that was built in that 
Place. | 

Such 1s the Origin of the God Terminus ; we muſt 


not, however, diſſemble that there was a God Pro- 


tector of the Marches before Numa : This was Ju- 
piter himſelf under the Name of Jupiter Terminals, 
whom ſeveral very antient Authors confound with 
the God Terminus. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (2) ſays it 
was even to Jupiter Terminalis that Numa conſecrated 
the Land-marks ; and if we trace higher, we ſhall 
find in Greece the ſame God Protector of the Boun- 
daries, under the Name of Fupiter Homorius, or Ho- 
rius, as he is called by Polybius (3); and *tis certain 
that the Greeks and Romans worſhipped Jupiter Ter- 
minalis under the Form of a Stone, and that upon 
this Stone the moſt ſolemn Oaths were taken, ac- 
cording to the Form, Jovem Lapidem Furare, which 
we have taken notice of in the firſt Volume. It 
was impoſſible to make the Marches to be _ 
| WEN 


(1) Qvid ibid, (2) I. 1. (3} L. 2. 
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with more Awe than by ſuppoſing the Sovereign of 
the Gods to be the Protector of their Privileges. 


H 


The Hiſtory of Flora, Pomona, Vertumnus and 
Priapus, the Gods of the Gardens and Orchards. 


F we may believe Lackantius, Flora was a Proſti- 


tute, who having gained much Subſtance, made 
the Roman People her Heirs, and left a conſiderable 
Sum for celebrating every Year the Day of her Na- 
tivity by a ſolemn Feſtival, and Games called from 


her Name Flralia., But, continues that learned 


Father, the Shame both of the Inheritance, and of 
ſuch a Feſtival, inclined the Senate to put that Cour- 
tezan into the Number of the Gods, and to feign 
that ſhe was the Goddeſs of Flowers. Ovid (1), to 


give an Air of Truth to this Fable, ſays Flora was 
a Nymph called Chloris, who being married to the 


Zephyr, received from her Spouſe the Dominion over- 
all the Flowers. ; 

Some Criticks, among whom are Vaſius and 
Bayle (2), finding no ſuch Account in the An- 


» 


_ tients, have fallen foul upon Lafantius ; and the 


laſt makes no Scruple to ſay that he had borrow- 
ed the Help of Falſhood, and that no other Fa- 
ther of the Church, nor any of the Antients had 
ſaid any Thing like it. But if 'tis true that Minu- 
tius Felix, Arnobius and St. Auguſtin, among the Fa- 


thers of the Church; Plutarch, Macrobius, and an 


antient Scholiaſt on Fuvenal among profane Authors, 
ſpeak much the ſame Way with Laclantius; the Cen- 


ſure of thoſe two Criticks will fall to the Ground of 


itſelf, Now Minutins Felix ſays (a) Acca Laurentia 
and Flora, were two. famous Courtezans, whom the 
P p. 4 ERomans 


(i) Faſt. L. 4. (2) Crit. Dict. on the Art. of Fla: 
(a) Acca Laurentia & Flora Meretrices propudioſæ, inter mec. 
bos Romanorum, & Deos computandæ. | | 
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Romans had deified. Arnobius gives Flora the ſame 
Epithet of Courtezan (1): As to St. Auguſtin, what 
Anſwer can be given to the Queſtions which he puts 

to the Pagans, namely, Io then was this Mother 
Flora? What Sort of Goddeſs was ſhe, fince ſhe derives 
all her Fame only from her Lewaneſs, if ſhe was not a 
lewd Strumpet, ſuch as La#antius repreſents her (2)? 
The ſame holy Doctor obſerves in another Place (3), 
that the Obſcenities practiſed at the Floral Games, 
were expreſſive of the Character of the Perſon who 
had given Riſe to them. 


Plutarch relates, tho? ſomewhat differently, the 
ercules, 


ſame Story with Lafantius, A Prieſt of 
ſays he, thought fit to game one Day with the He- 
ro, on condition that he who won ſhould regal the 
other: After this Agreement he threw the Dice for 
himſelf, and then for Hercules, who won, To fulfil 
his Promiſe,. he prepared a ſumptuous Entertain- 
ment; and, according to the deteſtable Cuſtom of 
thoſe Times, he brought into the Temple one of the 
greateſt Beauties of the Town, named Laurentia, 
there to paſs the Night. The Author adds, that 
ſhe pleaſed the God, who appeared to her, and told 
her, that the firſt Perſon ſhe would meet at going 


out of the Temple, ſhould make her happy, and 


load her with Preſents. Tartutius, a Man of Wealth, 


and powerful, was the Perſon whom ſhe firſt met, 
and who became fo deſperately in love with her, 


that having died ſome Time after, he left her his 
immenſe Riches. She increaſed then ſtill more by 
the infamous Trade ſhe carried on for ſeveral Years; 


and when ſhe ſaw herſelf at the Point of Death, 


ſhe named the Roman Senate her Heir, who grate- 
fully acknowledged her Favour. © Her Name was 
inrolled in the Kalendar, and Feaſts were inſtituted 
to her Honour. | 

Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, tells much the ſame 


Adventure, and ſays it happened under the Reign 


on 
Conſt, Evang. C. 35. 


— 


(1) Adverſ. Gent. L. 3. (z) L. 1. De 
(3) L. 2. De Civ. Dei, C. 27. 


cheries; great Care was even taken to renew the Flo- 
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of Ancus Martius. The antient Scholiaſt upon Ju- 


venal, who lived not long after Conſtantine, ſpeaking 


of the Floral Games, ſays they had been inſtituted 


by Flora, and that they were full of Obſcenities (a). 


What Regard is now to be had to the Deciſions of 
ſo bold a Critick as M. Bayle, tho' he has often no 
better Foundation to rely upon. 8 

*Tis true, however, that Varro (1) ſays the Wor- 
ſhip of Flora was inſtituted at Rome by Tatius Romu- 
lus's Collegue; and hence, *tis certain, that ſhe 
was honoured among the Sabines before the Founda- 
tion of Rome, and conſequently ſome Ages before 
the Time which La#antius ſpeaks of, *Tis further 
true, that Pliny (2) ſpeaks + Statue of this God- 
deſs, by the Hand of Praxiteles, which proves that 
her Worſhip was famous in Greece, whence it was 
propagated to Italy, long before Romulus, who adop- 
ted it when he entred into an Aſſociation with Ta- 
tius and the Sabines. Laſtly, we learn from Fu- 
ſtin (3), that the Phoceans, who built Marſeilles, 
worſhipped the ſame Goddeſs. | 

To reconcile Opinions ſo contrary, may we not 
ſuppoſe that in Reality Flora was more antient than 
Acca Laurentia ; but that the latter having nominat- 
ed the Roman People her Heirs, was confounded 
with the Goddeſs Flora. Accordingly it was com- 


mon to join with the more antient Gods modern 


Perfonages whom they deified, and to blend their 
Worſhip together. Thus it was, to uſe no other 
Examples, that Romulus was confounded with Qui- 
rinus, worſhipped long before him by the Sabines. 
But to proceed. As the Name of Laurentia ſtill 
kept up the Remembrance of her infamous Charac- 
ter, it was changed to that of Flora; but this Change 
however did not aboliſh the Memory of her Debau- 


ral 


(2) Hi ludi a Flora meretrice inſtituti ſunt; in honorem Floræ 
Dez quæ floribus præeſt: Ludi ſunt impudici. Ad Satyr. 6. 
V, „ 7 1 b | 
) De Ling. La. L. 4. (z) L. 36. C. 4. (3) L. 43. 
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ral Games, where were committed a thouſand Acts 
of Obſcenity, ſuitable to the Goddeſs in whoſe Ho- 
nour they were inſtituted, 

We muſt not omit to take notice that ſome Au- 
thors confound this Laurentia with her who nurſed 
Romulus and Remus, but they ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, Tis true both of them were honoured. 
with a Feſtival, but thoſe Feſtivals were celebrated 
at different Times. That of Remus and Romulus's 
Nurſe happened in the Month of December; that of 
the Courtezan in the Month of Abril. In this laſt 
Games were joined with the Feaſt, and were called 
the Floral Games; no ſuch Thing is ſaid of the 
other; the Courtezan had the Name of Tarentia, or 
Tarrulia; the Nurſe of the Princes had no other 
Name but that of Acca Lanrentia. 

The Floral Games, if we may credit Pliny, were 
inſtituted in the Year 513, or 514, according to the 


Correction of Father Hardouin ; but we may pre- 


ſume that this Hiſtorian ſpeaks of the Re-eftabliſh- 


ment of theſe Games, interrupted for ſeveral Years 


for Reaſons which we know not, ſince *tis agreed, 
as has been ſaid at the Beginning of this Article, 
upon the Authority of Jarre, that they had com- 
menced in Ronnlus*s Time. Thoſe who are for un- 
derſtanding literally what Pliny ſays, are authorized 
by a Silver Medal of the Family Servilia, on which 
we read this Legend: Floralia Primus, as if the 
Senſe was, Servilius was the firſt who celebrated the 
Floral Games, ſince, upon Suppoſition of the Inter- 
ruption ] have mentioned, the Senſe of the Legend 
is natural, as if it achlially ſet forth, that after a 
long Interruption, Servilius was the firſt who ap- 


pointed the Celebration of the Floral Games in his 


Edileſhip. | 
We learn from the Antients that even before this 


Re- eſtabliſhnment they were not regularly celebrated 
every Year, but only when the bad State of the Air 
threatened or raiſed an Apprehenſion of Famine, or 


wacn the Sine Books fo ordained ; for they never 
tailed, 
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failed to conſult them upon thoſe Occaſions. It was 
not till the Year of Rome 580 that they begun to 
be celebrated regularly, and ſtill fo continued till 
they were entirely laid aſide. As to what remains, 
the Diſorders committed at the Celebration of 
thoſe Games were ſo ſhocking, that Cato, who thought 
to have been Witneſs to them, withdrew before 


they were exhibited to the People, who highly 


commended him for his Diſcretion, After this 
Manner is the Story told by Valerius Maximus and 


Seneca the Philoſopher. Cato having gone to the- 


Celebration of the Floral Games, the People full 
of D=ference to a Perſon ſo grave and of ſo rigid 
Virtue, durſt not aſk the Women to proſtitute 
themſerves publickly,, according to Cuſtom, Favo- 
nius his Friend having informed him of the Re- 


gard they had to him, he thought fit to retire, 


that he might not interrupt the Feaſt, nor at the 
fame Time ſtain his venerable Character by view- 
ing the Diſorders that were committed at thig 
Spectacle. The People perceiving this Complai- 
ſance, gave Cato a thouſand Applauſes. But would 
not this wiſe Roman have done better, either not to 
have appeared at theſe Games, or to have ſtaid 
there, ſince his Preſence was a Reſtraint upon their 
Licentiouſneſs ? This is much what Martial thought. 
« Why, ſays he, making an Apoſtrophe to Caro 


did you appear at the Games, ſince you knew 


their Licentiouſneſs ? Came you to the Theatre 
* juſt to go away again (a)? | 
| Pomona, if we may believe the Latin Pomona & 


Poet, was a beautiful Nymph, to whoſe 77mm. 


Conqueſt all the rural Gods put in their Claim. 
Her Skill in cultivating Gardens, eſpecially Fruit 
Trees, as well as her Beauty and Charms, had in- 
ſpired them with Love to her. Vertumnus — 

| 2 


(a) Cur in Theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? 2 
An ideo tantum veneras ut Exzres ? 


. 


_ — ww oy vv ca So 


of ſeeing 
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ly (1) — to pleaſe her, and to have Opportunity 


r often, he aſſumed various Figures. 
At laſt having one Day metamorphoſed himſelf 
into an old Woman, he found a Way to enter into 
Converſation with her; and after having beſtowed 
a thouſand Praiſes upon her Charms and her Ta- 
lents for the Country Life, he told her ſo many 
fatal Adventures of thoſe who like her were ob- 
ſtinately averſe to Love, and ſhewed Diſdain to- 
wards their Lovers, that at length he made an 
Impreſſion upon her Heart, and became her Spouſe, 
Tis probable enough, 1. That this Fiction, which 
Ovid relates ſo fully (2), is nothing but a mere 
Romance without any Foundation ; 2. That this 
Fable took its Riſe in the Latin Country, there 
being no Traces of it to be found among the Greeks 


or other Nations, I muſt not however diſſemble 


that there are Authors of Opinion, it has a Re- 
lation to ſome fair one who loved the Country 
Life, and eſpecially applied herſelf to the Culture 
of Fruit-Trees, whence ſhe acquired afterwards di- 
vine Honour; for in thoſe Ages of Darkneſs, no 
more was neceſſary to raiſe one to the Honour of 
Divinity than to have excelled in ſome uſeful hu- 
man Art. She accordingly participated therein, and 
at Rome had her Temple and Altar. Her Prieſts 
had the Name of Flamen Pomonalis, and offered Sa- 
crifices to her for the Preſervation of the Fruits of 
the Earth, as we learn from Festus, who in this 
has only copied Varro. 3 
As for Vertunmus, whoſe Name comes from Vertere, 
to change, to turn, he is thought to have been the 
Symbol of the Year and its Variations“. This is 
| probably 


([t) Ovid. Met. I. 14. (2) Loc. Cit. 

To illuftrate what our Author here ſays of Jertumnus, the 
Symbol of the beautiful revolving Year, I ſhall ſubjoin a few ini- 
mitable Lines from Jibullus, who compares the graceful Sulbitia to 
that God. | p | 


lan 


ef poliſhed Ivory; but I am ſatisfied that J ſee the Ro- 
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probably what Ovid deſigns to intimate by all the 
Metamorphoſes which he attributes to him, which 
are nothing at Bottom but the various Changes that 
happen in the different Seaſons of the Year. Thus 
when that Poet tells us, that this God aſſumed ſuc- 
ceſſively the Figure of a Ploughman, that of a 
Reaper, of a Vine-dreſſer, and laſtly that of an old 
Woman, ?*tis to denote the Spring, the Summer, 
the Autumn, and the Winter. There are Authors, 
and a good many of them too, who take Yertumnus 
to be the fame in the main with Janus; which a- 
mounts to what we have been now ſaying, ſince 
both Janus and Vertumnus figured the Year and its 
Revolutions. Others, in ſhort, alledge that he was 
an antient King of Etruria, who by the Care he 
had taken in improving Fruits and Gardens, had 
acquired divine Honours ; and in Proof of it they 
cite Propertius who makes this God ſay: 1 am an 


Etrurian by Birth, nor do 1 repent that I have left 


a Country where War and Fightings reign, It is true 
J am not followed by the Crowd, nor have I a Temple 


man Forum (a). 

Propertius, in this whole Elegy where he makes 
this God ſpeak, brings him in relating his Meta- 
morphoſes, at leaſt with as much Elegance and more 
Brevity than Ovid does : But from all that this God 
ſays of himſelf, we cannot conclude that he had 

= 19 reigned 


Illam, quidquid agit, quoquo veſtigia -movet, 
Componit furtim, ſubſequiturque decor. 
Seu ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis: 
Seu compſit, comptis eſt veneranda comis. 
Urit, ſeu Tyrià voluit procedere palla : 
Urit, ſeu nivea candida veſte venit. 
Talis in æterno felix Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 
| | 7:6. I. 4. Eleg. 2. 13. 
(a) Tuſcus ego, Tuſcis orior; nec pænitet inter 
Prælia, Volſcinos deſeruiſſe focos. 
Nec me turba jurat, nec Templo lætor eburno, 
Romanum ſatis eſt poſſe videre forum. | 
| | Elgg. I. 4. 
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reigned over the Tuſcans. It only follows from it 
that he had received divine Honours from that 
People, and that his Worſhip paſſed to Rome where 
he enjoyed the ſame Priviledge. 

Wee learn from Varro that the Feaſt of Vertumnus, 
named Vertumnalia, was celebrated in the Month of 
October d 8 | 

Vertumnus was not only conſidered at Rome as a 
rural Divinity; but alſo as the God of Merchants, 
and he as well as Mercury (a) had a Temple and 
a Statue in the Forum. This is what Horace al- 
ludes to, where addreſſing his Book, he ſays, Me- 
thinks, my Book! you often turn your Eye towards Ver- 
tumnus and Janus. That is, you are longing to be hand. 
fſomly bound, and expoſed to Sale. | 


Vertumnum Janumque, Liber, ¶pectare dideris, &c. 


Time has preſerved to us ſome Repreſentations 
of Pomona, which we meet with in Patin, Beger, 
and upon ſome Intaglios. There the Goddeſs ap- 
pears under the Figure of a young Perſon, ſometimes 
ſitting on a great Baſket full of Fruits, or having 
upon her Head Apples and Bunches of Apple- Trees; 
ſometimes with a Bill in one Hand, and a Bough in 
the other; ſuch in ſhort as ſhe is deſcribed by Ovid, 
who ſays that this Goddeſs, one of the moſt dili- 
gent and active Hamadryads, cultivated with a great 
.deal of Care and Induſtry the Gardens and Fruit- 
Trees, eſpecially the Apple-Trees, whence ſhe had 
got the Name of Pomona. 

We have alſo ſome Statues of Vertumnus: He is 


to be ſeen in Beger under the Figure of a young 


Man with a Crown of Herbs of different Kinds, and 


a Habit which only covers half his Body; hold- 


ing in his left Hand Fruits, and in his Right a 
258 9 Cornu- 


(a) The Scholiaſt upon Horace derives from thence the Name 
of Vertumnuts, Deus eſt Præſes Vertendarum rerum. hoc eſt ven- 
dendarum & emendarum. | 
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Cornu-Copia. In another Image taken from a Ma- 
nuſcript of M. de Peyreſc, which is at preſent in the 


Library of St. Victor, this God appears entirely 


cloathed, with a Beard, wearing over his Habit the 


Skin of ſome Animal, upon one of whoſe Folds are 
Fruits of ſeveral Sorts. | 

At Rome, in the Street called Vicus Thuſcus, was 
a Statue of Vertumnus, whereof Cicero thus ſpeaks (1), 
on Occaſion of Yerres's Avarice : Vo is there but 
has traced thy Avarice all along the Way that kads 
from Vertumnus's Statue to the great Circus? 

Ovid and Propertius, I ſaid, have deſcribed the 
various Transformations of this God, who ſometimes 
aſſumed the Figure of a Reaper or Mower, ſome- 


times of a Vine: dreſſer, or Ploughman ; ſometimes 


that of a Fiſher, or of a Soldier, Sc. However he 
is never exhibited to us under theſe Diſguiſes, at 
leaſt Time has deſtroyed all the Monuments where 
on he was ſo exhibited. | 
We may take Notice before we finiſh purge. 
this Chapter, that the Ty/cans owned ano- 
ther rural Divinity, under the Name of Yeltumna, 
or Vulturna, Thus Livy, in more Places of his Hi- 
ſtory than one, ſpeaks of the Temple that ſhe had 
near the Lake Ciminius, where the People debated 
their Affairs. | | | 
Priapus among the Romans was alſo the p,;a. 
God of the Gardens, and there was none 
of them whether Orchards or mere Parterres, but 
had one or more of his Statues. I have proved in 
the firſt Volume, that Priapus was the ſame with Bel- 


 pbeger, that Idol of Iniquity mentioned by S. Ferom; 


that his Worſhip had been brought into Lampſacus, 
a Town in A/ia Minor, upon the Coaſts of the Hel- 
leſbont, and that from thence it paſſed into Greece 
and Italy. It now remains to ſet forth the Mibo- 
logy of the Greets and Romans in Relation to this 
God. But we are firſt to obſerve that in all Pro- 
bability it was very late before he was a 

| either 


: 1% In Ver. 1. 


: 
i 
} 
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either of theſe two People, ſince Hed and Homer 
ſay nothing of him. | 

Though Authors are not unanimous as to Priapus's 
Father and Mother, ſince ſome of the Antients aſ- 
ſert that he was the Son of a Nymph named Nazas, 
or according to others Chione, yet moſt Authors are 
pretty well agreed that he was the Son of Bacchus 


and of Venus. Funo, they add, being jealous of that 


Goddeſs, wrought ſo by her Enchantments that 


the made her Child quite monſtrous and deformed, 


Thus Venus had no ſooner brought him into the 
World, than ſhe removed him out of her Sight, and 
gave him to be educated at Lampſacus, whence this 
God has ever ſince born the Name of Lampſacenus. 


Having afterwards become the Dread of Huſbands, 


he was baniſhed that Town ; but the Inhabitants 
afflicted with a ſecret Diſtemper, recalled him, and 
from that Time he was made the Object of publick 
Veneration ; a Temple was built to him, and Sacri- 
fices inſtituted to his Honour. 

*Tis eaſy to ſee, that under this Fiction is wrapped 
up the Hiſtory of the Propagation of the Worſhip 
of this God from Egypt: to Lampſacus; and that the 


Obſervation I have made from Herodotus, that the 
Birth of a God in a Country means only the Intro- 


duction of his Worſhip into that ſame Country, 
ought eſpecially to take Place here. Accordingly, 
he was given out to be the Son of that Bacchus or 
Diony/ius who made the Conqueſt of the Indies, who 


was the ſame with Oſris, and there is no Doubt but 


the Venus who is given him for his Mother, is the 
ſame with Ve. This Egyptian Queen, as has been 


ſaid, had introduced after the Death of her Huſband 


the infamous Ceremony of the Phallus, This is the 


-whole Myſtery of Priapus, who was repreſented in 
Jo obſcene a Manner. I muſt be excuſed from en- 


larging farther upon the Obſcenities that accompa- 
nied the Worſhip of this God, to whom they ſa- 


crificed an Aſs. Saint Auguſtin had Reaſons for re- 
vealing them which ſubſiſt no more; and I ſhall 


only 
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Chap. VII. 
only add that Boiſſart has given a Print of a Bas- 


Relief which repreſents the principal Feaſt of Pria- 
pus. ?Tis celebrated by Women, the Chief of 
whom, who is probably the Prieſteſs, anoints the 
Statue of the God, while others are preſenting to 
him Baſkets full of F ruits, and Vaſes full of Wine, as 
to the God of the Gardens and of the Country. We 
ſee others of them in the Attitudes of Dancers, play- 
ing upon an Inſtrument not unlike a Hoop. There 
are two of them playing upon the Flute, another 
holds a Siſtrum, a new Argument that it was an Egyp= 
tian Ceremony ; another cloathed like a Bacchanal, 
carries a Child on her Shoulders. There are ſome 
others taken up in ſacrificing the Aſs which was of- 
fered to him. The Victim bound about the Middle 
with a large Fillet, has already got the Mortal Blow, 
and its Blood flows copiouſly into a Baſon. In fine; 
you ſee by the Prieſteſs who performs the Function 
of the Sacrifier, a Caſe with ſeveral Knives. 

The Statues of Priapus, I ſaid, were in every 


Garden; add to this that Boiſjart has given a N 


of one of them with this Inſcription: 


„„  —, © FEES 


Hortorum cuſtodi, vigili, conſervatori propheinis villi⸗ 
corum (1). 


CHAP. VI. 

V Pales and ſome other rural Divinities. 
P ALES was properly the Divinity of She — 
the tutelar Deity and Protectreſs of the F locks. 
The Feaſt that was celebrated to her on the 21ſt of 
April, was called Palilia, or Parilia. The whole Ce- 
remony conſiſted in burning great Heaps of Straw, 


and leaping over them (a). No Animals were killed 
55 | there, 


(i) Boiflafe. 
(a) Marque per ardentes ſtipulz erepitantis acervos, 
T 


Ovid. 4. Faſt. 


celeri ſtrenua membra pedes 


On — . ————— — 


there, and the Purifications were performed with the 
Smoak of Horſes Blood, and with the Aſhes of a 
Calf that had been taken out of an immolated Cow, 
or with the Aſhes of Beans. The Flocks were alſo 
purified with the Smoak of Sulphur, of the Olive, 
the Pine, the Laure] and Roſemary : Then after 
the Shepherd had leaped around the Bonfire of 
Straw now «mentioned, they offered in Sacrifice 
Milk, Cheeſe, boiled Wine, and Cakes of Millet: 
A Feſtival truly paſtoral and ruſtick, and ſuch as 
was ſuitable to the Goddeſs of Shepherds and 
Flocks. | 

As Ronmlus laid the firſt Foundations of Rome on 
the 21ſt of April, which Day was thence conſecrat- 
ed to Pales, he made this Feſtival, which was 
celebrated in Honour of that Princeſs, to ſerve for 
Commemorating the founding of his new City : 
Thus they were always fince that Time confound- 
ed one with another. *Tis true, Manilius ſays (a), 
Rome was begun to be built in Autumn, under the 
Sign of the Ballance, and his Authority for a Fact 
of this Nature, ought to be the greater, that he 
was a ſkiltul Aſtronomer ; but as the Irregularity 


of the Months and Seaſons was occaſioned by the 


eficiency of the antient Kalendar, after it came 
to be reformed, the Feſtival of the Foundation of 
Rome, with that of Pales, was reſtricted to the 
21ſt of April. 
Auna Pe- The Latins owned likewiſe another ru- 


venna. ral Divinity, whom they named Anna Pe- 


renna, reckoned by ſome Authors the fame with the 
Siſter of Dido, ſo celebrated in the fourth Book of 
the Eneid, and who retired into the Country of 
the Laurentines, where Eneas received her, But 
being afraid that Lavinia would take away her Life, 
ſhe threw herſelf into . the River Numicus, whereof 


ſhe became one of the Nymphs. Others think ſhe 


was the Moon itſelf that had taken the Name of 


Auna, from the Year, ab anno, becauſe the Year con- 
£0” Bhd 


(a] Heſperiam ſua libra tenet qui condita Roma. 
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ſiſted then of Lunar Months. But the moſt common 
inion is that ſhe was an honeſt Country Woman, 
that brought the Romans ſome Cakes when they 
had made the Seceſſion to the Avenline Mount, who 
in Gratitude would have her Name to be perpetually 
honoured ; and thus it is @ perennitate cultus, that 
ſhe got the Sirname of Perenna. I reckon her a- 
mong the rural Deities, upon the Authority of Varro 
who places her in the ſame Rank with Pales, Ceres, 
Sc. (a). Her Feaſt was celebrated with Solemnity 
on the Ides * of Merch, upon the Banks of the Ty- 
ber, during which the People gave great Demon- 
{trations of Joy, as we may ſee in the Verſes quoted 
from Ovid (b) : There they drank plentifully, there 
they danced, and the pretty Girls ſung Verſes 
wherein no great Regard was had to Modeſty. 
But withal they alluded to a piece of Gallantry, 


which Ovid relates in the ſame Paſſage. Anne, ſays 


he, having been received to Heaven, Mars, who 
was in Love with Mi inerva, begged that the new 
Goddeſs would aſſiſt him in carrying on his Amours 
ſhe having a warm Heart to the God of War, 
promiſes to do as he defired, and came one Day 


to let him know that A had at laſt conſent- 


ed to marry him; and putting on a Habit like 
that of the Goddeſs, kept the Aſſignation; but her 


Q q 2 Diſguiſe 


(a) Varro, in | bis Satyre Men ippea, had inſerted thoſe two Ver- 
ſes, which Aulus Gellius L. 13. c. 21. has preſerved to us, and 
Which Louis Carrio in his Commentary upon Antiquities, Leg#. 
Prim, ſays we ought to read thus. 


Ted, Anna Perenna, Panda, te Lato, Pales; 
Nerienes & Minerva, Fortuna ac Ceres. 


* 15th of March. 
(5) Tdibus eft Annæ feſtum geniale Perennæ 
Non procul a ripis advena Tybri tuis: 
Plebs venit ac virides paſſim disjecta per herbas 
Potat, & accumbit cum pare quiſque ſua. 
Sub Jove pars durat, pauci tentoria ponunt, 


Sant quibus e ramis frondea facta caſa et. 
Ov. Faſt. L. 3. v. 423. 
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Diſguiſe was detected; and expoſed her to the 
13 and Indignation of the God (a). 

As Pales was the Goddeſs of the Flocks and theie 
Shepherds, ſo Bubona, or Burona, was the Goddeſs 


of — Oxen and Cowherds (1). They ſacrificed to 


her in a rural Manner, and invoked her for the 
Health of their Oxen. 


Aena. Mlellona, another rural Deity took Care 
of the Bees, and Honey their Production (2), 

For the ſame Purpoſe they uſed likewiſe to in- 
voke Ariſtæus, the ſame who is the Subject of that 
fine Epiſode in the fourth Georgick, which Virgil has 
embelliſhed with all the Ornaments of Poetry. 
*Tis thought that this Arifaus, to whom Virgil 
gives for his Mother the Nymph Cyrene, was King 
of Arcadia, and that he applied himſelf to the Care 
of Bees, which he knew how to repair when loft. 
What the Poet now quoted fays of him, upon Oc- 
caſion of a Diſeaſe which had deſtroyed all his 
Swarms, that he had Recourſe to his Mother, who 
_ dwelt in a profound Grotto at the Source of the Pe- 
neus, and that ſhe ſent him back to the wiſe Proteus; 
as alſo the Manner in which that God informs him 
how to repair his Loſs, are only ſo many ingenious 
Fictions under which is couched the great Art which 
that Prince had in preſerving and renewing his 
Bees, Be that as it will, Arifeus was ranked a- 


mong the Demi-Gods, and received Honours pecu- 
liar to them. 


Sera, and Segecia, or Segelta, were two 
dai and d.. other Divinities, who took Care of the 
| Corns, and were honoured by the La- 

Jeſta. 

bourers with a particular Worſhip; with 

this Difference, that the former watched over the 


- Grains 


(a) Ludit amatorem charz nova Dea Minervz, 
Nec res hac Veneri gratior ulla fuit. 
Inde joci veteres obſcænaque dicta feruntur, 
Et juvat hanc magno ver dediſſe Deo. 


' Idem ibid, 
(2) Id. ib, 


(4) Augus. de Civ. Dei. I. 6, 
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Grains while they were yet lodged in the Earth, and 
the ſecond in the Time of Harveſt ; as Tutilina, 
or Tutelina, had the Care of them when. they were 
in the Granary (1). Turnebus thinks this was the 
Goddeſs. whoſe Name it was not lawful to utter, 
the ſame whom Pliny mentions (2). Macrobius tells 


us (3), that thoſe who invoked this Divinity, ab- 


ſtained from all Work on the Day they ſacrificed 
to her, She had a Chapel upon the Aventine Mount, 


and a Statue in the Circus. Some Authors give the 


ſame Goddeſs the Name of T:tulinaz and Scaliger, 
upon the Authority of Varro, ſays, an Altar was 
conſecrated to her upon Mount Aventine, as to a 
Divinity the Protectreſs of the Roman People. 

Robigus, whoſe Name is derived from the þ 5 
Latin Word Robigo, or Rubigo, which ſigni- 
fies Ryft, was another Divinity whom they invoked 
for the Preſervation of the Corns, which he was be- 
lieved to keep from blaſting ; there was a Feaſt in 
Honour of this God, which was called Rabigalia. 
Varro ſpeaks of it frequently in his fifth Book of 
the Latin Tongue, as alſo in that concerning Agri- 
culture. Though all other Authors have looked up- 
on him as a God, St. Auguſtin makes this Divinity: 
a Goddeſs, whom he calls Robigo (4). 

Bonus Eventus, Good Succeſs, was alſo Bonus Even. 
honoured by Antiquity with a particular 
Worſhip. Pliny (5) tells us, that the Statue of this: 
God had been made by Euphraner, holding a Cup in 
his right Hand, and in the Left an Ear of Corn and 
a Poppy. The ſame Author ſays farther that Praxi« 


| teles had alſo made a Statue of the ſame God in the 


Capitol: And Varro, who makes Mention of this 
Divinity (6), reckons him among the great Gods of 
the Country People. Several Perſons are of Opinion 
at this very Day, that ſome Ruins of a Temple, 
which is to be ſeen at Rome between the. Church of 

5 Qq3 - Minerva 

(1) Id. ib. L. 4 (2) L. 18. 1, (4) Sm oem 
&) De Civ. Dei L. 4. 21. (5) L. 35. ( L. 2. De re. 
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Minerva and that of St. Euſtachius, are the Remains 
of the Temple that was conſecrated to this God (1). 

Populonia, whoſe Name is derived from 
Populatio, Pillage, Plunder, was alſo among 
the rural Divinities z Prayers and Sacrifices were of- 
tered to her, to hinder the Hail and Thunder from 
laying waſte the Fields. 

Twas no doubt for the ſame Reaſon they Worſhip- 

ed another Divinity under the Name of Lightning (2); 
and the Worſhip paid to him was that he might pre- 
ſerve the Bleſſings of the Field. 
Pilunnus and Pilumnus and Picumnus, according to 
Picumnus. Servius, were two Brother-Gods, of whom 
the laſt had invented the Method of manuring the 
Land, whence he was ſirnamed Sterguilinius; - and 
Pilumnus that of grinding the Corn, for which Rea- 
ſon he was particularly worſhipped by the Millers. 
Nonius Marcellus ſays Pilumnus and Picumnus preſided 
over Marriage-Auſpices, and in Support of his Opi- 
nion he quotes a Paſſage from Varro (3), who ſays, 
if the Child who was taken into the Hands of the 
Midwite, was likely to be long-lived, ſhe laid it 
upon the Ground to conjecture if it would be of an 
upright Stature; and that Beds were ſet up in the 
Temple ſor the Gods Pilumnus and Picummus, Divi- 
nities who preſided over Marriage. 


Populonia. 


Sterculius. 


to Saturn, becauſe he was the firſt that had 
laid Pung upon Lands to make them fertile (a). 

Hippona was the Goddeſs of Horſes and 
Grooms (a). 

The God Fugatinus preſided over Emi- 
nences and Mountains, and the Goddeſs 
Collina over Hills. St. Auguſtin names her Collatina; 
but perhaps he is miſtaken in giving her this Name. 


Hippena. 


Tg at! 
Jugatinus. 


Vallonia, 

OE Ero Giraldi. (2) Aug. de Civ. Dei. 55 "Y c. 10. Scnec. 

I. de Superſt. (3) L. 2. de vita Pop. Rom. (4) Macrob. Sat, 
F 


(a) Plat. in Parall. Apul. 1. 3. de Afin, aur. Tertull. in NN 
Fulgent de obſcur. vocibus, Sc. 


Sterculius was one of the Sirnames given 
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Vallonia, according to that Father, was the Goddeſs 


of the Valleys. 
Rufina, who was ſo denominated from the Rufira 


Word Rus, the. Country, preſided over the 
Fields, according to the ſame Doctor Lylio Giraldi 


tells us, this Goddeſs was called by ſome Authors 
Rutina, 

Some Paſſages taken from the fourth Book of 
Saint Auguſtin de civitate Dei, inform us of ſeve- 
ral other of thoſe Country Divinities, and the bare 
naming of them will be ſufficient to let us know 
the Offices to which they were deſtined. The Ro- 
mans, ſays he, had a Goddeſs Fructuſeia, whom they 


| invoked to obtain a good Harveſt : A God Spinoſus, 


to pluck up the Thorns from the Fields; a Goddeſs 
Nella, to fave the Corn from Mildew. They had 
Proſerpine to preſide over the budding of the Corns; 
a God Nodotus, for the Knots of the Stalk : The 
Goddeſs YVolutina, for the Coat that covers the Ear: 
Patelena, for the Ear which begins to open: Hoctti- 
lina, when the Beard of the Ear and the Ear itſelf 
were of an equal Length (a). Lacturtia, when the 
Grain was in Milk: Maturna, when it was ripe; and 
Runcina when it was reaping. 

We may obſerve, 1. That almoſt all the Gods had 
their ſtated Feſtivals, which were celebrated in the 


Seaſons when their Aid was thought to be needed, 


and in the ſame Places over which they were believed 
to preſide, as may be ſeen in Ovid's Faſts, and in the 
Roman Kalendar framed by Ręſinus (1). 2. That al- 


moſt all theſe Gods derived their Original from the 


Latins, as their Names ſufficiently intimate, nor is 
any thing to be found relating to them in the Writ- 


ings of the Greeks. | 
| Q q 4 CHA 


{a) The antient {Po ſail hofare, inſtead of æguare to equal, 
1) Ant. Rom. L. 4. 
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CHAP. YA. 
Of the Satyrs, Fauns, AÆgipans, Ge. 
A MONG the rural Deities, the Satyrs and 


others who are ſpecified in this Title, were 
the moſt celebrated: They were ſo many Gods, 
or rather Demi-gods, whom the Pagans ima- 
gined to dwell in the Foreſts or Mountains, and 
whom they repreſented as little Men very halry, 
with Horns in their Heads, Goats Feet, and a Tai! 


dangling behind. They were named indifferently, 


either Pans, or Afgipans, or Satyrs, or Sileni; with 
this ſole Difference, that the Sileni were 82/yrs ad- 
vanced in Yerrs, if we may credit Pauſanias (1) and 
Servius (2), | - 

The Poet Nonnus ſays (3), the Satyrs were the 
Offipring of Mercury and the Nymph bltime; and 
Memnon in Photius aſſerts that they derived their Ori- 
ginal from Bacchus and the Naiad Nicæa, the Daugh- 
ter of Sangar, whom he had intoxicated, by turning 
into Wine the Water of a Fountain where ſhe uſu- 
ally drank ; but theſe are but fabulous Births, 

Some Authors have taken the Satyrs for real 


Men; and St. Fer2m too was of this Opinion. Al. 


bertus Magnus, and Picus of Mirandola, who follow- 
ed him, ſpeak of two Kinds of Men, Satyrs, and 


not Satyrs : But *tis more probable that the Intro- 


_ duction of Sahrs into the poetical World, was ow- 
ing to large Monkeys being ſeen ſometimes in the 


Woods. pretty much reſembling Men; or perhaps to 


the Appcarance of Berbarians, reſembling Monkeys 
at a Diſtance : This is the Opinion of Pliny (a), 
who takes the S$atyzs, as we do, for a Kind of Mon- 
keys; and this Author aſſerts, that in a Mountain of 


{r) In Attic. (2) In 6. En. (3) Fourte:nth of his Dionyſ. 
4) Efferatior Cynocephalis natura, ſient mitiſſima Satyris, & 
Sphingibus. Hiſt. L. 9. c. 54 : | 


che 


II 


Sacrifices that were offered to them. 
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the Indies are to be found four - footed Satyrs, whom 


you would take at a Diſtance for Men. Theſe Sorts 


of Monkeys had frequently affrighted the Shepherds, 
and ſometimes purſued the Shepherdeſſes; and this 
is poſſibly what gave Riſe to ſo many Fables about 
their amorous Complexion. If we add to this, that 
Shepherds covered with Goats Skins, or ſome Prieſts 
of Bacchus, frequently counterfeited Satyrs to feduce 
the innocent Shepherdeſſes, I reckon we ſhall have 
the true Key to this Fable. Hence the Opinion 
ſpread that the Woods were full of theſe miſchie- 
vous Divinities: The Shepherdeſſes trembled for 
their Honour, and the Shepherds for their Flocks ; 
for which Reaſon they ſought to appeaſe them by 


Sacrifices, and by the Offerings of the Firſt-fruits, 


or of the Firſtlings of the Flocks. Some Songs 
were compoſed which the Shepherds fung in the Fo- 
reſts, where they endeavoured, by invoking them, 
to recommend themſelves to their Favour. The 
Poets having got into their Hands the amuſing Sub- 
ject, invented a thouſand Tales, The Painters too 
contributed to propagate. thoſe Fables, by paint» 
ing Pan and the Satyrs like Men. 
Such was the Origin of theſe rural Divinities, 
ſuch was the Ground of their Worſhip, and of the 
| Jam not ig- 
norant, however, that great Men have been of the 
contrary Opinion, and that they have humanized the 
Fauns and Sahrs; but it muſt alſo be owned, that 
moſt Authors are not ſcrupulous enough to examine 
into the Subjects which they treat of, but are often 


Slaves to Prejudices : *Ttis enough that ſome v 


knowing Man of Reputation has advanced ſuch an 
Opinion, to make them ſubject their Reaſon to the 
Yoke of his Authority, Beſides, People chooſe ra- 
ther to give themſelves no Trouble about painful 
Reſearches, than by ſtrict and ſerious Examination to 
ſhun being led into Error by Prejudices which they 
have blindly adopted. b 1 


But 
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But it will be faid, how ſhall we anſwer St. Je- 
rom when he tells us (1), that St. Anthony going to 
viſit St. Paul the Hermit, met firſt a Hippocentaur, 
and then a Satyr, ſuch as the Poets and Painters re- 
preſent them; and that being interrogated, he re- 
Plied, that this was one of thoſe mortal Creatures 
who inhabit the Deſarts, and whom the blind Pagan 
World called Fauns or Satyrs : He made him a 
Preſent too of Fruit, which is thought to be Dates. 
If Reſpect for St. Ferom will not allow us, with a 
modern Author (2), to treat this Account as a Fa- 
. ble, we may at leaſt anſwer that it was ſome Devil 
had appeared to the good Saint. And indeed he was 
accuſtomed to ſee of them often under different 
Shapes, as we are told by the Writers of his Life : 
We may add farther what Cardinal Baronius alled- 
ges, that this pretended Sahr, as well as others, might 
have been a Monkey whom God permitted to ſpeak, 
as formerly he did Balaam's Afs. 

Should it be again objected what Pauſanias ſays (3) 
of one Euphemus, who having been driven by Storm 
with his Ship upon the Coaſts of a deſart Iſland, 
ſaw a Sort of wild wild Men make up to him, all hairy, 
with Tails behind their Backs, almoſt as long 


as thoſe of Horſes, who attempted to ſeize up- 


on their Wives with ſo much Fury, that they had 
much ado to reſcue them ; which made that Place 
be called the Iſle of Satyrs. That Prolomy (4) ſays 
there are three Iſles in the Indian Sea beyond the 
Ganges, inhabited by Satyrs; and that Pomponius 
Mela adds (5), there are, beyond Mauritania, in the 


Allantick Ocean, Iſles where no Body is to be ſeen in 


the Day- time, but by Night great Fires are there 
obſerved, a confuſed Sound of Flutes and Drums 
heard, and that it is commonly thought theſe Iles 
are inhabited by Satyrs: That Pomponius, in ſhort, 
only copied the Relation of the famous Hanno the 


0 artha- 


(2) Majus Hit. of Animals. 
(5) Geogr. 1. 7. 


(r) Life of St. Pau! Hermit. 
(4) Geogr. l. 7. 


(3) In Attieis. 


to pals it too. 
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Carthaginian General, who had been in thoſe Iſlands; 
what Plutarch (1) relates, that in the Time of Syl- 
la was found in Epirus a Satyr, fuch as the Poets re- 
reſent them, who framed ſome Voice reſembling 
the bleating of a Goat, and which no Body could 
explain. That the Arch- duke Philip, according to 
Mertus Magnus (2), brought two of them to Genoa 
in the Year 1598, when he made his Entry thi- 
ther; the ſame Author adding, that two of them 


were taken in the Foreſts of Saxony, the one a Male, 


and the other a Female; that the Female being 
dead, the Male was tamed, and was even taught to 
articulate ſome Words. 

To all this I would anſwer, that admitting theſe 
ſeveral Facts, to which perhaps not a few ObjeEtions 
might be made, we may very well apply to them 
thoſe Kinds of Monkeys which we have ſpoke of 
from Pliny (3). What Pomponius Mela ſays is not 
hard to be explained. When Hanno went to thoſe 
Iſles, which are thought to lie about the Iſland of S. 
Thomas on the the Coaſts of Guinea, or rather near 
thoſe of Cape Yerd, the Inhabitants affrighted, hid 
themſelves in the Day-time in Caverns, and lighted 
Fires by Night, and uttered a wild roaring Sound to 
terrify the Strangers, and force them to leave their 
Iſland; which Stratagem accordingly ſucceeded. 

*Tis ſtill eaſier to anſwer what may be u 
againſt me from that Satyr which paſſed the Rubicon in 


Preſence of Czfar and his whole Army; it was no- 


thing but a Stratagem of that famous General, Cz- 
far ſeeing the Scruples which his Soldiers had to paſs 
that River, dreſſed up one of them ſecretly like a 
Satyr, to perſuade the reſt, that ſince a Divinity had 
ſhewed them the Way, they both might, and ought 
Juſt ſo, when Diodorus ſays (4) 
Bacchus, that is to ſay Ofris, for of him he ſpeaks 
in this Paſſage, was accompanied in his Conqueſt _ 

| wh 5 


0 11 De Sylla. (2) Treatiſe of Animals. (3) Loc. Cit. 
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the Judier with a Number of Satyrs ; the Meaning 
is, that ſome of that Conqueror's Soldiers diſguiſed 
themſelves like Satyrs, - to ſtrike a Terror into the 
People whom they wanted to ſubdue ; or elſe, that 
he led with him thoſe large Sort of Apes that are 
found in Africa, to divert himſelf, or to ſhew Tricks 
to the Soldiers in their own Dreſs ; or, as ſome Au- 
thors have thought, he had ſome wild Erhiopians 
brought him, all hairy, as ſome are among thoſe 
Barbarians, to divert and amuſe him: For that good 
Prince was a great Lover of Mirth, if we may credit 
the forecited Author (a), and had no liking to fight ; 
having undertaken that Expedition only to teach the 
barbarous Nations Agriculture, and to perform ſuch 
beneficent Services to Mankind as raiſed him to di- 
vine Honours. We may add, that never were ſuch 
Diſcoveries made as within theſe two Ages paſt, and 
amongſt all theſe nothing reſembling Satyrs has been 
found, except the Monkeys we have been ſpeaking 
Of. | 


After all, if we may believe Bochart (1), the Ori- 
ginal of Satyrs comes from the Hebrew Word Sair, 
which ſignifies a Devil under the Shape of a Goat; 
and this 1s the Reaſon, according to him, of their 
being repreſented as a Sort of Goats, dancing and 
inikxing in a laſcivious Manner (5), We may con- 
firm our Opinion as to the Nature of the Sazyrs, by 
what is related in an Account of the Eaft Indies (c); 
where we are told, that in the Iſland of Ceylon are to 
be found Satyrs or Bavianes, whom the Indians call 
Orangs, that is, Wild Men. They are much _ the 
| | | ame 


fa) Dum in thiopia verſatur, gens Satyrorum ei adducitur, 
quos pilos in lumbis habere ferunt. Diod. I. 1. 

W. | | 

(5) The Rabbins render the Word Hircus by that of Sahr, and 
$air by that of Goat or Devil; and by the Word Heteb, the 
Devil of the Scath, and by the Creatures overgrown with Hair, 
mentioned in 7/4:a>, they underſtand the Cazzrs inhabiting the 
Deſarts. Bochart. Loc. Cit. a 
lc] Sbauter s Voyage to the Indies. Vol. 2. 
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ſame Figure with other Men, have the Back all co- 
vered with Hair, flat Noſes, and a rough Aſpect : 
They are robuſt, nimble, and fierce. The Way to 
take them is with Gins, and they tame ſo well, as 
to be taught to walk npon their Feet, or rather 
upon their Hind- legs. Theſe Satyrs, adds the Au- 
thor, are very ſerviceable to their Maſters: They 
waſh the Glaſſes, fill their Liquor, turn the Spit, 
and ſweep the Houſe. Another Traveller (1) ſays, 


while he was at Angola, one of thoſe wild Men was 


ſlain at Manitongo, whoſe Body was all briſtling with 
Hair, his Noſe flat, wide Noſtrils, and a Tail at his 
Back. He was taken in a Tree, where they found 
him with his Mate and his young one, which both 
ſaved themſelves. Daper, in his Account of Afri- 
ca, ſpeaks of another Kind of Monkey which bears 
a yet greater Reſemblance to Man. Theſe Ami- 
mals being diſperſed through the Woods, with 
which the whole Earth was overgrown, had, doubt- 
leſs, given occaſion to rake thoſe Sort of Monkeys 
or Monſters for a Species of Men: I am not at all 


ſurpriſed at it, ſince they bear a much greater Re- 


ſemblance to the Caffres and Hottentots, who inhabit 


the Extremities of Africa, than theſe do to other 


Men: And we ſhould have had much lefs Reaſon to 
be ſurprized if the latter had been taken for real 
Satyrs, than that the Monkeys before mentioned 
have been accounted real Men. But ſo much for 
this Subject. Let us now ſay ſomething of Faunus 
and Sylvanus, who have always been reckoned ru- 
ral Deities, and the Fathers of the Fauns and Sa- 
tyrs, f * | 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Faunus and Sylvanus. 


N as Virgil tells us (1), was the Son of 
Picus, of whom we ſhall ſpeak afterwards, and 
the fourth King of Lay. He lived while Pandion 
reigned at Athens, about Thirteen hundred Years 
before. the Chriſtian Era, or about an hundred and 
twenty Years before the Trojan War, or a little lat- 
er, if we may believe Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus ; that 
is, in the Time of Evander and Hercules. The ſame 
Author adds, that he was a Prince of very great 
Bravery as well as Wiſdom ; which probably made 
it be given out that he was the Son of Mars (2). 
Laftantins informs us that he was very religious. Eu- 
ſebius is of the ſame Mind with thoſe two Authors, 
when he places Faunus in the Catalogue of the Latin 
Kings. As he applied himſelf, during his Reign, 
to Agriculture, he was ranked after his Death 
among the rural Deities, and was repreſented with 
all the Equipage of the Satyrs. It was even aſſert- 
ed that he delivered Oracles ; but this Fable is only 
founded upon the Etymology of his Name; for 
Phonein in Greek, and Fari in Latin, whereof it is 
compounded, ſignify 10 ſpeak; and it was perhaps 
for the ſame Reaſon that they called his Wife Fauna, 
as you would ſay Fatidica, Propheteſs. She was a 
Perſon of great Chaſtity, as we learn from Varro (3); 
and Laclantius, who copied him, ſays ſhe carried 
Modeſty and Reſerve ſo far, that ſhe never would 
ſee another Man but her own Huſband. She was 
wont to make Predictions to the Women, as Faunus 
did to the Men. So many good Qualifications raiſed 
her after Death to Divine Honours, and ſhe was cal- 
led the Good Goddeſs, The Women offered Sacrifices 
to her in Places where no Acceſs was permitted - 

| | the 


(1) En. 7. (2) Ovid 2 Faſt, (3) In Lactan. L. 1. 
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the Men. I know Plutarch (1) and Arnobius ſpeak 


not ſo favourably of Fauna, as Lafantius and Varro, 


and that thoſe Authors alledge ſhe was a little given 
to Wine : But would ever Men have deified a Per- 
ſon who was addicted to a Vice ſo indecent in her 
Sex ? Thoſe who are for reducing the Fables to Al- 
legory, are not wanting to tell us here that Faunus 
and Fatua are but two feigned Perſonages, under 


whoſe Names the Pagans adored the Earth, and 


that they were known only in Italy, becauſe Evander 
brought from Arcadia the Worſhip of theſe Divini- 
ties. But the expreſs Teſtimonies of Varro and Di- 
onyſius Halicarnaſſeus, of Plutarch and Laftantius, are 
to be more regarded than thoſe Allegoriſts who have 
fallen into this Error, only for not knowing that 
one and the ſame Perſon in the Pagan Theology 
was a natural and an animated Deity (a) ; which, 
however, 1s the Key to moſt Fables. 1 

Hl vanus, according to ſome Authors, was the Son 
of Faunus, or, according to Plutarch, of Valerius and 


Valeria his Daughter. Elian and Probus give him a yet 


more ſcandalous Original; but we muſt not ſhock 
modeſt Ears with the fabulous Stortes which Anti- 
quity has left upon this Subject. The Author of the 
Original of the Romans, ſuch is the Uncertainty as 
to theſe Matters, ſays Syſvanus, inſtead of being the 
Son of Faunus, was the ſame God with him; and 
others confound him with Pan, or Egipan, if we 
may believe Plutarch: Which agrees with what 
Pliny tell us, that the Egipans were the ſame with the 
Sytvans, The Monuments we have now remaining, 
repreſent him ſometimes as a Satyr, and ſometimes 


too with the half of the Body of a Goat; ſome- 


times with a Form quite human, almoſt always 
with a Branch of Cypreſs, and that for the Love 
of . the young Cypariſſes who was transformed into 
that Tree. The Pine-Apple, a pruning Knife, — | 

e 


(4) Rom. | | | 
(a) — — been ſaid upon this above, Vol. 2. B. 4. 
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he holds in his Hand, a Crown coarſely made, and 
2 Dog, are the common Embelliſhments of the Fi- 
gures of this rural Deity, where he ſometimes ap- 
pears naked, ſometimes covered with a ruſtick Garb 
which reaches down to his Knees. 

- As 'Syſvanus was highly honoured, eſpecially in 


d I 


Altars, Prieſts, Players upon the Flute, and the 
Victim that was moſt commonly offered to him, na- 
mely the Hog. 

A Monument conſecrated to this God, by one 


named Lacbes, gives him the Epithet of Littoralis; 


whence we learn that he was alſo worſhipped _ 


the Sea Shores. 


The Prieſts of this God conftituced one of the 


principal Colleges of Rome, and were in great Re- 


putation : Which was a ſufficient Evidence of the 
Fame of his Worſhip. When the Romans were 
Maſters of the Gauls, they had undoubtedly 
brought thither the Worſhip of this God, and 
founded a College of Prieſts like that at Rome, 
fince there was found ſome Years ago at St. Maur- 


 tes-Faſſees, near Paris, where their Foundation had 


been, a Stone whereon was an Inſcription which 


 Montfaucon communicated to the Academy of the 


Belles-Letires, mentioning the College of Prieſts 
of the God Sylvanas. 
Faunus, | ſaid, was the Son of Picus, and I ſhall 


ſet before you the Succeſſion of thoſe antient Abori- 


gines who reigned in Italy before the Trojan War, 
according to the Learned, eſpecially Ryckias (1). 
The firſt of thoſe Kings was called Szerces ; Fanus 


who ſucceeded him, though a Foreigner, is the 


7 5 Volume. 


ſecond, Picus the Son of Stercis the third, and Tau. 
nus the Son of Picus the fourth, I wwe the reſt, 
of whom I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak in the 


Pirus 


() Diſſert. de primis Italiz Colonis. Can, Chro. 
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Picus was an accompliſhed Prince, of dUtinguiſh- 
ed Talents. Ovid (1) gives a charming D-ſeription 


of this Prince, and of his lovely Wife 3 Ha- 


ving died in the Chace before he came to an advan- 
ced Age, and his Body not being found, they fa- 
bled that he was transformed into a Wood-pecker, 
a Bird whoſe Name in Latin is the ſame with his; 
and, to give ſome Credibility to the Fable, it was 
added, that this Transformation was brought about 
by Circe. She met him, ſays the Poet now quoted, 
in a Wood whither ſhe had come to gather Herbs 
tor her magical Operations : In a Trice ſhe was 
fired with Love to the Boy; and finding him inſen- 
ſible, ſhe ſtruck him with her Wand, and inſtantly 
his Body was overgrown with Feathers, and he diſ- 
appeared, c. 

This Fable, Servius alledges (2), has no 2 
Foundation, but that Picus, Who valued himſelf up- 
on his prophetick Gift, made uſe of a Wood-pecker 
which he had tamed: Augur fuit Picus, & domui 
habuit Picum, per quem futura noſcebat. We may add, 
that the Identity of the Name of this Prince and 
that of the Wood-pecker, contributed not a little 
to the Fable of the Transformation. Be that as it 
will, Picus was worſhipped after his Death, and ta- 
ken into the Number of the Gods Indigetes. 

Canens, forlorn for the Loſs of a Huſband whom 
ſhe tenderly loved, retired into a Defart, where ſhe 
did not long ſurvive him; and, by reaſon of her 
Name, was given out to be transformed into a 
Voice. 

Notwithſtanding the Authority of Servius, Dion;- 
fins of Halicarnaſſeus, and ſeveral other Antients, who 
all look upon Picus as a real Perſonage, and a King 


of the Aborigines, there are ſoverad A ma 


contend that there never was a King of this Name 


in wa and Gerard Vaſſius (3) will have it that this 
Rr Whole 


„ 


(1) Met. * 14. (2) * the ſeventh Book of the Æneid. 


| (3) * & Progreſ. Idol. L. 1. C. 12. 
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whole Fable has no other Foundation, but that an- 
tiently in the Country of the Sabines was an Oracle 

of Mars, for which a Wood-pecker was employed. 

Bochart (1), who always finds a Key to the Fables in 
the Phenician Language, ſays this is only founded 
upon the Word Picca, which imports a Soothſayer, 

and that from the Reſemblance between this Name 

and that of Picus, they had feigned a King who had 
the Gift of Prediction. In fine, there are learned 

Men who maintain that Picus is the ſame with Ju- 

piter, worſhipped by the antient origines under the 

Symbol of a Wood-pecker, a Bird of great Uſe in 

the Augurics. For my Part, I believe we may ve- 

ry well rely upon the Antients I have cited, efpeci- 


ally upon Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus, an Author well 
verſed in the Antiquities of [taly, and aſſert, with 


them, that Picus reigned there after Janus, and had 


Taunus for his Succeſſor. 


CHAT 2. 
Of Silenus and Midas. 


HQ in general the old Satyrs were called Sile- 

ni, as we have ſaid after Pauſanias (2), there 

was one, however, to whom this Name was appro- 

priated by way of Eminence, and who had no other. 

As this 1s one of the moſt celebrated Perſonages in 

Antiquity, a vaſt many Things have been ſaid 

of him, ſome of them true, and others of them 

mere Fictions ; but Fictions whoſe Senſe is not al- 
ways inexplicable. : 


Elian (3) alledges that Silenus was born of a 


Nymph, and that tho' he was not of the Number 
of the Gods, he was however of a ſuperior Nature 
to that of Man; ' tis probable that he had no other 
Argument for it but what he had taken from He/- 
ed, who ſays in general (4), that all the Satyrs had 
Z | Nymphs 
(iz) Chan. I. 1. (2) In Att. (3) Var, Hit. L. 3. C. 12. 
{4; Theog. TY | 
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Nymphs to their Mothers, Silenus was born at Ma- 
lea, or at leaſt he was brought up there, according 
to the Teſtimony of Pindar, who thus ſpeaks ; Sile- 
nus, that incomparable Dancer, «whom a Citizen of Ma- 
lea, the happy Spouſe of fair Nais, had the good For- 


lune to educate, The Inhabitants of Pyrrica, a Town, 


of Laconia (1), gave out that Silenus having quitted 
Malea, had retired to them; and they ſhewed a 
Well that they believed he had ſunk, without which 


they would have been intirely deſtitute of Water. 


Lucian (2) gives this Deſcription'of Silenus : He 
was of a middle Size, fat and plump; thus he actu- 


ally is repreſented upon Medals and other Monu- 


ments which we have remaining (3). A Servant, 
in one of Plautus's Comedies, gives a Picture of his 
Maſter very like this which we have now ſeen (4); 
and I am very much miſtaken if the Author is not 
making a waggihh Alluſion to Silenus, whom the 
Maſter perhaps reſembled a little, as well as Socrates, 
according to the Repreſentation of him upon Intagli- 
Os. Silenus was alſo repreſented riding upon anAſs, al- 


moſt always drunk, and hardly able to ſupport him- 


ſelf ; Titubantem anniſque meroque (5), as Ovid ſpeaks. 
*T'was in this Plight that he followed Bacchus, whoſe 
Fofter-father and inſeparable Companion he was, 
and to whom, according to Diodorus Siculus (6), he 


communicated a Part of his Knowledge. Upon all 
the Antiques that repreſent him, he has ſtill the 


Air of a drunken Man dozing over his Wine; and 
when Virgil in one of his Eclogues deſcribes him, it 
is like a Man gorged with Wine as uſual, 


Inflatum beterno venas ut ſemper Taccho. 


Such was the common Idea they had of this Per- 
ſonage, ſuch the Pictures were made of him. An- 
1 1 


(1) Paus. in Lacon. (2) In the Counſel of the Gods. (3) See 
Beger Treaſure of Brandebourg, and Montfaucam Ant. V._k 
64] Plaut. in Rud. (5) Met. L. 5. (6) L. 3. 
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tient Authors, however, very worthy of Credit, had 
much more favourable Sentiments of him. Silenus, 
according to them, was a profound Philoſopher, 
whoſe Wiſdom was equal to his Knowledge; and 
this Drunkenneſs that has been ſo much talk'd of, 
was nothing but 'a myſtical Drunkenneſs, which ſig- 
nified that he was profoundly immerſed in Specula- 
tion. Theopompus of Chios, brings him in holding 
Converfation with Midas, which is related by Eli- 
an (1), about an Iſland fituated beyond all the Seas, 
where were, among others, two Cities, the one called 
the Peaceful City, the other the Warlike. The Inha- 
bitants of the former, free ſrom all Care and Anxie- 
ty, led happy Days, and lived for ſeveral Ages; 
while thoſe of the latter, always in Arms againſt 
their Neighbours, almoſt all died in War, *Tis not 
known what Country S:/enus had in his Eye: Was it 
the fortunate Iſlands, which are thought to be the 
Canarres, or that celebrated Atlantick Ifland, of which 
Plato has ſaid ſo much; or, in fine, was it the Hy- 
perboreans, who, according to the Antients, led a Life 
like that of the Inhabitants of this peaceful City? 
Theſe are Queſtions I ſhall not ſtay to reſolve (a). 

Cicero, Plutarch, and many others, had formed 
the ſame Idea of 'Silenus, and always looked upon 
him as a very ingenious Man, and a great Philoſo- 
pher, Virgil, in his ſecond Eclogue, puts in his Mouth 
the Principles of the Epicurean Philoſophy, about 
the Formation of the World, and the Beings that 
compoſe it: Namque canebat ali, &c. 

To proceed: The Adventure which brought Si- 
lenus into the Hands of Midas is ſingular, and gave 
Riſe to many Fables which I ſhall explain. That 
Prince, informed of the rare Talents of S:Jenus, had 
been long deſirous of converling with him. Bac- 


chus, who had quitted Thrace, where the Bacchanals 
had 


(1) Var. Hiſt. L. z. 0. . 
(a) See for the Hyper boreans, the Diſtertation of 438; Gedoyu, 


and My of ad Pk a. Mem. de 7 Acad. des belles Lettzes, 1. 7. 
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had torn in Pieces the unhappy Pentheus, had come 
to Lydia to the Confines of Mount Tmolus, where 
orew excellent Wine. Silenus, who was rambling 
thro? that Country, mounted upon his Aſs, ſtop'd 
frequently near a Fountain to ſleep out his Wine, 


and to repoſe himſelf after his Fatigue. This ap- 


peared a favourable Opportunity to Midas: He 


threw Wine into the Fountain, and placed ſome 


Peaſants in ambuſcade. Silenus drunk one Day of 


the Wine to Exceſs, and the Peaſants ſeeing him 


drunk, fell upon him, bound him with Garlands of 
Flowers, and thus led him to the King. This Prince, 
who was himſelf initiated into the Myſteries of Bac- 
chus, received Silenus with great Marks of Reſpect; and 
after having celebrated the Orgies with him ten Days 
and ten Nights ſucceſſively, and heard him diſcourſe 
upon ſeveral Subjects, returned him to Bacchus. 
The God, overjoyed to ſee again his Foſter-father, 
whoſe Abtence had given him a great Deal of Unea- 
ſineſs, bid Midas demand of him any Thing he 
pleaſed. Midas, who was exceſſively covetous, aſk'd 
the Power of turning into Gold whatever he ſhould 
touch, which was accordingly granted him. But the 
Preſent ſoon became deſtructive to him who had ſo 
eagerly wiſhed for it. At firſt he was charmed with 


the Experiments he made; he touched a Branch, 


Stones, Ears of Corn, all became Gold; but then, 
when he was preparing for Dinner, and was going 
to waſh his Hands, the Water underwent the ſame 
Change : In fine, the Bread, the Wine,” the Meat 
that was ſerved up to him, became Gold as ſoon as 
he put forth his Hand and touched them; and he 
was ready to ſtarve amidſt all his Riches, when ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the ſame God to be delivered 
from ſo inconvenient a Power, Bacchus ordered him 


to waſh his Hands in the Pactolus, which he did; 


and loſing that fatal Virtue, he communicated it to 


the River, which, from that Time, rolls a golden 
Sand. 5 
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Thus the Greeks took Pleaſure in perverting Hi- 


ſtory into ingenious Fables; I ſay Hiſtory, for this 


is a true one; and tho' I have already ſpoke at 
ſome Length of Midas in the Hiſtory of Apollo, 
yet the Connection which it has with that of S:lenus, 
obliges me to return to 1t, and the more willingly, 
that I had omitted to explain ſome Circumſtances, 
at leaſt ſhall explain them here in a Manner which 
to me appears more ſatisfactory. Midas, according 
to all the Antients, was King of that Part of Lydia 
and Phrygia where the Pactolus runs. Herodotus (1), 
who ſays he reigned after his Father Gordius, adds, 
that he ſent large Preſents to the Temple of Del- 
' phos, and among others a golden Chain of an ineſti- 
mable Value. The ſame Author ſpeaks elfewhere (2) 
of the Gardens of this Prince, where grew Roſes 
exceeding beautiful without Culture, and theſe are 
the Gardens where Silenus was believed to have been 
taken. Midas, frugal to Avarice, reigned over a 
very rich Country, and made conſiderable Sums by 
the Sale of his Corns, his Wines, and his Cattle. 
This, no doubt, is what made them ſay that he 
turned into Gold whatever he touched, even the 
Bread, the Wine, and Meat that was ſerved up to 
him. His Avarice changed its Object, and having 
learned that the Pa#olus run Gold-duſt, he aban- 
doned the Care of the Country, and employed his 


Subjects in gathering the Gold of that River, which 


brought him in a new Store : This again 1s the 
Foundation of the Fiction of his having communi- 
cated to the Pa#colus his aurifick Virtue. | 

Amidft fo many different Objects of Care, Midas 
did not abandon the Affairs of Religion, and he 
made ſo many Innovations in that of the Lydzans, 
that he was reckoned, according to Fuſtin (3), a ſe- 
cond Numa. We are even. told, that in order to 
bring about theſe Revolutions, he made uſe of the 
Stratagem which was afterwards ſo ſerviceable to 
that King of Rome: For as he gave * 5 
| Carncc 


r (6 L486 . 7. 
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learned from the Nymph Egeria, whatever he acted 
in Matters of Religion, ſo Midas ſaid he was inſtructed 
by Silenus in the new Myſteries which he deſigned to 
eſtabliſh, eſpecially in thoſe of the Orgies; for this 
Prince, who poſſeſſed excellent Vineyards, was very 
much devoted to Bacchus. Some Authors (a) are 
even of Opinion, that having found, near the Foun- 
tain before mentioned, ſome Satyr, that is, ſome 
Animal reſembling an Ape, he had given this out 
to be Silenus, the Foſter-father and Companion of 
Bacchus, whom he interrogated about all his Pro- 
jects, much the ſame Way as they ſay Sertorius in- 
terrogated his tame Hind ; but to ſpeak more accu- 
rately, it was really Cilenus himſelf who communi- 
cated to him a Part of his Knowledge, ſince he liv- 
ed at the ſame Time with him, and was his Neigh- 


bour, as ſhall be ſaid in the Sequel. 


As Midas had his Spies every where, whom he 
queſtioned and liſtened to with Attention; hence it 
was ſaid, that he heard, at a great Diſtance, that 
he. had ou Ears, as we fay of a powerful King, 
that he has long Arms; and this again is the Origin 
of the Fable that gave him Aſſes Ears; a more na- 
tural Explication than what we have already given of 
the ſame Fiction (1). + 

We may conclude from all that has been ſaid, that 
Midas was a powerful Prince, and that Silenus, whom 
he made ſo good uſe of, was a profound Philoſo- 
pher, who aſſiſted him with his Counſels, in founding 
his Laws and religious Ceremonies. Perhaps too 
he was ſaid to be ſomewhat addicted to drinking, 
and conſequently reckoned Bacchus's Foſter-father 
and inſeparable Companion, only becauſe he had in- 
troduced into Lydia the Orgies and the other Feſti- 


vals of that God. Since I am now upon the Expla- 


nation of the Fables that have been broached in re- 
Kr lation 


(a) See the Notes of Abraham Gronovius upon the eighteenth 
Chapter of the third Book of Lian. ö Is 
(.) Hiſtory of Apollo. 
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lation to him, I think T have found out a Key to 
that which repreſented him always riding upon an 
Aſs, from a Paſſage in Diogenes Laertius, who, in 
comparing Ariſtotle to S.lenus, ſays the firſt was al- 
ways on Horſeback, and the ſecond had only an Aſs 
to ride upon: The Meaning of which undoubtedly 
is, that he made only ſlow, but ſure Advances in 
Philoſophy ; ; whereas the other moved at a quick 
Pace, and made a Trip now and then. That of the 
Aſs Ears, according to Tertullian (1), informs us 
that he was endued with great Intelligence. In fine, 
VYeſfius (2) explains that of the Fountain of Wine, 
which we mentioned, by ſaying it ſignifies only the 
Deſire that Midas had to get Silenus into his Poſſeſ- 
fon, who, according to him: was King of Carts, 
and actually became a great Friend to Midas. 

Some Authors again, confound Silenus with Mar- 
Has, that celebrated Player upon the Flute, whom 
we have ſpoken of in the Hiſtory of Apollo, who 
flcad him alive. What may give ſome Probability 
to this Opinion, 1s, that Marſyas 1s repreſented as a 
Satyr, as may be ſeen in the Figures of him (3) : 
Now the Sen were old Satyrs, as has been faid ; 
but what fully determines in Favour of this Opi- 
nion, is, that Herodotus ſpeaking of Mar/yas, calls him 
Silenus (4). Hence the Chronology perfectly agrecs, 
and it will be no longer any Wonder that Midas had 
ſuch a high Eſteem for Silenus, ſince it was for hav- 
ing decided .in his Favour againſt Apollo, that he 
had Aſies Ears given him by that God. ; 

After this I ſhall only relate what Bochart ſays 
with reſpect to Silenus, as one of thoſe learned Con- 
jectures wherewith they who are Maſters of the Lan- 
guages, are upon all Occaſions making a Parade. 
The Antients, ſays he, by the Fable of Silenus, 
give us to underſtand that they had fome Know- 
ledge of the M. Naß, ſince the Name of this Satyr 


COlmes 


L. D: Anima. (2) Le Ido', L. 2. (3) Montfauc, 
ETD (4) 7-020. | „„ 
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comes from Silo, which almoſt all the Interpreters 
underſtand of Feſus Chriſt (1). FEY 
Silenus was worſhipped after his Death as a Demi- 
God, and received the Honours due to Heroes, inde- 
pendently even of Bacchus. This is the Remark 
of Pauſanias (2), who, ſpeaking of the Temple 
which Silenus had in Elis, expreſſes himſelf thus, 
There you will ſee likewiſe a Temple of Silenus, but a 
Temple which is appropriated and peculiar to himſelf, 


while Bacchus has no Share in the Honour of it. 


CHATF. "Mt 
Of the Gods Lares. 


1 Shall finiſh the Hiſtory of the terreſtrial Gods 


with that of the Lares and Penates, who were 


the Guardians and Protectors of Families, and of the 


Goods of the Country. 

We have ſeen in the ſecond Volume (3) that - 
every Man and Woman had their particular Ge- 
nius: There was one alſo for every Houſe, for every 
City, and in general for the whole Country, and 


while thoſe of Men and Women retained the Name 


of Genii, thoſe of Houſes were called Lares, and 
thoſe of Cities and particular Places Penates, though 
*tis true however, that the two laſt were often 
confounded with one another. | 
As the Gods of Paganiſm, whatever Order they 

were of, never wanted a Genealogy, the Lares, ac- 
cording to Ovid (4), were the Sons of Mercury and 
Lara the Daughter of Amon. The indiſcreet Lara 
having let Juno into the Secret of Fupiter's Gallan- 
tries, that God cut out her Tongue, and ordered 
Mercury to carry her to Hell, The diſmal State 
ſhe was in had not quite effaced all her Charms; 
her Conductor fell in Love with her, and W 
: er 


(1) Chan. L. 2. c. 18. (2) In Eliacis, (3) L. 5. (4) Falt. 
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her Twins who were called Lares (a), who, in pro- 
ceſs of Time became the Guardians of the Streets 
and W. 
Ignſcriptions favour the Opinion of Ovid, ſince 
we find ſome of them with theſe Words : Lar via- 
lis, the Lar of the Highway. | 

In the mean Time as nothing 1s worſe vouched 
than the Genealogies of the Pagan Gods, there 
are Authors who give Laronda for the Mother of 
the Lares; but may not they be the ſame Perſon 
under two Names like to one another? I ſhall 
not ſay ſo of another Mother of thoſe Gods, who 
is named Mania: Confounding the Lares with the 
Manes, The Lares, according to Varro (1) were 
the ſame with the Manes; accordingly we are told 
that they were the Sons of Mania. Feſtus agrees in 
this with that learned Roman. At the Feaſts, ſays 
he, called Compitalia, were placed in the Croſs- 
ſtreets upon Poſts, Figures of Men and Women, 
becauſe this Feat was thought to be celebrated in 
Honour of the Gods, called Lares. But another 
Proof that theſe Gods were the fame with the 
Manes, is that theſe were alſo named Larue, whence 
tne Maſks of the Antients had taken their Names. 

Servius alſo comes in to ſupport this Opinion, 
when upon the fifth Eneid. he refers the Original 
of the Lares to the antient Cuſtom of burying the 
Dead in Houſes, who were afterwards their Domeſtick 
Gods, for the Lares in that Caſe were evidently the 
fame with the. Manes. T 

But the Lares were not only Guardians of the 
Streets and Ways; they extended their Care like- 
wiſe to the Fields, for which I am warranted by 
Trbullus : 
225 Vas 


(a) Fitque gravis, geminoſque parit, qui compita Servant ; 
Et vigilant noſtrà ſemper in Æde Lares. . 
| Faſt. I. 2. 


(:) De Ling. Lat. 
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Vos quoque felicis quondam, nunc pauperis agri 
Cuſtodes, fertis munera veſtra Lares (1). 


As Dogs are uſually the Guardians of Houſes and 
even of Fields, we need not be ſurprized at Plau- 
tus's ſaying the Lares were repreſented under the Fi- 
gure of thoſe Animals (2); at leaſt it is certain that 
they were clad in their Skins. We may remark 


here that when Children came to the Age when 


they laid aſide the Bulla, they hung it at the Neck of 
the Lares, and the Slaves who received their Liberty, 
did the ſame with their Chains. Petronius, who always 
makes ſo agreeable an Uſe of antient Fiction, ſays, 
the Youth having entered into Trimalcion's Banquet- 
ting-Hall, clad in white Tunicks, placed the Gods 
Lares upon the Table, adorned with Bulle. 
As antient Paganiſm had provided Gods for all, 

ſo there were Lares alſo appointed for Ships, which 
to be ſure had as much Need of them as Houſes, 


and theſe were called Lares of the Sea, Lares Ma- 


rini, The Queſtion is whether theſe were different 
from the Gods. Pataici mentioned in the third Vo- 
lume, which were ſet upon the Prows of Ships to 
be their Patrons and Guardians? I am of Opinion 
they were not, ſince there are Authors who take 
theſe Lares to have been Neptune, Tethys, and Glau- 
cus : And what more powerful and faithſul Guar- 
dians could they have given to their Ships? 

The moſt common Place of the Houſehold- 
Gods, as we have it in St. Ferom, was behind the 
Door ; and it was believed that they baniſhed from 
thence every thing pernicious, eſpecially the Lemures, 
Genii who were only capable of doing Miſchief. 

The Obligations which every one thought he 
owed to the Lares, induced their Votaries to make 
frequent Libations to them, and they even went 


the * of Sacrifices: This at leaſt is what may 
| be 


(1) Eleg. 25. (z) In Aul. 
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be gathered from an antient Marble, publiſhed by 
Boiſſard, and dedicated by C. Sempronius Piſo, to the 
Gods Lares of the Emperors (1), ſince beſides the 
two Figures, the one of a young Man, the other 
of a Man more in Years, you ee there a flam- 
ing Altar, with the Prefericula, a Vaſe; and a Pa- 
tera, Sc. Beſides all this, the Statues of the Lares 
were adorned with Flowers and Garlands ; Fruits 
were offered to them, they were kept clean and 
neat, and in ſhort, a very particular Care was taken 
of them. There was alſo, at leaſt in great Houſes, 
one of the Domeſticks ſet apart for the Service of 
thoſe Gods; and Suetonius (2) informs us, that Do- 
mitian had a Valet de Chambre of this Kind. 'Tis 
proper however to obſerve that ſometimes they loft 
all due Reſpect for theſe Gods, as upon certain 
Occaſions when Grief for the Death of ſome beloved 
Object prevails over every other Conſideration, and 
in that Cafe they even threw them out at the 
Window, as Suetonins tells us in the Hiſtory of Cal:- 
_ s Life * 

The Name of Grondiles, which was ſometimes 
given to the Lares, owed its Riſe to Romulus, who 
called them ſo, n Honour of the Sow that had 
brought forth at one Litter thirty Pigs; and from 
the Squeaking of theſe little Animals was this Name 
derived. 

Beſides the Names now mentioned, they had like- 
wiſe others. - Thus thoſe were called Lares public, 
who had Care of the publick Buildings; Familiares, 
thoſe of private Houſes ; Viales, thofe of the High- 
ways; Compitales, thoſe of the Croſs-ways, c. 
As we ought not to rely a great deal upon the 
Romans as to the Original of their Gods, I ſhall cloſe 
this Article by obſerving that the Word Lar comes 
from. the Tuſcan Word Lars, or Larte, which ſigni- 
fies, Leader, or Conductor. 


41) Laribus Augg. C. Sempronius Piſo. (2) In Domit. 
Upon he Death of Germanicus. | 


* 
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CHAT; a: 
Of the Gods Penates. 


HOUGH *tis true that the Penates were ſome 
times confounded with the Lares and Gen, 

tis certain however that they were oftner diſtinguiſh- 
ed from one another; and their Diſtinction is very 


well obſerved in Coriolanus's Farewel to his Mother, 


to whom, according to Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus (1), 


he ſays, Adieu, ye Penates, ye paternal Lares, and yz 


Genii of this Place. 

- Firſt we muſt not imagine, that the Penates form- 
ed a different Claſs of Divinities, ſince on the con- 
trary they were choſen from each of them. Some- 
times it was Jupiter, oftner Veſta, and ſo others, ac- 
cording to the Devotion of the Perſons who made 
Choice of them. Nigidius, an antient Author cited 
by Arnobius (2), diſtinguiſhes four Sorts of Penates. 
The firſt are of the Clais of Jupiter, that is, choſen 


from among the celeſtial Gods. The ſecond from, 


that of Neptune, or from the Sea-Gods. The third 
from thoſe of Pluto's Claſs, or from among the in- 
ternal Gods. The laſt, might be taken indifferently 
from the Claſs of all the deified Men. It muſt be 


owned however that by the Penates were uſually 


underſtood thoſe of the Samothraciaus; though we 
grant at the ſame Time that it was optional to 
every one to chooſe thoſe whom he had a mind: 
Accordingly we have antient Inſcriptions that make 
mention of the Penates and Leres of all Sorts, 


even of the living Emperors, It was likewiſe per- 


mitted to place their Anceſtors among thoſe Gods z 


and this is what molt frequently happened. | 
The Romans, according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 


(3) gave the Name of Penates promiſcuouſ] y to all 


iel Gods; But thoſe who have tranflated this 
| : Greek 


(1) Ant. L. 8. (z) Adverſ. Gent. (3) L. 10 
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* Greek Word, have called them, ſome Paternal 
Gods, others Original Gods: Others again the Gods 


| © of Poſſeſſion : Some, the ſecret Gods or concealed 


Gods; laſtly, the tutelar Gods, whereby it would 
** ſeem that each deſigned to expreſs ſome parti- 
* cular Property of theſe Gods, though at Bottom 
* they all mean the ſame thing.” 

Antiently it was not allowable to have thoſe pri- 
vate Gods, nor to addreſs any Worſhip to them; 
but at laſt, not only was the Introduction of them 
Powers. | 

There was even one of the Laws of the twelve 
Tables, ordering the religious Celebration of Sa- 
crifices to the Penates, and the uninterrupted Conti- 


tolerated, but it was even authorized by the ſecular 


nuation of them in Families, in the ſame Manner 
they had been eſtabliſhed by the Heads of thoſe Fa- 


milies. Tis farther known, that when any one 
paſſed into another Family, the Magiſtrate took 
Care to provide for the Worſhip of the Gods whom 
the adopted Perſon had relinquiſhed. 

If we would now trace the Original of the Penates, 
I take it to have ariſen from a vulgar Opinion, that 
the Manes of their Anceſtors took Pleaſure after 
Death to dwell in their Houſes, where they were 
even frequently interred, if we may believe Servius 


(a), and where their Pictures uſed to be preſerved 


in the Places of greateſt Reſpect. For after having 
conſidered them under the Notion of illuſtrious Per- 


ſons, they came by Degrees to pay them Reſpect. | 


and Homage ; then they implored their Aſſiſtance, 
and laſtly founded to them a worſhip and religious 
Ceremonies, The Paſſage of the Book of Wiſdom 


already cited, Vol. I. which ſpeaks of the Death of 


a Child, beloved by his Parents, whoſe Worſhip 
was at laſt eftabiiſhed in the Family, is a convinc- 
ing Proof of this. Thus I am of Opinion _ 


(a) Upon theſe Words of the Eneid, I. 6. 


Sedibus hunc refer ante ſuis... 


. . a of, HOST 
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old the Penates were only the Manes of their Ance- 


ſtors, as St. Auguſtin proves (1) from the Authority 


of Muleius and Photinus ; but that in after times 
they aſſociated with them all the other Gods with- 


out Diſtinction. | 
The Statues of the Gods Penates were made not 


of Wax only, as ſome Authors pretend, but indif- 
ferently of all Sorts of Materials, even Silver it- 


ſelf. They were conſecrated in the moſt ſecret 
Place, which was called the Lararium, Penetralia. 
There Altars were erected to them, Lamps kept 
burning, and Symbols added, all of them expreſſive 


of Vigilance, among others the Dog, whoſe Skin 


theſe Statues wore upon their Shoulders, as well as 
the Lares, or had the Figure of them under their 
Feet (a). Apuleius comprehends all the Sacrifices of 
the Lares and Penates in three Words, Thure, mero, 
& aliquando vidtimis; Incenſe, Wine, and ſometimes 
Vitims, There were for that Purpoſe Altars, ſuch 
as may be ſeen in M. Baudelol's Work, intitled, the 
Utility of Voyages (2). On the Evening before their 
Feaſts great Pains were taken to rub the Statues 
with Balm and Wax to make them fine and gliſtering, 
and capable of receiving the Impreſſion of the 
Vows that were made to them. This Wax formed 
a Cruſt all over, which covered the Matter whereof 
the Statues were made; and this no doubt is what 
had deceived the Authors, I mentioned, who took 
them to be only made of Wax. 
Antiently Children were offered to them in Sa- 
crifice, but Brutus, he who expelled the Tarquins, 
changed this barbarous Sacrifice, into one more natu- 
ral, and from that Time nothing was offered to them 
but Wine, Incenſe, Fruits, and ſometimes bloody 
Victims, Lambs, Sheep, Sc: as we ſee in — 
5 wha. 


(1) De Civ. Dei, L. 9. c. 11. 
(«) See the Harpocrates of Couper, and the Uzility of Yoyages 
by M. Baudelot. bo 
(2) P. 202. 
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who inviting his Miſtreſs to come and aſliſt at the 
Sacrifice, which he was preparing in his Family in 
Honour of the Genius, takes Notice to her of the 


Preparation he had made for it (a). Tibullus in 


like Manner ſpeaks of the Sacrifice of a Sheep which 
he offered up to the rural Gods the Lares, Their 
Statues were likewiſe crowned with Feſtoons, Gar- 
lick, and Poppy, and ſeveral little Ceremonies were 


added thereto which it is needleſs to recite. Tis 


proper only to remark that in the publick Sacrifices 
offered to the Penates, they ſacrificed to them a 
Sow, as has been ſaid in the Article of the Lares, 
from Yarro and Propertius (b), and this Cuſtom is 
thought to have been introduced by Eneas. It was 
in Time of the Saturnalia, that they celebrated the 


Feſtival of the Lares and Penates, and there was 


a Day beſides in each Month ſet apart for worſhip- 
ing theſe domeſtick Gods. Zeal went even ſome- 
times ſo far as to worſhip ſome of them every Day, 
and even ſeyeral Times in the ſame Day, as Sueto- 
nius and Tacitus prove from the Example of Nero, 
who neglected all the other Gods for the Sake of a 


favourite Penate. 


As not only private Perſons had each his Gods- 


Manes or Penates, but every People choſe of them 
for the Preſervation of the State, there was at Rome 
a Temple conſecrated to the Domeſtick Gods, and 
there was ſet apart for them a Holyday which was 


celebrated 


(a) Ridet argento Domus; ara caſtis | . 
Vincta verbenis, avet immolato | 7 
Spargier agno. | 
(5) Lib. 4. EL 1. Martial. 14. ſays alſo : 


Iſte tibi faciet bona Saturnalia porcus, 
Inter ſpumantes ilice partus apros. 


Or as Horace has it, Sat. L. 1. Sat. 3. 


- - - - - - - - Immolet zquis 
Fic porcum Laribus. 


4 


celebrated with a great deal of Solemnity, the ſes 


cond * of the Kalends of January. To this were 
added the Games called Compitales, as much as to 


of the Croſs-ſtreets, becauſe the Penates preſided ' 


over them. 


In fine, ſo great Reſpect was paid to the Penates, 


that no important Enterprize was undertaken with⸗ 


out conſulting them: Their Figures were even 


ſometimes carried about in Journeys, as we learn 


from Apuleius: Wherever I go, ſays he, I always carry 


with me in my Fourney the Figure of ſome God. And | 


Cicero, it ſeems, was afraid of fatiguing his favou- 
rite Minerva, when upon ſetting out for his Exile; 
he went in a ſolemn Manner and conſecrated her 
in the Capitol. 


The Figure of the Gods Penates was ſometimes 
the ſingle Repreſentation of ſome God, Genius, 


Heroe, or Demi-god, or laſtly of ſome famous 
Anceſtor : Frequently they were Pantheons; that 1s, 
ſuch. as were charged with the Symbols of ſeveral 
Divinities. Of theſe we find ſeveral in Spon, Couper, 


and particularly in Baudelot's Utility of Voyages. 


As Man 1s naturally curious, and- anxious about 
Futurity, *tis probable that among the Penates there 


were ſome who delivered Oracles. We know that 


no important Buſineſs was done without conſult- 


ing the Oracle, but as the Places to which they 
had to repair for that Purpoſe were ſometimes re- 


mote; as great Apparatus and Expences was neceſ- 


ſary in order to conſult them, it was more conve- 


nient for every Man to have one in his own 
Houſe, which he conſulted at leaſt for all dome- 
ſtick Affairs. Tis true, I have not found any poſi- 


tive Authority, to inform us of this Fact; but 
frequently a Medal, and Intaglio, lets us know 
many Things which we ſhould otherwiſe have 


been ignorant of. Cupponi, te honourary Corre- 
. ſpondent 


* Laſt Day of December. 
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ſpondent of the Academy of the Belles-Lettres, 


ſent in 1733. to. M. de Bre the Print of an an- 
tique Intaglio, a Cornelian, which repreſents an Al- 
tar whereon is a Head, or rather, a Maſk ; by 
the Side, and almoſt behind, is the Figure of 2 
Man ſtooping down, with his Head inclined, as 
it were to liſten. Upon the fore-part is a Wo- 
man ſtanding, and at the Foot of the Altar, a 
little Animal. The Explication given of it in 
the ninth Volume of the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my, perfectly agrees to one of the Gods Penates, 
who delivered Oracles. The Maſk repreſents ei- 
ther the God Pan or S3/vanus, or ſome other of 
that Claſs : The Man who is in a liſtning Poſture, 
is expecting his Reſponſe : The Woman who is 
ſtanding, ſeems to come for Inſight either into 
ſome Dream, or ſome other Affair which diſturbs 
her: The little Animal, which may be taken for 
a Dog, or for a young Kid, is the Victim deſtin- 
ed for the Sacrifice, All this may be ſeen at more 
Length in the Place which I have mentioned. 

*T'is agreed that there was no idolatrous Nation, 
where Superſtition for the Gods Penates was carried 
farther than among the Romans, though almoſt all 
Nations held them in great Veneration (a), as the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Phenicians, and Chaldeans, 
*T'is probable chat this Forſhip had been brought 
to Rome by the Phrygians. Virgil informs us chat 
Eneas took great Care to bring with him the Pe- 
ates (b) ; according to the Order he had received 
from the Fates by the Mouth of Heer. (c). 

Thete PhrygianGods,adopted with great Reverence 
by the Romans, who were tond of nothing ſo much 
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(a) Et toto quippe mundo, 4 locis omnibus, omnium vocibus, 
fortuna ſola invocatur. Piu. 
(5) Ilium in Italiam portans, e Penates. En. I. r. 
(c) Sacra, ſuoſque tibi commendat Troja Penates : 
Hos cape fatorum Comites, his mœ nia quære. Bid. 
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| Chap. XII. 


"Oli 7% 1 ad 8 
and his Mother Venut, were placed in a Temple 


near the Forum. Here is the Deſeri "IF given 
of them by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (1). Pd 2 
« were, ſays he, two Men fitting, each of them 
« armed with a Pike, and the Sculpture of them 
« was very antient. We have alſo, adds this Au- 
« thor, ſeveral other Statues of theſe Gods in old 
« Temples, which are all in a military Garb.* 

The ſacred Fire or Vea, which Eneas likewiſe 
brought with him, was undoubtedly the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed of the Gods Penates (a), ſince after that 
Heftor had recommended theſe Gods to him, he 
himſelf approaches the ſacred Hearth, and removed 
from thence the Fillets of Veſta, and the Fire that 
was there burning. If we may believe Yarro cited 
by Macrobius (2), Dardanus had firſt brought theſe 
Phrygian Penates into the Iſland Samothrace, and 
Eneas transferred them thereafter from Troy into 
Latium. 

I ſhall only add farther that the Idols which 
Jacob brought from the Houſe of Laban his Fa- 
ther-in-Law, and which the Scripture calls by the 
Name of Theraphim, were Gods Penates, whoſe 
Worſhip was propagated aftewards into Phrygia, 
thence into Greece and 1taly; this, without all Con- 
troverſy, is their true Original. | 

We may add in the laſt Place, that it was proba- 
bly believed in the Pagan World, that Houſes were 
not ſufficiently guarded by the Lares and Penates, 
ſince they had alſo other Gods to take Care of the 
Gates, the Keys and Hinges, for which I refer to what 
hath- been ſaid of them, when we were upon the 
Progreſs of idolatry (3). 


(1) L. 1. | 
(a) Sic ait, & manibus vittas, Veſtamque potentem 
Aternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 


As. L. 2. 
(2) Sat. L. ED c. 4-13}, Ve E 3 
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